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Tranflator's Preface. 


b * 
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Have always look d upon an Enquiry into the Cauſe 
and Origin of Evil, as one of * nobleſt and moſt 


> 
, 


NED 


— 


r wmmporcant Subjects in Natural Theology: It leads 

* AS us into the moſt exalted Speculations concerning 

A che Exiſtence and Attributes of God, and the Ori- 
ginal of Things. It firſt diſcovers the true Intent 
en: , of the Deity in creating any Beings at all, and then 
purſues that Intent thro the ſeveral Works of his Creation: it ſhews 
how this is fully anſwer'd by the Inanimate and Brute Part, and how 
it might and ſhould be, and why, and in what reſpect it; is not by 
the Rational. It contemplates the Divine Oeconomy in the Govern- 
ment of the Univerſe, - ſearches into the various Sc of Provi- 
dence, and takes in the whole Compaſs of Nature. Neither is its 
Uſefulneſs inferior to irs Extent. It concerns every Man who pretends - 
io act upon 1 Views here, or to entertain any ſolid Hopes of 


| a 2 Fururity. 


n 


iv. PREFACE 


Futurity. The Knowledge of it, in ſome degree, is abſolutely ne- 
- i ceffary in order to the ſettling in our Minds right Notions % the 
Nature and Will of God, and the Duties we owe him; in order. to 
the due Apprehenſion of his Deſign in creating, preſerving, and di- 
recting us, and to the regular Conduct of our Lives, and Enjoyment: . 
of ourſelves in that State and Condition wherein he has placed us. 
Nay, while we are ignorant of this one Point, what rational Ple- 
fure can we take in knowing any other? When I enquire how I , ' 
got into this World, and came to be what I am; I'm told that an 
abſolutely perfect Being produced me out of Nothing, and placed me 
here on purpoſe to communicate ſome Part of his Happineſs to me, 
and to make me, in ſome meaſure, like himſelf. This End is not 
obtain'd ;—the direct contrary appears; find myſelf ſurrounded 
with nothing but Perplexity, Want and Miſery ; — by whoſe fault L 
know not. How to better myſelf I cannot tell. What No- 
tions of God and 8 can this afford me ?——— What Ideas of 
Religion ? — What Hopes of a future State? For, if 
God's Aim in ee be entirely unknown; if it be neither 
his Glory, (as ſome will have it) which my preſent State is far from 
advancing ;——nor mine own Good, which the ſame is equally in- 
conſiſtent with; how know I what Tm to do here, and in what man- 
ner I muſt endeavour to pleaſe him? or why ſhould I endeavour it 
at all For, if I muſt be miſerable in this World, what Secu- 
rity have I that I ſhall not be ſo in another too; (if there be ane) 
fince, if it were the Will of my Almighty Creator, I might (for 
ought I ſee) have been happy in both ? ———— Such Thoughts as 
theſe muſt needs diſturb a Perſon that has any Concern for his Ma- 
ker's Honour, or his own Happineſs; that deſires to pay him a reaſo- 
nable Service, and anſwer the End of his Creation: in ſhort, that 
happens either to think at all upon theſe things, or to think for him- 
felf. And therefore an Endeavour to rid the Mind of ſome of theſe 
Perplexities, cannot ſure be unacceptable, and a Solution of any one 
of theſe Doubts, is doing a piece of Service to. Mankind, which can 
never be unſeaſonable. But the Uſefulneſs, as well as Antiqui- 
. ty, of the preſent Debate; and the Abſurdity of the Maur 
Scheme of accounting for Evil, have been often explain d, and need 
N EET | not /& 
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PRE FAO E. 

nt here be inliſted - on: all that ever ſeem d wanting ta an entire; 
Conqueſt over theſe Herexicks, and their abſurd Hypotheſis; was on- 
ly a tolerable Solution of the 1 Difficulties which. drove them 
into it: n ee AO CONE 

dne 1 N done. 12 


There are two eneral ways. wu 8 called 22 5 
4 Priori, and @ Poſleriori; or, according to what Logicians com-, 
monly tile the Syntbetical and Analytical Method: The former lays 
down ſome evident Principles, and then deduces the ſeveral Conſe- 

ences neceſſarily reſulting from me; Ihe latter begins with the 

ä themſelves, and traces em up to their Original, and. 
from the known Properties, of theſe Phenomena, arrives at the Na- 
ture of their Cauſe, Now the former of theſe, is evidently Fe 
ble, where it can be bad, (and I think it may be had almoſt every 
_ but in the firſt Cavſe) ſince the latter muſt depend upon a 
large Induction of Particulars, any of which, when failing, invali- 
dates the whole 1 and quite ſpoils a Demonſtration. « 1 <q 
very true (ſays J. Clarke on Natural Evil, p. 79.) that 
« not a ſtrict Demonſtration of the eneral Concluſion, — 
«* can be had no other way than by trying all the Ex 4 
chat can poſſibly be made every Where, wi 752 is infinite and 
* N ; but it is 1 beſt chat I Nene he thing is PP” 
-, 0 ble of.“ 7 


- Now, if the Thing before us will . of che Homer Metkod, 
chen I think it is capable of a much better; and an Attempt to den 
that it is ſo, muſt be very deſirable: And this our Author 
have done, without any precarious, Syſtem, or. ill-gro . | 
theſis whatſoever. His ſuperior Excellence (as I a  apreh | 
in having laid down, and previouſly eſtabliſh'd. fi ryan 4 
Principles as may be drawn out in infinitum, and eaſily. ene d to all 
the Difficulties that attend the preſent Queſtion. He firſt of all en- 
quires into the Nature and Perfections of the Deity, and his Deſign. 
in the Creation; ſettles the true Notion of a Creature, and examines 
whether any could be perfe&; and if not, whether all ſhould __ 


vi. 


enquires into the Nature and eſſential Pr 


of Attrition, Corruption and Diſſolution, and all the Natur 
- that attend them, In the next place, from the Nature of a Self-. 
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been made equally imperfeR ; or ſeveral in very different Claſſes and 
Degrees. Having proved the laſt of theſe Opinions to be the true one, 


he proceeds to the loweſt Claſs of Beings; vis. Material Ones: He 
operties of Matter, and the 
Laws of its Motion, and thereby eſtabliſhes ſuch Rules as direct us 


to the Solution of all the Difficulties. attending it, as diſtributed in- 
to various Maſſes, Syſtems and Animated Bodies. He ſhews the una- 
voiĩdableneſs, and abſolute neceffity of contrary Motions in Matter, for 


the ſame Reaſons that it had any Motion at all, and r gw" t 
Evils 


moving Principle, and the manner of irs Operation, he deduces all 
the Irregularities incident to Volition, and the Actions conſequent. 
thereupon. He ſtates at large the true Notion of Free-Will, aud 
demonſtrates the abſolute Neceſſity for it in every Rational Being, 
in order to its Happineſs. Then accounts for the feveral Abuſes of 
it, and the Moral Evils ariſing from thence, and examines all the 
poſſible Ways of preventing them; and upon the whole makes it ap- 
pear, that none of theſe could have been originally avoided, or can 
now be removed, without introducing greater ; and conſequently 


that the very Permiſſion of theſe Evils, and the Production and Bxe- 
ſervation of theſe Beings, in the preſent State, is the higheſt I- 


ſtance of infinite Wiſdom; Power and Goodneſs. | Now theſe are 


not mere Arguments ad ignorantiam: This is not telling us, that 


we muſt believe ſuch and ſuch things to be the ſure Effects of an 
infinitely wiſe and good God, tho' no Marks of either Wiſdom. er 
Goodneſs appear in them; which, tho' it may be true, and all that 
perilige can be ſaid in ſome particular Caſes, yet has, I think, but 


very little Tendency towards either the Conviction of an Infidel, or 


the Satisfaction of: a true Believer. -When a Perſon is ſeriouſly con- 


templating any Parts of Nature, and ſolicitouſſy enquiring into their 
ſeveral Ends and Uſes, no Pleaſure ſurely can ariſe to himſelf, nor 


Devotion toward the Author of it, merely from the Perplexity and 


Vnaccountableneſs of thoſe Parts. Nay every ſuch Inſtance, one 
Would think, muſt caft a damp upon his Spirits, and prove an un- 


124) 0) ALL grate 


eee, 

grateful Reflection on his Weakneſs, a mortifying Argument of his 
Imperfection. Whereas one ſingle Perplexity dear d up; er Objec- 
tion anſwer'd, is a piece of reaf Knowledge gain d, upon hich be 
can congratulate himſelf, and glorify his Maker Our Author 
therefore was not content with mere Negative and bare- _ 
ly avoiding Difficulties, by removing all DefeQs from external things 
to ourſelves, and multiplying Inſtances of the Narroyneſa and Weak- 
neſs of Human Underſtanding: (which any one that thinks. at all 
will ſoon be convinced of, and heartily deſirous of having it ſome- 
what enlarg'd' and improved, to which this manner of -Argumen- 
tation, I fear, contributes very little.) But he attacks his Adyerſarics in 
their ſtrongeſt Holds, and plucks up the Manichean Hereſy by the 
Roots: he ſhews by certain pre-eftabliſh'd Rules, and neceſſary Con- 
ſequence, that we can eaſily reduce all to one ſupreme: Head, and 
clearly comprehend how the preſent- ſtate of things is the very 
beſt, in all reſpects, and worthy of a moſt wiſe, powerful, and be- 
neficent Author: And why, taking the whole Syſtem of Beings to- 
gether, and every Claſs of them in its own Order, none could poſ- 
ly have been made more perfect, or placed in a better. He 
proves, in the firſt place (as we obſery'd) chat no created Beings 
could be abſolutely and in the next, that no manner of E- 
vil, or Imperfection, was tolerated in them, but what was, either 
in their Claſs and manner of Exiſtence, abſolutely unavoidable, or 
elſc oh qr of ſome Good more than equivalent: In both 
which Caſes there will be the ſame Reaſons for the Creation of 
ſuch Beings in ſuch Circumſtances, together with their concomi- 
tant Evils, as there was for any Creation art all : For which the 
ſole Reaſon will appear to be an Intention in the Creator of com- 
municating Happineſs to as many Beings as could be made capa- 
ble of it, on the very beſt Terms; or a Reſolution not to omit the 
leaſt Degree of pure Good on account of fuch Evils, as did not 
counterballance it: Or (which is the very ſame, ſince twill be e- 
vident, that the Prevention of all the preſent Evils in any concei- 
vable Manner, would have been of worſe Conſequence than the 
; Permiſſion of them) an Intention always to chooſe the leaſt 1 
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Evils, uhert both cannot be avoideff This ust be granted, 
to come up to the Point; and When; it is once / made apparent, 
will be a full and ſufficient Anſwer to that old triumphanc: Que- 
ſtion, mige, 1d Ken; twill be än ample Vindication of the Mi- 
vine Providence, a Demonſtration of the Power, and Wiſdom, 


and Goodneſs of God, in the Production, Preſervation, and Go- 


vernment of the Univerſe; and as much as à reaſonable Man can 
either expect or deſire. And I heartily wiſh: this Method had 
been taken by more of thoſe Authors that have wrote on the pre- 
ſent Subject, and the Argument purſued a little farther: by Natu- 
ral Light, in order to give ſome Light and Confirmation even to 
Revelation itſelf, in theſe inquiſitive. Days, wherein a great many | 
ſeem un willing to be determined by its ſole Authority; wherein 


Men are not a little inelined to call every thing queſtion: 


and a weak Argument is ſure to be exploded Even the moſt 
learned and ingenious Writer on this Subject often flies to Scrip- 
ture when a Difficulty begins to preſs him: which, in my Opi- 
nion, is deſerting the Argument, and — with Mr. Bayls R ir 
his Explanation touching the Manicbees at the End of his :Dightb- 
nary) © that the not cannot be defended on any other foot.” === 
—— Whereas, if the Difficulty be really unanſwerable by Reaſon, 
or a plain Contradi d ion to our natural Notions of God; if (as 
the fore - mentioned Author often urges) we perceive by our 


4. clear and diſtinst Ideas, that fuch a thing is entirely repugnam 


to his Nature and Attributes,” referring us to Scripture, which 
deelares that an infinitely perfect Being did conſtitute it thus, will 
be no manner of Satisfaction, ſince (upon this Suppoſition) we can- 
not have greater Aſſurance that this Scripture comes from him, than 
we have that the DoArine therein contain'd is abſurd and impoſ- 
fible. And what that ingenious Perſon's Intent might be in repre- 
ſenting the Matter thus, and then referring us to Scripture for an 
Anſwer, I cannot determine. But ſure I am, that his Account of 
it ſerves rather to betray the Cauſe, and undermine the Authority 
of both Reaſon and Revelation, and is enough (if no better could 
be given) to make a Perſon that argues conſequentially reject all 
kinds of Religion. Farther, every one muſt have obſerv'd, that moſt 
Authors upon this Subject treat of God's Diſpenſations toward Man, 

i as 
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 AREFACK 
25 if Ichen a Wete ſytakiug of! . Man's Mhayvieut toward» an 
ther.» They: thibkoit ſuffie irt % ale che Almighty! chooſe cha 
moſt prudent, likely Means of bringing Man to Happineſs; and 
act upon the higheſt Probatylity, tho, upon hat account ſoever 


it matters not, he fail of His End. This may indeed be the beſt 
manner of acting in all fit, imperfect Beings, and ſufficient oo 
acquit 3 God, but is very. far from ſatisfſy⸗ , 
ing his #1/om. oa perfect Being ho foreſees the Effects of all 


pollible Cauſes and Means, 36 the fime Authors allow God: to do, 


theſe only appear fit and eligible for the effects and Ends which they 


will: certainly produce. Nor is it any reafon why I ſhould purſue 2 
Method which is apt and wont to ſucceed in moſt Caſes, if I Hit 
will fail in this. To a Perſon therefore that takes all the Attributes of 
God together, and conſiders the whole Scheme of Providence from 
end to end, it will not appear a complete and ſatisfactory Vindication 
of them, to aſſert that God either now makes Men, or ſuffers them 
to make themſelves miſerable, for rejecting that Happineſs which he 
at firſt made them capable of, and endow'd. them with ſuch Powers, 
and placed them in ſuch Circumſtances as render d it naturally poſſi 

and even eaſie to be attain'd by them: tho this may indeed clear his 
Juſtice and lay the Blame upon qurſelves: And yet theſe Writers ge- 
nerally content themſelves wich going thus far; They bring all our 
Sin and Miſery from the abuſe. of Free- Will, i. e. a Power whereby 
Man might have acted otherwiſe, and prevented it; without ever ex- 
plaining the Nature of this Principle, or ſliew ing the Worth and Ex- 
cellence of it, and proving that, as far as we can apprehend, more 
Good in general ariſes from the donation of ſuch a Self- moving Po- 
wer, together with all theſe foreſeen Abuſes of it, than could poſſibly 
have been produced without it. To demonſtrate this was an Attempt 
worthy of our Author, who has at leaſt laid a noble Foundation for 
it, and ſeems to be the firſt that has propoſed the true Notion of hu- 
man Liberty, and explained it — All the Doubts and Diffi- 


culties attending which intricate Queſtion, will, I hope, be tolerably 


cleared.up; or atleaſt, ſuch Principles eſtabliſh'd as may be ſufficient 
for that Furpoſe, by this Treatiſe: of his, and the Notes upon it. But 


{o much for the Subject and our Author's Way of treating it. 


As for the Tranſlation, tis barely Literal: I endeayour'd to keep 
_ cloſe to the Author's Senſe, and generally to his very Words: ſo that the 
h b Reader 
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Reader may be pretty ſure of findi 5. King here heed hs * 
that 1 could 


PREFACE 


intended to have cut off every thing not defend, eſpecially 
about the Beginning (which uſed to diſcourage moſt Readers from per- 
uſing the reſt of his valuable Book, and might perhaps as well have 
been omitted ;) but conſidering that he had involv'd it fo cloſely in 
the reſt of his Scheme, that the whole would ſeem confuſed without 
it that others might ey ml have a different Opinion of it and 
that ſome, probably, would be deſirous of ſeeing even the moſt im- 


perfect Notions of ſo great a Philoſopher ; —— I contented myſelf 


with omitting only part of his firſt Note, and obviating the reſt all a- 
long, both from other Authors, and ſuch Obſervations of my own as 
occurr'd upon the Subjeft.- t.. toute; egrtgt 
Some perhaps may think the frequent and long Quotations very te- 
dious, and introduced only to ſtuff up, —I can only anſwer, that I 
intended the Notes, and References together, to point out a ſort of 
Compendium of \Metaphyfics, or Speculative Divinity; by directing the 
Reader to a Set of true Notions on the various Subjects which our Au- 
thor touch d upon; and which could not be found in any one particular 
Book, nor collected from ſeveral, without much Trouble and Confuſi- 
on, and unneceſſary Reading, I choſe rather to quote the very Words 
of the Authors, than either uſe worſe of my own, or pretend to diſcover 
what had been often diſcovered before; or repeat the ſame things over 


and over again, which is endleſs. I hope the Reader will find that a 


citation of two or more Authors on the ſame Point is not always tauto- 


logy: and I believe it will appear, that in the multitude of References 
more than one is ſcarce ever made to the ſame Place, except upon a ve- 
ry different Occaſion, or in ſome different Light. A Writer ſeems to 
me to do more good to the Public by ſhewing the uſe of ſome of thoſe 
many Volumes which we have already, than by offering new ones; tho' 
this be of much leſs Advantage to his private Character. I determin'd 
therefore not to fay any thing myſelf where I could bring another con- 
veniently to fay it for me; and tranſcribed only ſo much from others as 
I judg'd abſolutely neceſſary to give the Reader aſhprt View of the Sub- 
ject we were upon, and by that Sketch to induce —_ who have leiſure, 
opportunity and inclination to go farther, and conſult the Originals; and 
to afford ſome preſent Satisfaction to thoſe who have not. ech 
But how judiciouſly this is perform'd, the Notes themſelves muſt te- 
ſtify, for all that I can fay by way of Preface will never mend the matter. 
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PRELIMINARY DISSERTATION, 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE 
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VIRTUE or 1% ,œ 
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| Ho al Wikters of e Moalicy ke in as ak agreed what 
] particular Actions are virtuous and what otherwiſe ; yet they 
ve, or at leaſt ſeem to have differ d very much, both con- 

© cerning the Criterion of Virtue, viz. what it is which dehomi- 


nates any Action virtuous; or, to ſpeak mere properly, what it is by 
which we muſt try any Ad ion to know whether it be virtuous or no; 


and alſo concerning che Principle or Motive by which Men are indu- 
ced to purfue Virtue. © 


As to the former, ſome have placed it in afing 
ture, or Reaſon ; others in the Fitneſs 


' things; others in a 


o with Tra, others in promoting Common Good; others in the 


% Y God, &c. This Diſapreemenc of Moraliſts concerning the 
Rule or Criterion of Virtue in general, and at the ſame time their 
almoſt perfect Agreement concerning the particular Branches of it, 


would be E to — one ſuſpect, either chat they had a different | 


Criterion (cho they did not know or attend to it) from what they 


b 2 | probed 3 


agreeably to Ne- 


xii. Preliminary Diſſertation. | 
- profeſs'd; or (which perhaps is the true as well as the more favoura- 
ble Opinion) that they only talk a different Language, and that all of 
them have the fame Criterion i in N only they have expreſs'd it in 

x ee ann FFF 
And there will appear the more room for this Conjecture, if we 

conſider the Ideas — _ "_m_ — is * conver- 


Pech, Bln far ac lache pe ES gie ty aw 


terwards no other than that which exiſts in other Mens Minds. 
Now fince Men, unleſs they have; theſe their — 22 Ideas, which 
are ſignify'd by the ſame Name, made up preciſely of the ſame fim- 
ple ones, muſt neceſſarily talk a different Language ; and fince this dif- 
ference is K — wan Fr 255 ſore Calles impeffible to be avdided, it 


an Wh but in t 


W ell ch we ard ceas 


g by 5 7 
1 a coincide wit 
1 FI e ords | 1 Wich ber ede . 
mon Good; nd, . e a mon, C the Will of of God, 
| he del , br only verbal, a Man can ſcarce 
avoid obſerving from it, that Nane have the Ideas of moſt par- 
4 | ticular Virtues, and alſo a 1 Notion of Virtue in general, be- 
1 fore they have 97 Notion f the Criterion of it, or ever did, neither 


0 aps can or -any of thoſe Virtues from. cheir Idea 
7 Vibe e 8 55 ay aj: rational Grounds \ſhew how thoſe 
Mora 


Ah (which and moſt, if nds all Men evi- 
gently. have ry By 1 e from other Actions, or why 
2 ad al ot Rchions alla Moral 8 more than o- 
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But ſince: the Idea of Virtue among all 4 they differ 
in othet reſpects) iacludes either tacitly or expreſly, not only the Idea 
of Approhation as the Conſequence of it; but alſo that it is to every 
one, and in all Cireumſtances, an Object of Choice; it is incumbent 
on all Writers of Morality, to ſhew that that in which they place 
Virtue, whatever it be, not only always will or ought to meet with 
Apptobation, but alfo that it is always an Object of Choice; which 
is the other great Diſpute - among Moraliſts, vis. What is the 
Principle or Motive by which Men are induced to purſue Vir- 
tue. | tat | 1 42 2 2049 
For ſome have imagin d that that is the only Object of Choice 
to a rational Creature, which upon the whole will produce more 
Happineſs than Miſery to the Chooſer; and that Men are and ought 
to be guided wholly: by this Principle; and farther, that Virtue will 
produce more Happineſs than Miſery, and therefore is always an 
Object of Choice: and whatever is an Object of Choice, that we ap- 
ie n 1 707 15 Air % oP 
"oe this, however true in Theory, is inſufficient to account for 
Matter of Fact, i. e. that the generaliry of Mankind do approve. of 
Virtue, or rather virtuous Actions, without being able to give any - 
Reaſon for their Approbation; and alſo, that ſome purſue it wich- 
out knowing that it tends to their oπτπn private Happineſs; nay even 
hen it appears to be inconſiſtent with and deſtructive of their Hap- 


And that this is matter of Fact, the ingenious Author of the En- 
quiry into the Original of our Idea of Virtue has ſo evidently made 
appear by a great Variety of Inſtances, that a Man muſt be either 
very little acquainted with the World, or a mere Hobbiſt in his Tem- 
per to deny it. N 28h , e e Wit e 

And therefore to ſolve theſe two Difficulties, this excellent Au- 
thor has ſuppoſed (without proving, unleſs by ſhewing the inſuffici- 


ency of all other Schemes) a Moral Senſe to account: for the for- F 
* mer, and a public or benevolent Affection for the latter: And theſe, --, E 
viz, the Moral Senſe and Public Affed ion, he ſuppoſes: to be im- 1 
planted in us like 1n/tin#s, independent of Reaſon, and previous to ; 
20 | ; any _ . 


xiv. 
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any Inſtruction; and therefore his Opinion is, that no account can 


be given, or ought to be expected of them, any more than we 


pretend to account for the Pleaſure or Pain which ariſes from 
Senſation ; i. e. Why any particular Motion produced in our Bo- 
dies ſhould be accompany'd with Pain rather * Pleaſure, and vi- 
ce verſa. . | ekt 

But this Account ſeems ſtill inſufficient, rather cutting the Knot 
than untying it, and if it is not a-kin to the Doctrine of Innate Ideas, 
yet I think it reliſhes too much of that of Ocult Qvalities. This in- 

enious Author is certainly right in his Obſervations upon the Inſuf- 
ney of the common Methods of accounting for both our Election 
and Approbation of Moral Actions, and rightly infers the Neceſſity of 
ſuppoſing a Moral Senſe (i. e. a Power or Faculty whereby we may 
perceive any Action to be an Object of Approbation, and the Agent of 
Love) and public Affections, to account for the principal Actions of 
human Life. But then by calling theſe Inſtincts, I think he ſtops too 
ſoon, imagining himſelf at the Fountain-head, when he might have 
traced them much higher, even to the true Principle of all our Ac- 
tions, our own Happineſs. 

And this will appear by ſhewing, that our Approbation of Mo- 
rality, and all Affections whatſoever, are finally reſolvable into Rea- 
fon, pointing out private Happineſs, and are converſant only about 
things apprehended to be means tending to this end; and that when- 
ever this end is not perceiv'd, they are to be accounted for from 


the Aſſociation of Ideas, and may properly enough be call'd Habits. 


For if this is clearly made out, the Neceſſity of ſuppoſing a Mo- 


ral Senſe, or public Affections to be implanted in us, ſince it ariſeth 


only from the Inſuſficiency of all other Schemes to account for hu- 
man Actions, will immediately vaniſh. But whether ic be made out 
or no, we may obſerve in general, that all Arguments ad Ignoran- 
tram, or that proceed a Remotione only (as this, by which the Moral 
Senſe and public Affections are eſtabliſh'd ro be Inſtin&s, evidently 
does) are ſcarce ever perfectly ſatisfactory, * for the moſt part 5 
ſubject to this Doubt, viz. Whether there is a full Enumeration of 
all the Parts; and liable alſo to this Objection, viz. That tho I can- 
i not 


* 
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not account for Phænomena otherwiſe, yet poſſibly they may be o- 
therwiſe accounted for. ng OY of” 
But before we can determine this Point, it will be n to 
ſertle all the Terms: We ſhall in the firſt place therefore enquire 
what is meant by the Criterion of Virtue. 5 1 | 


S EU 
Concerning the Criterion of Virtue 


HE Criterion of any thing is a Rule or Meaſure by a Con- 
formity with which any thing is known to be of this or that 
ſort, or of this or that degree. And in order to determine the Cri- 
terion of any thing, we muſt firſt know the thing whoſe Criterion 
we are ſeeking after. For a Meaſure preſuppoſes the Idea of the 
thing to be meaſured, otherwiſe it could not be known (ſince what 
is the proper Meaſure of one thing is not ſo of another) whether it 
was fit to meaſure it or no. Liquids, Cloth, and. Fleſh, have all 
different Meaſures ; Gold and Silver different Touchſtones. Ihis is 
very intelligible, and the Method of doing it generally clear, when 
either the Quantity or Kind of any particular Subſtance is thus to be 
aſcertain d. | e | 
But when we extend our Enquiries after a Criterion for abſtract, 
mix'd Modes, which have no Exiſtence but in our Minds, and are 
ſo very different in different Men ; we are apt to be confounded, 
and ſearch after a Meaſure for we know not what. For unlefs we 
| are 


xvi. Preliminary Diſſertation. 
are firſt agreed concerning che thing to be meaſur'd, we ſhall in vain 
expect to agree in our Criterion of it, or even to underſtand one a- 
But it may be ſaid, if we are exactly agreed in any mix'd Mode, 
what need of any Criterion, or what can we want farther? What 
we want farther, and what we mean by the Criterion of it is this; 
Viz. to know whether any inferior or particular thing do belong to 
this mix'd Mode or no. And this is a very proper 3 For 
let a Man learn the Idea of Intemperance from you never ſo clear- 
ly, and if you pleaſe let this be the Idea, viz. the Eating or Drink- 
ing to that degree as to injure his Underſtanding or Health; and let 
him alſo be never ſo much convinc'd of the Obligation to avoid it; 
yet it is a very pertinent Queſtion in him to aſk you, How ſhall I 
know when I am guilty of Intemperance ? 6 
And if we examine this thoroughly, we ſhall find that every little 
difference in the Definition of a mix'd Mode will require a diffe- 
rent Criterion, e. g. If Murder is defined the ww/ful taking away 
the Life of another, it is evident, that to enquire after the Criteri- 
on of Murder, is to enquire how we ſhall know when the Life of 
another is taken away wi fully; i. e. when one who takes away the Life 
of another does it with that malicious Deſign which is implied by 
Wilfulneſs, But if Murder be defined the Guilty taking away the 
Life of another, then to enquire after the Criterion of Murder, is to 
enquire how it ſhall be known when Guilt is contracted in the ta- 
king away the Life of another. So that the Criterion of Murder, 
according to one or other of theſe Definitions, will be different. 
For Wilfulneſs perhaps will be made the Criterion of Guilt, but 
Wilfulneſs itſelf, if ic want any, muſt have ſome farther. Crite- 
rion, it being evident that nothing can be the Meaſure of it- 
ſelf. : | | | 
If the Criterion is contain'd in the Idea itſelf, then it is merely 
nominal, e.g. If Virtue is defined, The acting agreeably to the 
Will of God: To fay the Will of God is the Criterion of Virtue, 
is only to ſay, what is agreeable to the Will of God is calld Vir- 
tue. But the real Criterion, which is of ſome uſe, is this, How ſhall 
I. know what the Will of God is in this reſpeR? _ ca b | 
| rom 


From hence: it is evident, that' the Criterion of « mird Mode i 
neither the Defniton of it, nde contain'd in it. For, ab has be 
ſheuin, the general Alea is neceſfirily to be fix d; and if che 
ticulars compreliendted under it are focld or known alſo, chene 1. 
mains nothing co be ared,: bebauſe we meafure: only things un 
known. The general Idea then being fix d, dhe Criterion which i 
to meafure or determine Inferiors, muſt be found out und proved 
to be a proper Rule or Meaſure, by comparing it wich che gene. 
ral Idea only, independent of the inferior things to which it is to 


be apply d. For the truth of the Meaſure muſt be proved inde- 


of the Particular to be meaſured, other wiſe we ſhall prove 
in a Circle. . | 


To apply what has been faid in general to the Caſe in hand. 


Great Enquiry is made after the Criterion af Virtue; but it is to 


be fear'd that few know diſtinctly what it is they are enquiring 
after; and therefore this muſt be clearly ſtated. And in order to 


this, we mult (as bas beeniſhewn) firſt fir our Idea of Virtue, and 


that exactly; and then our Enquiry will be, how we ſhall know 

tis or that leſs general or particular Action to be comprehended under 
Virrue. For unleſs our Iden of Virtue is fi d, we enquire after 

| . know omg And this our Idea of Virtue, to give 

any Satisfaction, ought 46 be To general as to be cenformable to that 

which all of moft Men are ſuppeſed to have“ And this general 1- 


” . 


dea, I think, may he thus exprefs'a. 


all rational Crtuhurts: wilt ny w earh other's Happineſs, to uh 
Conformity , every ont in all Cafes is obliged: and every one that does ſo 
conform, is or ought to be approved of; 'efleemed and loved for jo doing. 

hat is here exprefsd, I believe every one, or moſt, put into their 
m eigen re Fart, 


* 4 


For Virtue, among all, or moſt, does imply ſome relation to others: 


where Se / is only concern d, a Man may beprilent but not virtueus: 
and an Rcxion which relates immediately to God, is ſtiledd Nelcgi- 


t. 1 150 83 3 20 Legt! 4a 11 
I think alſo chat all Men, whatever they make Virtue to confiſt in, 
yet always make it to imply Obligation and Approbation” © 


has been 
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The Idea of Virtue being thus fu d, to enquire after the Criterion 


of it, is to. enquire what that Rule of Life is to which we are obligd 
to conform ar how that Rule is to be found: out which is to direct 
me in my Behaviour towards others, which: ought always to be pur- 
ſued, and which, if purſued, will or,' ought to procure me Appro- 
bation, Eſteem, and Loye./ I ol nnn fo ropanng 

But before I can anſwer this Enquiry, I muſt firſt ſee what I mean 
by Obligation. 5 | | 4 13:3 0 A > i 15 


. 0 # 
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Concerning Obligation. 


OB is the neceſſity of doing or omitting any Action in order to 
be happy: i. e. when there is ſuch a relation between an Agent 
and any Action that the Agent cannot be happy without doing or o- 
mitting that Action, then the Agent is ſaid to be obliged to do or o- 
mit that Action. So that Obligation is evidently founded upon the 
proſpect of Happineſs, and ariſes from that neceſſary Influence which 
any Action has upon preſent or future Happineſs. or Miſery. And no 
greater Obligation can be ſuppoſed to be laid upon any free Agent. 
without an expreſs Contradiftion. ++ oo own es an 
This Obligation may be conſider'd four ways, according to the four 
different manners in which it is induced : Firk, that Obligationwhich 
ariſerh from perceiving the natural Conſequences of things, i. e. the 


Conſequences of things acting according to the fix d Laws of Nature, 


may be call d Natural. Secondly, that ariſing from Merit or Deme- 
rit, as producing the Eſteem and Favour of our Fellow-Creatures, 
or the contrary,, is uſually ſtiled virtuous. Thirdly, chat arifing from 
the Authority of the Civil Magiſtrate, Civil. Fourthly, that from the 
Authority of God, Religious, 1 
o 


| Preliminary Diſſe#tation. 


Now from the Conſideration of theſe” four ſorts of Obligation 
(which are the only ones) it is evident that a full and complete Obli- 
gation which will extend to all Cafes, can only be that arifing from 


the Authority of God; becauſe God only can in all Caſes make a Man 
happy or miſerable: and therefore, ſince we are always obliged to 
that conformity call'd Virtue, it is evident that the immediate Rule or 
Criterion of it is the Will of God. But is the whole Will of God the 
Criterion of Virtue? No. For tho' the whole Will of God is equal- 
ly obligatory; yet, ſince Virtue was defined to be the conformity to 
a Rule directing my Behaviour with reſpect to my Fellou- Creatures, 
the Will of God can be ng farther concern d about Virtue, than as it 
directs me in that Behaviour. eee co 

The next Enquiry therefore is, what that Will of God in this par- 
ticular is, or what it directs me to do? | | 

Nov it is evident from the Nature of God, vis. his being infinite- 
ly happy in himſelf from all Eternity, and from his Goodneſs mani- 
ſeſted in his Works, that he could have no other Deſign in creating 
Mankind than their Happineſs; and therefore he wills their Happi- 


neſs ; therefore the means of their Happineſs : therefore that my Be- 


haviour, as far as it may be a means of the Happineſs of Mankind, 
ſhould be ſuch. Here then we are got one Step farther, or to a new 
Criterion: not to a new Criterion of Virtue immediately, but to a 


Criterion of the Will of Ged. For it is an Anſwer to the Enquiry, 


How ſhall I know what the Will of God in this particular is? Thus 
the be of God is the immediate Criterion of Virtue, and the Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind the Criterion of the Will of God; and therefcre 
the Happineſs of Mankind may be ſaid to be che Criterion of Virtue, 

but once removed, = IDS, SOOT. enn 
And fince Iam to do whatever lies in my Power towards promot- 
ing the Happineſs of Mankind, the next Enquiry is, what is the Cri- 
terion of this Happineſs : i. e. how ſhall 1 know what in my Power 

is, or is not, for the Happineſs of Mankind?ꝰ OO 
Nov this is to be known only from the Relations of things, (which 
Relations, - with reſpect to our preſent Enquiry, ſome have call d their 
Fitneſs and Unfitneſs,) For tome Things and Actions are apt to pro- 
duce Pleaſure, others Pain; ſome are convenient, others inconvenient 
Tg EL | for 
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ſor a Sociaty; ſome are for the good of Mankind; others tend to the 
detriment of it: therefore thoſe are ts be choſen which tend to the: 
good of Mankind; the others to be axoided. N 

Thus then we are got one ſtep farther, via. to the Criterion of the 
Happineſs of Mankind. And from this Criterion we deduce all parth- 
cular Virtues and Vices. 7 
The next Enquiry is, How ſhall 1 know that there is this Fitneſs 
and Unfitneſs in things? or if there be, how ſhall I diſcover it in par- 
ticular Caſes? And the Anſwer is, Either from Experience or Reaſon, 
You either perceive the Incenveniencies of ſome Things and Actions 
when they happen; or you ſore/ce.them by contemplating the Nava 
of the Things and Actions, 

Thus the Criterion of the Fitneſs or Unfitneſs of things may in dent 
vn faid to be Reaſon : which Reaſon, when exactly conformable to the 

Rp exiſting, 1. e. when it judges of things as they are, is called. 
Reaſon, And hence a, o we ſometimes talk of the Reaſon of 
ge i. e. properly ſpraking, that Relation. which we ſhould bind, out: 
by our Reafon, if our Reaſon was right. 
The expreſſing by outward Signs the Relations of things as they 
_— is called Truth; and hence, by the ſame kind of Met 
r, We are apt to talk of the Truth; as well as Reaſon of thi 
5285 Ex preſſions mean the pay which has often made me 
why ſome Men who cry up Reaſon as the Criterion of nay 
ſhould yet diſlike Mr. Walls, on's N otion of Truth being its Crite= 
rion. 

The Truth is, all theſe juſt mention'd, viz. the Happineſs of Man- | 
kind; the Relations, or Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of things; Reaſon and 
P ruth; may in ſome ſenſe be ſaid to be Criterions af Virtue; hut 
it muſt always be remember'd that they are only remote Criterions of 
5 2 gradually ſubordinate to its immediate Criterion, the Will 
of God 

And from hence we may nerceive. the Reaſon of har L. ſuggeſted. 
in the beginning of this Treatiſe, viz. That the Diſpute between 
Moraliſts about the Criterion of Virtue, is more in Words chan Mean- 
ing; and that this Difference between them has been occaſion d by 
their dropping the immediate ING Rita and chooſing ſome a more- 

remote, 


Prelanimaty Dafſertation. 

remote, ſome a leis remote one. And from hence we may ſee alſo 
the Inconvenience of defining any mix'd Mode by its Criterion. For 
that in a great meaſure has occaſion'd all this Confuſion, as may ea- 
ſily be made appear in all the pretended Criterions of Virtue abore- 


mention d. 


Thus thoſe who either expreſly exclude, or don't mention the Will 


of God, making the immediate Criterion of Virtue to be the Good 
of Mankind; muſt either allow that Virtue is not in all Caſes ob/iga- 
tory (contrary to the Idea which all or moſt Men have of it) or they 


muſt ſay that the Good of Mankind is a ſufficient Obligation. But 


how can the Good of Mankind be any Obligation to me, when per- 
haps in particular Caſes, ſuch as laying down my Life, or the like, it 
is contrary to my Happineſs. - 8 1 H 
Thoſe who drop the Happineſs of Mankind, and talk of Relations, 
the Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of Things, are till more remote from the 


— 


true Criterion. For Fitneſs without relation to ſome Eng, is ſearce 


intelligible. 


. Reaſon and Truth come pretty near the Relations of things "hes 
- Cauſe they manifeſtly preſuppoſe them; but are ſtill one ſtep farther 


from the immediate Criterion of Virtue.. TS 
What has been ſaid concerning the Criterion of Virtue as inclu- 
ding our Obligation to it, may perhaps be allow'd to be true, but 
ſtill it will be urg'd, that tis mfufße 


Fact, viz. that moſt Perſons, who axe either ignorant of, or never 


conſider'd theſe Deductions, do however purſue Virtue themſelyes, | 


and approve of it in others. I ſhall in the next place therefore give 
ſome account of our Approbatians and Affections. 3 


SECT. 


tent to account for matter of 


„ 3 l 
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SECT. III | 
Concerning Approbation and Affection. 


| AN is not only a''/enfib/e Creature, not only capable of Plea- 
IVI ſure and Pain, but capable alſo of fore/eeing the Pleaſure and 
Pain in the future conſequences of Things and Act ions; and as he 
is capable of knowing, ſo alſo of governing or directing the Cauſes 
of them, and thereby in a great meaſure enabled to avoid the one 
and procure the other: whence the Principle of all Action. And 
therefore, as Pleaſure and Pain are not indifferent to him, nor out 
of his Power, he purſues the former and avoids the latter; and there- 
fore alſo thoſe things which are Cauſes of them are not indifferent, 
but he purſues or avoids them alſo, according to their different 
Tendency. That which he purſues for its own ſake, which is on- 
ly Pleaſure, is called an End; that which he apprehends to be apt to 
produce Pleaſure, he calls Good, and approves of, i. e. judges a pro- 
per means to attain his end, and 1 . looks upon it as an Ob- 
ject of choice; that which is pregnant with Miſery he diſapproves of 
and ſtiles Evil. And this Good and Evil are not only barely approved 
of, or the contrary, but whenever view d in Imagination (ſince Man con- 
ſiders himſelf as exiſting hereafter, and is concern'd for his Welfare 
then as well as now) they have a preſent Pleaſure or Pain annex d to 
them, proportionable to what is apprehended to follow them in real 
Exiſtence ; which Pleaſure or Pain arifing from the proſpect 3 
| | 1888 | Fleaſure 


Pr 12 al Di | 
Pleaſure or Pain is properly call'd Paſjon, and the Defire conſequent 
thereupon, Affection. "1943 0 bir. Ganga n 
And as by reflecting upon Pleaſure there ariſes in our minds a De- 
fire of it; and on Pain, an Avenfſon from it (which neceſſarily follows 
from ur panne us to be ſenſible Creatures, and is no more than ſay- 
ing, that all things are not indifferent to us) ſo alſo by reflecting up- 
on Good or Evil, the ſame es and Averſions are excited, and are 
diſtinguiſh'd into Love and Hatred. And from Love and Hatred va- 
riouſly modify'd, ariſe all thoſe other Deſires and Averſions which are 
promiſcuouſly. ſtiled Paſſions or Affections; and are generally thought 
to be implanted in our Nature originally, like the Power of receivin 
Pleaſure or Pain. And when placed on inanimate Objects, are chels 
* Hope, Fear, Deſpair and its oppoſite, for which we want 


—_ 
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Approbation and Affection conſider d with regard 
10 Merit, or the Law of Eſteem. 


Fa Man in the purſuit of Pleafure or Happineſs which is meant 
the Sum total of Pleaſure) had to do only with inanimate Crea- 
tures, his Approbation and Affections would be as deſcribed in the 


foregoing Section. But, ſince he is dependent with reſpe& to his 


I not only on theſe, but alſo on rational Agents, Creatures 
like FFF ˙ We ET 


ey ———— nr 


Nxiv. Wo 
und Evil, and of acting for an End; there will ariſe different "means | 
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of Happineſs, and conſequently different Purſuits, tho'-tending to the 
ſame-End; Happineſs; and therefore different Approbations and Af- 
e the contrary; which deſerve particularly to be con- 
That there will ariſe different means of Happineſs, is evident from 
hence, vis. that Rational Agents, in being fubſervient to our Happi- 
neſs, are not paſſive but voluntary. And therefore fince we are in 
purſuit of that to obtain which we apprehend the concurrence of 
their Wills neceffary, we cannot but approve of whatever is apt to 
procure this -Concurrence. And that can be only the Pleaſure: or 
Pain expected from it by them. And therefore, as I perceive that 

ines is dependent on others, I cannot but judge whatever I 
: apprehend to be proper to excite them to endeavour to promote my 
Happineſs, to be a means of Happineſs: i. e. I cannot but approve it. 
And fince the annexing Pleaſure to their Endeavours to promote my 
Happineſs is the only thing in my power to this end, I cannot but 
approve of the annexing Pleaſure to ſuch Actions of theirs as are un- 
dertaken upon my account. Hence to approve of a Rational Agent 
as a means of Happineſs, is different from the Approbation of any o- 
cher means, becauſe it implies an Approbation alſo of an Endeavour 
to promote the Happineſs of that Agent, in order to excite him and 
others to the ſame concern. for my Happineſs for the future. 

And becauſe what we approve of we alſo deſire (as has been ſhewn 
above) hence alſo we de/ire the Happineſs of any Agent that has done 
us good. And therefore Love or when iplaced on a rational 
Obſect, has this difference from the Love or Hatred of other things, 
that it implies a deſire of, and conſequently a pleafure in the Happi- 
neſs of the Object beloved; or, if hated, the contrary. | 1 

The Foundation of this Approbation and Love (which, as we have 
ſcen, .capſaſts in his voluntarily contributing to our Happineſs) is gal- 
led the Merit of the Agent ſo contributing, i. e. that whereby he is 
entitled (upon fuppoſition that we act like rational, ſociable Crea- 
tures, like Creatures whoſe . Happineſs is dependent on each other 
Behaviour) to our Approbation and Love: Demerim the contrary, 
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And this Affection or Quality of any Action which we call Merit is 


very conſiſtent with a Man's ws ultimately for his own private 
Happineſs. For any particular Action that is undertaken for tLe ſake 
"of another, is meritorious, i. e. deſerves. Eſteem,” Favour, and Appro- 
bation from him for whoſe ſake it was undertaken, towards the 
Doer of it. For the preſumption of ſuch Eſteem, &c. was the only 
Motive to that Action; and af ſuch Eſteem, &c. does not follow, or 
is preſum'd not to follow it, ſuch a Perſon is reckon'd unworthy of 
-any favour, becauſe he ſhews by his Actions that he is incapable of 
being obliged by Favours. | 1 815 * 
The Miſtake which ſome have run into, viz. that Merit is incon- 
ſiſtent with acting upon private Happineſs, as an ultimate End, ſeems 
to have ariſen from hence, viz. that they have not carefully enough 


diſtinguiſh'd between an inferior and ultimate End; the end of a par- 


ticular Action, and the end of Action in general: which may be ex- 
plained thus. Tho Happineſs, private Happineſs, is the proper or 
ultimate End of all our Actions whatever, yet that particular means 
of Happineſs which any particular Action is chiefly adapted to pro- 


. Cure, or the thing chietly aim d at by chat Action; the thing which, 


if poſſeſs'd, we would not undertake that Action, may and generally 
is call'd the End of that Action. As therefore Happineſs is the ge- 
neral End of all Actions, ſo each particular Action may be ſaid to 
have its proper and peculiar End: Thus the End of a Beau is to 
pleaſe by his Dreſs; the End of Study, Knowledge. But neither 
pleaſing by Dreſs, nor Knowledge, are ultimate Ends, they ſtill tend 
or ought to tend to ſomething farther; as is evident from hence, vix. 
that a Man may aſk and expect a Reaſon why either of them are 
purſued: Now to aſk the Reaſon of any Action or Purſuit, is only 


to enquire into the End of it: But to expect a Reaſon, i. e. an End 


to be aſſign' d for an ultimate End, is abfurd. To aſk why I purſue 
Happineſs, will admit of no other Anſwer than an Explanation of 
the Terms. | 1% let Is WM? ; EY 
Why inferior Ends, which in reality are only Means, are too often 
_—_ upon and acquieſc'd in as ultimate, ſhall be accounted for 
—: , 9 1 1022 
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| Whenever therefore the particular End of any Action is the Hap- 
. Pineſs of another (tho' the Agent deſign d thereby to procure to him- 
ſelf Eſteem and Favour, and look d upon that Eſtcem and Favour 
as a means of private Happineſs) that Action is mericorious. And 
the ſame may be ſaid, tho we deſign to pleaſe God by endeavouring 
to promote the Happineſs of others. But when an Agent has a view 
in any particular Act ion diſtinct from my Happineſs, and that view 
is his only Motive to that Action, tho' that Aci ion promote my Hap- 
pineſs to never ſo great a Degree yet that Agent acquires no- Me- 
rit; i. e. he is not thereby entitled to any Favour and Eſteem: Be- 
cauſe Favoun and Eſteem are due from me for any Action, no far- 
ther than that Action was undertaken upon my account. If thero- 
fore my rr is only the pretended End of that Action, I am 
impoſed on if I believe it real, and thereby think myſelf indebted 


to the Agent; and. am diſcharg d from any Obligation as ſoon as I find 
out the Cheat. | it; £34 
But it is far otlierwiſe when my Happineſs is the ſole End of that 
particular Action, i. e. (as I have explain d myſelf above) when the 
Agent endeavours to promote my Happineſs as a Means to procure 
my Favour, i. e. to make me ſubſervient to his Happineſs as his ul- 


o 
—— = — 
. — —— . 


timate End: Tho I know he aims at my Happineſs only as, a means 
of his own, yet this leſſens not the Obligation. 
There is one thing, I confeſs, which makes a great alteration in. 
this Caſe, and that is, whether he aims at my Favour in general, 
or only for ſome particular End. Becauſe, if he aim at my Hap- 
pineſs only to ſerve himſelf in ſome- particular thing, the Value of 
my. Fayour will. perhaps, end with his obtaining that particular 
thing: And therefore I am under leſs. Obligation (ceteris paribus). 
the more particular his ExpeQations from me are; but under Obli-. 
gation I am; WE OE? 2 e | 
Now from the various Combinations of this which we call Me- 
rit, and its contrary, ariſe all thoſe various Approbations and A- 
_ ;. all thoſe Likings and Dilikings which we call Mo- 
rat. r . | 
As therefore, from conſidering thoſe Beings. which are the in- 
voluntary means of our Happineſs or Miſery, there were produced. 
: 12 
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in us the Paſſions or Affections of Love, Hatred, Hope, Fear, De- 


ſpair, and its contrary: , So from conſidering thoſe Beings whi 


voluntarily contribute to our Happineſs or Miſery, there ariſe theſe 


following. Love and Hatred, (which are different from that Loye 
or Hatred placed on involuntary Beings; that placed on involuntary 
5 n being only a Deſire to poſſeſs or avoid the thing beloved or 
hated; 
or Pain to. the Agent beloved or hated) Gratitude, Anger, (ſome- 
times call'd by one common Name, Reſentment) Generofity, Am- 
bition, "Honour, Shame, Envy, Benevolence: and if there be any o- 
ther, they're only, as theſe are, different Modifications of Love and 
Hatred. 5 15 
Love and Hatred, and the Foundation of them, (viz. the Agent 
beloved or hated being apprehended to be inſtrumental to our 
pineſs) I have explain'd above. Gratitude is that Deſire of promot- 
ing the Happineſs of another upon account of ſome former Kindneſs 
-receiv'd. Anger, that Deſire. of thwarting the Happineſs of ano- 
ther, on account of ſome former Diſkindneſs or Injury recei- 
ved. And both theſe take place, tho' we hope for, or far no- 
thing farther from the Objects of either of them, and this is 
ſtill conſiſtent with acting upon a, Principle of private Happi- 
neſs. 4 ä * PIPE uh | 
. che we neither hope for, nor fear any thing farther from 
theſe particular Beings ; yet the Diſpoſition ſhewn upon theſe Oc- 
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but this on voluntary 4 45 being a Deſire to give Pleaſure 


caſions is apprehended to influence the Behaviour of other Beings 


towards us; 1. e. other Beings will be moved to promote our Hap- 
pineſs or otherwiſe, as they obſerve how we reſent Fayours or In- 
juries. : mes | . | 
Ambition is a Deſire of being eſteem d. Hence a Defire of being 
thought an Object of Eſteem ; hence of being an Object of Eſteem, 
hence of doing laudable, i. e. uſeful Actions. Generofity and Benevo- 
lence are Species of it. Ambition in too great a ee is called 
Pride, of which there are ſeveral Species. The Title to the Eſteem 
of others, which ariſeth from any meritorious Action, is called Ho- 
nour. The Pleafure ariſing from Hongur being paid to us, 7. e. from 
others acknowledging that we are entitled to their Eſteem, is with- 
| d 2 out 
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out a Name. Modeſty is the fear of loſing Efteem. The Uneaſinefs* 
or Paſſion which ariſeth from a Senſe that we have loſt it, is called: 
Shame. So that Ambition, and all thoſe other Paſſions and Aﬀec- 
tions belonging to it, together with Shame, ariſe from the Eſteem 
of others: which is the Reaſon why this Tribe of Affections ope- 
rate more ſtrongly on us than any other, viz. becauſe we perceive 
that as our Happineſs is dependent on the Behaviour of others, ſo- 
we perceive alſo that that Behaviour is dependent on the Eſteem 
which others have conceiv'd of us; and conſequently that our acqui-- 
ring or loſing Eſteem, is in effect acquiring or loſing Happineſs, and 
in the higheſt Degree. And the fame may be ſaid concerning all our 
other Affections and Paſſions, to enumerate which, what for want of 
Names to them, and what by the confuſion of Language about them, 
is almoſt impoſſible. #7 5 

Envy will be accounted for hereafter, for a Reaſon which will then 
be obvious. 5 i 

Thus having explain d what F mean by Obligation and Approba- 
tion; and ſhewn. that they are founded on and terminate in Happr- 
neſs : having alſo pointed out the Difference between our Approba- 
tions and Affections as placed on involuntary and voluntary Means 
of Happineſs; and farther, that theſe Approbations. and Affections 
are not .innate or implanted in us by way of Inſfinct, but are all ac- 
quired, being fairly deducible from ſuppoſing only ſenſible and ra- 
tional Creatures dependent on each other for their Happineſs, as ex- 

lain d above: I ſhall. in the next * endeavour to anſwer a grand 

bjection to what has here been ſaid concerning Approbations and. 
Affections arifing from a proſpect of private Happineſs. 


The Objection is this.. 

The Reaſon or End of every Action is always known to the A- 

gent; for nothing can move a Man but what is perceiv d: but the 

generality of Mankind love and hate, approve and diſapprove, im- 

mediately, as ſoon as any moral Character either occurs in Life, or 
is propoſed to them, without conſidering whether cheir private 1 

pineſs 
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pineſs is affected with it, or no: or if they do conſider any Moral 
Character in relation to their own Happineſs, and find themſelves, as 
to their private Fappineſs, unconcern'd in it, or even find their pri- 
vate Happineſs leflen'd by it in ſome particular Inſtance, yet they 
ſtill approve the Moral Character, and love the Agent; nay they 
cannot do otherwiſe. Whatever Reaſon may be aſſign' d by ſpecu- 


lative Men why we ſhould be grateful to a Benefactor, or pity the 


Diſtreſſed; yet if the grateful or compaſſionate Mind never thought 


of that Reaſon, it is no Reaſon to him. The Enquiry is not why 
he ought to be grateful, but why he is ſo. Theſe after-reaſons there · 


fore rather ſhew the Wiſdom and Providence of our Maker in im- 
planting the immediate Powers of theſe Approbations (i. e. in Mr. 
Hutcheſon's Language, a Moral Senſe) and theſe Public Affections in 
us, than give any ſatisfactory account of their Origin. And there- 
fore theſe Public Affections, and this Moral Senſe, are quite inde- 
po_ on private Happineſs, and in reality act upon us as mere 

incts. | | 


. Anſwer.. 


* 


The Matter of Fact contain'd in this Argument, in my Opinion, is 


not to be conteſted; and therefore it remains either that we make 
the matter of Fact conſiſtent with what we have before laid down, 
or give up the CauſG. | 

Now, in order to ſhew this Conſiſtency, I beg leave to obſerve, 
that as in the purſuit of Truth we don't always trace every Propo- 
fition whoſe Truth we are examining, to a firſt Principle or Axiom, 
but acquieſce, as ſoon as we perceive it deducible from ſome known 
or preſumed Truth; ſo in our Conduct we do not always travel to 
the ultimate End of our Actions, Happineſs: but reſt contented, as 
ſoon as we perceive any Action fubſervient to a known or preſumed 
Means of Happineſs. And theſe: preſumed Truths and Means of 
Happineſs, whether real or otherwiſe, always influence us after the 
fame manner as if they were real. The undeniable Conſequences of 
Prejudices are as firmly adhered to as the Conſequences of real truths 
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or arguments; and what is ſubſervient to a falſe (but imagin'd) 
-means of Happineſs, is as induſtriouſly purfued as what is ſubſervient 
to a true one. | l | 

Now every Man, both in his Purſuit after Truth, and in his Con- 
duQ, has ſettled and fixed a great many of theſe in his Mind, which 
he always acts upon, as upon Principles, without examining. And 
this is occaſion'd by the Narrowneſs of our Underſtandings : We can 
conſider but a few things at once; and therefore, to run every thing 
to the Fountain-head would be tedious, thro' a long Series of Con- 
ſequences. To avoid this we chooſe out certain Truths and. means 


of Happineſs, which we look upon as RESTING PLACES, which 


we may ſafely acquieſce in, in the Conduct both of our Underſtan- 
ding and Practice, in relation to the one, regarding them as Axi- 
oms; in the other, as Ends. And we are more eaſily inclined to 
this by imagining that we may fafely rely upon what we call Ha- 
bitual Knowledge, thinking it needleſs to examine what we are al- 
ready ſatisfy'd in. And hence it is that Prejudices, both Speculative 


and Prad ical, are difficult to be rooted out, viz. few wall examine 


them. | 
And theſe RESTING PLACES are fo often uſed as 


Principles, that ar. laſt, aangy. | that ſlip out of our Minds which 


Hrſt - inclined us to embrace them, we are apt to imagine them, 


not as they really are, the Subſtitutes of Principles, but Principles 
themſelves. p | 

And from hence, as ſome Men have imagin'd Innate Ideas, becauſe 
forgetting how they came by them; ſo others have ſet up almoſt as 
many diſtinct Inftin&s as there are acquired Principles of ad ing. And 
cannot but wonder why the Pecuniary Senſe, a Senſe of Power and 
Party, &c. were not mention'd, as well as the Moral, chat of Ha- 
nour, Order, and ſoine others. | 2917 
Ihe Caſe is really this. We firſt perceive or imagine ſome real 
Good, 7. e. fitneſs to promote our Happineſs in thoſe things which 


- we love and approve of. Hence (as was above explain d) we annex 
Pleaſure to thoſe things. Hence thoſe things and Pleaſure are. fo 


ty d together and aſſociated in our Minds, chat one cannot Nee 
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itlelf but the other will alſo: occur, ' And the Aſorration' remains e- 
ven after that which at firſt gave them the Connection is quite for- 
got, or perhaps does not exiſt, but the contrary. An Inſtance. or 
two may perhaps make this clear. How many Men are there in the 
World who have as ſtrong a taſte for Money as others have for Vir- 
tue; who count ſo much Money, ſo much Happineſs; nay, even 
ſell their Happineſs for Money; or, to ſpeak more properly, make 
the having Money, without any Deſign or Thought of uſing it, 
their ultimate End? But was this Propenſity to Money born with 
them? Or rather, did not they at firſt perceive a great many Ad- 
vantages from being poſſeſs d. of Money, and from thence concelve 
a. Pleaſure in having it, thence deſire it, thence endeavour to ob- 
tain it, thence receive an actual Pleaſure in obtaining it, thence de- 
fire to preſerve the Poſſeſſion of it? Hence, by dropping the inter- 
mediate Means between Money and Happineſs, they join Money and 
Happineſs immediately together, and: content themſelves with the 
phantaſtical Pleaſure of having it, and make that which was at firſt 
purſued only as a Means, be to them a real End, and what their real 
Happineſs or Miſery conſiſts in. Thus the Connection between Mo- 
ney and Happineſs remains in the Mind; tho' it has long ſince ceaſed 
between the things. themſelves. | | Sho - 
The ſame might be obſerv d concerning the Thirſt after Know- 
ledge, Fame, Gc. the delight in Reading, Building, Planting, and 
moſt of the various Exerciſes and Entertainments of Life. Theſe 
were at firſt enter d on with a view to ſome farther End, but at 
length become habitual Amuſements; the Idea of Pleaſure is aſſo- 
clated with them, and leads us on ſtill in the ſame eager Purſuit of 
them, when the firſt Reaſon is quite vaniſh'd, or at leaſt out of our 
Minds. Nay, we find this Power of Afcioti0n ſo great as not only 
to tranſport our Paſſions and Affections beyond their proper bounds, 
both as to Intenſeneſs and Duration; as is evident fas. daily In- 


ſtances of Avarice, Ambition, Love, Revenge, &c. but alſo, that ir 
is able to transfer them to improper Objects, and ſuch as are of a 
uite different Nature from thoſe to which our Reaſon had at firſt 
directed them. Thus being accuſtom'd to reſent an Injury done to 

our 
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our Body by a Retaliation of the like to him that offer'd it, we are 
apt to conceive the ſame kind of Reſentment, and often expreſs it in 
as ſame manner, upon receiving hurt from a Stock or Stone, where- 
by the hatred which we are uſed to place on voluntary Beings, is 
ſubſtituted in the Room of that Averſion which belongs to involun- 
tary ones. The like may be obſerv'd in moſt of the other Paſſions a- 
bove- mention d. | 

From hence alſo, viz. from the continuance of this Aſociation of 
Ideas in our Minds, we may be enabled to account for that (almoſt 
diabolical) Paſſion called Envy, which we promis'd to conſider. 
Mr. Locke obſerves, and I believe very juſtly, that there are fome 
Men entirely unacquainted with this Paſſion. For moſt Men 
that are uſed to Reflection, may remember the very time when 
they were firſt under the dominion of it. 

Envy is generally defined to be that Pain which ariſes in the Mind 
from obſerving the Proſperity of others; not of all others indefinite- 
ly, but only of ſome particular Perſons. Now the .examining who 
thoſe. particular Perſons whom we are apt to envy are, will lead us 
to the true Origin of this Paſſion. And if a Man will be at the Pains 
to conſult his Mind, or to look into the World, he'll find that theſe 

rticular Perſons are always ſuch as upon ſome account or other he 
— had a Rivalſbip with. For when two or more are Competitors 
for the ſame thing, the Succeſs of the one muſt neceſſarily tend to 
the Detriment of the other, or others: hence the Succeſs of my Ri- 
val and Miſery or Pain are joined together in my Mind; and this 
connection or aſſociation remaining in my Mind, even after the Ri- 
valſhip ceaſes, makes me always affected with Pain whenever I hear 
of his Succeſs, tho' in Affairs which have no manner of Relation to 
the Rivalſhip, much more in thoſe that bring that to. my Remem- 
brance, and put me in mind of what I might have enjoy'd had it 
not been for him. This may poſſibly caſt ſome Light _ the 
black Deſigns and envious Purpoſes of the fallen Angels. For why 
might not they have formerly had ſome Competicion with their 
Fellows ? and why may not ach Aſſociations be as ſtrong in them 


as us? 
| . = Thus 
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Thus alſo we are apt to envy. thoſe Perſons that refuſe to be gui- 


ded by our Judgments and perſuaded by us. For this is nothing elſe 
than a Rivalſhip about the Superiority of Judgment ; and we take a 


ſecret Pride both to let the World fee, and in imagining ourſelves, | 


that we were in the right. 
There is one thing more to be obſerv'd in anſwer to this Objec- 


tion, and that is, that we do not always (and prongs not for the 
e 


moſt part) make this Aſſociation ourſelves, but 


arn it from others: - 


i. e. that we annex Pleaſure or Pain to certain Things or Actions be- 
cauſe we ſee others do it, and acquire Principles of Action by imta- 


ting thoſe whom we admire, or whoſe Eſteem we would procure : 


Hence the Son too often inherits both the Vices and the Party of his - 
Father, as well as his Eſtate: Hence National Virtues and Vices, . 
Diſpoſitions and Opinions: And from hence we may obſerve how - 
eaſy it is to account for what is generally call'd the Prejudice of E- 


ducation ; how ſoon we catch the Temper and AﬀeRions of thoſe 


whom we daily converſe with; how almoſt inſenſibly we are taught - 
to love, admire or hate; to be grateful, generous, compaſſionate or 


cruel, Sc. 


What I fay then in anſwer to the Objection is this: That it is 


« neceſſary in order to ſolve the principal Actions of human Life to 


« ſuppoſe a Moral Senſe (or what is fignify'd by that Name) and 
« alſo public Affect ions; but I deny that this Moral Senſe, or theſe 
public Affections are innate, or implanted in us: they are acquired 


either from our own Ob/ervation or the Imitation of others. But 


whether I have rightly deny d it or no muſt depend upon the Argu- 
ments, and the Reader is to judge impartially for himſelf. I think 
this Matter deſerves a fair Examination; and if what has been ſaid 


already put others upon thinking of it I have my End. 
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7 How we come to the Knowledge of Space. 8 
8 What it is 9 
9 Theſe three Conceptions, viz. of ſenſible Qualities (v. g. Motion, Ge) of 
Matter and Spaces ſeem to be the: chief of nn 10 
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2 We are to form our Judgment of things whether they exiſt of theinſelves 
| or require a Cauſe, from our ſimple Conceptions, when there is ” 
- Ground to ſuſpect a Fallacy. 
3 *Tis proved that Motion requires a Cauſe, tho it be ſuppoſed Eternal 
and that Matter is not the Cauſe of it. 
4 That Matter requires a Cauſe of its Exiſtence, | bs 
5 That it is not neceſſarily exiſtent, as appears from the Confeſſion of thoſe 
Perſons who ſuppoſe Space to be the Image of Body. 26 
6 And of thoſe who deny Space to be diſtinguiſhable Gow Matter any o- 
therwiſe than as Extenfion in general is from a particular Extenſion. | 


2 
7 That Space ſeems at firſt Sight inſeparable from Exiſtence. 4 
+8 *Tis ſhewn that this may ariſe from Prejudice. 1 5 ibid. 
3 . Without, ſuppoſes Space; while therefore we conceive ſomething to exiſt 
without us, we cannot annihilate Space in Thought. 31 


10 Things are conceiv'd to be annihilated by ſubſtituting ſomething elſe in 
the room of them; but we have nothing to ſubſtitute for Space. 32 
11 We attempt to annihilate Space while thoſe things continue which ſup- 


poſe Space, and therefore it cannot be annihilated. 33 

12 God cannot be conceiv'd not to exiſt. 8 34 
13 Becauſe we are conſcious that we do not exiſt of ourſelves. +. us 
14 Smell, Taſts, Hearing, do not give us any notice of Space. ibid. 
15 The Mind reflected upon itſelf has no relation to Space, nor any _ 

ity for it. 

16 We may conceive Space to be annihilated altogether, but not by *. 
"8 - 4 


.17 Hence aroſe the Prejudice for its Selſ-Exiſtence. 
18 We are certain of a firſt Cauſe in what manner ſoever the Diſpute. * 
Space be determin d. 5 ibid. 


8 E 0 T. F m. 
Of the Firſt Cauſe 
J. I Our Reaſonings abont the Firſt Cauſe are like thoſe of a blind Man about 


Light, ſince it is not an Object of Senſe. 43 

2 Yet we know a great many things concerning it. 44 
3 That all other chings proceed from it. | ibid. 
4 That it is One. ain 45 
5 Infinite in Nature and Power. | | : EEE 


* Free. 


7 That he is a * en Being. 
8 That he acts for an End. E 
9. That the end of Creation was to exerciſe the Power, a to communi- 
cate the Goodneſs of the Deity. 52 
10 When the World is ſaid to be created for God's Glory, tis after the m— 
ner of Men. 
11 That God made the World as well as it could be made by the higheſt 
Re Wiſdom and Goodneſs. . 55 
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J. I jc By Evil we underſtand whatever i is inchmodious, Inconvenient, or trou- 
bleſome. 


2 Evils are of chree kinds, thoſe of Imperſection, Natural, and —5 


3 The Difficulty i is, how thele « come into the Works of a God of the hi 
eſt Goodneſs and Power. 
4 Some that were unable to ſolve this Difficulty have deny'd the Exiſtence 
ol a God, others have ſuppoſed a double one. 4 
5 There are ſome of Opinion that it is unanſwerable, and that the Mani- 
 chees offer'd a better Solution by ſuppoſing two Principles, than the Ca- 


tholics do by owning only one. 74 
6 This Difficulty has exerciſed the Philoſophers and Fathers of the Church, 
and ſome deny that it is anſwer'd yet. 78 
7 There is more Good than Evil in the World. 14. 


8 'Tis no leſs repugnant to infinite Goodneſs to have created thoſe things 
which he ſaw would be corrupted by another, than ſuch as would cor- 
rupt themſelves. The Suppoſition of a double Principle is therefore 
of no Service toward the Solution of this Difficul did. 

9 If it can be ſhewn that it does not contradict infinite Power and Good- 
neſs to permit Evils, or that theſe neceſſarily ariſe from * Exerciſe of 
them, may this Difficulty be I : 1% 80 


CHAP. 


CHAP. III. 
of the Buil of Dafa. 


1 Thi can be no otherwiſe than as God 

2 2 All — things — werter le ſince they da not exiſt 77 
themſelves. ibid. 

3 Tis to be determin'd by the Divine Pleaſure what degree of Perfection 
every thing muſt have, ſinee all things are neceſſarily at an infinite * 
ſtance from the higheſt Perfection. 83 

4 All things could not be equally perfect ſince ſome are Parts of ons 
5 

5 Things are neceſſarily af unequal Perfections with regard to their At- 
tribures ; but it is agreeable to the higheſt Goodnefſs to create thoſe which 

are leaſt perfect, if they be no hindrance, to che Number or Convenience 

of the more perfect a 90 

6 This confirm'd by an Inſtance of Matter, which is no Impediment to pure 


7 "Tis leh agreeable to the Divine Goodneſs to have omitted, than to FR. | 
. theſe more imperfect * 92. 
CHAP. Iv. | 
© Concerning Natura! Evil. 
8E CT.. I | 
Of Generation and. Corruption. 


© A Creature cannot complain of is Fate tho is be leſs. perſe& thas "O92 


2 The Origin of things. from. Matter is the: Source. of Nazural-Evils, as 
their Riſe from nothing is the Canſe of thoſs of Imperſection. bis. 
3 Matter is uſeleſs except it have Motion. 97 
4 Such Motion was to be rais'd in Matter as might ſeparate it into Parts. 
Hence the Generation and Corruption of Bodies naturally arifes. 98 
5, Motion, under certain Laws, tends more to the Preſervation of things, 
' than if it were left at random; hence Gdd has diſtributed. Bodies into 
various Syſtems. 657 
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6 It appears from Light and other Phaenomena, that the Syſtem of this 
World is the very beſt and moſt beautiful. ; | 100 
7 *Tis raſh to affirm that Matter might be diſtributed into better Syſtems, 
Since we do dot r ibid, 


Conteaning Animals and the Variety of them. 


J. Matter does not ſeem to be made for irs own fake, fince it is not ſelf- 
cConſcious; tis therefore deſign'd for the uſe of Animals. 101 
2 Tis probable that Animals vary according to the Variety of thoſe Re. 
gions which they are deſtin'd to inhabit. Therefore the Ether and 
Air, in all probability, have their proper Inhabitants as well as the 
Earth. | | 5 wee 
3 The Earth, as being the leaſt part of the Mundane Syſtem, is not to be 
chiefly regarded, but yet is not made to no Pufpoſe, or without DeGigp. 


| | | | 1: TOs 
4 The Earth may be conceiv'd as a Wheel in this great Automaton of the 
World, without which its Motion would be defective: in the interim it 
affords an habitation and food for Animal, 10g 
g The Earth is made not for Man alone but for the Univerſe: to think o- 
therwiſe ſavours of human Pride. | 106 


ba . 
* 
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S E C T. UL 
511 - Of Death. 


C.1 Tis probable that the Solidity of our Bodies is the Cauſe why we cannot 
move them whither we pleaſe. 109 
2 A Soul united to a Portion of Æchereal Matter, Sc. can move it whi- 
ther it will and preſerve its Union; ſuch a Body therefore is immortal. 


3 The Body of a-terreſttial Animal is a kind of Veſſel which may be bro- 
ken, the humours may flow out, and the circular Motion ceaſe, ſuch A- 
nimals then are naturally mortal. a Ada vhs AU 110 
4 This rg reconcibd with ſacred Hiſtory concerning the Mortality 

of the Man. | „ eM e BRE 
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90 JH * "iz O] 181 
| ef the — — on of d 
g. 1 Our Souls require Bodies of a peculiar Craſis, when that is diforder*d the 
Operations of the Soul are either hinder'd or deſtroy'd. 112 
2 The Soul and Body admit of a mutual Sympathy: hence it is the firſt care 
of the Soul to keep the Body free from harm. ibid. 
3 The Senſe of Pain is neceſſary to preſerve Life, as alſo. the dreadof Death. 
e 
4 The reſt of the Paſſions a are connected eee I 7 
5 The Paſſions could not be avoided otherwiſe than b FAT the 
Soul ſhould not be affected with the Motions 5, the Body. By this 
means Animals would be very ſhort lived: ibid. 
6 It is not contrary to the Divine Goodneſs to permit theſe Inconveniencies, 
ſince they aould not be avoided without greater. = 116 
7 God therefore compared the Good in things with the Evils which neceſſa- 
rily attend them, and tolerated thoſe Evils which were inſeperable from 
the Good. ibid. 
8 The Axiom about not doing Evil for the ſake of Good,, does not take 
place where the leaſt Evil is choſen. bid. 


ern. 
Of Hunger, Thirft and Labour. 


C.1 The Parts of the Body fly off, it ſtands in need therefore of Reparation, 
viz. by Food. AF 


2 Choice muſt be. had in Food, fince all things are uot equally proper 


3 The Materials of Food are ſoon corrupted, they cannot therefore be 7 

cured without Labour. 2-02 
.4 Every Animal is placed by God where it may. have its proper Nnuriſh- 
ment, hence almoſt every Herb maintains its proper Inſect. 118 
5: Some Animals are made for Food to others, and would not have exiſted 
on any other Terms. ibid. 
6 All Parts of the Earth cou'd not have afforded Nouriſhment and Re- 

ception for Men, whatever Situation they had been — in. 120 
1 Of Earthquakes, Lighining and Deluges. 121 


8 The 
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g. The number 6f Anima to be fed, was to be proportioned ww <@ Fade, | 


and not the Foed to the Animals. 123 

9 The hundredrh part of Mankind which tve upon the Earth des 
not yet inhabit ic: vain therefore is the Comphine about Seas and — 
ſarts. 


10 Tu abſurdt for ary oae to defire # different Station ſpom that which is al 
lotted him, fince he was made to fill that Place, and woul# otherwiſe 
have had none at all. ib. 


8 E CT. VI. 
concerning Propagation.of the Species, Child-bocd, and Oll.-Axe. 
. i Animals may be par d chree Ways : 1/}; H Death were prevented by 


Omnipotence By. Creation. 3dly. By Propagation. / 226 
'2 This 3d Method is the beſt, becauſe ft & may be elected without doin 
Violence to the Laws of Nuture. I did. 
3 The Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs admirable i in the Contrivance of it 
327 
x Why Men are tormented. with the continnat dread of Death, while the 
Brutes are not at _ concern'd about it. ibid. 
5 This is a Sign that the preſent Life is a Prelude to a better. 228 


F *Tis expedient for © be born weak and helpleſs, hinge Bends 
tion of ſocial Life, &c: | T29 
7 The chief Appetites are thoſe of f Self preſervation, and Propagation of 
the Species. 130 
: SE c YI 
| ef Diſeaſes, NV. ild-Beafts and Venomous Creatures, 

J. 1 Bodies are liable to Diſſolution, and Humours ro Corruption, Hence 

| Pains and Diſeaſes. 45 


2 The ſtrength of Poiſons and fac Jes are „ 
from the — 4 of mung which W 5 not be 2 without ta- 


_ 
3 of Einen Di Diſeaſes. 


4 Rocks; and Deſaris are not given to. Many but aber Animals for heir 


Habitation. „ 132 
5 Ancient Hiſtories 33 that Wild. Beaſts and eee were 
made for the Puniſhment of Mankind. 
* 


- 133 
6 "Tis 
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Ao 4 the fault of Mankind that theſe multiply: . Countries laid waſte .by . 
7 War, Sc. to the diſgrace of Man, of ri ight belong to them. 133 
7 We may more eaſily avoid Wild-Beaſts and Venomous Creatures than, o- 
DIES _ Inconveniencies of Life about which we never quarrel with Provi | 
4% ence, ibi 
1 + an 3 are under the Divine Care, to think otherwiſe ſavours of 
ride. 5 134 

4 Wild -Beaſts and Venomous Creatures are of uſe ta Men. ibid. 


S E C T. - VIII. 
Concerning the Errors and Inorance of Man. 


q.: Human Underſtanding is neceſſarily ignorant of many thing. 1935 
2 We are ſometimes forced to make uſe of — — we us nay 
not only be: ignorant, but alſo. miſtake. K 
3 God could not guard.) us always from Errors, without Vidlence done to 


Nature. 136 
4 Man is not therefore miſerable bend expoſed to Errors. = Oo! 
5 Thoſe Errors which we fall into without our Fault are ſeldom perniciqus. 
. : 137 
6 Our — 4 is adapted to our State. | 138 
7 We prefer Life with all. its Inconveniencies Before Death. 140 
$ Some put themſelves to Death, not on account of . but voluntary 
Exils. 141 
9 T hoſe Errors which we fall into * our own Fault, are ta be reckon'd a- 


mong Moral Evils. : | ibid 
SLE 0 q. Ix 


Containing 2 the Sum of what has been ſeid on Natural Evils. 


4 1 The whole Univerſe one Syſtem, of which every thing is a part. 142 

2 If the whole and all its Parts be taken together, none could be chag's | 

but for the wWorſe. | 

. — of the Epicureans who knew only the leaſt and Fe. 
EE t of it. 144 

1 Hence à Reply to the Difficulty, Whence comes Evil ? ſince it ariſes from | 

te very Nature of created Beings, and eou d not be avoided wirhout a 
- Contradiction. - | Shells 

ena 5 This. 
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5 This reconcil'd with the Moſaic Hiſtory, which does not attiibuſe | 

' kinds of Natural Evil to the Fall of the firſt Man. | 145 

'6 The Evils which do ariſe from thence are permitted for the Good of the. 
Univerſe, and alſo of Man himſelf. 147 

7 Mortality, Hunger, — Diſeaſes, Sc. are e for the Good of the World 

in 1 ibid, 


CHAP. . 
Of Moral Evil. 
Introduction containing the Subfance of the capi, 


S ECT. I. 
| Concerning the Nature .of Elections. 


$SUBSECT. L 


4 View of "their Opinion who admit f Liberty from Compuljon 55 
but not from Neceſſity. 


Y.r That it is not eaſy to underſtand or give a true W of the 2 
pinions concerning 1 Some acknowledge a Liberty from Com- 
ec 


pulſion only, others from Neceſſity alſo. I50 
2 The Authors of the former Opinion ſuppoſe that there are A im- 
planted in us by Nature; what is agreeable to theſe is call — the 
Gravy dap ble to. the A threefold reſpect; hen thive 

3 Things are agreeable to the ppetite in a ce 
king of Good. * 


4 That which is actually agreeable to the Appetite is called Pleaſant. ib 
5 That which is conn with t v ich is of itſelf agreeable, is 
6 Rur wech h ag d by the Und ft all — 
That which is judg'd by the Underſtandi to be the beſt, things con- 
ſider'd, is abſolutely good, and called 5 R ibid. 


7 Inſtances in Health, Medicines, and ſuch things as are agreeable to the 


Rational Appetite. . 
9 a his own Judgment directs, is free according fo theſe 
en. 3 


f 2 9 But 
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9 But they that ee are determimd w chooſe ether from tie Good: 
neſs or Diſagreeableneſs of Objocts peroeiv'd by the Intellect or Senſes, 
and that therefore we ave not free as to che Acts of che Wil, but only. 
— the inferior Faculties which are elt to the Determination of — 

| W101 1 
10 If this be fo, all our Actions are I 185 154. 
11 That human Actions are free, not from. Neceſſtty but Compulſio 1 
12 According to their Opinion there is no Contingency i in things, nor could a- 
ny thing be done otherwiſe than it is. 156 
13 By Evil they underſtand nothing mot chan hurtful. ib. 
14 Villanies are to be placed to the Account of human Miſeries, and not. 
look*d u n as Crimes, properly ſe call'd, 157 
15 A MalefaQor is reproved, not becauſe he deſery'd it, but becauſe * 
may drive him from Evil. 
16 Puniſhments are apply'd as Medicines w che Sick, neither are Laws 2 
leſs ſince they prevent Vice. 158 
7 We are obliged to be graeſal oaly in proſpett of. a future Benefit. 1524 
18 According to this Opinion human Happineſs is impoſſible, ſince it depends 
upon things which are not in our Power. ibid. 
19 Its Conſequences are hard, and tho? the Ar — from Conſequences be 
generally a bad one, yet theſe bring ſome againſt an Opinion 
which ſeems to be attended with rhem, ef if they be acknow en 


20 All-thoſe who declare that the Will js paſſv6.in_its Operations, will be c. 


" fteem'dto be of the ſame Opinion with the former, and are preſs d with 
_ the ſame W 4 ibid. 


$UBSECT. I. 


4s Opinim is gd in geueral, offerting a Liberty from Nevefit 4 
well as. Compulſen, 
4 rns ere: vit the ormer ia molt Cales, eſpecially in thoſe relating to 


the Appetites, to good, pleaſant, —— and hoxeft ; but determines 
| This to be the difference between a Man and Brute, viz. that the one is 


—— by his Bodily Appetite, the other by himſelf. 161 
<0 Thechief Good is necefliily defired, but others are noc, may - 
be repreſented by the Underſtanding in different _ 162 


. Tho? therefore the Will follows ſome Judgment of the L 
_ yet it is not * determin'd by it, 


<7 4 
4. This 


. 
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4. This Opinion eſtabliſhes Liberty, br cher are ſome chin in 0g 55 


ficiently explain 


5 Such a Liberty as din lem to be of more | 


kind. „„ i, 
5 Ir takes place only in doubtful Matters, den W. f 5 ale or 1 
tance. 
We are left. in doubt concerning the way Winds tp Happincls, — s 
. can have no Hep e 15158 1 5 — 
8 Since that is Good Which ĩs a is to juqg 
Underſtanding, if the Wi follow this it is 12 ha Fit dors 
not, it acts againſt Reaſon. We had better CS be wathoat ſuch 
1 169 
9 If the Will could ſuſpend its Act c to che of the Under 


ſtanding, it would run directly into Evil; i ſcers cherefore neceſſary for 
it to act at the time, and in the manner which the wee 


10 There are Anſwers offer 'd £0 theſe Diffculties, but ſuch as are fro 4 
ing clear. On Wann n the former Opinion. 


| | 17 
SUBSECT m 5 
Anorber Nation of Liberty ad: Bletvion 7 is s propoſed. , 


Fin The Appetites and Powers attain rege © End by exerciſe, which is-+ 
the greateſt Perfection of them, and their beſt Eſtate. 172 
2 There is a certain —— fit by Nature between ſore Appetites, 
and their Objects, 1 reby. they act upon the preſence of them, and 
ceaſe from Action moval of them. 


ib. 

3. Liberty would be of Wrede to an Agent endow'd with ſuch Appetites, 
Sc. as theſe only. 173 

4. We may conceive a Power between which and any particular Object there 
is naturally no. other Agreeablenefs but what. _ ariſe from the __ - 
mia of the rugs itſelf. . 1 r S>. 

5 Such a Power as this cannot be iwd by an y GonluS in Ohe 
ſince the Goodneſs. of em depends: upon the ination. 17 

6 Nor by any Uneaſineſs. . 4 2 

7 Nor. by the Underſtanding. 176 


8 Yet ſuch an Agent has need of Underſtanding in order to diſtinguiſh poſ- 
ſible thingy from — A 4 
5 IE: 
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9. If the. Agent be of infinite Power, be needs no other Limitation. 477 

10 But an Agent of finite Power muſt alſo conſult his Abilities. 15 
11 Such an Agent cannot be determin'd by his other Appetites. 178 
12 This Power is ſuperior to all the Appetites, and ſubdued by none. ib. 
13 It ſeems to be given for this End, that the Agent might have ſomething 
to delight himſelf in when th natural Appetites mu neceliarily be fru- 


ſtrated. ib. 
14 This Power, by its acceſſion, increaſes the Pleaſure of the other Appe- 
tites 3 by oppoſition removes, or. at leaſt alleviates the Pain. 179 
x5 The reſt of the Ap rites are not to be baulked unneceſſarily. 180 
16 Such an Agent as this is Self. active. ib. 
17 Is determin'd by himſelf, and things are not choſen becauſe they pleaſe 
him, but pleaſe him becauſe they are choſen. . 
18 Yet he is not determin'd by chance. 3 
19 Is the true Cauſe of his Actions. 182 
20 Is capable of 8 Ge: "= 
21 An imperfe& Un * is meter for his Hap ineſs, if he * but 
diſtinguith between Poſſibilities and Impoſſtbilities, up agreeable and 
diſagreeable to the Senſes, and conſult his Abilities. | 183 


22 Tho Liberty would be a Prejudice to other Agents, yet it is a ſure foun- 
dation of Happineſs to this, . whoſe convenience depends not on Objects 


but Election. 184 
23 8 things are clear enough, tho' they may appear to be a little _ 
b ' 


SUBSECT. Iv. 
Tho bat there” is an 2 5 who is pleaſed with Objects only becauſe he 


chooſes them. 

c. 1 God is ſuch an Ae as this. 185 

2 Becauſe nothing external is either good or bad to him before r 

3 Becauſe his own Will is the Cauſe of Goodneſs in the creatures. „ 
4 They are not to be regarded who declare that this Goodneis determines the - 

Will of God. 1386 

5 If he had not a Power of pleaſing himſelf in Election, he could * 

have made any thing. 187 

6 If he were moved dy the Goodneſs of things to create the World, he 

would be a neceffary Agent. . | 188 


* 


7 But 
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* ＋ ng becauſe he has choſen to make them, W, 

ork will be fre 

$ External things are in themſelves abfoluely indifferent to * but he 

has a Complacency in his Choice. ib. 

9 And determine himſelf to Action. 189 

10 The Difficulty, of conceivin ng how a Power can 1 itſelf to Action 

. ought not to hinder: our aſſent to the truth of the Propoſition. 190 

11 *Tis as difficult to conceive how a thing can be moved by another, as 
itſelf, we are prejudiced by being accuſtomed to material, i. e. ng 


Agents. 
12 Whar i is ſaid about indifference, with deres to the Will of God, takes 
lace in his primary Elections. & 
13. God may have all chin 16, ah once in bis view which are connefted with 4 
thing choſen, and either will or refuſe them by one fl hinge 
14 As he is of infinite Goodneſs, he alſo wills the Good of CO be ä 
has determin'd ta create, as far as poſſible. 1192 


15, When the World therefore is. once made, it is im that thoſe r 
ſhould pleaſe him which tend to the confuſion, c. of A* 

16 When Man i is made of ſuch a Nature as requires him to be ul. ſaber, 

Sc. God is not at Liberty not to will theſe.things, ö WI 194 

17 This is no bar to the Divine Liberty. ib. 

18 A Being endow'd with this Power is more perfeſt. than one e that wants it: 


yet. this does not imply infinite rene en it is ee 
e ee TW ons ; 


That Man partales of this Principle of pleafing himſelf*by Eltffion. 


F. 1 Some Reaſons are offer'd to ſhew this. I 97 | 
2 Firſt, Experience. 198 

3 The Vulgar often judge better of matters: of Fact than Philoſophers. ib. 
4 Tis proved that we partake of this Power, becauſe we diſcover the 
Marks and Properties of it in ourſelves. 200 - 

5 In the firſt place, we impute our Actions to ourſelves, whereb) we own 
ourſelves to be the true Cauſes of them. Hence it is that we uiſty 
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6 This is a moſt certain Sign that we are conſcious of our I: 201 
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202 
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220 
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vils do not always hinder the Creation of things, ' much leſs 
thoſe which are only poſſible. ib. 


8. Natural Evils are greater than Moral ones, and Free-Will a greater Good 
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10 Free- 


he Bene of F ree-Will cod not be had without a Power of e 
- 235 
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neſs of them 8 proceeds from Electio 
13 The Intellect 


wards the attainment of noting good i ings exp therefore this the telp E | 


determin'd'to Good by the Underſtanding. ; 
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Why God does not 1 7 7 bis Omnifotence, and euer ly refrain th : 


I. from deprav'd Election. 


T.1 More an d greater Evils would ariſe froth thence than from the _ w 
Free-Wi 


2 It would be as much Violence to prevent the Action of Free-Will, as the 
Fg of the 2. ib. 


3 God, by interpoſing in the Eleions of his Creatures, would quite in- 
vert 2 Nabe of ee - Agents. 


= 244. 
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Government of theſe therefore is the proper Exerciſe of the Divine 
Wiſdom, wherein God delights. 


6 It would therefore be neither * ers nor uſeful to us, char GG 
2 * hinder bad E 251 
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6 Laws are the means of ifeeming free Agents of what is uſeful or pre- 

— to them. ib. 
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J Poſitive Laws inform us of the Puniſhments which attend depraved E. 
lections, from the Nature of the ns rather than, inflict new ones. 
30g 
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= 305 
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_ niſh'd, or of being a Warning to others. | 3 
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8. To ren firſt tis anſwer'd; that eternal 'Puniſhmenis are made known * us- 

by Revelation, and that God is not therefore obliged to reveal how or 
why they are ſo; for perhaps the Reaſon iN our Comprehenſion... 


g It does not a — 8. 
to the Good. 


10 To the 2d 'tis reply d, that the Matter is yet in debate whether is 


rable, to be miſerable, or not to be at all. The Miſery of the 
ned may be like that of Mad- men. 308 


11 The Damned chooſe their miſerable State, as Lovers,, 


_ Perſons indulge themſelves in thoſe things "Increaſe their 
er 309 
12 Such . is very great, and very well anſwers the End of Divine 


Puniſhments. 311 


13 God ought to prefer the common Salvation to that of Particular. ih. 


, Anſwer to the 3d Obje&tion. be probable that the Miſery of the Wick 
ed ariſes from the very Nature of 


312 
15 The Wicked will, thro' Ignorance and Error, delight in ſuch as- 
oy cannot enjoy, and may N05 Know Dow. to take delight in an ing 
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of Nature, as we are to the Earth. ” 


314 
17 The Diſpute about Moral Evil relates to the Mind and its. 7 


Operations, 
and on that account muſt neceſſarily be ſomewhat ſubtle. "x 
SECT 
Concerning the Queſtion, why bad Men are happy, and. _ Men mi- 
ſerable. 
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G1 This Queſtion has been ſo well: treated of: by many, 1 is ſcarce - 
any room for Scruple. 317 


2. The matter of Fact is often doubtful, for it is not good Men that are mi- 8 
ſerable, but rather reform'd by Adverſity. Nor are bad Men * 
\ rous, but made bad by their. bon ns 


3 We. 
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3 We gre partial Judges of Merit, from the inſtange. of Hamiba! and Scipio. 
*. 1 I 51891 ed 1 an; 311 
4 We are bad Judges of the Happineſs of Men, for thoſe are often the moſt 
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good or bad Men, are means to t. ; 319 
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8 . A p. e | 
Cota | ſome Principles he to be known in BP fo 
5 ee and Solution of the difficulty about the 
Origin of Ev. 


e 
| Of the Inowþlge of External Ohjedts, 


I. 25 18 5 allow thu external Objects are made Anown to us That ſenſau- 
from without by the Senſes; but we have entirely forgot en: repreſent 
how Light, Colours, and other external Things at firſt af - things to us, 

© fected our Senſes and Minds; nor can we _ ecolleR or « leaſt 
the rife and . of our Knowledge concerning theſe if CI Gn 
However tis agreed that the Conceptions which we have of cheſs we 
either repreſent to us the things themſelves, or at leaſt diſcover „ 
preſence and operations of them: That the ſenſation of Light, for in- are confuſed 

ſtance, — Doran being preſented to the Eye; and ſo in all W 

orf t „ 5 — . 

| But ic is to be chſerw-d that the Reprefentarions of things, which puaed and 

we bare from the Senſes; are by. no means Habe but very much con- ieee 


fuſed and ITT. for Example, the Eye repreſenrs to the Mind rtf: 
1 Max, LC. a thing chat 1s 1 round, capable of AT a melted infance of 


this in burn» 
in ing Wax. 


The firſt di- 


ſtinction of 
our concep- 
tions into 
Senſible Qua- 
lities and 
Subſtarce. 


Concerning the Origin of Evil. 

in the Fire, red, and when ſoftened by heat, changeable into any Fi- 
gure, ſuſceptible alſo of various colcurs, and laſtly reſolvable into 
Smoke. The Eye exhibits all theſe properties in the burning Wax al- 
moſt. at one glance, but the underſtanding ſeparates thoſe things by 
Reflection, which the fight had convey'd to the Mind collectively. 
For it perceives that the Wax preſerves its Eſſence and Denomination, 


tho' from round it be turn'd into ſquare, from hard and red, into ſoft 


and black. From whence it appears that all theſe I 088 are ex- 


trinſecal to it, but that which continues under all cheſe 


its Nature and Subſtance. | 


ges is call'd 


III. By Subſtance J here underſtand a thing which the Mind can 


conceive by itſel F as diftin# and ſeparate from all others: For that 
thing, the conception of which does not depend upon another, nor does 
include or ſuppoſe any other, is to us a Subſtance; (1) and according - 


ly we diſtinguiſh it by that name: But chat which implies dependence 


in 


| 
f NOTES. 


(1) Subftance in general is a thing or being 
which can /ub/ft by itſelf without dependence 
on any other thing as a Subject. Our Idea of 
the word Subſtance, according to Mr. Locke, is 
only a ſuppoſition of we know not what /ub- 
firatum or ſupport of ſuch Qualities as we have 
obſerved to exiſt united together, and are ca- 
pable of producing ſimple ideas in us, which 

ualities are commonly call'd accidents: Now 
becauſe we cannot eaſily conceive how theſe ac- 
cidents ſhould ſubſiſt alone or in one another, 
we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by, 


ſome unknown common ſub/fatum which in- 


heres not in any thing elſe, and which we de- 
note by the name Subfence. See his Eſſay, R. 2. 
C. 23. F. 2. and the Notes annex d. 
' This is our uſual manner of conceiving 
things as they are diſtinguiſh'd into Sub/farce 
and Accident: But what foundation there is in 
nature for ſuch a diſtinction I know not: In 
particular what this ſame Subſtance is, or whe- 
ther it be really any thing at all different from 
theſe Accidents, or only a relative Idea found- 
ed on the modus of their exiſtence, or rather 
on the manner of our conſidering their ex- 
iſkence, we ſhall not pretend to determine. 


2 2, C. 13. 5.78. 19. 20.) + Ibid. b. 18. 
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% ſurely, if there be an 
«© the knowing any of 
«« of a thing, is knowing / much of its very 


| 


þ 
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Mr. Locke, who does not not much approve of 


the foregoing diſtinction between ſubſtance and 
accident, * ſeems generally to take it for an . 
known Cauſe of the uaion of what we call Pro- 
perties or Accidents. The Author of the Pro- 
cedure, Extent, and Limits of H. U. ſuppoſes it 
to be nothing but the union of theſe very Pro- 

rties, or all theſe conſtituent Properties col- 
efted together. As far as we direQly 


© know the Eſſential properties of any ſub- 


« ſtance ſo far we have a direct knowledge 
* of the Subſtance ite: And if we had a dis 
% rect knowledge of a// the eſſential proper- 
« ties of an Subſtance, we ſhould have an 
« adequate. knowledge of that Subſtance ; for 
—_— in words, 
eſſenti ies 


“ Subſtance or Eſſence.“ B, 1. C. 3. p. 80. 
81. | 525 ET; 

Whatever is meant by the word Sub/axce, 
Mr. Locke thinks it ought not to be apply'd to 
God, Spirits, and Body, in the ſame Sen/e f and 
the Author of the procedure, &c. would have 
us when we talk of Spirits to ſubſtitute the 


word Being inſtead of it || and I muſt believe 


| Pa. 77» 78. 
? 
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Concerning the Origin f Evil. 
in the conception of it we call a Mode, or Accident. For inſtance, we 
can conceive a certain portion of matter, ſuch as Wax is, ſetting aſide 
all others, and alſo e any particular Figure: But are not in like 
manner able to conceive any particular Figure without matter. Wax 
therefore is a Subſtance, for our conception repreſents it as diſtinct, di- 
vided from, and in ent of, all other things: Nor is it neceſſary 
to the knowledge thereof, that we join the conceptions of other 
things when we think of it; for the conceptions of that and theſe, 
contribute nothing to, nor ſtand in need of, each other in order to their 
being underſtood. But Colour, Figure, foftneſs and hardneſs are modes 
or accagents, ſince they cannot be conceiv'd without ſomething that is 
coloured, figur d, ſoft, or hard ; but they enter not into the Subſtance 
er nature of Wax, for that remains, whatever may become of 2he/e. 
IV. But when this is reſolv'd into ſmoke, or fame it has no longer How we 
the name of Wax given to it; we call the thing Wax, which is appli- on that 
cable to a certain peculiar uſe; but when it is once reſol ved into ſuch 2 | 
ſmoke or flame, it becomes unfit for that uſe to which Wax is ſubſer- matter. 
vient; and therefore changes its Eſſence, and appellation, and is no 
longer to be called Wax. What therefore does it carry along with it 
under all mutations? Tis always extended, and capable of motion or 
reſt ; and has always parts which are ſeparable, and exclude one ane- 
ther out of the ſame place; the Subſtance therefore which carries 
along with it thoſe Qalities and Properties is called Matter. (2). ** 
. B 2 | V. What 


NOTES. 


that theſe and the like terms, eſpecially Sab. 
ſtratum, are very apt to miſlead us in theſe in- 
quiries and confine” our Imagination to ſome 
— Properties which belong to Matter only. 
dee alſo Watts's Logic, Pt. 1. C. 2. $. 2 and 3, 
and N. 13. * / | 
(2) This comes nearer to the Idea of Body, 
according to Mr. Locke, than that of Matter. 
Body, 2 he * ſtands for a ſolid, extended, 
** figured Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a 
- —— and more confuſed conception; it 
** ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Subſtance 
* and ſolidity of Body, without taking in its 


„ Extenſion and Figure.” Tho' it muſt be 


confeſs'd that theſe two words are often” uſed 
— It may not be improper to ob- 
erve here that the various fignifications of theſe 
eneral Terms Body, Matter, Effence, &c. in 
ifferent Authors, as well as the uncertainty of 
what theſe Authors intend to ſignify by them, 
;1 ferve to convince us, in the firſt place, 
that theſe words don't denote the manner how 
things really exiſt, but only our manner of 
conceiving them ; and Secondly, that there are 
no rea] Exiſtences ſtrictly conformable to this 
our way of conceiving them, i. e. in generals. 
For if either theſe general terms ſtood for real 
things, or this our way of conceiving things 


3 C. 10. 5. 15. 


in) 


4 


What it is. 


That this 
Definition 
does not 
reach the 
Idea of Mat- 
ter, but only 
ſhews us the 
Mark to di- 
ſtinguiſh it 
dy. 


- this or that conception, is merely arbitrary z 
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V. What is obſervable in Wax, may alſo be obſerv'd in every other 
Subſtance, which we know by the "Senſes, For all things that are 
perceiv'd by. the Senſes admit of the like changes, and the above men- 
tion d properties continue both under, and after all theſe motions and 


mutations. 


, howſoever chang'd, is always extend- 


ed, moveable, conſiſting of ſolid, diſtinct and divifible gart. | 
VI. Not that this is a, Definition, A or Idea (4) of Matter, any 


(in Generals) was fix'd by nature, neither of 
them would be ſo various and uncertain as we 
find they are. But as theſe terms ſtand - only 
for our conceptions, and our fixing them to 


the ſame term may often be apply'd to different 
conceptions, or ſeveral terms to the ſame con- 
ception. Theſe Conceptions alſo, as they are 
not of .nature's forming, muſt be form'd by the 
Mind itſelf, and. of conſequence are arbitra 
too, and ſo may eaſily be different from eac 
other, in difitrent Men, and perhaps different 
from the real nature of things in all Men. The 
end of making theſe general conceptions is to 
range things into /orts, for the convenience of 
Language. The manner of acquiring them is 
as follows. | 5 
We are, at firſt acquainted only with parti- 
eular ſubſtances, but obſerving, that as theſe 
particular ſubſtances differ in ſome Ideas, ſo 
they agree in others (i. e. tho? this particular 
excites in the Mind ſome Idea or Ideas,. which 
another does not, yet there are ſome Ideas ex- 
cited exully from -both of them) we take no 
notice of thoſe Ideas in which twd or more 
E Subſtances differ, but ſelect thoſe on- 
y in which they agree, and connect them into 
one complex Idea, by giving them one name. 
Which complex Idea becomes general, i. e. it 
may be affirm'd of, or belongs to, or is found 
in, more than one icular ſubſtance. And 
the Subſtances of which it is affirmed, c. are 
faid to be contain'd under that general Idea. 
General Ideas of Subſtances are made therefore 
by leaving out thoſe Ideas in which two or 
more particular Subſtances differ, and retain- 
ing thoſe in which they agree. And from Ge- 


neral ones, in the ſame way, viz. by always 
leaving out the particulars wherein they differ. 
Thus by obſerving a certain agreement among 
Individuals, and leaving out the reſt, we form 
an Idea of the ſeveral. Species. In like man- 
ner, by leaving out the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
each ſpecies we get the Idea of Animal in ge- 
| neral : And again, by dropping that by which 
Animals are diſtinguiſh'd from all other things 
which are the objects of our Senſes, we acquire 
the Idea of Matter or Body: and ſo'on. ---- 
When any of theſe General fdeas are found in 
a particular thing, tis call'd the E/nce of that 
thing; Ehence therefore is = that general 
abſtra Idea in the Mind by which we deter- 
mine any thing to be of this or that ſort ; and 
which we ſignify by ſuch a general Name as 
Animal or Matter, So that the ſame Qyality 
may be Eſſential or not Eſſential to any thin 
according as that thing is rank'd under a di 
rent Sort, This ſhews us both the abſurdity of 
taking theſe general terms for ſigns of real 
Exiſtences, which, we ſee, are figns of our 
Ideas only ; and alſo the neceſlity for diftin- 
guiſhing between a Collection or Combination 
of our own Ideas, and real Qualities, as they 
are found in Nature; between bts and 
Things. If this laſt DiſtinRion were ſufficiently 
attended to, I believe we ſhould not be ſo rea- 
dy to conclude from any Ideas which we 


— of in . Duration, &c. — 
eſe muſt needs be rea Properties, or Attributes 
pf ſome Being. Of which hereafter: See 

od ſeems to have endowed us with 
enſes and underſtanding in order to diſtinguiſh 
things from one another, and to perceive the 


neral Ideas thus made we may proceed to more 


| preſence and uſes of them. It is not therefore 


Concerning the. Origin of Evil. 
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. neceſſary that they ſhould be made known to 
us as they are in themſelves, but only ſo far as 
they regard and can affect us; For it ſignifies 
nothing to us what they are in themſelves, but 
only what effects they may have upon us: 
the report of the ſenſes muſt be looked upon as 
true, when they repreſent theſe effects to us 
uniformly, i. e. when the Object, Medium and 
Organ continuing in the ſame ſtate, they pro- 
duce the ſame ſenſation in us: For by this 
means we may perceive the preſence of ſenſi- 
ble things, and the diſtinction of them from 
each other, which ſeems to be the end for 
which we had ſenſes given by nature. 

We come then to the Knowledge of things 
two ways, by Senſation and Reflection. We 
are conſcious to ourſelves that we exiſt, from - 
thence we have the notion of Exiftence, F Nor 
do we ſeem to mean any thing elſe when we 
call a thing a Being or Thing, than that it is like 
us in that whereof we are ſelf-conſcious, viz. 
Exiſtence. For Univerſals are, I think, neither 
to be interpreted by words Alone, nor by con- 

ions, nor by the particular things them- 
ſelves, but Ly Analogy. For Example, when 
one affirms that Peter is a Man, he obſerves the 
Idea of ſome particular Man, perhaps of him- 
felf, or the Neighbour he faw laſt ;-and when 
he affirms Peter to be a Man, he means nothing 
ele but that Peter is like himſelf or his Neigh- 
. bour, (and he calls thoſe things alike which 
have the ſame effects as to him) After the ſame 
manner he that ſays Man is an Animal, muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have the Idea of fome particular 
Man and Brute in his Mind, and to mean no- 
thing more when he ſays, Man is an Animal, 
than that this particular Man and thoſe that are 
like him, are in ſome reſpects alſo like the par- 
ticular Brute, the Idea of which he had in his 
Mind. Thas we learn the Analogy of things 
by Reflection, but are acquainted with all ex- 
ternal things by the ſenſations or Conceptions 
which they produce in us; and according to 
theſe various Conceptions we diſtinguiſh them 


1 


And | any thi 


to be the Idea of it; but reckon what 


from each other, and divide and define them 


into various 8 Now we come to the 
Knowledge of ſome things by immediate Sen- 
ſation, Proportion, or Connection with. what 
we perceive by the Senſes: | When we perceive 
in the former way, we are ſaid to 
know it by Idea; when in the latter, not by 
Idea, but Reaſon. The Caſe will be clearer 
perhaps by an Inſtance : I know a certain King, 
becauſe I have ſeen and heard him, and his 
Countenance and Voice are fixed in my Mind; 
by theſe therefore I can diftinguiſh him from 
others, and know him again when I ſee him; 
for he is known to me by immediate ſenſation, 
that is, by Idea. But I know Cæſar only by 
his actions, i. e. by Similitude a 
with the things of which I have a Senſation; 
nor ſhould I know him again if I met him; 
for immediate ſenſation has not impreſs'd thoſe 
marks upon me whereby I might diſtinguiſh 
him from other Men. 1 affirm therefore that I 


| have no Idea of him. I know him (as far as is 


neceſſary) by reaſon alone, i. e, from Simili- 


tude and Connefion with thoſe things. which J 


perceive. by my Senſes. = © *amwnly,. fl, 
Iy, that 


Thus ulgar ſhew us ſufficittitly, tha 
they diſtinguiſh between Idea and Reaſon, w 
they deny that they have any Ideas of God, In- 
finite, Spirit, and Subſtance, And yet — 
don't diſown all manner of knowledge of tho 
things; for they can't deny but that they have 
certain Mart: from the Similitude or Relation 


to, or connection with, ſenſible things where- 


by they may diſtinguiſh Finite from Infinite, 
Subſtance from Accident, and Soul from Body. 
When therefore they deny that they have any 
Ideas of them, they ſhew that they mean no 
more than that theſe are not yet made know 

to them by immediate ſenſation. For they loo 

upon ſuch a perception of a thing as this only, 
they ac- 
quire by fimilitude, proportion or connection, 
no more an Idea, than Algebraic ſpecies are Ideas 
of Quantity, for which they are uſed, and by 
the aſſiſtance of which we know ſeveral things 
of infinite quantities whereof we can have no 


Concerning the reality of our ſenſitive Knowledge in general, and how far it reaches, ſee 


Connection 


Locke, B. 4. ch. 2. $. 14. and C. 11. For iuſtances wherein the Senſes are not to be depended 
on, ſee N. 6. + See Locke's Eſſay, B. 2. C. 7. 4. 7. | See Mr. Hatcheſon's 
Eſſay on:tae nature and conduct of the 1 Sc. p. 3. N. . | | 
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Ideas; except we will abuſe the word Idea con- 
trary to the common Senſe of Mankind. 
Neither are thoſe Men excuſeable who ſpeak 
otherwiſe. They pretend indeed that they may 
uſe words in their own Senſe ; but they have 
no right to do it; for we are oblig'd to fpeak 
with the Vulgar, ſince they are to preſcribe 
the Rules of Speech; nor muſt we expect that 
Readers ſhould change the Notions. whieh have 
been joined to Words from their- Childhood, 
and approved by common uſe, at the pleaſure 
of every Writer. *Tis-to- be obſerv'd farther, 
that theſe Men generally pus a. trick upon us, 
for they define Words in their -own Senſe, but 
in diſcourſing uſe them in the common one; 
hence proceed quazrels among the learned, and 
among the half-learned, moſt pernicious Er- 
rors: For hearing from celebrated Writers, 
that all. Anzwledge is by Idaas, and taking an 1 
dea with the Vulgar, for a Mark imprinted on 
the- Mind by immediate Senſation, when they 
find no-ſuch Mark impreſſed on. their: Minds by 
Cad, by Subſtancs, by Infinite, by the My/teries 


_ - n deny that we have any 
knowledge at all of thels things: 


But we are.to obſerve, that things are as pro- 


perly known by Reaſon as by Ideas; for the 


Marks which things imprint on the Mind by 
immediate ſenſation. are not the things them- 


ſelves, but the effects of them upon the Mind 


and Senſes; by theſe then we only know what 


Effects a thing has upon us, not what it is in 
itſelf. Now the things which are known by 
reaſon are alſo diſcovered by their Effects, not 
produced in us by immediate, ſenſation, but 
in other things that are connected with what we 
perceive by the Senſes. Eor inſtance; that-is 


Lucid which. produces the.ſenſation of Light in 
Note, ſince it contains only ſome Arguments 


me; Sweet, which produces that: of Seertne/s ; 
But it is the Sun which emits the Light, and 
Cod that made the Sun, i. e. I know Light by 
its effect upon me; the Sun by its effect upon 
the /ucid Body; God by his effect upon the Sun. 
Thus a Man knows his Father by immediate 

ian, or by Idea; the Man that begot his 


Father, is his Grand father; and the Perſon 


that begot his Grand-Father is his Great-Grand 


A.Sce Locke's Eſſay, B. 2, C. 27. 6. 42 


Father: Theſe then are known by reaſin, and 
8 properly as the Father is, tho' never ſeen by 


m. 

When therefore one asks the Gen1s of any 
thing, he deſires the Perſon ask'd to ſhew ſome 
thing or things which the Matter enquired af: 
ter reſembles: When he enquires into the D 
Ference, he defires to have that ſenſation ſhewn 
him, which the thing ſought, if preſent, would 
produce in him, and which would diſtinguiſh 
it from any thing elſe: And if. this cannot be 
done, that at leaſt a Mark may be: produced 
which is in ſome. manner connected with the 
ſenſation. Definitions therefore regard our- 
ſelves, and the effect which things have upon 
our Senſes and Minds. When we have the 
Character or Mark of any thing whereby the 
ſenſation or conception produced in us by it, 
may be diſtinguiſhed from the ſenſation or con- 
ception of. other things, and by which we cer- 
tainly know for the preſent that it is here, and 
are informed what to do or expect upon the 
preſence of it, we know as much of-it, as our 


diſcovery of Genus and Difference. He has a 
far more uſeful Knowledge of a Man that 


Condition, than he that is acquainted with the 
Principle of Individuation *. Tho! therefore I 
have no-Idea of Subſtance, nor can aſſign a de- 
finition-which will explain the Eſſence of it; 
yet if I can produce a Mark, whereby I may 
diſtinguiſh it for the preſent from every other 
thing that I meet, I muſt be wy pe to know it 
ſufficiently. Now ſuch. a Mart 

already — (3.) | 

G.) I omit the reſt of our Author's long 


for innate Ideas ; which Hypotheſis is now 
almoſt univerſally exploded. We may obſerye, 
that moſt of his Reaſoning is built on a diffe- 
rent Signification of the Word Idea. He will 
.uſe it in the o/d Planotic meaning for a Species 
Pbantaſm, or Corporeal Image, as it were Painted 
on the Brain: The Application of the Mi 


to which is properly call'd [magination, and 


o . 


knows his Countenance, Name, Temper and 


* 


* 


imperfect State requires. Nay, ſuch Knowledge 
is of much. more uſe than the Philoſophica 


think 1 have. 5 


' cording to 


Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
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To return: Our Author, in the Game Place 


fa 1 rt of Knowledge. Whereas, if we 
88 p alſo doubly mi ſapplies the Word Refle4ion, firſt, 


take the Word Idea in the more enlarged mo- 
dern Senſe, as it commonly ſtands for a Repre- 
ſentation of any Thing in the Mind, or whatſo- 
ever is the immediate Object of the Under/ftand- 
ing when a Man perceives or thinks ; we can 
have no manner of Kaowledge without both the 
actual Perception of Ideas, and alſo of their 
connection with, or repugnancy to, each other. 

According to Mr. Locks, our Apprehenſion 
of the Exiſtence of any Being. (beſide ourſelves) 
which we have een, ſell, or heard, may very 
properly be call'd ſenſitive Knooledge. But our 
Aſſurance of the Exiſtence of any other (except 
God) which we do not fo ive by the Sen- 
ſes, is no Knowledge at all, but only Faith, 
Preſumption, or Probability, &fc. 

Our Author's Method of forming Univer/als, 
or (as we commonly term them) a&/fratt Ideas, 

making the Idea of one particular Thing 

ſtand for all of the ſame Kind, will appear to 
be wrong, I think, frem thjs ſingle Argument, 
viz. that according to the foremention'd 
Scheme Univerſals, ſuch as Animal, Genus, Qt. 
would have a real Exiſtence in Nature, where- 
as they are evidently the Creatures of our own 
Minds, and can exiſt no where elſe. We have 
therefore nothing at all to do with Analogy in 
forming general Ideas, we can neves come at 
them by ſubſtituting one Particular for another, 
but muſt rather conceive them to be made by 
removing all Particularities of Exiſtence, and 
leaving only what remains in common; ac- 
cte's Account of Abfration, B. 2. 
C. 11, $. 9g. See alfo Watts. Logic, Pt. 1. 
C. 3. $.3- or N. 2. 

By a due Attention to the Nature of theſe 
abſtract Ideas, and our Way of acquiring them, 


pe ſhall find that they are all mere entia Rationis, 


or form'd by the Mind alone, and of courſe 
will perceive that Duration, Space, Number, 
Sc. which evidently are ſach, can have no 
real Exiſtence in Nature, no proper Ideatum or 
Objective Reality, nor conſequently be a Proof 
of any Thing beſide that Power which the 


15 Mind has to form them, as will be ſhewn be- 


low. 


+ See Locle, B. 2. 1 * 1. 9.4. : 


by making it ſtand for that particular Operation 
of the Mind call'd Reaſoning, whereas we now 
commonly uſe it for the internal Sen/z or Conſci- 
7 both of the Exiſtence of the Mind, and 
of all its Operations T: And, ſecondly, by 
making this Reflection or Reaſoning to be with- 
out Ideat; Whereas, according to the preſent 


Senſe of the Word Idea, tis abſurd to ſuppoſe - 
the Mind to reaſon, imagine, apprehend, or 


think at all, without them. 
Tho' the Novel uſe of theſe terms might (as 
he here complains) occaſion ſome diſorder and 
confuſion at their firſt introduction, yet ſince 
the Authority of Mr. Locle has chang'd the cu- 
ſtom, and happily determin'd their fignification, 
we have nothing to do now with the d one; 
but muſt take them in his ſenſe if we would be 


underſtood. And fince it is often impoſlible- 


for an Author to find i words exactly corre- 


ſpondent to the Ideas which he wants to ex- 
preſs; and very difficult to invent new ones: - 


Every Man is certainly at liberty to fix what 
Senſe to his words he pleaſes and finds moſt 


them, provided he at firſt ſufficiently explains 
them, and ſticks to that Explanation : Which. 
I think-Mr: Locke has generally done, 

He has alſo put it paſt diſpute, in o 
to Des- Cartes and others, that theſe Ideas are 
not innate and pre-exiſtent in the Mind, and ſo 
only raiſed and refreſh'd by the preſence of 
external Objects; but that they are entirely 
form'd and produced ge novo by them; or at 


leaſt, that theſe Objects give occaſion to the 


forming of them ; that there is no manner of 
innate, (or as ſome will have it) connate Idea, 
no general Truth, or firſt Principle inherent 
in the Soul and created. with it (and the ſame I 
think may be affirm'd of Paſſion, Appetite, AF- 


fection, &c.). at leaſt none that ever appears in 


our preſent State; no immediate Object of the 
Mind before external things offer themſelves 


to it, and it perceives, or becomes conſcious 


'of them, ® 
Our 


See Locke, B. 2. C. 9. 6. 4. 


convenient for his purpoſe, tho' never ſo diffe- 
rent from the derivation and original Senſe pf 


tion 


* 


How we 
come to the 
knowledge 
of Space, 
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more than the former was of Subſtance, but that hereby we are ac- 
quainted with its preſence, and diſtinguiſh it from every other thing; 
as we know a Man by his Countenance, and other Circumſtances: 
Nor is it neceſſary that theſe ſhould be applicable to all Subſtance, at 
all times, and to that alone: For it is enough if for this particular 
Time and Occaſion we know the peculiar Sub/tance we are talking of 
by them; and ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from other things, | 
VII. It is to be obſerved farther, that when a part of this matter 

is removed another ſucceeds into its Place, but is not in the ſame 
Place confiſtent with it. Place therefore ſeems to be ſomething be- 
yond, beſide and diſtin from, the Matter which it receives. For 
as from hence that Wax was ſucceſſively capable of different forms, 
colours and changes, it ap that ſomething is in it beſide, 

and different from all theſe, which we call the Matter of the Wax: 
So in like manner from hence that the ſame Place or Space receives 
more and different Bodies and Particles of matter ſucceſſively, but 
cannot admit more than one at the ſame time, it will appear that Place 


or Space, is as diſtinct from Matter or Body, as Wax is from the Co- 


Wax is on any particular Form. 


— 


Dur Author's chief Objection againſt this is, 
that there ſeems to be no manner of relation, 
reſemblance or connection, between the parts and 
motions of external Objects; and thoſe Ideas, 
which they are ſaid to produce in the Mind. 
But is there any more connection between the 
raiſing and recalling an old Idea by theſe moti- 
ons, than producing a new one ? Is it harder 
to conceive how they may generate freſh Ideas, 
than how they can excite the latent enes. [See 


N. 7. 
7 By the word Idea the Author ſeems here 
to mean immediate, intimate, perception, or 


the ſame with intuition, as he explains himſelf 


in his Note, B; but this, as we have obſerv'd, 
is much better explain'd by Like, who com- 


prehends all our Author's Notes, Marks, Cha- 


radters, and Conceptions, as well as his Images 


lours ſucceflively receiv d; nor is dependent on them any more than 


VIIL 


NOTES. 


and Ideas, under that general word 7Jea. This 
was much more convenient for Mr. Lecke's Sy- 
tem, and the liberty, I apprehend, ought to 

allow'd him till a better Syſtem be produced 
on ſome other Principles. But his, I fancy, will 
yet be generally embraced, notwithſtanding 
what the ingenious Author of the Ey on the 
Imagination, and ſome others, have of late 
advanc'd to the contrary. As for my part, I 
cannot conceive what occaſion we have to quar- 
rel, as ſome do, with the great Author above- 
mention'd for not diſtinguiſhing between an 
Idea and a Nition, &c. when one and the ſame 
word if we pleaſe may eaſily ſerve for all. 
For an account of the different Opinions of 
Philoſophers aboat Ideas and their Origin, 
ſee the word Idea in Chambers Cyclopæ- 


dia. 
; .) Tho? 


; COvcerning the-Origin of Evil. 5 
VIII. If therefore we ſet aſide, or annihilate Matter, whatſoever what it n. 
{till remains will all belong to the nature of Space; as in the former . 


caſe when we had ſet aſide the Properties of Wax, that which belong d ; 
to the Matter or ſubſtance of it remain d. If you ask what that is? 


I anſwer, firſt Local Mobility is to be ſet aſide, for that ſeems peculiar 
to Matter. Secondly, an actual ſeparation of Parts, for what is im- 

moveable cannot be divided. Thirdly, Impenetrability, or Solidity, 

for that ſuppoſes Motion, and is to the Production of it, It 

remains therefore that Space (as we conceive it) be ſomething extend- 

ed, immoveable, capable of receiving or containing Matter, and pene= * 
trable by it. Tho therefore we 1 not a Definition or Idea * of , ja his 

Space, properly ſo call'd; yet we can hereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſh own Senſe 


it from every other thing, and may xcaſon about it as much as we of the wal 
| or NA. 


have occaſion. (5) 


= * 


Space, which Leibnitx juſtly calls an Idol of 
ſome modern Exgliſß Men; and fo great uſe 
has been made of it in demonſtrating the di- 
vine Attributes, in a way which ſome ſtile 
Priori; yet, Tm forc'd to confeſs that I can- 
not poſſibly frame any other Notion of it, than 


* IX. Theſe 
NOTES. 


(5) Tho' ſo much noiſe Has been made about 


tive Idea, or, which is the very ſame, as 
dea at all, of the Privations above-mention 

_ every Idea, as it is a perception of the 

ind, muſt neceſſarily be poſitive, tho? it ariſe 


ny, 1 ſay, that we have theſe Ideas, will be to 
deny Experience and contradict common Senſe, 


either, firſt, as the mere negation or abſence of | There are therefore Ideas and fimple ones too, 


Matter, or ſecondly, as the extenſion of Body, 
- conſider'd abſtraly, or feparate from any parti- 
- cular Body: As robitene/ without a white 
| Body, &c. or thirdly, as a Subject or Suhr a- 
tum of that ſame extenſion in ab/irafto, For which 
laſt Notion, See N. 16. 
Now according to the firſt Suppoſition we 
may indeed have a Po/itive {dea of it, as well as 
of Silence, Danny. and many other Privati- 
ons; as Mr. Locke has fully proved that we 
have, and ſhewn the Reaſon of it. B. 2. C. 8. 
9. 4. But to argue from ſuch an Idea of Space, 
that Space itſelf is ſomething external, and has 
a real exiſtence, ſeems altogether as good Senfe 
2s to ſay, that becauſe we have a different Idea 
of Darkneſs from that of Light ; of ſilence from 
that of ſound of the ab/znce of any thing, from 
that of its Preſence ; therefore Darkneſs, c. 
muſt be ſomething poſitive and diſſerent from 
Light, &c. and have as real an Exiſtence as 


Light has. And to deny that we have any 


which have nothing ad extra correſpondent to 
them, no proper Tdeatum, Arch „or ob- 
jective reality, and I dont ſee why that of ſpace 
may not be reckon'd one of them. To ſay that 
Space muſt have exiſtence, becauſe tt has ſome 
properties, for inſtance, Penetrability, or à capacity 
of receiving Body, ſeems to me the fame as to 
urge that derkne/s muſt be ſomething becauſe it 
has the power or property of yrrceiving Light ; 
Silence the property of admitting Sornd ; and A- 
ſence the property of m_ ſopply*d'by Preſence, 
1. e. to aſſign abſolute Negitions, and ſuch as 
by the ſame way of reaſoning, may be apply'd 
to xething, and then call them poſitive proper- 
ties 3 and ſo infer, that the Chimera thus cloath- 
ed with them, muſt needs be /omething. Set- 
ting afide the names of its other pretended pro- 
perties (which names alſo are as merely nega- 
tive as the ſuppoſed properties to which they 


belong) thoſe that attribute extenſen to ſpace 
| * not to attend to the true notion of that 


Property, 


fromwhat Locke calls a privative Cauſe) To de- 


| Concerning the Origin af Evi. © 


ies (ix. 
of of thoſe- 
which 


perty peculiar-to- matter, which. property . 
t ot 


other properties, nor be applicable to the Di- 
vine Mee, ur capable. of pete Infinity in 


10 
Theſe three IX. Theſe three conceptions, namely, of ſenſible 
ncepti- 5 : 
Sus, el. of Motion, &c.) of Matter and Space, ſeem to be the 
ſenſible 5 | 
— 1 
v. g. Mo- | CY 
ton * a N e. T E S. 
—— > „ which, as the School-men define it] pro 
* 1 —— who like not this definition try bade in Idea cannot itſelf adm! 
chiefof thoſ to give us a better) is to have partes extra partes, 
that ot Moe and as ſuch, 7. e. as including paris (chick 
ee exe parts, as they differ in ſituation from each other, 


22 have things 22 of ſome of them 
ifferent from thoſe which ean be predicated of 
others) it appears plainly. inconfiſtent with their. 
own of ſimple, uniform, indivifible ſpace, 
and applicable to Matter only: And to. attri-| 
dute Extenſion, or parts, to ſpace, according to 
the firſt notion of it laid down by us, will be 
the ſame as to talk of the extenſion or parts of 
Hbjence ; of Privation, or of mere Nothing. Laſt- 
ly, to ask if Space under the ſecond Notion of 


that word, 2. e. as Extenſion in the Abſtract, be 


extended, or have parts, is apparently abſurd; 
tis the fame with that noted Queſtion of the 
Man, who being told that to have Riches was 
to be rich, ask'd if Riches then themſelves were 
Rich? Well, but tho! we can't aſſign any po- 
fitive or conſiſtent properties to ſpace, yet, ſay 
they, we have a Clear Idea of - Di/tance itſelf, 
— of different diſtances one greater than ano- 
ther, which proves that this is ſomething real. 
Let us examine our Idea of Difance a little far- 
ther, and I believe, we ſhall-find it to be only 
the Conception of a niere pofFbility for a line 
of ſuch à certain /ength,. or of ſuoh.- Ai. 

to be contain'd between two ah Bo- 
dies, by mentally applying a material meaſure of 
ſo. many inches, feet, &c. to the ſuppoſed di- 
ſtance between theſe two bodies; of which na- 
terial meaſure, and of its increaſableneſs, we have, 
indeed, a clear Idea, as alſo of the poſlibility 
of its being placed between theſe two bodies, 
tho' at preſent it be not ſo placed: And this 


ſeems to me to be all the conception or Idea, | 


that we can poſſibly frame about it. Well, 
therg>”according to the firſt Suppoſition, Space: 
will be mere nan entity, or nothing, i e. no- 
9518 can be affirm'd, bat every thing deny d 
of it: According to the ſecond, it will be on- 


any reſpec, 
„If Space, fays.Dr: Cudworth, be concluded 
to be nothing elſe but the Ee and Di- 
« lance of body, or wutter conſidered in 2 
* om arty © to this or that particular 
ee body) and ab/fraly in order to the Con- 
« ception of Motion, and the menſaration f 
„things, then do we ſay that there appeareth .. 
* no. ſufficient grounds for this pofitive Infinity 
« of Space, we being certain of no more than 
« this, that be the World, or any figurate bo- 
dy, never ſo great, it is not impoſſible but .- 
„that it might ſtill be ; and greater 
„ without end. Which definite increaſable- 
net of body and ſpace ſeems. to be miſtaken 
&« for a poſitive infinity thereof, Whereas for 
ce this very Reaſon, becauſe it can never be ſo 
« great, but that more magnitude may ſtill be 
« added to it, therefore it can neyer be poſi- 
« tiyely Infinite 

4 To conclude therefore, by Space without 
<« the finite World, is to be underſtood nothing 
« but the poſſibility of body farther and far- 
« ther, without -. yet ſo as never to each 
© to Infinity. 
Hence appears the Weakneſs of that common 
Argument urg'd by Gafſendus, Dr. Clarke, and 
 Raphſon, for the — 22 Space, viz. 
From the impoſſibiſity of ſetting bounds or 1. 
mit to it; ſince that, ſay they, would be to 
ſuppoſe Space bounded by ſomerbing which 54. 
ſelf occupies Space, or elſe by n9ybing, botk 
which are contradictions. 
Which Argument, either firſt of all ſuppoſes 
that Space is really ſome thing, or ſome poſitive 
Quality ; which wants to be proved: Or elſe 
improperly applies bounds and bounders to 
mere non- entity, or wok rage which 
has nothing to do with ea of Bounds. 


j 


ly an Arad! Idas form'd. in the mind from a 


fonabla Man bur perceives them in 


which we have from without, and © natural to us that there ia no rea- 


himſelf. There are ſome who deny 
t 


FE tha 
NOTES. 


If therefore we take Space in the firſt Notion | 


laid down, then its unboundedneſs, will (as 
Dr. Cudworth ſays) fignify nothing but the 
poſſibility of Body farther and rich 
out end ; according to which Senſe, Let us 
ſtate their uſual Queition in other Words, and 
the great gy and impropriety of it will ap- 
r. What is there, ſay they; beyend this 
pace? You muſt eicher imagine more ſuch 


* finite, but to number itfelf I can ſet vo 
&* bounds. Yet what is Number? Nothi 
* but an Abſtract Idea, nothing ad extra, — 


with- “ to ſay to that number is infinite, comes only 


* to this, that we can ſet no bounds to our 
Faculty of Numbering, it being always as 
* eaſy to add to a thouſand, or a Million, one 
© more, fr. as to One, Well then, to ſet 
© bounds to number in the abſtract, is to ſet 


Space or nething, What is there, ſay we, be. 
yond this poſſibility of Exiſtence * You muſt ei- 
ther imagine mere ſuch prſibility of Exiſtence or 
mere nothing, i.e. xon Exiftence. What Conſe- 
quence can poffibly be drawn from ſuck an odd 
kind of Argumentation? | _ 

But if Space be taken in the fecond Senſe, 
i. e. as Extenſion in a&/frafte, then the meaning 
of our not being able to ſet bounds to it will only 
be, that we have a power of enlarging our ab- 
ſtrat Idea in Infinitum, or that we always find 
in our ſelves the ſame ability to add to, or re- 
peat it, and if we always find that we can add, 


we ſhall never find that we cannot add, which Ji 


as a very. eminent Writer on the Subject ob- 
rves) is all the Myſtery of the Matter, and 
all that can be underſtood by infinite Space. 
But it is farther urg'd that there muſt be ſome- 
thing more in the preſent Caſe ; for we find 
not only a Pazwer of enlarging the Idea, but find it 
 #mpoſſuble to [et bounds to the thing; whereas, we 
can enlarge the. Idea of Matter to infinity, but can 
alſo ſet bounds to the thing. it ſeif, In anſwer to 
the firſt part of this Obſection tis ask'd, What 
wing, I pray you, but the thing in your own' 
mind, that is, the Idea ? Prove it to be thing; 
and then we'll enquire whether it has bounds 
- or not; but to ſay the thing is infinite or 
boundleſs, before you have-prov'd. it to exiſt, 
or to be a thing, is too large a ſtep to take. 

- The above. mentlon'd excellent Writer ſolves 
the Difficulty arifing from the ſecond part of. 
the Objection by another parallel Caſe. When 
I conſider the number of the Stars, I can go 
< numbering on in my thoughts ſtill more and 


* 


* bounds to the Faculty itſelf, and to oy that 
it is in my Power to add, when I plainly 
e perceive that I can; and ſo is a direct Can: 


40 tradiction. Zut as to the Number of Stars, 


* or Hairs, or Men, or any thing, I can ſer 


“ bounds. to that, without any contradiction, 


;** becauſe it ſtill leaves me in poſſeſſion of the 
power of numbering, which I find I bave ; 
and which does not require any ſubject ad 
extra, but may go on independent of any, 
* and indifferent to all. Now to apply this to 


— 


« other caſes: the Mind finds in itſelf the fa- 
« culty of enlarging and extending its Idea of - 


« extenfion. It can apply it to Matter, or can 
let it alone; can ſuppole Matter infinitely ex- 
* panded, or can ſet bounds to it: But to ſet 
0 nds to all Extenſion, as well imaginary. 
6 as real, is cramping the Faculty, is denying 
e it the power of enlarging, which is always 
* preſent to the mind, and which ſhe can ne- 
% ver loſe; and, in a word, is a contradiction. 
'« Any, either imaginary, or real, Subject is 
e ſufficient for the mind to exerciſe its Facul · 
ties upon; and ſo if you either ſuppoſe God 
«© or Matter, or Space to be infinitely extend. 
Wed, it is equally ſatisfied with any, All 
© that ſhe requires is that ſhe may be able to 
enlarge the Idea of Extenſion. But, if you, 
„ take from her Extenſion itſelf, that is the 
* Idea of. it, and the Power of adding to it, 
pe 2 deprive her of her Faculty, and deny 
'* her a power which ſhe finds ſhe has. In 
„word, we can ſet bounds to any thing that 
« {till leaves the power of enlarging or ex- 


# tending , infinitely, as we find, we always 


„ more Stars in Infinituer, But I can alfo ſet} can: and if we would ſpeak ſtrictly, it is 
. not aumber that is infinite nor extenſiin infi- 
nite, 


< bounds to them, can ſappoſe their numbers 


2 


— 
3 


12 Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
chat Space is any ching diſtin& from Matter, nor is it much to our 
NOTES. 


| | % nite, which are nothing but »2tions abſtrafted | © Divifbility of Extenſion (and ſometimes, 
\ « from bw. oþ But the mind of Man is able|** Matter) in inſinitum: the Engliſh of all 
: \ - 0.06. mow numbering or extending infi-|* which is no more than this, that whenever- 
N 4% nitely, that is, without ever coming to any | “ we begin to add, we know nat when to 
Stop or Bounds. For to ſet bounds is to]“ have done, becauſe its nothing elſe but do- : 
a deny. and deſtroy the Faculty itſelf: if it]“ ing the ſame over and over again, and we 
18 f « could not always do it, it could not do it at] do not loſe, but rather improve, our Facyl-, 
1 | all. He that can add one to one, as often |** ties by the Exerciſe of them 
«* as he will, can never find an end of num- I © To conclude this Point: I hope it ſuffi- 
“ bering, nor he that can double an Inch as|** ciently appears that the Power the Mind has 
* often as he will, find an end of enlarging ; þ** of. adding and, repeating does abundantly 
% it is all nothing more than repeating one off“ account for our not being able to ſet bounds 
the eaſieſt operations or exerciſes - of the“ to Ideal Extenſion, any more than to Number, 
% mind, and it will always be a contradiction ]“ in the abſtraft, or to Divi4bi/ity, all ariſing 
« for ny Mind to want it. The |< from one. and the ſame Principle, and owing, 
« Cafe being plainly thus, I think it ſhould © to the ſame Cauſe.” - 1 
not be ask d, why a Man cannot ſet bounds This, I think, is a ſolid. and ample confuta- 
* to Number or Extenſion, but how he comes] don, of the Argument drawn from the Idea of 
* to have the Faculty of Counting and Re. | Space and its imaginary infinity, We ſhall only. 
„ peating, which is really tantamount to the add a Word or two to ſhew. that Duration, as 
0 other, and what 5 — reſolves. into. [Well as Space, Number, and all Quantity; any. 
«. And then, I ſuppoſe, the Anſwer is very] thing which can be conſidered only by. way of 
, eaſy, and we need not go to the utmoſt | parts, or in ſucceſſion ; is abſolutely repugnant 
“ Limits of the World to enable us to reſolve |.to, or incapable of, true poſitive. infinity in 
* the Riddle. ; any reſpect. Now by a poſitive, or Metaph 
« T cannot but ſmile to obſerve how.groſly ca, Infinite we always mean that which is a 
ec. we are impoſed upon by Words ſtanding for | ſolutely Perfect in its kind, which cannot ad- 
6 abſtract Ideas, for want of confidering how, | mit of Addition, or Increa/e. "Tis an Idea of a 
and upon What , Occaſions, . theſe abſtraRt | certain. Quality in the 4 Halt, which has no. 
“Ideas were, invented for the Help of weak | mixture of the contraty Quality in it, no fa+ 
% and narrow Conceptions, and have been uſed | lure or dee : and which therefore is our Sau- 
*« ſo long till they are thought to ſtand for real | dard to which we always refer, and by which. 
“ Things. ------ I forgot to add, that we. find | we try, all imperſections, all mix d or finite 
4 much the ſame Caſe with refpe& to the Pi- Qualities, which are for this reaſon called im- 
4. v;/ibility of Extenſion, as in regard to the | perſect, becauſe they fall ſhort of our 1 
<«. other. For when we have mentally divided Standard, and are property negatigns of it: 
« our imaginary. Space into 10, 20, or 3o{ Conſequently our Idea of Perfefion muſt be a. 
« parts, we are not in the leaſt hinder'd from] poſitive one, and prior to that of Imper/e2ion ;.- 
« dividing and ſubdividing every part, as|as will appear from Cudworth cited in & >, 
* often and as long as we pleaſe. For by this] where the Reader may find a full account of 
« Artifice oß the Mind, Diviſibility is brought] this poſitive Infinity, and how we get the Idea 
« under Addition, and there is no End of that. of it, and are able to diſtinguiſh it from that. 
We can always be adding to the number of] negative one explain'd by Mr. Locke, which is, 
„ divifible parts ene way, as well as to en- EE wich it. 8 
« (larged parts the other. They are both but o return. If then a Metaphyſical Infinite. 
* the fame work of the Mind. And hence | means. perfect, or that to tobich nothing can be. 
*..come many notable demonſtrations of the | added, tis plain chat Duration, Num 1 
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purpoſe whether it be or no: we 


* 


all Quantity, the very Nature and Idea of 
which includes perpetual [ncreaſeablene/t or Ad- 
dibility, muſt be eſſentially nan of this 
abſolute or poſitive Infinity, in like manner as 
Cudworth has ſhewn of Space and Body in the 
Paſſage referr'd. to above. Farther, if we 
attend to the Notion of an [»finite Series, and 
take a view of the manifold Abſurdities which 
accompany. it, in any- manner of conception 

from which abſurdities we draw our only 

roof of a firſt Cauſe, or God) we ſhall be ne- 
ceſſarily led to exclude from Infinity all ſuch: 
things as exiſt Seriatim, or muſt be conceiv'd as 
conſiſting in, and compoſed of, ſarceſſive parts, 
i. e. ſuch as Duration, Number, Space, Motion, 
Magnitude, Cc. all which, when faid to be 
infinite, are nothing but ſo many infinite Series, 
and therefore liable to the ſame abſurdities ; 
as the abovemention'd Ayther has demonſtrated 
of them altogether. Intell. Syſtem, p. 643, &c. 
and of Motioz in particular, p. 843. The ſame 
is ſhewn of Duration or Time, by Dr. Bentley, 
Heyl“ Lee. Serm. 3. p. 104, 105, 5th Edit. 
Where ſpeaking of 2 Generations of Men 
ſuppoſed to be already paſt (and the Argument 
is the very ſame in Years or Ages) What- 
« ſoever, ſays he, is now paſt, was once actu- 
« ally preſent; ſo that each of thoſe infinite 
% Generations, was once in its turn actually 
«« preſent, therefore all except one Generation 
% were once future; and not in being, which 
« deſtroys the very Suppoſitlon: For either that 
« one Generation muft itſelf have been infi- 
« nite, which is nonfenſe ; or it was the finite 
« beginning of infinite Generations, between 
« itſelf = us, that is, infinity terminated at 
« both ends, which is nonſenſe as before. A- 
« gain, Infinite paſt Generations of Men have 
66 — once actually preſent, there may be 
« ſome one man, ſuppoſe then, that was at 


« infinite diſtance from us now, therefore that | 


„ man's ſon likewiſe, rs younger, ſu 

4% poſe, than his 8 Mage”. 1 
66 fiſtance from us, or at finite : if that Son 
« too was at infinite diſtance from us, then one 
« infinite is longer by 40 years than another; 
«« hich is abſurd; if at finite, then 40 years 


- 


we cannot without offering Vio- 


NOTES. 


% added to finite makes it infinite, which is as 
6 _ mw other. . 
ele and a great many more Arguments 0 
the ſame kind —_ in Sir M. Hales Primitive 
— of —— Q Ho w_ 4. and Stil- 
ing fleet's Origines Sacre, AS. t& 7. 
8. wet alſo — Confutation o an — 42 
ries of ſucceſſive Beings in the beginning of 
N. 18. and X. (How this Reaſoning is 
conſiſtent with the Eternity of God, and what- 
the true meaning of that Attribute is, ſee N. 18. 
A. c. or Dr. Bentley's zd Sermon at Bel Lec- 


ture, prop. 1. or A. Bp King's Sermon on Pre- 
deſtination, &c.) The like is ſhewn of Nember- - 
and all Quantity, by the ingenious Author of 
the Impartial Enquiry into the exiſtence and na-+ * 


ture of God, p. 24, Cc. If any Number- 
be abſolutely or infinitely great, it can be 
* for no other reaſon than becauſe tis abſolute-- 
ly or in its very nature incapable of increaſe- 
4 without an abſolute contradiction. But the. 
* yery nature of all Quantity infers on the 


** contrary a neceſſity of the increaſe of its 2 


« Greatneſs on the ſuppoſition. of the leaſt ad- 
dition: For ſince no Quantity: is more or- 
& leſs ſuch, or poſſeſſes more. or leſs of the. 
* nature of Quantity, than another, it fol-. 
„ lows,. that all Qyantities being of the» 
„ fame general Nature muſt ſeverally bear a+ 
proportion to each other- For example, 
* that can be no Unit which by the addition. 


of an Unit will not become two: and b 


10 2 of reaſon, that is no Million which 
* by the addition. of a fingle Unit will not 


*« increaſe to the greatneſs of a Million and an- 


% Unit. For if it be but-a Million after the 
« Addition af an Unit, tis plain it muſt be- 


* fore that Addition have been leſs than a- 
Million by an Unit. ------ The like may be 


„ faidofall other Quantities. p. 25.” _ 

The Learned Dr. Clarke endeavours to evade- 
all theſe. Arguments about Parts, c. by 
1 that any Number of Vears, Days, 
and Hours; or of Miles, Yards, or Feet, (9c. 
can be conſider'd as any aliguet, or confti-- 
% tuent parts of infinite Time or Space, or be 
* compared at all with it, or bear any kind. 


e. 


13 


14 


at our confuſed Idea of infinite Quantity but by 
- firſt having a clear Idea of ſome certain part of 


' Pleaſe, and ftill findin” as much room for, or 
poſſibility of, multiplying it as we did when 
| we began: After the utmoſt enlargement of 
that Idea we can poſſibly make, we find 


. 


, 


c. 17+ & 3- But does this Idea of Infinite 
(which ſeems to be the only one the Doctor 
- ever thought of) when applied to Time or Space, 


an infinity of the ſame Time and Space; or as 


* nearer the End of ſuch enlargement, than 


reduced to nothing. It is as if one ſhould 
* fay, in the Carteſian ſuppoſition of a mate- 


-conceive, that hours and feet, c. ſhould not 


| Concerning the Origin, of Eval. 
lence to our Underſtandings, deny, but. that the conception. of Spage 


is diſtinct from the conception of Matter. 


SECT 


NOTES. 


4 of proportion to it, or be the foundation of 
< any Argument in 2 Queſtion concerning 
r 


it. Demonſtr. of the Divine Attr. p. 37, 
5 5th Edit. But does not this look ſome- 
thing like avoiding one great difficulty by: 
admitting a greater ? For how do we come 


that Quantity, in Space, For inſtance, of ſuch 
a ſtated Length, as a Foot ; in Time, of an Hour, 
c. and then by doubling, trebling, or any 
way multiplying, that ſame Idea as long as we 


* no more reaſon to ſtop, nor are one Jot 


« we were when we firſt ſet out. Locke B. 2. 


alter the very nature, eſſence, and idea of that 
Time and Space ? Don't we ſtill conſider it as 


conliſting in a continual addibility of ſuch por- 


nity (i. e. that to which nothing can poſib] 

be added) becauſe they include a perpetual - 
dibility, as we obſerv'd, which js call'd their 
Infinity, and which is a direct contradiction to, 
what we call a poſitive Infinite : And therefore 
poſitive Infinity apply'd to them is very wrong 
apply d, and a poſitive infinity of Matter, num- 
ber, time, ſpace, any quantity or quality that 
conſiſts of parts, or muſt be conſider d in ſuc- 
ceſſion, i. e. to which this negative infinite, and 
this only, is and muſt be apply'd, are all con- 
traditions. Now inſtead of anſwering this 
Argument againit the abſolute Infinity of Time 
and Space, Dr. Clarke firſt of all ſuppoſes that 
time and ſpace are abſolutely infinite, and then 
4 po N this our yay > conceiv- 
ing infinity, (which yet is the on we 
— of Ar it in theſe * 
could not poſſibly be infinite : He argues that 
we muſt not conſider them in this way, namely 
as if their parts had any relation at all to their 
Infinity. But ſhould not the Argument rather 
be revers d, and the conſequence of it ſtand 
thus ? This is our only way of conce iving any 
infinite applicable to theſe Things, but this way 
[we cannot conceive theſe to be poſitively infi- 


tions of Time and Space; or as a Whole (if 
that word did not imply limitation) made up of 


apply'd to 


nite (or poſitive Infinity cannot 
= without a contradiction; therefore we 


numberleſs ſach pts of time and ſpace as are [cannot at all conceive theſe to be poſitively 


of the ſame kind with theſe hours and feet ? 


nfinite without a contradiction, or therefore 


To ſay that infinite Space has no parts, is (as Itheſe are not poſitively infinite. 


Leilnitz urges in his fourth Letter to Dr. Clarke 
No. 11. p. 99.) * to fay that it does not conſiſt 
« of finite Spaces; and that infinfte Space 
« might ſubſiſt, tho? all finite ſpaces ſhould be 


„ rial, extended, Unlimited World, that 
*« ſuch a World might ſubſiſt, tho all the Bo- 
« dies of which it confifts, ſhould be reduced 
„ to nothing.” *Tis therefore impoſſible to 


be aliquot parts of infinite Time and ſpace, and 
that theſe parts ſhould not bear ſome kind of 
ries gp to this Infinity, Theſe parts in- 
d 


I There is indeed a certain uſe of the term in- 
nite among Mathematicians, where this rea- 
ſoning of Dr. Clarke's might be admitted, but 
that is only where they confider Quantities, re- 
latively, and not abſolutely, and therefore that 
can have no place where we are conſidering. 
real Exiſtences. Thus when Geometricians 
ſay that. one — arp bo infinitely leſs than. a- 
nother, they mean that their infinitely ſmall 
Quantity is no aliquot part of, bears no pro- 
portion to, or cannot be compared with the 
other ; but proportion is (nothing Teal but) 
purely relative, and therefore the term infinite. 
apply'd here muſt be ſo too. Thus for inſtance, 


— 


will never reach our prſitive-abſetute Infi- 


e Angle of Contact made by a Curve and its 
| | | Tangent 


s B N U. 
Of the Enquiry after the Firſt Cauſe: 


I. Suppoſing theſe three, viz. Metion, Matter, and Space, we are in-An enquiry - 
they be of # theraſzlves, or of ſome- concerning 


the next place to examine Whether 


ung elſe? If of themfelves, the thing is done, and we are to enquire Matter, and 
no about it. For thofe things chat exiſt by Nurure are cauſes Space whe- 
of Exiftence to themſelves, i. e. do not ſtand in need of 
nd on ſomethin Ig 


cauſe; if they depend 


that alſo, what it is, and what are its properties. 
II. We muſt prefume that all our - 
without us are true, that is, repreſent the things as God woul 


' Motion, 


| ny external | pe Mg 
elfe, there will be a about ſelves. 
tons- of ſirrtple Objects we are to 
d have form our 


them known to us, except we elſewhere difcover ſome Fallacy or Pre- — mw 


=_ adhering to them. (6) For we can judge of things no otherwiſe _— 
1 


from our Coneeptions, Nor 


NOTES. —"— 
Tangent is infinitely leſs than any Nis is nol (6.) Thus in Sight we find the ſhape and fee 


Angle, i. e. bears no proportion to it, is no 
meaſure of it, or cannot any ways —— 
with it----- If this were not the ſenſe of Ma- 
thematicians here, I cannot ſee how there could 
be a difference of Infinites amongſt them, but 
"tis well known that they have infinitely little 

ritities, which yet are infinitely great ones, 
4. e. with reſpe& to other _— And 
thus they may have an infinite ſueceſſion of in- 
ereaſiug quantities, every one of which ſhalt 
be infinitely greater than the other that is low- 
er in the ſeries:“ But all this is nothing to ab- 
ſolute Metaphyſical Infinite which cannot be 
ceonſider'd in that manner, and therefore what, 
relates to the former infinites cannot be the 
foundation of any Argument concerning this. 


are we. to ſeek for any other (B.) eite or 
Cri oN require a 
our ſimple 
Conceptions 
of a viſible object are very much varied upon mace 
us according to its diſtance, and the fituation of to ſuſ g 
the place from whence the profpe& is taken. Palla. 
| When the Picture of Objechs being prick'd © *©?* 
dut by the. Pencili of rays upon the Retina of the 
Eye 45 not give the true Figure of thoſe Ob- 
jets (as they not always do, being diverſely 
projected, as the Lines proceeding from the ſe- 
veral points happen to fall upon that conceve 
farface) this, tho it might impoſe upon a Being 
that has nv faculty tor to ſenſe, does not 
impoſe upon our Reaſon, which knows how the 
appearance is alter'd,-and'why. Reaſon may be 
apply'd to over-rule-and correct ſenſe in this 
and the like caſes. Hallam Rel. Nat. delin. 
. 54 c, ſee more impoſitions of this kind + 


The equivocal uſe of the word Infinite in theſel fn Locke's Eſſay, B. 2. C. g. 8. 


different ſenſes by jumbling Mathematics and 
Metaphyſies together, has, I believe, occafion'd. 
moſt of the Confuſion attending Subject of 


8. 8, 
B.) They. who look for ay other Criterion 
ruth or Certainty loſe their Labour; ther 


this kind. 


of 

who 7 —— a Clear, diſtinct, or detirminate luru 
in the terion; are never the nigher, for the 

4 Queſtic a 


vid. Nereten Princ. Math. L. I. & 1, Keil Ihtrod. ad ver. Phyſ. $. 3. and Myers Fluxions ad! 


Princip. 


Cauſe, from 


is no ground 


ir 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
Criterion of Truth than that a Conception of any thing offered to the 


Mind 


NOTES. 


Queſtion returns, viz: by what Criterion are 


we certain that this Idea is clear, di/fin? or de- 


derminate, or that this is to be look'd upon as 
the Criterion; and ſo on in infinitum: we muſt 
therefore ſtop ſomewhere, and determine of th 

Inellect, as of the ſenſes, that an Object by its 


reſence, according as it is repreſented to the 


ind, whether it be clear, or obſcure, diſtinct or 
confuſed ; whether it be determinate or indeter- 
minate, effectually determines that to exert the 
act it ſhould exert, and that there is no need of 
any Criterion. For inſtance, if any one would 


be certain whether the Sun ſhines, whether the 


Light be clear, or obſcure, he need uſe no o- 
ther Criterion befide his Eyes, let him open 
them, and- whether he will or no, he'll per- 


_ -ceive whether it ſhines or not, and alſo what 
that Light is, nor can he otherwiſe avoid per- 
- ceiving this, and be 
. ſhutting or turning away his Eyes. The Game 
Method is to be obſerved in Intellectualn. Let 
- Him that wants to know whether _ Propoſi- 

I 


ing certain of it, than 'by 


tion be true or falſe, apply it to his Mind, with 


- the Reaſons which prove or diſprove it (if there 
need any Reaſons) and he'll be forc'd whether 
he will or no, to aſſent or diſſent, or ſuſpend his 


aſſent, according as the Condition of the ob- 


ject requires; nor can he avoid paſſing his 


Judgment but by diverting his Intellect. For 
fince perception of Objects is an Act of the 
Mind itſelf, and c/earne/5 or ob/turity, determi- 
aateneſi or undeterminateneſs, are modes or afec- 
tions of this AA of conceiving Objects, not of the 
Objects themſelves, we can judge of the Acts of 
our Minds and their affections no otherwiſe 
than from the Senſe and Indication of the Mind 
itſelf. For as by a power of the Mind we are 


conſcious that we perceive a thing, ſo by the 


very ſame power we are no leſs conſcious whe- 
ther we perceive the thing aſcurely or clearly, 
aeterminately or undeterminately. © . | 

Nor do come off hetter who put the 
Agreement or, * of Ideas for a Crite- 
rion ; nay worſe, for they think to diſpatch a 


matter of the greateſt 1 by a Ar 
iloſophers. Nor 


bor, which is unworthy of 


( 


yet do theyattain their End ; for the Queſtion 
recurs as before, by what Criterion are they 
aſſur d of the Agreement or Diſagreem#nt of 
Ideas, or whence did they learn the Truth of 
this proportion, viz. That this is the Criterion of 
Trath If they ſay, tis evident to the Mind of 
itſelf, and needs no other Criterion, why are 
not other Truths after the ſame manner diſco- 
vered without a Criterion ? Setting aſide Cri- 
terions therefore, we muſt neceſſarily attend to 
the Conceptions themſelves, and in all thin 
follow the Guidance of our Mind. For it will 
as certainly embrace Truth duly offer'd to it, as 
Fire will conſume combuſtible Matter/: And 
there's no more neceſſity for a Criterion for the 
Underſtanding to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſe- 
hood, than for the Fire to diſtinguiſn between 
combuſtible and incombuſtible Matrer : Appl 
an Object, and the thing will be done of itſelf. 
A Perſon may reply, that there is ſomething in 
the combultible Matter which fits it for the re- 
ception of the Flame, namely /u/phur, or ſome- 
thing of that nature; after the ſame manner 
alfo there is ſomething in things whereby they 
are naturally fitted to determine the Aſſent of 
Underſtanding, and this is the Agreement or 
Conformity of Ideas, which therefore diſcovers 
the Truth, and is the Criterion by which the 
Underſtanding is determined. I anſwer, all 
Logicians (as far as I remember) uſed to found 
Afermation in the Agreement, Negation in the 
Diſagreement of the Terms between them{elves, 
and 1//ation, in their Agreement inynthe ſame 
third. But fince this Conformity or Agree- 
ment of the Terms may be either rea or 7255 
rent, here is the proper place and uſe of a Cri- 
terion, namely to diſtinguiſh the apparent from 
the real: For a verbal affirmation of the agree- 
ment between. the Terms, when the Mind per- 
ceives none, is a /ye.3 when 'tis only apparent, 
an Error; but in both a Fa/fity. 

If any one can produce any other Criterion 
to diſtinguiſh this apparent conformity, or dif- 
agreement, from the real, beſide the. application 
and attention of the Mind, he might be thought 


to have diſcover'd ſomething truly uſeful to 
| 1 Mankind, 


chan the very 


Y Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
Mind forcibly extorts aſſent; as there is no other Criterion of Ob- 


jets perceived by the Senſes, than 


that an Object, by its preſence for- 


ces us to perceiye it even againſt our Wills, If therefore the Concep- 


tions 


NOTES. 


Munkind ; but inſtead of that to put upon us 
the very Agreement or rr of Ideas, 
is to lay down the thing itſelf as done, about 
which the Query is how it can be done ? For 
that is what we enquire aftet, i. e. how we may 
be certain that we are not*deceiv'd in taking 

parent Conformity for real. I know, there 
is a certain Art of propoſing Truths ts the Un- 
derſtanding by which it may more eafily per- 
ceive and judge whether they really agree or 
no; as there is an art of placing the Fuel ſo as 
to take Fire more readily, but this is nothing 
to the Criterion of Trath; nay it proves that 
_ is none other beſide the Mind duely ap- 
ply'd, | 

"Tis to be obſerv'd alſo that the Antients 
Placed Affirmation in the A ent of the 
Terms, much more properly than the Moderns 
do in the Agreement of Idea: For as we 


have ſhewn before, ® we know ſeveral Truths 


of things whereof we have properly no Ideas ; 
unleſs they will abuſe the Word Idea contrary 
to common uſe, and the ſenſe of Antiquity, 
For according to Plato, who ſeems to have been 
the firſt that introduced Ideas into Philoſophy, 
Knowledge by Ideas is peculiar to God, who 
alone perceives things immediately by their Eſ- 
ſences: But we (as was ſhewn before, ) by 
Marks and Characters, which whether they be 
impreſs'd on the Mind by immediate ſenſation 
from the Things themſelves, or collected from 
the ſimilitude, proportion, or relation to the 
Things which are r by the Senſes, can · 
not more properly be call'd the Ideas of Things, 
ords can: For they are often 
no more like the Eſfences of things, nor is it 
neceſſary that they ſhould ; fince they ſuffici-; 
ently anſwer the ends for which Knowledge 
was given us, if they diſtinguiſh things from 
one another and diſcover their Uſes. | 

And in reality this ſeems to be the only dif- 
ference between Words and theſe Marks, that 
. X D 


* Note A. + Mie A. 


we connect Sounds with the things 
tary impoſition, but the /en/ations of the Mind, 
which are the Marks whereby the Underſtan4- 
ing diſtinguiſhes things from each other, are 
join'd by Nature to the Preſence of them. Tis 
from Inſtitution, for Inſtance, that we call a 
Body from which Light is diffuſed, the Sun: 
But nature imprints the ſenſation of Light, and 
a Globe of two Foot upon the preſence of it, 
which are the marks from whence the Mind 
reaſons about it, and perhaps reſemble its Eſ- 
ſence no more than that very ſound of the 
Word Sun does. 

Tis to be obſerv'd farther, that theſe Marks 
are produced in us at various times, and by 
different Faculties, and ſometimes have no 
manner of connection with each other. When 
this happens, we are in doubt whether they 
belong to the fame thing : ſometimes alſo they 
are equivocal, and belong to more things, and 


then we enquire whether the things wick 


which they are connected be different. That 
we be not impoſed upon by theſe, there's need 
of Enquiry, Attention, Obſrroation and Re-ſearch: 
By application to theſe, the Underſtandin 
diſcovers Truth, and embraces it when diſ- 
cover'd, without any Criterion, beſide the 
Power implanted in it by Nature, whereby 'tis 
naturally adapted to perceive the Truth duly 
ropoſed (as the Sight does Colours, the Taſte 
vours) and to diſtinguiſh, by Marks, the real 
from the apparent Congruity of Things. (7) 
) Tho? our Author ſeems to have been ar- 
Nins ſtrenuouſly againſt Locke in moſt of this 
ote ; yet the whole, I think, is a diſpute on- 
bor Words, and will come to the very 
e thi whether we take his, or Loctes 
Account of it. Our Authir ſays, a Con 
tion offer'd to the Mind forces its aſſent, wi 
out any other Criterion of its reality or con- 
formity to the Thing. Locke tells us, that 
Truth, or Certainty, confiſts rams er the 
| ons 


by volun- | 


Concerning the Origin of Evil, © 
tions which we have of theſe three before mention'd, repreſent them 
to us as exiſting neceſſarily, ſo that they cannot be ſeparated from Ex- 
iſtence (C.) even in Thought, we muſt affirm that theſe exiſt of tbem- 
ſelves, 


— 


NOTES. 


Connection, Relation or Agreement of our I. 
deas, of which connection, c. we have no 
other evidence than the real perception of it 
by the Mind. Our Author affirms, that the 
Application or Attention of the Mind is ſuffi- 
cient ta diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood. Locke 
ſays, a clear perception of the, Mind is all that 
is required to that end. Our Autbor tells us, 
in the laſt place, that Truth or Affirmation was 


much better 3 agreement of Terms, 


Mert, or Characters, than of Ideas. Locke di- 
ſtinguiſhes Truth, into Yerba! (which is the 
conformity of Ideas to the Terms) and Mental 
(which, is the conformity of Ideas to each o- 
ther} and Metaphyſical, or real, (which is their 
conformity to the real exiſtence of things) of 
which, lat kind of Truth we have no Criteri- 
on, fo that there ſeems to be no other diffe- 
rence. between theſe two Authors, than what 
lies in the different uſe of the Word Idea (as 
was above mentioned. in the Notes 3 and 4.) 


which, according to the Latitude tis uſually 


taken in by Mr. Locke and his Followers, com- 
prehends all our Author's Marks, Characters, 
Senſations, and Conceptions, &c. For a more 
compleat anſwer to that old Queſtion, What is 
the General Criterion of Truth.? ſee Mr. Watts's 
Logic, P. 2. c. 2. $..7. p. 173, 174. 2d. Edit: 
C.) This way of Reaſoning is different 
from that of Des Cartes; for he applies this Ar- 
gument to Complex Ideas made by the Mind 
out of ſimple ones, but this proceeds upon 
ſimple ones only. The ground of the diffe- 
rence lies in this, the Mind may erroneouſly 
join ſuch things together as neither are nor can 
join'd. in nature-: for exemple, the, moſt 
perlect Being is made up of a Collection of all 
the Perſections which the Mind has obferv'd 
diſperſed all over Nature: But whether ſuch a 
Collection does really exiſt any where may wel] 
be queſtion'd; (8.) nor can it be proved. from 
that very collection or Idea, which is a Work 
of the Mind alone, But the caſe is different 


ina ſimple Idea produced by the Object itſelf, 


i 


þ 


For fince this comes not from elſewhere, we 
cannot attribute any other manner of Exiſtence 
to it than that which it brings along with it 
into the Mind. 

When I think of a Man preſent, I cannot 
but believe that he-exiſts, f. e. I attribute a 
Exiflence to him; but that he will exiſt for the 
future, I perceive, . may either be or not be, 


1. e. I aflign him paſible Exiſtence ; but if there 


be any thing, which, from the Idea that I have- 
of it, I cannot conſider otherwiſe than . 3s ex- 
Ming, Iam as certain that it does always exiſt, . 
as that the Man exiſts when I ſee him., For, 
the reaſon why I believe the Man that is pre- 
ſent to exiſt, is, becauſe I cannot even in my. 
Mind conceive him not to exiſt, while I per- 
ceive that he is preſent. If therefore there be 
any thing which I c:nnot ſo much as conceive 


in my Mind not to have exiſted, or not to ex- 


iſt for the future, tis manifeſt that I believe this 
to have exiſted always, for the very ſame rea - 
ſon that I believe the Man to exiſt who is now 
preſent. 

Now it is to be obferved, that ſomething - 
muſt exiſt of itſelf and include zecef/ary E x- 
iftence in its Nature; in the next place we en- 

uire what that is; nor can it be determin'd o- 
therwiſe, than by the conceptions which we 
have of things: If any thing which we know 
to exiſt, implies Exiſtence in its very notion, 
and cannot mentally be ſeparated from it, we 
muſt conclude, that this hath always exiſted, 
and does not require a Cauſe diſtin from it- 
ſelf. Bat if I have any.reaſon to ſuſpe& that, I 
do not ſee the preſence of a Man, but a Statue, 
and ſo may be miſtaken ; I find this Is pole, : 
and in that caſe. would not attribute a Ex. 
ifence to it without Examination. So if there 
be any. reaſon . why I cannot conceive a thing 
not to have exiſted; or not to exiſt for the fu-. 
ture, tho” in reality it once did not exiſt, and 
perhaps does not now; in this caſe I may ſuſpect 
myſelf to be miſtaken, and to attribute neceſſary 


Exiſtence to it from an erroneous Conception. 1 
1 | t. 


Eo 


* 


Concerning the 


Origin | of | Evil. : 


ſelves, and require no Cauſe of their Exiſtence. But if we can conceive 
theſe once not to have been, to have begun to be, or to be capable of 
Annihilation, tis plain that Neceſſary Exiftence belongs not to them, 
nor are they of themſel ves, * therefore have their Being from 


ſome- 


NOTES, 


It muſt be confeſt, this Suſpicion is ſtronger 


in Complex Ideas form'd by the Mind, than in 
thoſe fn ones that are produced in it by the 
very Objects themſelves, and without its aſſi- 
ſtance; yet it may have place in both, as may 
be ſeen below. Care alſo muſt be taken, that 
we do not rob thiugs of their exiſtence raſhly, 
and without Examigation ; for who doubts but 
we may be miſtaken in ſeparating Exiſtence 
from, as well as attributing it to, them. But 
if, after due Attention, we plainly find that 
our Conceptions of certain things do not at- 
tribute neceſſary Exiſtence to them, we muſt 
conclude, that we are either miſtaken In every 
thing, or not - miſtaken here. If then we find 
that neither the Idea of Motion, nor of Matter, 
includes Exiſtence in itſelf, nor is connected 
with 11. gg. if after 2 er 
enquiry, they appear plain e, it is as 
Jo that Mater 42 Malen do not exiſt of 
' themſelves, as any thing can be: For nothing 
is otherwiſe certain than from the conceptions 
which we have of every thing. 


It may be objected, that there are ſome who | 


doubt of, ſome who deny, the Being of a God; 
-we cannot therefore conclude, becauſe we may 
"conceive ſomething not to exiſt, that Exiſten e 
-is not included in its nature; For, by thi: 
Means, not only Space and Matter, but alſo 
God himſelf, would not be /c//-exifent, ſince 
we ſee ſome bereaving him of his Exiſtence, 1c. 
conceiving him not to exiſt, whereas he ne- 
, ceſſarily muſt be ſelf-exiſtent ; *Tis not a right 

Conclufion therefore, that Space, &c. do not 


exiſt of themſelves, becauſe we can in our 


Minds ſeparate Exiſtence from them. 

There are, T own, who deny the Being of a 
God, (for what is there ſo abſurd that ſome 
may not imagine?) but in the interim, that 
they really believe him not to exiſt, I very 
much doubt. However, ſuppoſing God to 
have exiſtence, there are none but do acknow- 


| 


cateſt diligence and 


ledge that he exiſts neceſſarily; nor do any ſeek 
for a cauſe of his Exiſtence: 411 ſet that tis of 
ſuch a nature as excludes a Cauſe. 

But in Space, Matter, and Motion, tis quite 
another thing ; almoſt all Men grant that theſe 
do now-exiſt, yet theſe ſame Men own that 
they may not exiſt; which cannot be faid of 
God, if He be but granted to exiſt. Why can 
I, mentally at leaft, deprive Space, c. which' 
are conceiv'd actually to exif}, of their Exi- 
ſtence, and conſider them for the future as 
non-exiſtent, but cannot ſeparate the Idea of 
God from Exiſtence even in thought, 'if I once 
grant that he does exiſt? There's certainly no 
other reaſon, but that the Divine Nature in- 
cludes Exiſtence in itſelf ; whereas the nature 
of Space, Matter and Motion does not. 
folicitous about the Cauſe of things, than as 
the nature of them * to be ſuch as muſt 
require a Cauſe: We enquire, for inſtance, 
from whence the Tide, and Saltneſ of the Sea 
rears and ſearch for the cauſes of them: 

ut why do we ſuſpe that theſe really have a 
Cauſe? Is it becauſe we obferve the Sc 
ſometimes toſs'd with the Tide, or Salt; and 
ſometimes ſtill, or ſweet? Nothing like it: 
For, who ever ſaw the Sea 
ſweet, ſo as from thence to raiſe a doubt about 
the Cauſe ? Why then don't we reſt without 
enquiring after Cauſes, perſuaded that things 
have always been as they are, and that thoſe 
which are Eternal require no Caufe ? Whence 
is it, that the Mind does not at all acquieſce in 
this, nor is any one ſo ſtupid, as to be moved 
by it to lay aſide the St of Cauſes? Is it 
not from hence that the Mind remonſtrates a- 
* it, and declares to us, even againſt our 

ills, that the Tide, or Saltneſs of the Sea, 
is not eſſential to it? Nor does it otherwiſe 


diſtinguiſh whether an Affection, Mode, or Qua- 
4%, be extrinſical to the thing, or require : 


Por tis to be obſerv d, that we are no farth&f 


rfectly ſtill, or 
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ſomething elſe, For, ſince they may either exiſt, or not exiſt, Exi- 
ſence is not of their Nature, and if it be not of their Nature they muſt 
have it from without; and there wants a Cauſe by which the Indiffe- 


— 


rence, 


NOTES. 


Cauſe, than as this is not included in the Eſ- 
ſence of that thing in which it happens to in- 
here. This appears plainly enough from hence, 
that it troubles not itſelf about the Sea's being 
extended, fince it ſees that is eſſential to it, but 
is in the interim ſolicitous why it is Salt; for 
no other reaſon, but becauſe it can conceive 
that it may be either ſalt, or ſweet. 

The ſame muſt be ſaid of Matter, and its A 
ſections or Modes. If any things be contain'd in 
the conception of its 
ſary connection with it, our Mind enquires 
not after their Cauſe, but acquiees as ſoon as 
ever it perceives that neceſſity or connection: 
but it ſeeks ſolicitouſly after the Cauſes of others, 
and reſts not till it has found them. For Ex- 
ample, when it thinks of the Exiſtence or Mo- 
bility of Matter it looks for no Cauſes of them, 
for it perceives that theſe are included in the 
nature of it, or flow neceſſarily from it; But 
it demands a Cauſe of its Exiſtence, Fluidity 
and Motion, for it judges theſe to be as —_ 
to Matter, as the Tide and Saltneſs. are to the 


Sea. 

And if any ſay theſe have been always ſo, and 
therefore require no Cauſe, he'll appear to talk 
no leſs abſurdly, than he that. ſhould ſay. the 
ſame of the Tide and Saltneſs of the Sea; nor 
will he ſatisfy our Thoughts any, better: For 
ide and Saltneſs be ſuppoſed” e- 
ternal or temporary, ſince: they proceed not 
from the very nature of the. Sea, they muſt. ne- 
ceſſarily have a Cauſe, if we will. believe our 
own Minds. After the ſame Manner, whether 
the Exiſtence, Motion and Fluidity of Matter 
be ſuppoſed” eternal or temporary, ſince, they 
are not included in its Nature, nor flow neceſ- 
farily from it, any more than the Tide and 
Saltneſs of the Sea do from its Nature, *tis e- 

ually neceſſary that they have a Cauſe. Either 
all Enquiry into the Cauſes of things isentirely 
to be rejected, or to be admitted in theſe. Either 
we muſt imagine that nothing has any Cauſe, 


or grant that theſe require one: For, tis un- 
malunable to expe a Cauſe in ſoma particular 


ature, or have a neceſ- 


things, and to pronounce it unneceſſary in o- 


thers, which are exactly alike. 
I know, ſome think that theſe things come 


= Nature, and that we muſt ſeek for no other: 


auſe beſide it, and I think they fay true: All. 
theſe come by Nature, but by the: Nature of 
what? Let them tell us. Not by their own; 


Not by the Nature of Space, or Matter; for 


they have no neceſſary connection with theſe, 
nor are included in them. We muſt therefore. 
_ another Nature from whence they pro- 
ceed and derive their Origin. . 

Hence it appears, that if we will truſt our 
own Thoughts, and follow their direction, we 
are no leſs certain of a Cauſe diſtin from 


Matter and Space, which gave Exiflence and 


particular Qualities to each of them, than that. 


the Tide and Saltneſs of the Sea muſt have a> 


nother Cauſe beſide: the Sea itſelf. Nay, we 
muſt either change our: whole Method and 
procedure: of inyeſtigating cauſes, or admit a. 
Cauſe of theſe;. which Cauſe can be no other 


ty of all things is contain'd. (g.) 
(8.) That is, might be queſtion'd, if there 


T God: himſelf, in whoſe Nature the cauſali- 


were. no better proof of its Exiſtence than that 


Conception only. However, this Notion has 


been very much inſiſted on, both by the Carte- 
fan and U 


veral of our own. Philoſophers, who 
were not:willing to part with any one Argu-. 


ment which ſeem'd to have the leaſt tendency 


towards the ſupport of ſo good a Cauſe. The. 
Sum of their Argumentation ſeems to be this. 
We can have no Idea gf any thing, but what 
has either an eua/ or a poſſible Exiſtence ; but 
we have an Idea of God, 7. e. of a Being of 
Infinite Perfections, which might poſſibly ex- 
iſt; therefore he muſt have an actual Exiſtence: 
For actual Exiſtence is a degree of Perſection, 
and the foremention'd Idea, according to, 


the Suppoſition, includes all pofſible Perfecti- 


on, therefore it muſt include that, otherwiſe 
we ſhould have an Idea af ſomething abſo- 


lutely rfect without one poſſible Degree of 


P on, which is a contradiction in _ 
: N. 


=) 
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rence or Poſſibility of Exiſtence, or non-exiſtence, may be determin'd. 
Nor do we judge a Cauſe in _ to be otherwiſe neceſſary than as 


they are in their own Nature in 


whereby it exiſts, 


Herent, that is, paſſive, in regard to 
Exiſtence. For, if our Conceptions repreſent ſomething to us as ne- 
ceſſary in its own nature, we enquire no farther about the Cauſe 


D 3 


III. If 


NOTES. 


Put this is all begging the Queſtion. Fer 
it is not the bare poſhbility of /appofing it to 
have all poſſible perfeftions that infers its 
actual exiſtence, but the ing it to have 
them. Indeed if we ſuppoſe it to have all poſ- 
fible perfections, we muſt at the ſame time ne- 
ceſſarily ſuppoſe it to exiſt, fince Exiſtence is 
a poſlible perfection; otherwiſe we ſhould ſup- 
pole it to have all poflible perfections, and yet 
to want one, which is a Contradiction. But 
Rill this is only an Exiſtence, ex Hypothefi, a 
true conſequence from doubtful premiſes, and 
which will as eaſily follow from the ſuppoſal of 
its having but any One perfection, ſince that 
muſt neceſſarily imply exiſtence. The certainty 
then of ſuch actual exiſtence, does by no means 
follow from the ſuppoſed poſſibility of it, as 
theſe Men would be underftood : This Con- 
clufion will never held good ; what cannot be 
ſuppoſed without a Contradiction certainly 
does not exif, therefore what can be ſuppo- 
fed without a Contradiction certainly dves. 
Others endeavour to prove the exiſtence of 
God from our Idea of him after this manner. 
Whatever we have an Idea of, that either is, or 
if it be not, it is poſib/e for it to be ; but we 
have an Idea of an Eternal and neceſſarily Exi- 
ent Being: therefore ſuch a Being either is, or 
it is poſſible for it to be. But if ſuch a Bein 

either now it dat, or once was not, or ever wil 
not actually be, it would not be poſſible for it to 
be at all (except it could make itſelf, or be 
made by Nothing) contrary to the former part 
of the Suppofition ; nor would it be either 
Eternal or nece wil Exiftent, contrary to the 
latter. Therefore ſuch a Being now is, and 
always was, and ever will be. Or, ſhorter, 
thus: Qur Idea of God is an Idea of ſomething 
which implies no contradiction, and therefore 


1 


ſuch a Being may paſibiy be: and therefore he 
muſt actually be, or elſe he could not poſſibly be, 
' Which is contrary to the Hypotheſis, Now to 
make this and the like Argument of any force, 
it muſt be clearlyprov'd, that we have ſuch an 
Idea of a neceſſarily Exiftent Being, as will infer 
its actual exiſtence ; (which may perhaps appear 
to be ſomething doubtful from Note 14.) and 
alſo, that this Idea is fri&/y innate or connate 
with us, and conſequently capable of being 
urged 4 Priori, for a Proof of the Exiſtence of 
ſome Being correſpondent to ſuch an Idea 
1 is now —— given up) For if this 
dea be _ gathered 4 poſteriori, viz. by a 
deduction of Arguments 


Arguments, and cannot of itſelf be alledg'd as 
2 diſtinct one. For how can any Idea conſe- 
quent upon ſome certain proofs of ſomething 
4 Poſteriori, be an antecedent, independent: 
proof of the ſame thing 2 Priori? Beſides, ei- 
ther theſe arguments are enough to convince a-- 
- the Exiſtence and. Perſections ob 

„or they are not; if they are, this is anne-- 
cefſary ; if are not, this is inſufficient : nay,. 
it is none at all, fince tis a bare-can/equence of 
theſe, and entirely faunded in them, and: there - 
fore muſt ſtand or fall with them. Int: there is: 
no occaſion for this or any: ſuch ib, a: 
Priori, in order to demonſtrate- the Being and 
Attributes of God, fince. numberleſs irrefra- 
gable Arguments occur, 6. poferiari, and ſuch. 
as are obvious to all capacities. [- For a parti- 
cular DeduQiom of. the. Divine Attributes, ſee. 
N. 18. Thoſe-thathave a Mind to be farther. 
acquainted. with: the proofs of a Deity drawn, 
from the Idea, may find the Queſtion fully diſ- 
cuſs'd in Cudmorib, p. 721, &c. or, in Fiddes's 


— 


| Theol, Spec. B. 1. P. 1. C. 9. or, . 


m our own Exi-- 
ſtence, then it is only a Conſequence of theſe 
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'Tisprovd III. If we apply this to our Conceptions of the Things in Queſtion, 


—_— a it will appear whether they be ſelf-exiſtent, or require a Cauſe, In 
Cauſe, tho it the firſt place, let us examine Motion, which is really Action, but in 
be ſuppos{. all Action it is neceſſary, if we may truſt our thoughts, that there be 
8 cchat Matter is an Agent and a Patient, without theſe we have no Notion of Action. 
. Cauſe In Motion therefore, ſince that is Action, there is required an Agent 


and a Patient. We have indeed the Patient, namely Matter; we muſt 


m 


NOTES. 


tial —_— the Exiſtence, &c. of God, 


Ba P. i. | 
(9') What our Author has been endeavou- 


ring to prove in all this Note, is, That we 


cannot apprehend either Matter or Moticn — 


| he will ſhew the ſame by and by of Space) to 
be independent or felf-exiſtent, and conſequent- 


ly that they require ſome cauſe of their Exi- 


ſtence diſtinct from and antecedent to them- 


ſelves. And tho' he frequently makes uſe of 


that confuſed | equivocal Term, necefſary Exi- 


fence, yet he ſeems to apply it only in a nega- 


tive ſenſe for Se/ Exiſtence, or Exiſtence with- 
out a Cauſe, as appears from the latter end of 


the ſecond and fixth paragraphs of this Section, 
and which is as much as his Argument re- 


. quires. For, where any thing appears to be 


an effect, as Matter and Motion do, we muſi 


require a Cauſe ; where no ſuch Cau/edneſs can 
\. be diſcovered, we call the Thing Se//-exiftert, 
. tho' perhaps it really be not ſo, but did pro- 
. ceed from ſomething elſe ; and where an abſur- 


dity would follow from ſuppoſing any Being 
not to have exiſted once, or not to exiſt for 
the future, we ſay there's a neceſſity for ſuppo- 
ſing that it did and will always exiſt: or we 


| ſtile that Being neceſſarily Exiſtent: which is 
perhaps as far as we can go. But as theſe 


Words, Neceſſary, Neceſſity, c. ſeem to have 
been taken to denote ſome prſitive, extrinſic 
Principle of Exiſtence; and which accordingly 
is often ſtiled antecedent, abſolute, original Ne- 
ce a Neceſſity ſimple, and uniferm, and ab ſo- 

ely. ſuch in its own nature, in itſelf, &e. It 
may be of ſome uſe to conſider the ſeveral 
Things to which theſe Terms are apply'd, and 
what Ideas we fix to them; which may per- 
uy convince us that. they are all merely re- 
f fe 2 


Neceſſity is chiefly and perhaps primarily ap- 
ply'd to Means: and when it is thus apply'd, it 
evidently has Relation to ſome End to be attain'd 
by thoſe Means of which its affirm'd. Thus, 
when we ſay ſuch a thing is neceſſary, we 
mean, that ſome Exd cannot be attain'd with- 
out the Exiſtence of that thing. Thus Reli- 
gion is neceſſary to a Rational Creature, or 
more properly, to the Happineſs of a Rational 
Creature, i. e. a Kational Creature cannot at- 
tain * its ultimate End, without Re- 
ligion. Farther, Means being a Relative Idea, 
whatever is affirm'd of Means as Means, muſt 
be Relative alſo; or which is much the ſame, 
muſt be an Affection of a Relative Idea. v. g. 
When we fay, any Action is Good, Fit, Right, 
Reaſonable, &c. all theſe terms are apply'd 
to it, as it is conceiv'd to be a Means to ſome 
End, and conſequently are relative; therefore 
to call any Action fit, &c. in itſelf, will be 
| the ſame as to affirm any thing to be relative in 
itſell, which is nonſenſe, - | 
Neeceſſity is alſo apply d to Truth, and then it 
has relation to ſome other Truths, either ante- 
cedent or conſequential, according to the diffe- 
rent manner in which that Truth is prov'd to 
be neceſſarily true, i. et according as the Proof 
is direct or indirect. When the proof is di- 
rect, i. e. when the truth of any propoſition 
is ſhewn to follow by unavoidable Conſequence, 
from ſome other truth before known; then the 
Neceſſity of that Truth ariſeth from the Rela- 
tion which that Truth has to ſome antecedent 
Truth: When the proof is indirect, i. . when 
the Truth of any Propoſition is ſhewn, by 
ſnewing that the ſuppoſition of the contrary to 
that Truth, i. e. the Denying that Truth, would 
imply the Negation of, or be inconſiſtent with, 


ſome 
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in the next place ſee what is the Agent: viz. Whether Matter produ- 
ces Motion in itſelf; or (to ſpeak properly) Whether Motion be coeval 
with it, natural, and neceſſarily adhering to its Eſſence, as Figure 
is to Body. But if we remember what was laid down above + 
and carefully examine the Sentiments and - Conceptions of our 
Mind, it will appear that the nature of Matter (as far as we know 


of it) is indifferent to Motion, or Reſt, and moves not except it be mo- 


NOTES. go 


ſome other known Truth; then the Neceſſity of 
that Truth ariſes from the Relation which that 
Truth has to ſome conſequential Truth. Nece/- 
ſity is alſo apply'd to Axioms ; and then it has 
Relation to the terms themſelves, i. e. it ari- 
ſeth from the Relation which: is between the 
terms themſelves ; and means, that ſuppoſing or 
laying down thoſe Terms, that Relation or 
Connection between them cannot but be. Far- 
ther, the ſame may be ſaid of Truth, as of Means, 
Truth being relative alſo; conſequently ſuch 
Phraſes as theſe, true, or falſe in itſelf, a. con- 
tradition in itſe;f; or abſelutely ſuch, &c. are 
very abſurd ones. | 

Neceſſity is alſo apply'd to Exiſtence, and: 
then-it ariſeth either from the relation, which 
the Exiſtence of that thing of which it is af- 
firm'd has tothe Exiſtence of other things; or 
it ariſeth from the relation which the Exiſtence 
of that thing, of which it is affirm'd has to the 
Manner of its own Exiſtence. In the former 
Signification, when Neceſſity of Exiſtence has 
Relation to the Exiſtence-of other things, it 
denotes, that the Suppoſition of the Non-exi- 
ſtence of that thing of which Neceſſity is af- 
firm'd, implies the non-exiſtence of things 
which we know toexiſt. Thus ſome Indepen- 
dent. Being does neceſſarily Exiſt. Becauſe to 
ſuppoſe no independent Being implies that there 
- are no Dependent Beings ; the contrary of which 
we know to be true, ſo that Neceſſity of Exi- 
ſtence, in this Senſe, is nothing elſe but Ne- 
_—_ Truth as related to Conſequential 
Truth. And this ſort of Proof is call'd, De- 
monſtratio 'a Poſteriori. 

When the Neceſſity of Exiſtence ariſes from 


ved. 


Neceſſity means, that that thing of which it is 
affirm'd exiſts after ſuch a Manner that it never 
could have not exiſted. Thus every Indepen- 
dent Being, or every Being exiſting without a 
Cauſe, is meefſarily exiſting. Becauſe ſuch a 
— hom the very manner of its exiſting, 
could not begin to exiſt, therefore muſt a/ 

have exiſted, i. e. does neceſſarily exiſt. For 
to ſuppoſe a Being to begin to exiſt, is to ſup- 
poſe a Mutation, viz. from Non-Entity to En- 
tity ; and to ſuppoſe a Mutation is to ſuppoſe a 
Cauſe ; For if there's no Cauſe, every thing 
muſt continue as it was : Therefore every Being. 
which had no Cauſe of Exiſtence, i. e. which 


quently cannot be ſu not to exiſt, i. e. is 
neceſſarily exiſtent d. Whether this is Demon- 
|ftratio 4 priori J leave to be detetmin'd by the 
learned. I think it is; becauſe Neceſſity 

Exiſtence follows from Independency, or Ex: 


* 


Independency is prow d a Poferiori, or a Pri- 


theſe two ways, muſt carefully be diſtinguiſhed. 
For tho' an Independent Being cannot be ne- 


being ſo in the latter alſo; yet it may be ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent in the latter Senſe, without 
being ſo in the former. There may be two or 
more neceſſarily exiſtent Beings in the latter 
Senſe, though in the former there can be but 


| 


inconclufiveneſs of Dr: Clarke's ſeventh propo- 
ſition. And upon the whole, I think we may be 
convinc'd, that no Ideas can poſſibly be fix'd 


the Relation which the Exiſtence of any thing | to this Propoſition, Neceſſity ab/o/ute in it/elf, 
has to the Manner of its own Exiſtence; then See alſo the Notes 14, — 18.] 
+. In the Authęr's laſt Note, ® Sce Note 14. 


\ 


is Independent, cannot begin to exiſt, conſe» © 
iſting without a Cauſe. No matter whether 
ont. 

N. B. Neceſſity, as apply'd to Exiſtence. in 


ceſſarily exiſtent in the former Senſe, without 


one neceſſarily exiſtent Being: which ſhews the 


23 
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ved. Motion therefore does not follow from its nature, nor is it con- 
tain'd in its Eſſence, nor do we conceive it to ariſe from thence; 
Matter is therefore merely paſſive in regard to Motion, and an Agent 
muſt be ſought elſewhere. If you ſay it has been in Motion from E- 
ternity, you'll be never the nearer; for Duration alters not the nature 
of things. If it has been mov'd from Eternity, it has had an eterhal 
Cauſe, and ſince Matter is only paſſive with reſpe& to the Motion 
which is in it, if it was from Eternity, it was ſtill, paſſive, only, and 
there wanted an eternal Agent to produce eternal Motion (10.) in it: 
for eternal Action cannot be more eaſily conceived, without an eternal 
Agent, than temporary, without a temporal one. But, you'll ſay, 


what is eternal, ſince it was never made, requires no Cauſe. Does it 


not ſo? Suppoſe the Sun to have ſhin'd from Eternity, and the 
Earth, nouriſhed by its heat, to have undergone eternal viciſſitudes of 
Seaſons; had thoſe viciſſitudes therefore no Cauſe? Would they be 
ever the leſs dependent on the Sun as their Source and Original ? 
Hence it appears that Eternity of Action does not exclude an ac- 
tive Cauſe; and it is ſo far from truth that ſuch Action was never 
produced, becauſe it is conceiv'd to have been from Eternity, that 
we muſt rather ſay it has always been produced. For, in the Inſtance 
given, it appears that the Sun did always, and from eternity, cauſe 
the change of Seaſons : Not that I think the Sun really was, or could 
be eternal, but if Motion ſhould be ſuppoſed eternal (which is the 
only ſubterfuge left to them that deny the neceſſity of an Agent, in 
order to the exiſtence of Motion) the Sun might equally be eternal 


with its light and their effects. And if this be granted, it will plain- 


ly appear, that Eternity of Action does not exclude an active Cauſe, 
If then we follow the guidance of our thoughts, we muſt acknow- 


NOTES. 


(10.) Eternal Motion ſeems to be a contra- 


ply Beginning, Change, Succeſſion, or In- 


di&tion, [ See Infinite Series in N. 5. and 
S. C's Impartial Enquiry, c.7. and x b.] un- 
teſs we could conceive two Eternals, one be- 
fore the other; as every mover muſt, in the 
order of our Ideas, neceſſarily operate before 
they moved: Theſe things therefore which im- 


creaſe, are finite as well as in Duration, as in 
any other reſpect, and conſequently the Suppo- 
ſitions here and below are all impoſſible ones. 
Concerning the Equi vocation which ariſes 


from uſing the Words Mation and Action promiſ- 
cuouſly, as our Author ſeems to do, ſee N. 62. 


3 
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tedge chat ther 
be the Cauſe of Motion, 


IV. Secondly, as to 


| Matter icſelf, if we may ſuppoſe it to have had 
a beginning, or to be annihilated, neceſſary Exiſtence will manifeſtly 
not be unply'd in its Nature, for that may be taken from it, at leaſt 
in thought; but a thing cannot be ſeparated from its Nature or Eſ- 
ſence even by the Mind: If therefore Exiſtence were 


that there is ſomething beſide Matter and Motion, which muſt 


1 to Mat- 


ter, it could not be divided from it even in thought, that is, we could 
not conceive Matter not to exiſt. But who doubts whether he can do 
this? Is it not as eaſy to conceive that Space which the Material 
World occupies: to be empty, that is, void of Matter; as full? Can- 
not the Underſtanding aſſign to the Material World a beginning and 
an end? They who admit of Space, or a Vacuum (1 1.) cannot deny 


NOTES. 


11. Theſe two Words, Space and Vacuum, 
tho” they ought perhaps to have both the ſame 
meaning, i. e. neither of them to mean any 
real thing or my exiſting in Nature, but 
only a Negation of Matter and its Qualities, 
yet as the former is more evidently a poſitive 
term, it is apt to convey an- Idea of ſomething 
oſiti ve, and thereby leads us to frame ſome 
imagination of that ſomething, and ſo at 
length draws into a Notion quite different 
from that, which the latter Word more natu- 
rally offers, and; which comes nearer to the 
truth of the Caſe; and therefore I think it not 
quite ſo convenient to uſe theſe two Words 

miſcuouſly. It may be doubted whether our 
ubſtituting the former of theſe terms for the 
latter, when the Ideas uſually fixt to them have 
im-reality nothing to do with one another, may 
not have given riſe to moſt of the Diſputes a- 

inſt a Faczzm, which have been carried on 

many able Writers. Yacuum, in Natural 
Philoſ hy, is (according to the true import 
of the Word) only Enptine, or. abſence of 
Matter, i. e. a Term that implies mere Nega- 
tion; tho', when we come to prove that Mat- 
ter exiſts not every where, or that there is real- 
ly 2 emptineſs or abſence of Matter, we 
ad oblig d, thro the. defect of Language, to 


* 


bug * 


* 
make uſe of poſitive Terms about it, viz. at 
there is a Vacuum in this or that place, or That- 
there is a real foundation in Nature for ſuppo- 
ſing it, &c. Hence, probably, Metaphyſicians, 


when they come to conſider it, being uſed t 
contemplate real Eſſences, are led to under- 


ſtand it, as ſomething pc ſitive; which might 
properly be ſaid to be here and there, &fc. Their 
next ſtep is, to bring it under the Imagination, 


and ſo finding the Idea of Space, or Extenſion, 


in ſome meaſure connected with this Emptineſs, 


they eaſily ſubſtitute one for the other; and of- 


ten change the negative Idea into a poſitive 


one, and define Vacuum to be ny = of 
Solidity, or Space without Body ®, 


ereas the 
Ideas of Vacuity and Extenſion: have no real 
connection with each other, as was faid before, 
tho' they be very apt to go together. Well 
then, theſe two diſtin& Ideas being both in- 
cluded under the Word Vacuum, it becomes e- 
quivocal, and conſequently that may be affirm'd 


jor deny'd. of it according to the one Idea, 


which cannot according to the other, and 
here's room for endleſs Juggle. v. g. It may 
be faid that there is a real foundation in Na- 
ture for ſuppoſing a Nc in the negative 
ſenſe of the Word, i. e. as ſignifying mere em- 


ptineſs ; but the ſame thing may y'd of it 
TC, ** 
Lacie, B. 2; C. 13. $682. 
\ 


That Matter 
requires 2 
Cauſe of its 
exiſtence. 


26 


That it is 


not neceſſa- 


as appears 


from the 
Confeſſion 
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but Matter is at leaſt mentally ſeparable from Exiſtence. For Space 
may be conceived either full or empty; that is, with Matter, or 


without it. 


The Notion therefore of the Creation of Matter, is no 


more repugnant to our Conceptions, than the Creation of Space. 

V. But whether there be any ſuch thing as Space or no, we are 
rily exiſtent, Certain that we have an Idea of it, tho' whence we had it, Philoſo- 
phers are not agreed. Thoſe that deny any diſtinction between it and 


Body, 


of thoſe Perſons who ſuppoſe Space to be the Image of the Body. 


mm the poſitive, 3. e. as ſtanding for pure exten - 


ſaid to be or to have exi/tence predicated of it, 


NOTES. 


ſion, which is an a:fra# Idea, form'd by the 
mind itſelf, and, as ſuch, has no foundation 
any where elſe. Again, Philoſophers, who. 
take a Vacuum for Space or Extenſion in the 
abſtract, ſtifly deny that there is a Vacuum in 
Nature, whick is true indeed of abſolute 
Space, which exiſts only in the Mind, but is 
not ſo of Vacuity or abſence of Matter, which 
has as real a foundation in nature as Matter it- 
{elf has: except we'll argus that it cannot be 


becauſe tis only a negation; which is playing 
upon, and puzzling one another with words. 
o illuſtrate what has been ſaid of the diſputes 
about 8 — 1 _ _ __ = 
with ſome Arguments brought againſt it by 
Mr. Green and Bayle ; —— - of uſe * 
us, ſo far as they overthrow the Reality of ab- 
ſolute, ſimple Space, which they do effectually, 


- tho' I take them to be mere quibbles with re- 


gard to the End for which theſe Authors ſeem 

to have urged them. They may ſerve alſo for 
another Inſtance of the great confuſion caus'd 
by a jumble of Mathematics and Metaphyſics 
together : an Example of which was given be- 
fore in the Word Infinite, N. 5. 

« Extenſion into Length, Breadth and 
% Thickneſs, or what is call'd mere Space, or 
« Diſtance, is a Quantity abſtracted by the 
« Mind, as all other Mathematical Quantities 
<« are; as a Line, or Superficies; and can be 
% no more imagin'd to exiſt in nature alone, 
% than Length or Breadth can. A Line is 


12 Space or Mathematical Solid from the flow- 
„ing of a Surface: But tis own'd that there 
js no ſuch real point, and conſequently no 

ſuch Line in being, therefore no ſuch Sur- 
face. And what reaſon can there be aflign'd 
* why we may not go one Step farther, and 
from the ſame principles conclude there is 
* no ſuch Solid. For how is it poſſible for a 
% Superficies which has not a being, and is i- 
© maginary and abſtracted, to produce an ef- 
« fect which is not equally ſo ? 

« We have ſaid, that Length, Breadth, and 
« Thickneſs, is the Definition of Imaginary 
« Space; and it is likewiſe the Notion we 
cc have of a Vacuum, as to the nature and eſſence 
&« of it: for the foreign properties of Light, 
© or Heat, or Sound, Cc. are not included in 
the conceptions our Minds have form'd of 
Room to move in, or fimple Space. If 
therefore the Definition of Imaginary Space 
and a Vacuum, are the fame, and a Vacuum 
is real Space, it follows, that real Space and 
imaginary are the ſame, which is a contra- 
diction. Since to abſtrat any thing in the 
« Mind from Beings as they really exiſt, is - 
© not to conſider Beings as they really ex- 
« iſt, 

« From this Idea of Space, being only an 
6 abſtracted one, it is eaſy to give an account 
„of what Place is, namely, that it is only a 
« portion of this abſtracted Space, we have 
* mentioned, ſeparated from the reſt, and ap- 
« ply'd to that body which it conſiders as a 
«© meaſure of its capacity. Therefore primary 
&* or abſolute Place alſo, as well as Space, is a 


cc 


cc 


* 8 from the _w—_ of a point; a 
2. Surface from the flowing of a Line; and a 


&© creature of the mind, and nothing really 
8 66 exiſting, 
? 


Concerning the 


Origin of Evil. 


Body, bid us imagine Matter or the World to be annihilated; and 


then, if we remember the things 


that did exiſt, without conſider ing 


of what kind they were, but only that they were without the Mind, 
we have what we call Space. If this be true, then it will be certain 


E 


2 8 that 


NOTES. 


« exiſting, as ſome Philoſophers imagine,” 
Mr. Green's Principles of Natural Philgſiply, 
B.i. C. 4 4.8, 18. 

Let us rummage as much as we pleaſe into 
* all the receſſes of our Mind, we ſhall never 
* find there any Idea of an nnmoveable, indi- 
* viſible, and penetrable extenſion. And yet 
« if there is a Vacuum, there. muſt exiſt an 
«Extenſion eſſentially endued with theſe three 
Attributes. It is no ſmall difficulty to be 
forced to admit. the exiſtence of a Nature, of 
„which we have no Idea, and is beſides re- 
6 pugnant to the cleareſt Ideas of our Mind. 

ut there are a great many other inconve- 

« niencies which attend this. Is this Facuum, 
% or immoveable, indiviſible, and penetrable 
« Extenſion, a Subſtance or a Mode? It muſt. 
« be one of the two, for the adequate Divi- 
« fion of Being comprehends but theſe two 
«© Members. If it be a Mode, they muſt then 
« define its Subſtance ; but that is what th 
% can never do. If it be a Subſtance, I — | 
« whether it be created or uncreated ? If crea- 
ted, it may periſh without the Matter, from 
«- which it is diſtinct, ceaſing to be. But it is 
« abſurd and contradictory, that a Facuum, 
© that is, a Space diſtin from Bodies, ſhould 
0 be deſtroy d, and yet that Bodies ſhould be 
« diſtant from each other, as they may be af- 
* ter the deſtruction of the Vacuum. But if 
_ * this Space diſtin from Bodies is an uncrea- 
ted Subſtance, it will follow either that it 
« is God, or that God is not the only Sub- 
* ſtance which neceſſarily exiſts, Which part 
< ſoever we take of this Alternative, we 


„ find- ourſelves confounded. The laſt is a 


« formal, and the other, at leaſt, a material 
< Impiety: for all extenfion is compoſed of 
* diſtin parts, and conſequently ſeparable 
from each other; whence it reſults, that if 


| « mongſt 


ple, immutable, and properly infinite He- 


ing, but a Maſs of Beings, Ens per aggrega- 


© fianem, each of which would be finite, tho” 
“all of them togerher would be unlimited. 
„% He would belike the Material World, which 
* in the Carteſian Hypothefis, is an infinite 
„ Extenſion. And as to thoſe who ſhould 
„ pretend that God may be extended without 
2 7 material or corporeal, and alledge, as 
an Argument, his Simplicity, you will find 
* them ſolidly refuted in one of 
% Books, from which I ſhall cite only theſe 
„ Words: So far is the _— of God from 
% aflotoing us room to think that be may be ex. 
* tended, that all Divines have acknowledged, 
„Aer St. Thomas, that it is a neceſſary conſe» 
% quence of the _— of God, not to be ex- 
% tended, Will t 

„Men, that Space is at moſt nd more than a 
« pri vation of Body; that it hath ns reality; 
« and that, properly ſpeaking, a Vamum is 
* nothing? But this is ſuch an unreaſonable 


« who declare for a Vacuum, have laid it aſide, 
* tho' never ſo convenient in other reſpects. 
« Gafſendus carefully avoided any reliance or 
e ſuch an abſurd Hypotheſis . but: choſe ra- 
ther to plunge himſelf into the moſt hideous 
* abyſs of conjecturing, that all Beings are not: 
% either Subſtances or Accidents, and that all- 
«« Subſtances are not either —— or Bodies, 
% and of placing the extenſion-of Space a- 
the Beings, which are neither Cor- 
“ poreal nor Spiritual, neither Subſtance nor 
« Accidents. 


% define what a Facuum is, hath yet given us» 
„clearly to underſtand,..that he took it for 2 


% poſitive Being, He had too clear a Head 


God was extended he would not be.a fum- 


©« not to diſcern, that wy cannot be. 
extended in. length, and . 


. Arnaulds 


ey ſay, with the School- 


“ Aſſertion, that all the modern Phi loſophera- 


« Mr. Locke, believing: that he could not 
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that Matter is not Self. exiſtent: for we may conſider it as annihila- 
ted, neither can we attribute any other nature to it, than ſuch as an- 
ſwers to our Conceptions of it. If Space therefore, according to 
them, be a Phantaſm of the Body, that is, an Idea of Body recall'd 
to mind, which formerly was, but now is not, or is not ſuppos' d to 


be, tis certain, that Body or Matter, fo far as we know any thing of 


NOTES. 


ee Mr. Harrſce ler hath very clearly apprehended = confutes thoſe who venture to aſſert that 
„ this Truth. There is no Vacuity in nature, Space is nothing but the immenſity of God: 


e faith he, this . to be acknowledged without 


„ difficulty, becauſe it is utterly contradictery to 
„ conceive a mere non-entity, with all the profer- 
ties which can only agree to a real Being. But 
if it is contradictory, that nothingneſs ſhould 
be endued with extenſion or any other Qua- 
+ © lity, it is no leſs contradictory, that Exten- 
„ fion- ſhould be a ſimple Being, ſince it con- 


* tains ſome things of which we may truly 
« deny what we may truly affirm of ſome o- 


' «© thers, which it includes. The Space fill'd 
up by the Sun is not the fame Space that is 


taken up by the Moon; for if the Sun and 
« the Moon fill'd the ſame Space, thoſe two 
« Luminaries would be in the ſame place, and 


«and it is certain that the Divine Immenſity 
* could not be the place of Bodies. without 


«giving room to conclude that it is compoſed 


« of as many real diſtintt 
„ Bodies in the World. 

It will be in vain for you to alledge, that 
« Infinity hath no parts; this muſt neceſſarily 
« be falſe in all infinite Number, fince Num- 
& ber eſſentially includes ſeveral Units. Nor 
ce will you have any more reaſon to tell us 


parts as there are 


<< that incorporeal extenſion * is wholly con- 


e tain'd in its Space, and alſo wholly contain'd 
c in each part of its Space: for it is not only 
© what we have no Idea of, and befides, 
ce thwarts all our Ideas of Extenſion ; but alſo 


* penetrated one with another, 


„% without being penetrated betwixt them- 


- 6 ſelves, It is moſt evident, that the Sun and 


ſince two 
e things cannot be penetrated with a third, 


„hat will prove that all bodies take up the 
* ſame place, ſince each could not take up its 
« -own, if the Divine Extenſion was entirely 
te penetrated by each Body numerically the 


„Moon are not in the fame place. Tt may ]“ ſame with the Sun and with the Earth. You 


then be ſaid truly of the Space of the Sun, 


that it is penetrated by the Sun; and it may + 


c 2s trul 


„ will find in + Mr. Arnau/d, a ſolid refuta- 
* tion of thoſe who attribute to God the diffu- 


deny'd of the Space penetrated . fing himſelf throughout infinite Space. Crit. 


bx the Moon. There are then two portions | Di. p. 3083, 3084. See alſo Fpi/cop. p. 294. 
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4 of Space, really diſtinct from one another, 


If any Perſon wants any more Arguments a- 


by reaſon that they receive two contrary de- 
* nominations of being penetrated and not be- 


ing penetratted by the Sun. Which fully 


* 


» 


gainſt the Exiſtence of ſimple Extenſion, or 
the application of it to a Spirit, he may find 
enough in Bayle, p. 2790, 3077, c. 


*. Tota in toto, & tota in fingulis partibus: chat is, what the School-Men ſay of the preſence of 
-the Soul in a human Body, and of the preſence of Angels in certain places. 


+ Arnauld, Letter 8 and g to Father Malebranche. 


ee alſo a Book of Peter Petit, de Exten- 


frone Anime & rerum incorporearum natura. And M. de laChambre's Anſwer to it, which he pab- 


liſh'd at Paris, Amo 1666. 47. with this Title, Defence de Extenſion & de partes libres de Pamg, 


all the reaſons he alledges to ſhew, that extenſion and Spirituality may be together, are ſo weak, 
' thatthey are only good to ſhew the falſity of his Aſſertion. WW | 


| Concerning the Origin of Evil. | 
Irs nature is indifferent to exiſtence or non-exiſtence. It has not 
therefore Exiſtence of itſelf; for that which exiſts by neceſſity of 
nature, Exiſtence enters into its Idea (12. ), nor can it be conceiv'd o- 


therwiſe than as exiſting. 


VI. Others deny that Space is diſtinguiſhable ſrom Matter, any 


ther way than as a general Quantity is from a particular one; For, 
as when Individuals are changed, the Nature of Man or Animal re- diſtinguiſa- 


mains unchang'd: fo when Body - chang'd or tranſlated into an of 


29 


O- And of thoſe 
who deny 
Space to be 


ble from 
ber Matter, any 


3 Place, otherwiſe 
than as Ex- 


tenſion in general is from a particular Exdenfion. 


NOTES. 


i:.) We cannot allow” of this or any ſuch 
Argument drawn from this nece/ity of nature, 
taken in a poſitive ſenſe, for the reaſons which 
Will be given in Note 14. And tho' Matter it 
ſelf perhaps cannot ſtrictly be prov'd not to be 

Eternal, yet any Body, br Syſm of Bodies, for- 
-med out of it, as the ingenious Author of the 
. Enquiry into the Evidence of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion has fully prov'd *® mult neceſſarily have bad 

a beginning; and that matter, or any material 
ſubſtance, is not eternal, independent, Ec. may be, 


, ” 


not have any perception of it: for as chat cau e 


itſelf was alſo eternal, independent, &c. it 
could not poſſibly be any ways affected ab ex- 
tra, nor conſequently by matter, nor conſe- 
quently have any notices or perceptions of matter, 
unleſs matter proceeded from that cauſe itſelf, 
and was created by it, which is contrary to the 
Suppoſition of its Eternity: But that cauſe 
has the perception of matter, becauſe we have, 


therefore matter muſt have proceeded from that. 


cauſe, or been created by it, and conſequently 


made probable from ſome ſuch Argument asÞ- was not eternal, independent, c. Or thus: 


this. We conclude from the faculties of our 
mind «(viz. thinking, volition, &. all which 
are in a perpetual flux, and as it were made up 
of Succeſſions, 22 incapable of 
2 Notes 5, and I. c:) that it did 
not exiſt from Eternity, therefore it had its ex- 
iſtence from ſome Cauſe, (which Cauſe, if itſelf 
was not eternal and er hdd its exi* 
ſtence from another, and that from another, 
and fo on till we come at one which was) from 
"the ame cauſe that it had its exrfence, it had alſo 
all its faculties ; the perception or knowledge 
of matter is one of theſe Faculties, therefore it 
Had the perception of matter from the above 
mention'd cauſe. Now it could not have the 
perception of Matter from the foremiention'd 
- cauſe, unleſs the cauſe itſelf had it, therefore 
chat cauſe alſo had the perception of matter. 


But if matter was eternal, independent, &. 
*that czuſe, as far as we can apprehend, could 


ki "* Yee the Note Nd. 


If Matter were an eternal, independent prin- 
ciple, it ſeems impoſſible for God to have had 
any manner of knowledge of it, becanſe it 
could no ways affect him; ſince he alſo is in- 
dependent; but he has knowledge of it, becauſe 
we have; therefore it is not an eternal inde- 
pendent Principle. 84 

* Te, bags — — * that Mate Þ 
eſſentially incapable of -eught, nor can 
have any thinking Joly ſuper-added to it, anl. 
conſequently that the firſt Cauſe cannot be Ma- 
terial; which will appear by the ſame Argu- 
ment which is brought to prove 2 thinking Be- 
ing incapable of Extenſion, in Note n. Be- 
fides, from all the proofs of a Vacuum, both 
external andinterſperſed,it appears that all Matter 
is every way limited or deſective, and conſe- 

ently requires a Limiter or External Cauſe, and 


f, 
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therefore cannot belong to the firſt Cauſe, See. 
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That Space 
ſeems at firſt 
fight inſepa- 
rable from 
Exiſtence. 


Tis ſhewn, ; 
chat this may Yet a doubt ma 


ariſe from 
Nejudice. 


? Concernins the Origin of Evil 


place, the Extenſion of the 2 which it occupied remains unc hang d,. 
namely empty, or fill d with another Body. I would not ſpend a Cen- 
ſure on this reaſoning; but granting it to be true, it would follow, 
that Body or Matter contains nothing in the Idea of it, which might 
induce us to believe, that it is of itſelf, or exiſts by the Neceſſity of 


its Nature: but on the contrary, chat it may be annihilated at leaſt in 


Conception. 


If therefore we conſult our Ideas, we muſt confeſs. that Matter 


does not exiſt neceſſarily, but is as indifferent to Exiſtence, or Non- 


exiſtence, as to Motion or Reſt, i. e. is in that reſpect merely paſſive. . 
It requires a Cauſe then which may determine it to Ex:/tence no leſs 
than to Motion. For that which is not of itſelf muſt neceſſarily be of 
another, nor can we know: that any thing is of itſelf,” otherwiſe than 
from the Ideas which we have of its nature, if theſe repreſent the - 


nature of any thing as neceſſarily exiſting, ſo that we cannot conceive 
it not to be, we enquire no farther about its cauſe; - if not, we fly 


to a Cauſe; nor is the Underſtanding, fatisfy'd till it. has found one. 


Why are we inquiſitive about the Originale of, Man, or« any thing 


elſe? but only becauſe our Conceptions repreſent theſè as indifferent 
in themſelves to Being, and therefore, as requiring ſome Cauſe of 


their being diſtinct from themſelves. From the Nature then of Mat- 


ter as well as Motion, we are forc'd to. admit of another Principle to 


be. the Cauſe of both: | 

VII. Thirdly. As to Space, many doubt whether its Nature be di- 
ſtinguiſhable from Exiſtence... Whether it can be annihilated even 
in thought, or. conceived not ta have been. For when the whole ma- 


terial World is annihilated; in the Mind, the Idea of Space remains, 


as of a thing- yet exiſting; it obtrudes itſelf upon the wma ng, 
. 


and ſuffers us not to aſſign any. beginning or end of its Exiſtence. 


forces us therefore to confeſs, whether we will or no, that it exiſts; 


nor does it ſeem to require a Cauſe why it exiſts, ſince it is of ſuch 


a. Nature as, being ſelf-ſufficient, muſt have exiſtence of itſelf. For 


what will be ſelf- exiſtent, if that be not, which cannot even be con- 
ceiv d nat to exiſt? 
VIII. This ſeems to 


argue ſtrongly for the Self-exrftence of Space. 
| ariſe, whether this Inability of our Underſtanding, 
to ſeparate the Nature of Space from Exiſtence, proceed yy : 

unt. 


— 


F : * 
Concerning the Origin f Evil. Mi 

ſams Nature of Space, or rather from the imperfection of our Reaſon. 
For, tho' all our ſimple Conceptions muſt for the moſt part be 
look'd upon as true, as we ſaid before *, yet theſe are to be excepred 
from this Rule in which we find any grounds of fallacy or prejudice. 
And in this reaſoning about Space, it is to be fuſj that we cons 
ne& Exiſtence with its Nature merely out of prejudice. | 

IX. We may underſtand how this comes to paſs, if we conſider, ihe, fup- 
1/t. That our Conceptions come for the moſt part from without, when Potts Spares 
therefore ſomething is preſented to our minds, we always conceive It fore we con- 
as Without us: this Notion therefore of external and internal adheres ceive ſome- 

to all our Conceptions, and we continually aſſign a Place to every wid __ 
thing which we 2 to think of, but that there ſhould be any we cannot 
ching external, or which has a Place, and no Spare, is inconceivable; 30nd inte 
As long then as we think of any thing external, we cannot but at Thought. 
the ſame time believe that Space exiſts, in which Space we con- 
ceive that thing to exiſt. For while we ſuppoſe any thing exiſting 
beſide ourſelves, that neceſſanily ſeems to be without us; but ima- 
gine all externals removed, and turn the Mind upon itſelf, and that 
without will be tiken away, and, together with it, the neceſſity of 
Space or Place. For, while we conceive nothing to exiſt beſide our- 
felves, i. e. our Minds, we don't think of this without, that is, of 
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Space, nor ice any neceſſity for its Exiſtence (13.). 


* * 


| NOT E 8. 


13.) From hence, I think, it appears ſuffi- 
ciently that Space, were it granted to have any 
real. Exiſtence at all, I mean, to be any thing 
more than an Idea in our Minds, (which ſome 
perhaps will not be very ready to grant, from 
an attentive conſideration of the Notes, 5; and 
11.) yet it cannot be * to exiſt neceſſa- 
-rily, in Dr. Clarke's ſenſe of = Exi- 
fence, For, according to him, atever 
<< is neceſſarily exiſting, there is need of its 
„ exiſtence, in order to the ſuppoſal of the 
-« exiſtence of any other thing; ſo that nothing 
« can poſſibly be ſuppos d to exiſt, without 
a preſuppoling and including antecedently, 
« the Exiſtence of that which is neceſſary. 


. JI. paragrs IT, 


Therefore, the ſuppoſing any thing poſſibly 
to exiſt alone, ſo as not neceſſarily to in- 
* clude the preſuppoſal of ſome other thing, 
proves demonſtrably, chat that other thing 
ig not neceſſarily exiſting : becauſe, whatſoe- 
« ver-has neceſſary Exiſtence, cannot — 
in any conception whatſoever, be — 
© away. There cannot poſſibly be any notion 
Hof theexiſtence of any thing, there cannot 
% poſſibly be any notion of exiſtence at all, 
- bor what 'ſball neceſſarily preinclude the 
- _ of chat which is neceſſarily exi- 
« ſtent. 


+ Aer in the 5%, Letter, p. ic, — 


-exiſting alone, and without this Space, —_ 


Now, if we can confider our own Souls as . 


_ w_ 
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32. Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
That things K. It is to be obſerved farther, that when we would annihilate a- 


are conceived ny thing in our Mind, we conſider it as ſomething evaneſcent, and* | 
to be annihi- remov'd out of ſight; but yet we look upon ſome other thing as. 


fubſiroting ſubſtituted in the room of that which diſappeared; thus when Acci- 
383 dents are removed, we conceive the 5ub/tance remaining; ſetting aſide 
Room of Matter, we ſubſtitute Space; but when Space is removed, we have: 
— A= nothing to ſubſtitute in its ſtead, except material or external things; 
thine to ſub· but all theſe ſuppoſe Space, and eannot be conceiv'd without it; no. 
— for wonder then that we cannot annihilate Space, while we conceive. 
Pace. 


theſe as exiſting. If therefore we would come at a right underſtan- 
ding of the nature of Space, we. muſt not apply our Minds to any 
thing material or external, but attend to our own thoughts and ſenſa- 
tions, which have no relation to external things, or to Quantity: 
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And when our Minds are thus em 


ployed, there will appear to be no 


more neceſſity for the exiſtence of £ 


it 


pace than of Matter. 


out conſidering it as a cauſa fine qua xen, or in 
any other reſpef ; withaut preſuppafing, or any 
ways including it: This (according to the Dr. 


himſelf) will prove demonſtrably, that Space | i 


is. not neceſſarily exiſtent. But let-any one 
ſhew us what neceſſity there is for the exiſtence 
of Space, in order to the ſuppoſal of the exi- 
ſtence of a Spirit. Let him try whether he 
cannot conceive an immaterial, thinking ſub- 
ſtance, without the Idea of Space or Extenſion ; 
nay, whether he can poſſibly conceive it with 
them; whether theſe Ideas are at all applicable 
to an immaterial Being, and not rather repug- 
nant and contradiftory to the very notion of 
it; whether they belong not ſolely to matter, 
and if that —_ — might. not eaſily 
be ſuppoſed away. Few, I believe, "beſide Dr. 
Clarke, can apprehend how Space is (as he calls 


it in his 4th Reply to. Leibnitz, Ne. 29. p.141,) 
the Placi of oll Hows. Pm ſure, . and Si 


rit, and the diſtin& properties of each, appear 
to me as diſtant and incompatible, as the. moſt 
remote and inconſiſtent things in nature; and 
an extended Soul ſeems juſt. ſuch another propo- 


or a Cube 7 Virtue. Dr- Clarke. grants“, that 
Extenſon dees not belong to Thought, (as our Au- 
thor has indegd prov'd in many of its Modes, 
in 19-4. XIV. and XV.) and at the ſame time 
endeavours to ſhift off the conſequence. by an- 

ſwering, that Thought is not a Being. But 

[where's the difference in this reſpect? Don't 
we frame our Idea of the Being from its eſſen- 

tial Properties? and if theſe have no manner of 
relation to..Extenſien,. why ſhould the Being 
to which theſe Pa belong have any? f. 
= apt to think, that our conceiving Sub/ftance - 
by way of ſome Subſfratuym (concerning which, 
ſee Note 1.) has led us into the Notion, that 
all kind of Subſtances muſt be extended; and 
'tis perhaps impoſſible for us to imagine any 
ſuch. thing as an Unextended Subſtance; but yet 
teaſon convinces us, that there are many real 
things of which we can form no imagination. 

And that there are Beings in nature to which 
no manner of extenſion can poſſibly be N. ? 
we find ſufficiently prov'd by Cudworth, ; 

p. 823 to $32, Among the various arguments 
there produced, this is the Subftance of one. 


I 


elan n a. grees found, agg] of Conſeionſnel, 


If the Soul, be an extended Subfance, then it - 


®* Anfeer to the ſecond Letter, p. 16: 
+ See. X by at the ed of this Chapter.. 


** 


XI. It proceeds therefore from Prejudice, and an unwary Way of We anempt 
thinking, that we couple neceſſity of Exiſtence with Space; neither do See white 
ve obſerve, that for this very: reaſon we cannot conceive Space not thoſe things 

to exiſt, becauſe we imagine thoſe things ſtill exiſting, which cannot pane 
exiſt without Space: witch h no greater « Wonder n Hau 21 


t 
tent upon the Mobility of the Heavenly Bodies, ſhould complain that one 


he could riot annihilate the Matter of them, while the Motion cbtitl- anaikilnes 
nued; for material and external things, have tio leſs dependenice on, 
and connection with, Space, than Mobility has with Matter; if then 
we conceive God only to exiſt, while He contemplates himſelf as ex- 
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iſting alone, he can no more be judg'd to ſtand in need of Space, — 


NOTES. 


« muſt of neceſlity be either a Phyſical point 
*© (fora Mathematical point has no extenſion) or 
** minimum, the leaſt extenſion that can poſhbly 
„be; or elſe it muſt conſiſt of more fuch Phy- 
* fical points join'd together. As for the for- 
«« mer of theſe, it is impoſſible that one angle 
« Atem, or ſnalliſt point of extenſion ſhould be 
0 able to perceive — all the variety of 
« things, 7. e. take notice of all the difin# and 
% different parts of an extended Object, and have 
* a deſcription or d:/inzation of the whole of 
them at once upon itſelf, (for that would be 
* to make it divikb/e and indivifible at the ſame 
time) As for the latter, if the Soul be an 
« extended Subſtance conſiſting of re points, 
one without another, all concurring in eve- 
« ry /enſation, then muſt every one of thoſe 
« points either perceive a point and part of the 
Object only, or elſe the whole Object: Now 
« if every point of the extended Soul perceives 
% only a point of the O4je#, then is there no 
« otic thing in us that perceives the whole; or 
. * which-cati compare one part with another. 
« But if every point of the extended Sbul, 
« perceives the w Object at once Gy 
* of maty part, then will the former abfurd- 
« ity return: and alſo there would be innume- 
* rable Percipients of the fame Obje#' in every 
« ſerifarion, as many as there are points in the 
extended Soul: And from both theſe ſappi 


« there are innumerable diſtin Percipients or 
« Perſons in every Man. Neither can there be 
«any other ſuppoſition made beſides thoſe 


« three foremention'd : As that the whole e- 


&* tended Soul ſhould perceive both the whole 


« ſenſible ob jadt, and all its ſeveral parts, no 
« part of thi Soul 2 


c whole of an etended Being is nothing but 
4% all the parts taken together; and if none of 
« thoſe parts have any liſe, ſenſe, or perception 
in them, it is impoſſible that there ſhould be 
« any in the b. But in very truth, to ſay 
« that the whole Soul 2 and no 
mw of it any thing, is to acknowledge it 
- ——— be extended, but to be indivifeble, 
« which is the thing we contend for.“ | 


From hence alſo, that an indivifeble Being or : 
ving a A 


Subſtance, is not capable of recei 
ble Quality, nor a Divifble Subſtance an indf- 
Vifible One, he makes it fully appear, that nei- 
ther Matter can poſibly ung, nor Spirit be e 
tended. Ibid. p. 82), 828, 8909 
Where S. C. might have found à ſufficient 
anſwer to his Argument for the Soul's 
en, from its receiving {dear of euren, Things. 
Impattial Euguiry, p. 222. And to his Maxim, 
chat Jike is knvwon by lite, and by conſequence a 
Subject abſolutely void of extenſion could have 
no Ideas of extended things, p. 223» | 


* fitions it would alike follow, that no Man | * Nay the Soul (ſays Cudmworth) concetves 


is one ſingle Percipient, or Perſon, but that 


extended things themſelves anextendedly and 


« ny ro at all by itſelf becauſe the 
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be conceived after the ſam 
erte ent, the mind being reflected on itſelf, 
ting its operations, may deny God 


Concerning the ; 


Origin of Evil: | 


be,conſcious of it as actually exiſting, than we are, while we-con-. | 


template only the reflex acts of the Mind. But when he will'd exter- 


nal things, he made Place or Space for them to exiſt in *. ES 
XII. It may be objected, that we can . ſeparate. Exiſtence from God 


e manner as we endeavour to remove it from Space, For, 


and ſolely intent upon contempla- 
to exiſt as well as Space. If there- 


fore we deny Space to be ſelf· exiſtent, becauſe we can conſider our 


ſting; why may not we, by the 


mind as exiſting alone in nature, and conſequently E N nat, exi- 
alen 


ing, deny that 


ſame way of rg 


God is /elf-exiftent. I anſwer, we are conſcious that we do nor. exiſt | 


of ourſelves, while therefore we contemplate ourſelves, and our in-. 
tellectual operations, we are neceſſarily carried to ſome Cauſe; being 


certain that we have Exiſtence from another, and not of ourſel 


NOTES: 


64 indituſibly x for as the difference of the whole 
Hemi phere is contracted into a narrow com- 
« paſs in the pupil of the eye, ſo are all diſtan- 
« ces yet more contracted in the Soul itſelf, 
<« and there-, underſtood indiſtantiy: for the 
« 1 of a Mile diſtance, or 10, ooo Miles, 
« or ſemi- diameters of the Earth, takes up no 
«« more roam in the Soul, nor f etches it an 
« more than does the thought of a fot or inch, 
3 or _ of: a Mathematical point. p. 827, 
29, Ge. » | 
The foregoing Arguments againſt. the fim- 
plicity of Artenſion, as well as thoſe in N. 5 
and 11. conclude equally. againſt, S. C's Anpli- 
tude or Expan on. F Since, if it be any thing real, 
it muſt have parti really diſtinct from one ano- 
ther ; which diſtin& parts. can never. be the 
ſubject of an undiyided Quality, nox any. addi- 
tion of them ever reach à poſiti ve inne 
But in truth, theſe Words, Eenarim, Ampli 
tude, &r.. don't ſeem to imply, any., poſitive 
thing or quality; or indeed to — any deter- 
minate meaning at all; like the Chi of the 
School-men, which. was not place but ſome- 


— 


ves; 
WS. 


The abovemention'd S. C. has a ſecond Ar- 
gument for the Amplitude cr Expanſian of the 
Divine Nature grounded on another Maxim, 
viz. Nothing can befow what it has not in itſelf: 
but God has created material ates there» . 
fore ho muſt be expanded himſelf, p. 223. 
Which Argument he may ſee . by our 
Aut ber in the 18th Paragr: and Note D. who 
ſhews that ſuch Expanſion is a mere inperfectian 
as well as materiality, and 3 y is e- 
qually inconſiſtent with the perfection of the 
Divine Being See alſo X h. 
That no Collection or Combination of A. 
toms can think, and the ſame reaſon holds a- 
gainſt any thing which can be conceiv'd by 
way of parts, ſee. proved at large in Bas 
DiR.. p. 4924. under the Article Leucippus, 
— 

Dadevell concerning the immortality of the 


"Soul, 6c. or Religion of Nature, Delin. p. 186, 


Dc. or H. Ditton's.-appendix-to his Excellent , 
' Diſcourſe concerning the Reſurrection. . 
We conceive Space to have no real Exir.. 
ſtence, and therefore think that it cannot pro, 


tho ba or why they could 
not tt 4 . _ 


+ deni Empiry, Et. P. 212. 


thing elſe, they did not know what, and muſt 
+ ons | 


erly be ſaid either to be made, annihilated, 
. or meaſured, c. MM 


* 


? 


See alſo Dr.,Clerke's Letters ta 


| Concerning the Origin of Evil. 25 
we cannot therefore exert even one act of the Underſtanding but 
it muſt have. a neceſſary connection with ſome Cauſe diſtinct from 
III. We cannot therefore conceive ourſelves as the only Beings in Becauſe we 

nature, for we muſt admit, along with us, the Cauſe from' which —— 2 
derive Exiſtence, which is a confuſed conception of God. But the not exiſt of 
ſame cannot be ſaid of Space, for the operations of our mind are ſo in- dee 
timately perceiv d by us as to have no neceſſary connection with Space, 
and we underſtand clearly enough that theſe may be, tho there were 
no Space, and do not ſtand in need of it for their Exiſtence.” If we 

© conceive ourſelves as conſiſting of both Body and Mind, tis certain we 

ſtand in need of Space for our Exiſtence, and during that concep- 

tion, tis impoſſible for us to conceive Space to be annihilated; vi. 

becauſe ſuch a Conception has a neceſſary connection with Space. 

After the fame manner, if we conceive'ourſelves to be Mind only, yet 

we muſt own the Exiſtence of God. For a finite Mind requires a 
Cauſe from which it may exiſt, no leſs than a Body does a Place in 

which it may exiſt; and from hence, in reality, it 7s that we attri- 

bute Self-exiftence to Space, becauſe, whenever we think of ourſelves, * 

we jmagine ourſelves to cenfiſt of both Body and Mind. While there- 

Fore we are-conſcious of our own 'Exiſtence, we form our Belief of 

Space alſo as neceſſarily exiſting, inſomuch as it is connected with the 
cbnception of Body, i. e. of ourſekve, ©  -—— © hn 

| XIV. Secondly It is remarkable, that the Conceptions which we Smell, Ta de, 
have from bearing, ſmelling, or taſting, tho they be produced in us — hong 
by external Objects, yet have no connection with the conceptions of any notice of 
Space; for, who can imagine the longitude, latitude, or profundity of _ — 
Sound, Smell, or Taſte? If then we had only theſe three Senſes, we 
ſhould not ſo much as imaging. that there was any Space. Our Con- 
ceptions therefore abſtract 


*_ 


rom all Extenſion, nor do the notions -of : 
external and internal adhere fo cloſely to our thoughts but we may 
lay them aſide; and if we ſet theſe aſide, the Self- exiſtence of Space 
does not neceſſarily _ itſelf upon us. Now, as the common 
People attribute Smells, T a/tes, Colours, and other ſenſible Qualities to 
the Objects themſelves,” and believe that they exiſt in them; while: 
8 av" attend better to their thoughts, know that theſe exiſt only: 
in che Mind, and are nothing in _ things by which —— | 
* 2 
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36 Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
ced, befides the peculiar Motion and Texture of their parts: after the 
ſame manner, tis probable, we are impoſed upon in attributing neceſ- 
fary exiſtence to Space, becauſe we obſerve, that almoſt all our 
Thoughts are produced in us from without, and thereby accuſtoming 
ourſelves to join Space with them, while we are conſcious that we- 
think we conceive alſo that Space exiſts: whereas, if we remember; 
that all our ſenſations, even thoſe produced by external: things, ſuch. 
as Smells, Sc. do not bring along with them the notion of Space, we 


from the contemplation of Space, may conceive it not. 1 be. 
The Mind XV. And this will appear 3dly. if by a reflex act we view tlie 
on itſelf his Mind it and, its operatians; for nothing of Extenſion or Space offers, 
no relation itſelf in theſe; nor-does the Mind; when employ'd about them, think. 
— — at all of Space, nor: is it conſcious that it occupies. Space; it withdraws. 
for it. therefore from the conceptions. of internal and external, and may con- 
ceive nothing to be in the world: beſides itfſe,, and its Cauſe; i. e. can. 

imagine Space to be non-exiſtent. Thinking Beings then may exiſt 

Without Space; it proceeds therefore from. Prejudice that we join Ne- 
| eſſary Exiſtence. with it (14). . | 1 


NOTES. 


(t4:) As to that-neceſity of exiſtence which | for which we believe, that he mui have exifted- 
e learned Dr. Clarke * have ſo large - always, but it is a reaſon to #s only, and; does. 
ly. inſiſted on, I muſt confeſs that I was never | nat affect his nature, or the cauſe of it; and 


able to conſider it in any poftive ſenſe, nor io when it is apply*d& to that, I think tis uſed; 


form any clear argument from it, which could | equivocally. Conceiving that he cannot poſ- 
either ect the nature of Space, Matter, Cc. Exif. is. far from con- 


ev help to demonſtrate the exiftence and attri- | ceiving- bow or why. he. actually does exif 3 we 


bute; o 


of theſe. perhaps too much has already been | ſeems above. human - comprehenſion to account 


God a priori. With regard to the firſt = eaſily ſhew. a. reaſon for the one, but it 


fajd, in Notes 5, 11 and 13. As to the. laſt, In any reſpect for the other: Nay, the attempt, 
taeda a Poſteriari that an infinite, i. e. to do it ſeems altogether as abſurd and-uſcleſs,. 
an, ab/olutely. perfef? Being, muſt neceſſarily have |as endeavonring to ſhew how or why; a thing 
exiſted akoays, becauſe it would have been al |is what it is: how or why a Firſt' Cauſe is a. 
ways 2 Contradiction for him not to have exi- F 
ſted; namely, he himſelf, and all e . 
that are, muſt have aroſe; from nothing. But s eternal non Ap fay, is J. 
- this is only a Conſequentie/ Necęſſity, and-from | deponden; or which is the thing, Self 
hence to infer: any thing concerning the Men- |yx5/fenv, i. e. his Exiſtence depends upon no-. 
& of hit exiſtence ſeems to be building a great 


js indeed.» Reg . vibch we za. and | fas becap he. hay ng extern Gute therefore. 


n 
: 


may eaſily lay aſide this. prejudice, and, with drawing our thoughts: 


/ 


__ beſide himſelf ? But does it therefore po- 
. 0 on this argument than it wil} bear. |fitively depend #pox himſelf? Will ir follchy, 


XVI. Fourthly, ht is te be remarte'd chat Space; fo far s it appeirs W 
to our Coneeptions, is of ſuch 4 Nature as earrttor' be attfififfaret 5 fo be — 
Parts, for they are in ſuch a manner united to, and dependent upon lated altoge- 


vas 


one another, that if we ſuppoſe one part, it will imply a contradic- nat 
exiſt, We can in Thought remove all Mat- . 
ter out of a Veſſel, or Chamber, and che Space imerjacent between | 


tion for the others not to 


Ke muſt have am imme one? Or, becauſe no 
| nd or rexfows of his E xiſtence can be 
rawn from any other Subſtance, therefore one 
muſt be contain'd in his ocon Subfance” or fel? 
This is uſing the Word Se/f exiftence in two 
different Senſes, both as: negative and pofitive,. 
which have no manner of connection witheach 
other, and the latter of which will perhaps appear 
to be. no very good one. It is not — 
rent yet that there needs any Phyſical at 
all ſor the exi/ence of the a, independent 
Bring. Nor, zdly, if there did, would this 
Neceſſity of Natwe uſually affign'd. as ſuch, 
ſerve for that For, firſt, it is not the 
vb ſfance itſelf, that would be to make the ſame 


thing the ground of itſelf; which is nonſenſe. [jj 


'Tis therefore a perf##ion; property or attribute 
of that Subſtance: (we know no other di- 
ſtinction) and as ſach. muſt, in the Order © 
our Ideas, be Conſequent upon the: exiſtence 
of that Subſtance in which it intieres. Whiat- 


over it is, it has in ſome reſpect or other a N. the 
lation to the Subject to which it belongs. — en 


it then be an Attribute, ſui Generis, cung; 
generis (if we meat any thing at kr rote 
word) it muſt be predicated of, and preſupheſe” 
its SubjeR, and conſequently cannot, according” 


to our Ideas, be the antecedent groundior- fun- 2 


dation of it. And to endeavour to clear it (as 
ſome do) by making it not an attribute of the 
Fuchſfanre, but of the attribute of the Subſtance 3; 


or as they phraſe it; a 3 4-is 

only — it till adler back, and making 
Is poſterior in conception to both the Subſtance 
and its Attribute or Property. 

But zdly, ſuppoſing this Neceſſity, this Gramm 
or R>aſan, could be confider'd as antecedent to 
the Divine Nature, and-inferring ita actual ex. 


o& We may con- 


the 


demending 4 rrafor for that reaſon, 4 gro 
for that ground, arid” ſo off in mim 
whit ſhall' we get by ſack an endleſs pro 
ow? Why ſhould we not ſtop at à firſt ws 7 
as well as zt this Grad, Which muſt itſelf” 
want a foundation if the other does, firice' there 
cannot be any intuitive knowledgeineither; and 
the ſame reaſons which are given for ſtopping at 
this ground will hold” equally for oo g be · 
* — nce us =—_— 
might as well, or pertiaps better, acquieſcu i 
the actual Fxifience of the ard Bela We 
muſt then reſt ſome where': We muſt either ad. 
it one firſt cauſe of all Things and 8 | 
s1mply*d* _ 


out a Catiſe; or every. thing; 
then are two difficulties the leſs iv" th: 


an ai, ar oe, and as ſüch, muſt requires 
ſome changer, agent, - cauſe: But on che other 


| Hand, alt char we how of this ove Being, is, 


| that" it m⁰ꝗ eri, and? a did ſs ; that it 
never had a Beginning of its ehen, was ne- 
ver changed from what it is, never made or pro- 


ifence, we are” got but one Step farther-yet ; 


duced;. Here is wo , — 


W 


0 
* 
, 


ther, but not 
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the Walls remains extended in length, -breadth; and depth: But the 


Space cannot be. removed, . finee it is of its own Nature immove- 
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able, 


8 + — 


ee ern TY *» 


- ſon, nor em, for a ground or cauſe. Nay, to malle, 'a [poſitive -efett produeed, without a 


aſſign one in any reſpect prior to its exiſtence, 
as it muſt be ſuppos'd to be if conſider'd as a 
Cauſe; (and it muſt be confider'd as a Cauſe,” 
or extrinſic Principle, if conſider'd at all: I 
mean, ſo as to be made any uſe of in the pre- 
ſent. Queſtion, or- to infer any thing concer- 
ning actual Exiſtence) I ſay, to aſſign any 
Ground prior to the exiſtence of this Being, 


would be to prove this Being not eternal, nor 


the fie Cauſe: as attempting to prove a fel 
evident propoſition is endeavouring to ſhew 
that propoſition not to. be ſelf evident by aſſign- 
ing a clearer, © F208 
Now. to lay down ſome neceſſity, ground, or 
regſan of Exiſtence, mult either be to propoſe 
it by- way of Cauſality, or to fix no manner of 
Idea at all- to theſe Words: and indeed no 
manner of Idea ſeems. poſſible to be fix d to 
them (as has been obſerw'd by the Ingenious. 
Autbor of: the Enguiry into the Evidence of the: 
Chriſtian Religion) which is not utterly incon - 

; ſiſtent. with exiſting without Cauſe, as. that Be- 
ing is prov'd to exiſt. For, why do we con- 
: ſider that Ground or Reafon in the Order aur 
Ideas, as. antecedent to the Exiſtence of the Be- 
ing, otherwiſe than as -it ſeems in the Order of! 
Nature antecedently-necefſary to the Exiſtence of. 
that Being? To which nevertheleſs we allow, 
that no Thing, Made, Quality, &c-can be real- 
ly antecedent. - The Caſe will be po better, if 
we imagine this neceſſity co-etantous, or cureæxi- 
ſtent with the Exiſtence of the Being which is 
ſupported by it; Since this is to ſuppoſe that 
actually exiſting already, in order to the, Exi- 
ſtence of which this neceſſity is introduced: 
and alſo ſeems much the ſame as an effect co- 
exiſtent with its Cauſe. For, as was ſaid be- 
:fore, this Neceſſity muſt either be a Cauſe, or 
nothing at all to the preſent purpoſe. And that 
it was pi opoſed, by the foremention'd Author, 
as ſome ſort of a Cauſe (if he would have ſpoke 
out) is I think 83 bn 
The whole Cite en ſeems to ſtand thus. 


1 


On the one hand here is a certain aeration 


U 


"Cauſe ; which is a clear contradiction. On 
the other hand there is a difficulty indeed, but 
not an apparent contradiftion : There is ſome- 
what exiſting of which'we can give'no account 
the manner of whoſe Exi/ence is different from 
that of any thing elſe) which will admit of no 
Cauſe, the Idea of which is entirely repug 
nant to that of Caaſaſi yy... 
This may be hard to conceive, but cannot 
'be deny'd without affirming ſomething worſe, 
namely, an expreſs contradiction, as has been 
ſhewn above. In order to ſet this in as clear a: 
light as is poſſible, I ſhall take the Liberty to 
inſert a: paſſage from the learned Writer cited 
in Note 5, Sc. The Idea of a Self. Exiſtent 
„Being is the Idea of a Being that always wat, 
„i, and will be, becauſe he always Was, is, 
and will be infinitely a4/e-to be. If you ask 
« why he is ſo, I know not; Why I believe 
“ ſo, J think I know; it is, becauſe he has in 
* fad exiſted from all Eternity, which he 
& could not have done, had he not been in- 
« finitely able to exiſt. If you ask after the 
ground or foundation of this infinite Ability, 
it is the ſame that is the $xo9ng or founda-.. 
« tion of all his other Perfettions, his Infinite 
Nature, Eſſence. or Subſtance, if you ask far- 
8 ther for the ground of that, I muſt call it 
« trifling:, if you aſſign ab/e/ute neceſſity, 1 
% muſt ask what's next ?, Or, what that means? 
4 or refer you to the Iadian Philoſopher's Ele-,. 
4 phant and Tortoiſe, as the beſt comment upon 
1 abſolute," antecedent Neceffity.”. . 11. 
Neither need we run qurſelves-inta ſuch ab- 
ſurdities as theſe: This Independent eng ex- 
i/ts becauſe it dues exiſt 3 or, it exiſts by chance. 
Since it is enough for us to ſay, There can be 216 
Reaſon why it aces exiſt; or, Which is the very 
ſame thing ſtill, no:Caz/e, no. Cauſal Neceſſity, .. 
or antecedent Ground of its Exiſtence, bw 
But if we grant the firſt Being to be now 
| exiſting, there will be, a. reaſon (contrary to 
what Pr. Clarke aſſerts in his Jaſt Letter) why. 
he ſhould ex; to moxrow, and to all Eternity, 


ce 


. 1 


? 


| | Concerning tbe 
able, (r5.)/ nor 


between the bounds which cannot 
e, as far 


ſion without a Subjec; bur | 
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to be is an a/teration from Ex- 
iſtence to Non · exiſtence, i. e. a Poſitioz he, 
and conſequently muſt require a Cau/e; unleſs 
it can be effected and not effected at the ſame 
Now, as the exiftence of this Being de- 
pends upon no cauſe, no cauſe can ever affect or 
deſtroys it, and for him · to deffroy himſelf, will 
be the ſame abſurdiĩty, as to ſappoſe him to 
make himſelf: therefore he maſt always exiſt, 
and in the ſame manner that he does The 
reſt of the learned Dr's Arguments contained 
in the ſame Letter, will: be cenſidered in the 
Notes to the 3d Section · of the firſt Chapter of 
this Book . I ſhall only beg leave to obſerve 
one thing more in this place, flamely, that all 
the above .mention'd - reaſoning about neceſſary 
exiſtence ſeems to be built upon that falſe Max- 
im which Leibnitx lays down as the foundation 


of all Philoſophy, (and which Dr. C/arte was 
y to-grant ay finee it was the foun- 


dation of his own Book on the · Divine Attri- 
butes) namely; that Nothing is witbant a. reaſon, 
why ut is rather than not, and toby —— 
than orbertviſe. Tho' the Dr. is ſoon- forced to 
deny this very Principle, when (in his way of 
conſidering ,7ime-and Spare) he propoſes the 
mere Will of God, as the only reaſon why «the 
World was created at ſuch a certain period of 
time, and in ſuch a particular pointof Space |. 
Of which Divine Vill, or of its determination; 
according to himſelf, there--can poſſibly be no 
manner of reaſen, ſinee he ſuppoſes theſe effects 
of. the Divine-Will to be, in every ..potlible 
Manner of Conception, .ablolutely and 
indifferent, and conſequentlx it would be ab- 

d to ſuppoſe any reaſon· of ſuch ſpecial Willy 
or. ſuch. particular determination.. ff then we 


A + „ of . - 
g Uns Saen 0 
. , 


at all, it muſt, as our Author fays, exiſt 


Origin Evil. 
can iti bechunibilatei; ſor d iſtancs would ſtill remain 
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be without Extenſion no Extens 
_ can concelve it, is the 
dich 10 primary 

0 J Mieters 971 7 
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BS! Mi 
be conſiſtent with himſelf,” and I believe for 
no ſufficient reaſon elſe, found it neceſſary to 
deny) the preference of one of theſe before the 
other muſt be abſolutely without a reaſon. And 
tho*there may be. a fafficient'reaſon for a per- 
ſon's acting in general, rather than not acting at 
all, yet-(as Leibnitæ well tobſerves ) except 
there be one -alſo for his acting in à certain 
particular” manner, which in the preſent caſe + 
chere cannot be (according to Dr. "Clarke's - 
conceſſion f) the above-mention'd prineiple 

is entirely overthrowre- See more of this in 
the latter end bf Note 18. and Note 62. 

Tbe dame Argument will hold againſt Lacke's - 
Hypotheft of Anxiety, if it be- eonſiderd as the 
ſole and abſolute:determiner to all Action 1 ; 
fince it can never determine the'Mind to' Will 
one Action before another, where both are en- 
tirely equal; of which kind numberleſs occur 
« >= ogg wiltbe-ſhewn at large in its proper 


P a L | 
 (15.)-Fhit is, as I have often hinted, if we 
fa e it to have any real Nature, or to. E xift 


-- 


where and cannot be remov'd by parts. An 

in this Senſe: ſhould the Words of Sir Haar 
Newton be underſtood 44+. De order of thi © 
parts of Space it immutable ; remooe theſe from 


*. their ou and: you twill remove them, as I 
64 ,: frem-themſelves,” For to ſuppoſe it 
at all onde away, ſeems ſo far from amounting 
to that ah Safpofition mention d by | 
Carte I i. chat it is no more thawwhat muſt > 
be eonceiw d in every Aanibilation of any ihing, 
which is the total deſtruction or taking away of* ** 
its Exiſtence, the removal of it, as: we. may 
fay, from itſelf, or from Being: which is- a - 


ſuppoſe two things in nature abſolutely; 


in every. reſpeR, egugl,. (Which Leidnitz, io ln 


„. 


Ser X e. at the end of Chap. I. + See the latter end of Note 18. 
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- Concerning \ the Origin af Evil. 


primary Subject (16.):of Extenſion, therefore ir neceſſarily continues 
- with Diſtance, nor can it be annihilated, unleſs we would have Ex- 


tenſion without a — that i 2 
without any thing Lo 


- thing between Suh ance and Accident, which 
- is neither of them, but partakes of both? 
The learned Writer refer d to in Note 5. is 


of the ſame opinion. with our Author in this 
plage, viz. that we are apt to-conceive-Space 
80 be a ſort of Subſtance, or Sui raum of Bx- 


tenſion, and ſo are uſed to. attribute that and o- 
« ther. imaginary- Qualities to it. “ The Idea! 


of Space is 40 e of Extenfiod, but 
of ſomething extended, it is the SubSratam 
© of, Extenſion, and: not Extenſion itſelf. 
„ when I ſay it is the SubfSratum, do not ima- 
4. gine L mae it to be any thing without it 
is an Ideal Suhſfratum, and! nothing more. 


But 


6. When the Mind has been. conſidering the I- 
dea 061 Extenfion. abſtracted from: the ex- 


5 


1 0 75 Bodies, from whence it firſt: receiv [44 


the Idea, (whether as they are caxjes or: o- 
. caſions af it I confider not now) it is a very 
4 eaſy. Step for the Mind to make farther, to 
frame an imaginary Subſtratum-to 1 t _ 


— of real 
. Qualitic . an Idea of 
— and that's all. Now. it is bur 
jaining che Idea of famecobut with the Idea 
5 of ene. Quality only, 2 Brtenſton, and 


| Length, Breadth; and Depth, 
. Hence it a 22 that 


Space cannot be ors, oat — and from * Opinion 
N of i its Alete might ariſme. oh 
XVII. For 
1. 6 f (1 2 1 
(16) Dr. Clerks affirms f, that hr is not el not the very Cas, I muſe leave to any Man 
-A Subftance 3. and yet declares that it has real 7228 2 de Gen own Ideas. 
ties |. Is not Y this either to ſuppoſe gua/;z-| Again: To this — 
e or properties. inherent: in one another? or] Space —— defin' d Extenfion 2 
< elſe, with Gaſſrdus, to imagine ſome middle | or imaginary Extenſi fon, be 1h than the i 


—_— of imaginary | Extenſion ? an- 

lwers, * Extenſion in the general, or in the 
« abſtraQ, is an Idea of pure Iutellact, i. e. is 
« to be underſtood, but cannot be imagimd a- 


4 ny more than Whi in the general: or a 
« hd. oder the The abſtrac.Ideas. But 


4 as ſoon as iam comes to dea] with this 
general ahſtract — arg, nts 0 6 it 
wich an 
& the ganeral, ory tory 87 ifible, be Sed 
& as a particular, fur the help of the Underſtan- 
4 ding: So if the imagination comes to con- 
%. ceive-any certain degree of Whitene/;, it ſup- 
& plies the Mind with ſome” imaginary white 
« Surface, and brings down the general Idea 
Sx particular Object. In lite manner, 
when it comes to conceive 'a Dength, a 
4 Breadth, a ſhbicineſi, it ſupplies. the Mind t 
«. with a Subſtratum, pro huc vice, ſuch as | 
«4 ſerve the purpoſe, otherwiſe: the Mind = | 
Hreſt in pure —— only, as n numbers; 
, and there is no more tedious or un 
' to the Mad em 4 rally than 2 ye 
'« Brafleds; is: the reaſon, 0 
tit Aritbmetisal Demonſtrations, the? . 
« clear and certain as any, are leſs deli ul 
than Geometrical, and nothing more irkſome 
0 than abſtract numbers, Now Space being 
6 the- Obhect of the Imagination, and not of pure 


N that ed 2 cont] ny 


dial extended ſomething. Whether this be 


4 5 % ls to . Letter, p-22. 2 r r. 4 
Aue be. bc 


Leitet, p. 38. 


4. Itellali, at are all general, abſtract Tdeas; it 
44 is R the — 1 of an ima- 
: 2 9 — 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. 41 
XNVyII. For fince it is of ſuch a Nature as muſt be annihilated either Hence aroſe 
altogether, or not at all, they chat attempted to ann ihilate it only by Þ* ff. 
Parts, ſaw that it was impoſſible to be done, the nature of the thing exiſtence. 
remonſtrated againſt a partial annihilation, and if one part be ſuppo- 
- (fed, all others might be demonſtrated to exiſt by neceſſary connection. 
But if any one ſhould ſuppoſe all extended things to be removed toge- 
ther and at once, he would: find nothing impoſſible in that ſuppoſi- 
tion: For one may imagine nothing to exiſt in Nature beſide his own 
Soul, and the cauſe on which it depends; which, as a thinking Being, 
includes nothing of Extenſion in it: every thing that is extended may 
therefore be ſeparated from Exiſtence. But they that attempted this 
by parts, when they found it impoſſible, did not ſcruple to reſolve the 
Cauſe into the ſelf- exiſtence of Space, tho in reality it did not ariſe 
from thence, but from this, that they attempted to ſeparate things na- 
— inſeparable, namely, the parts of Space one from ano- 


XVIII. But whether there be any ſuch thing as Space, or no; whe- We me cer. 
ther its Extenſion be Aiſtinguiſh'd from the Extenſion of Body, or W 
Be it nothing at all: Be it mere privation of Contact, as fome are what man- 

pleas d to term it; be it mere Paſſhulity or Capacity of exiſting, as o- dr St. 

thers; be it, laſtly, either ſomething created, or of itſelß, in neceſ- about Space 

ſarily exiſting, yet ſtill, as far as we know any thing of the nature of bedctermin'd 
it, dis an indolent thing, it neither as, nor is in the leaſt a up- 


* | Mz 

*  NOTE& 
*»> ginery Extenſion, or the general Idea of Ex- u cularize, and thereby render conceivable, its 

„ tenſion particulariz'd in = imaginary Subject [* general Idea 2 which could 
© and hence it is that Space is Kad to -exten- CY not otherwiſe fall within the Imagination, 
* ded, which would be nonſenſe to ſay of Ex- nor be eſtimated any way but by abſtract 
* tenſion itſef ; and Bodies are faid to be in] numbers, ſo many Yards, or ſo many Miles, 
*. pace, Which would 'likewife be nonſenſe to C. 10, 20, 30; without attending to any thing 

«K'fay of Extenſion. And ſo it is conceiv'd asÞ* but the numbers, and the meaning of the 
V immoveable, \indivifible, infinite. Immovea- „ Words, Yards, Miles, &c. as it is when we 
ble, &c. all rties of Subſtances ; which“ reckon Ounces, Pounds, E&fc. of Weight.--. 
„ makes it plain that it is conceiv'd after the Thus then you ſee how we come by the 
„manner of Subſtance, and therefore is, be-] * notion of Space, and what it is,” See alſs- 

ote 5. * 
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« cauſe it can be nothing elſe, an imaginary} N 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. 


on; it cannot therefore, as mere Ext 


enfon; under which notion only 


it appears to us, be the Cauſe of Matter, or impreſs Motion on it, (D.) 


N dT E. . 


(D.) There are ſome, who conſidering Spa 
as ſelfexiſtent, imagine it to be the immerſity 
of God;. And indeed, if we grant it to exiſt 


of itfelf, it muſt neceſſarily be refer d to God. 


For whitever: has /e/f-exjffence, muſt at the 
Cme time. be beliey'd' to have all Perfection. 
For what can limit a ſelf-exiſtent-Being ? Self- 
exiſtence is the greateſt perfection, and no rea- 
ſon can be. conceived why all perfections 
ſhould? not be aſcribed to him who has that. 
We muſt therefore entirely deny Space to be 
ſelf-exiflint, or elſe refer it to God; Theſe 
Men urge farther, in defence of their Opinion, 
that every Faculty which is in any degree con- 
ſcious, is to be refer'd to God, and has him in 
ſome reſpect for its Object. For they think it 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the Creatures ſhould be 
rceiv'd, and the Author, whoſe Workman- 
p they are, not perceiv'd in the leaft All 
Faculties therefore which are in any reſpe& 
perceptive, perceive God ſome way or other: 
ſome in a greater degree and more clearly, o- 
thers leſs and more obſcurely, according to 
their native Perfection. Now our ſenſes bein 
_ imperfect, can apprehend nothing in G 
beſide his Innenſity, and that very obſcurely: 
But our Under/tanding perceives his intellatual 
Attributes, namely, Wiſdom, Goodneſs, c. and 
an IntelleQ more perfect than that of Man 
may apprehend ſome properties as much un- 


known to us as.. Wiſdom and Goodneſs are to 


the Senfes : Nay, pious Men, and. ſuch as are 


endow'd with the ww og wy eſpecially the 


inſpired Prophets, behold ſuch Marks of the 
vine Preſence, as neither can be perceiv'd 


nor believ'd by the Impious. 


When they are ask d how Space, to which no 
Alias can be attributed (as far as we know any 
thing of its nature) may belong to God, who 
is entirely and eſſentially aZive; they reply, 
that an Object, when perceiv'd by different 
Faculties, leaves Tokens of itſelf, which have 
a0 more connection with one another, than if | 


proceeded from the moſt different Objects, 


bw þ 
and hence it comes to paſs, that we often take 


a thing which is perceiv'd. by many Faculties, 
to be more than-one. A blind that felt- 
Snom to be cold, and when his eyes were o- 
pen'd, perceiv'd the ſame under the appearance- 
of cobite, would not know: it to be the ſame, 
without a new Experiment. But, after com- 

paring and examining it, he would eaſily ap- 
prehend that the ſame thing ſeemed cd to the 
touch, and white to the Dies, tho* Cold and? 
n biteneſi have no more connection with each 
other than the Mind and Space. He therefore 

that apprehends God by his Senſes as extended, . 
by his Reaſon as a Spirit, may not obſerve with- 

out Examination, that theſe tokens belong to 
the ſame Being, any more than-the Man that 

was lately blind, but now ſees, can perceive- - 
that the tangible and viſible Qualities inhere. 
in the ſame - Subſtance; namely, -the Snow: 
but-upon Examination he will find, that. this 


immoveable.; and that an infinite Mind, ſuch as- 
God is, has the fame Attributes. Since 
then there cannot be two Infinite: and Self- exi- 
Rent Beings, they will have it to be plain, that 
theſe are partial perceptions of the ſame thing, 
and belong to the ſame Subſtance, no leſs than - 
Cold and Whiteneſs to the Sn. | 
But to theſe we reply, 
'. 1. That: the Self- exiſtenee of Space is not 
certain, which being taken away, the whole 
Reaſoning falls to pieces. „ 
24% Tis affirm'd, — 'A —— 
eve ceptive Faculty dad in ſome man- 
dang Lain Object: for how can they prove 
this in Hearing, Smell, or Tafte, ſince Space i 
not perceiv d by them, nor any thing that can 
be refer'd to God? | 


3 3dh. Tis true, a thing may be appr. 


by different Faculties, under Tokens that have 
no connection with one another, and thereby 


we are often deceiv d, believing that there are 


* 
. 


Space is ,/e/-exi/tent, and alſo eternal, infinite, 


py its nature equally incapable of acting or be. 


There muſt then neceſſarily be another Cauſe of Matter and Motion 
chat is, actiue, ſelf=exiftent,” and the Cauſe of all Things. and Ac- 
tions, which, ſince they are not of themſelves, require a Cauſe, _ 


A 


NOTES, 


different Objects perceiv'd by. our Faculties, [i 
when it is but one and the fame; But tho? 
theſe Tokens be diſperate, yet they are not con- hi 4 
trary and e dute. bh I Vang 7 I = 
ri entirely 1 nt; ſiuce one rs Feb. It 7, and to nd manuer 
7 nh ; ſe, de God Goela be the Object of the 
ing acted upon; the other ſelf · active, and inſe · „ for Brutes, that are held chus to per- 
parable from Action: SLED - . .ceivethim,” worſhip him not, noracknowledge 
4tbly; Thoſe Objects that are perceii*d by] him as che Author of their Beings, which muſt 
different Faculties, under Tokens which have. | be-eſteem'd to be the only End of ving 
= 1 —— — alſo be 1 np Btory "hence, by think, it aps 
actually ſeparated; for inſtance, a thing ars, that this Opinion is by no means pro- 
be cold and not white, white and — Lable. Dl en BD EU UTI £57 
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L FAT chis ave Principle is we camior uphrehedd eder Deng, 
VV wiſe than by Regſon, or it occurs not to che Senſes, un- ings about 
fs by its Effects, nor is it perceived by them any more than Ligbr is are like hoe 
by the Ears: our Reaſonings cherefore about this Principle will be of 2 blind 
Uke thoſe of a blind Man about Light. A blind Man-may be affuf d Uh, bu 
that there is a certain thing call'd Light, which the Eye can perceive, it is not an 
as the Noſe can Smells; he may be taught alſo by them who fer; to died of 


-underſtand many 3 of Light, namely, that it can direct the * 
Steps, that it can warm, it derives its Origin from a large remote 


| G-2 Body, 


44 Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
Body, #. e. the Sun (17.), that by the help of it very difant Bodies 
may be perceiv'd, with their Forms and other Qyalities unknowns to 
him; and that Fire which affords only hea? to him, can give /ightal- 
ſo to them who ſee: Laſtly, that it ariſes from ſome Motion in the 
minuteſt Particles of a Fluid (17. „ 
vet we know II. From theſe external Properties he might diſcourſe of Light, 
a great many and in ſome meaſure underſtand the reaſonings of other Men upon 
commer it: he would believe it to be diſtin& from. Heat; he would eagerly | 
defire, and willingly undergo many hardſhips, to enjoy the benefit of 
it; yet would he never have any ſuch ſenſe of it as thoſe-who ſee, 
After the ſame manner we may know many things about this active 
Principle, which we are compell'd, by the. force of Reaſons, to be- 
lieve certainly to exiſt, tho! we are no leſs ignorant of what it is in 


itſelf, chan the blind Man is of the Senſation which Light produces 


* 


| in thoſe wha fee #.. | 2 * F 1 Naert 4-3 
That alt o III. For. inſtance ;- In the „iet place we are certain, that all other 
— things come from this active Principle: For nothing elſe, as we have 
proceed from ſhneyrn before · I, contains in itſelf Neceſſary Exiſtence, or active Power, 
| entirely independent of any other; as therefore itſelf is from none, 
ſo all others are from it- For from hence we conclude, that this 

Principle does Exiſt; becauſe, after conſidering the reſt of the things 

which exiſt, we perceive that they could neither be nor ad, if that had 

yot exiſted, and exciced Monon' n them, © i 
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(i.) Teſs two particulars ſeem neither-ne- I cited in the bottom of the Eye by. the rays- of 

bs mentioned here among the advan- 1795 and, ted | thro” t ] 
tages that Light affords, nor will che ter of of the Opric-Nerwes to the Sexfarium:; and Des 
them be thought to be e 777 true, if under artes m intains, chat the Sun preſſing the 
ood of the Cartefian Subtle Fluid. Tho“ ps: [ris Fü wherewithi the Wörld is fill'd 
haps in effect the Carteas and Newtonian dot · | Every yu: the Vibrations or Pulſes" of that 
trines oſ Hin may in. this: 26ſpet be confi; | Matter refle&ed from Objects are communica- 
ſtent. For, Sir J/aac Newton fuppoſes, that] ted to the Eye, and thence to the Senſory. 80 
Fiber is peffbrm'd chiefly by the vibrations off chat the Adtibn or Vibration of -a Medium is 
a fine Adu, which penetrates all Bodies, er- ]equally. ſuppoſed in boch. CU , 
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i Compariſat is. farther illuſtrated by the, Aulber of the Procedure of Human .Underſtans. 
ding, in his Introduction. | | N 
Fe Paragr. 3» 4» 55 N. and Nate 14. 0 


FENG the Origin. if Evil: 


IV. Secondly, we are certain that this Principle is One, Similar and Tit o. 


Vniform For Marrer is, as, to its Eſſence, every where One. and a- 
lite; the ſame muſt be ſaid of Space, if we grant it to be Als Aw 
diſtin& from Matter: much more muſt the Cauſe, which Is Space 
wit Matter be boy Ede: and dale ( 8 * 


4 


(89 This Arjnnent ber A 10 de o- 
thers hereafter mention'd) were the foundaticn' 
of it true; can but be calPd a probable, pre- 
ſumptive one at beſt: nay, the contrary will 
rather. follow from the ny /icity and diverſity 
of created dn. all therefore en- 
deavour to give a N proof of the Being 
and At!ribates of Gad, fo 4 at leaſt, as the 
Ae of them may affect our preſent Sub- 


J- 
N ow, theſe ſeem capable of 2 *. deduction 
Fe this one /elF-evident Principle X, * 1 
my elf rf therefore ſemetbing exiſts. 
ſomething exiſts no, then ſomething has exiſted 
atroays, otherwiſe, that ſomething which now 
31 muſt Oy either have — _ by 7 
" "thing, i: e. been cauſed by no „Which is 
_ abſurd; or elſe bug noe 5 have a#rd{ 
before it exited, or been at once both a! to 
and Caxſe; which is alſo abſurd ; or, laſtly, | 
| OED is the only 1 left) it muſt 
ve been produced by ſomething, which had 
its Exiftence from ſomething. ehe, which alſo 
— ded on ſome other Cauſe; ** ſo on in an 
nite Series of -Cas'd or Succeſlive Beings, 
without any eternal or firſt Cauſe,” which is al- 
ſo abſurd. * For either eme 


xt of this in- 
finite Series has not been Tae eto 1 
e It have been ſue 
compar 2 it has not, then| 
2 ſtroys che Su 
1 if a/, he even) par mon. it have 
ſueceſſive to each other, antes the =o, all 


once been future, and if they have been once 
all foture, then there was a time when nont of 
them exifted; and if there was a Hme when! 
none of them exiſted, then either all the part 


G. 3. SYS» v. Thirdly, 5 
927 - #2. > * x 4 ' 
- * * . ” *S  $*,* Z «. 2 
1 8 F 
* 
* 


N : J 1 ; Ts £ ; 
* 
OE. erte hippe es 
* * 


"whale, t have anten frank l Abe h 
abſurd; or elſe there muſt be fomething in * : 


whole beſide vhat is contain d in all the 
which is alſo abſurd- This if nite Serves 


fore is, in the whble, and in every ry an 
expreſt cbntradi don. Or thus; Sine alf the 
parts of chin infinite Series are ſucceſſive; or ſu- 


fire to one another, they —＋ 


have been all ſuture; 1. A" ven-exiftent 


this whole Series aroſe 
but ſome one, {and t 
but it bad 

reſt, either makes 


then the ſecondabſurdity.will follbw, 5 - — a 
11 — not bing) or elſe all 


the Hirſt will follow, i. e: 
Which one added ta e 


them that one added to them mikes ova 9 
than finite, which js alſo abſurd +. 

Hence we gather the Bt. ee, fas 
Thing or Being. | Tt every one ig nor in like 


men improperly ſpeak) or, never Dada Bri 


ning; particularly, that no Body or material Sy- | 


em can be ſo (and the ſame reaſons hold e- 
qually againſt any finite immaterial Subſtance} 
is falkciently . in the Enquiry into the E- 
vidence- J the ie A - & 

From Ete 
Beet 


of 2 i. e. be elf exiſtent 11 
Eternity 4 parte pf, or nec 


of mJ "_ 192 and „ the 


See X ar at the wt Chap. I: 


or. an. impoſſibilĩty of ever ceaſiag to be, is a is 


For, -. 


rg n of e 


+, X b. xc. HX4 LXer. 


them infinite, Which is ab- 
ſurd; or they are infni/t without 'that one, and — 


manner Bari 5 parte ge ber School- I 


e Bxiftence, 
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Concerning. the Origin of Evil. 
V. Thirdly, That it is Infinite both in Nature and Power : For ſince 


NOTES. 


hat depends upon no Cauſe can never be al- 
ter'd or deſtroy'd by any, as was ſhewu in 
Notes 9 and 14, and Xe. 
From Independence comes alſo Omnipotence.. 
For a Being that depends upon no external 
Cauſe for his Exiſtence, and has active Pozoer, 
(as was ſhewn at the ſame time that we prov'd 
his Exiſtence, and by the ſame Medium can- 
not depend upon any for the exertion of that 
power, and conſequently no /imits or defect can 
e apply d to either: his Exiftence or Power. 
For Limitation is an ect of ſome ſuperior cauſe, 
which in the preſent caſe there cannot be: con- 
ſequently ta ſuppole-/imits Where there can be 
no /imiters is to ſuppoſe an Effet without 4 
22 which is a Contradiction +. a 
To ſuppoſe this. Being limited in or by: its 
own Nature, is to ſuppoſe ſome Nature antece- 
dent, or limiting Quality ſuperior, to that Being, 
to the Exiſtence of whom; no Thing, no Qua- 
lity, is in any reſpect antecedent, or ſuperior: 
which is another Contradiction. And to ſup- 
poſe that there is, no ſuch thing as actian or 
power in» a Being which appears to be the 
fountain of all action and power, is (if poſ- 
ſible) the worſt ſuppoſition of all. | 
Liberty is alſo included in the Idea of Om- 
nipotence ; Aive Power implies Freedom . Infi- 
nite Power: is abſolute Freedom. What therefore 
has no boynds ſet to its power, what can have 
no oppoſition made to its Will, nor reſtraint 
laid on its Actions, muſt both will and act 
Freely. This Attribute is alſo prov'd from the 
beginning of Motion, and the creation and 
diſpoſition of indifferent things ||. But tho' 
this Being 1s free, and as ſuch, the Author of 
Change in other Beings, yet he muſt himſelf be 
Unchengeable. . For all changes have a begin- 
ning, and , conſequently are Effe&s of ſome 
prior Cauſes: But there cah be nothing prior to 
the Exiſtence of this Being, as he is Eternal, 


exiſts of itcſelf, there is nothing that can bound its. N 


the ſame abſurdity as to produce 


ature Or 
Power, 


nor conſequently any change in it: except we 
could — him = — vaſe b which is 
imſelf, i. e. to 
be at the ſame time both Ef:# and Cauſe. 

Thus we come to the Knowledge of an E- 
ternal, Independent, Qmmnipotent, ' Free, and Un- 

changeable Being. | ; 
Qmriſcience, as well, as ſome of the foregoing 
Attributes, may be more eafily deduced thus- 
We find in ourſelves ſuch Qualities as Thougbt 
and Intelligence, Power, Freedem, &c. of which 
we have ixtuitive Knowledge, as much as of our 
own Exiſtence ; and that to have theſe is à per- 
fetion, or, better than to be without them: 
We find alſo, that theſe have not been in us 


from Eternity, pee na tly they muſt have had 


a Beginning, and conſequently ſome Cauſe, (far 
the ſame reaſon that a Bei „beginning to exiſt 
in time, requires a Cauſe) which Cauſe, as it 
muſt be ſuperior to its Effed, has them in a fe- 
perior Degree ; and if it be the i Caſe, as 
itſelf can depend upon no other, muſt have them 
in perfection, or in an infinite or unlimited De- 
gree T7 theſe Words can properly be here ” 
ply'd |||.) Since Bounds or Limitation would 


without a Limiter (as has been ſhewn) i. e. an 


Effect, without a Cauſe. | 
The Phenomena of Nature alſo lead us up to 
ane, ſuch firſt. Cauſe, which is ſufficient for 
their production, and therefore none elſe are 
necefſary 3 and tho' ſeveral more independent Be- 
ings might poſlibly exiſt, yet would they be no 
Gods to us; for they would have no manner of 
Relation to us, nor we any thing to do with 
them x. Since therefore the ſame reaſon holds 
for no more than Os ſuch, to ſuppoſe more 
than one is at leaſt unreaſonable. 
Theſe ſeem to be all the Jnude Attributes 
obſervable in the Divine Nature, which, as 
they are differently combin'd by us, come un- 
der different names, Thus the unlimited ex- 


neither any Cauſe of it, as he is independent; Jerciſe of Gods Knowledge and Porer * 


Axt. 
pert of X k. II Se Xl. 


| See Nr 20. and our Author Note B. ale, l Bee the laiter 
*Xg. NEED; wt Uk 


Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
Power, Tis to be obſery'd farther, that the number of poſiblerhings 
is conceiv'd by us to be infinite at leaſt in Power, but nothing can be 


Poſfible, 


NOTES. N 


hretes kim Omnipreſent, I. 7. at all times and in 


8 


of the thing admits,. and may be as abſolutely 


all places ſo preſent with —_— Creature, as to | certain of it, as if we could demonſtrate it 4. 
3 


- have an abſolute Knowledge of, and Power over 
it; always to /#perviſe and govern it +. 

_ His enjoying all conceivable perfections in 
an entire abſolute manner, denotes. him inhfi- 


I ſhall begin again, with a Self. Evident 


TP fition : 


leaſure is different from Pain; conſequent- 


ly there's a difference in things. Pleaſure is 


nite, or abſolutely perfe ||; and, which is the ,t for, or agreeable to, the Nature of a ſenſible 


fame thing, his being capable of no want, de. 
{eft, or unhappine/i whatſoever, defines him 400 


And fince we carr never fully comprehend 
the nature of ſuch an infinite or perfect Being, 
nor conceive the manner of his Exiftence, we 
ſtile him Iacomprebenſible. To doubt whether 
his Nature, and manner of Exiſtence may be in 
reality thus incomprebenfible to us, is to doubt 
whether the % may not cqptain the greater; 
and whether our Ideas of things all exiſting 
with a Cauſe, may not ſhew us the manner. of a 
thing's exiſting without a Cauſe, exiſting in a 


unfitneſs to any 
tion || || of this Natural Good and Evil by a 
Rational Being, is Mira Htntſ and Unfitneſs,. 
or Moral Good and Evil: conſequenthy there 
is ſuch a thing as Moral Good and Evil! An. 
Inclinatian to, and Approbation of, this Moral 
Good, is implanted in every rational Creature, 


Being, or is a natural Good ; Pain is unfit, or is 
a natural Evil: —— there's a natural 
Juff cient; | fitneſs and unfitneſs of t 


ings; or (which is the 


very ſame; and what theſe terms ſhould always 
mean) Natural God and Evil. 


The voluntary application of this fitneſs and. 
Nane Being, or the Produc- 


manner quite — from every other — and is-perfeftive-of its Nature, and therefore it 


He that can doubt of this, may doubt alſo, 


muſt be communicated by, and conſequently | 


whether twice two may not be equal to twen- I be inherent in, the Creator 44#i-:* 


7. and whether he may net know” how the |: 
n ſhines by his being always in the Dark. and Approbation, is a 


To Will and Act bly-tothis Affection 
i Perfedtion; the eon: 


The Mera/ Attributes of God, are deducible [trary an imperfecti ona ner meas the fors 
ſoun 


after the ſame manner from his Natural ones: | mer, as it is a Perſection 


in ſome 


All of them (except Goodneſs) are confider'd [in the Creature, muſt belong to, and be, in 

only as conſequences of the former, when ex-|the higheſt degree, in- the Creator, who has 

erciſed on ſome other Beings, and ſeem to be [been already-proved toexiſt in the beſt mans 

the Perſections of his Externa/ Acts, rather ner poſſible, or to have alt -natura/ perfection 

than any new internal perſections of his Nature [in an infinite or perfe& Degree ||| 4 and there- 
i too. 


or Eſſence; and are very properly term'd,. his 


fore he muſt have all moral ones 


ſecondary, relative Attributes “. „ As his Knowledge and Pomer are perfect, he 
And tho' the Exiſtence of any moral Quali-F muſt always both perceive and be able to pur- 


or Action is not capable of ſtrict Demon- 


ſue this Moral Good And as his neſs is 


ation, becauſe-every moral Action or-Quali- |.compiete, there-can be no - poflible reaſon why 


ty, as ſuch, depends upon the Will of the A- 


he ſhould ever will the contrary z nay, there is 


gent, which is abſolutely free. Yet, we have la good reaſon why he ſhould not, namely, o- 


as great an Aſſurance that there are Moral Qua- 


therwiſe a perfe& Thing would contradict it- 


lities in God, and that he will ahvays Act ac-| ſelf, and will a- dee or imperfefion, i. e. be 
cording to theſe Moral Qualities, as the nature be perfe& and not perfect at the ſame 3 


Ns X h. | See Wollaſton, 5. We 
* See Ditton on Moral Evidence, p. * 
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Coicernins: the” Origin of Evil 


_ Poſſible, to which there is not ſome Power correſpondent, that might 
actually. effect it, ſince therefore- the things that. are poſſible, cannot 
5 bs 


NOTES. 


„And © Being infinitely happy, and who loves 


and approves himſelf, becauſe he is ſo, would 


hate and diſapprove the very ſame thing in o- 
: thers, i. e. would love his own Nature, and 
- yet hate any thing that reſembled it ; which is 
. abſurd *. It 

ways know, be able, and willing to do, and 
therefore ad do what is abſolutely % to 


follows then, that he muſt al- 


be done, 7. e. produce the greateſt Sum of 


Happineſs, or be abſolutely and completely 
: Good. This alſo was included in Benevo- 


1. and the moral Senſe above mentio- 
ned +. | | 
For if he has implanted Benevolent Affec- 


tions in us, and a Senſe which approves them, 
he muſt himſelf have both the ſame AﬀeRions, 


and the ſame Senſe-of them ||. 
Again: The Idea of Geadneſi properly im- 


. Plies an inclination-of communicating happi- 
. neſs to- others; if then this Being be Good, he 
; muſt actually have communicated happineſs to 


others; and vice verſa, if he have communica- 


ted happineſs to others, he muſt be good: But 
: this Being has communicated happineſs to o- 
. thers, therefore he is Good. 


The Idea of Wiſdom implies his knowledge 


and obſervance of the moſt proper methods of 
; — — and is included in his Omniſci- 


ence; it being nothing but that very knowledge 


eonſider'd, with relation to practice. It ap- 


pears farther, from conſidering the only caſe, 
of imprudence in Men, which are either Igno- 
rance, Partiality, or, Inattention ; none of which 
can have place in God:: He cannot be ignr- 
rant of any thing, ſince beth all things, and 
their Relations to each other, proceed from him: 


he cannot be awd by any Power, or froay'd 


any intereſt, ſince (as has been ſhewn) he is 
independent and all-ſufficient ; and he cannot 

rnattentive, ſince he always Tees every thing in- 
tuitively and at once; and conſequently he 


| muſt always #noz and do what is fittef and wi- 
feſt to be done. 

From which alſo follows his Jaſlice: For 
he that ſees all the circumfances of things, and 
the qualifications of perſons, and has ability to re- 
gulate theſe, and no manner of temptation to do 
otherwiſe, muſt certainly ſuit theſe, Circum- 
ſtances to thoſe Qualifications, or, provide that 
perſons receive the natural and proper conſe- 

uence of their Actions; or (which is the _ 

0 12 every perſon "_ is exactly juſt a 
right. 

The fame alſo holds for his Ho/inf and V- 
racity, or rather Faithfulneſi, As to the former, 


Ihe muſt always diſlike and deteſt Evil, ſince it 


can never become in the leaſt agr2ea4/e to his 
PerfeRions, or [erviceable to this Uſe :' As to the 
latter, he muſt adhere to Truth, as it is a Per- 


| fefion, and co- incident with Gad, &c. ſince 


he can have no poſlible rea/on or motive to de- 
viate from it. The reaſon why Men break 
their Words / Bp. Wilkins) is either be- 
© cauſe of their raſbneſt and inconfiderat 
in making Promiſes, or their Un ney 
© in not minding them, or their incenflancy in 
© not keeping them, or their impotence to per- 
form them: But now the Divine Nature be- 
« ing infinitely wiſe, and a/l-/ufficient, can have 
© no temptation to be otherwiſe than true and 
« faithful, his infinite knowledge and wijdom fe- 
« cures him from being deceiv'd bim/eff, his 
“ Omnipotence doth exempt him from ſtanding: 
c jn need of detciving others, and his Goodne 
« ſecures us from the leaſt ſuſpicion of any in- 
&« clination thereto f. | 
Thus may we reaſon about the ſeveral 

fections of the ſupreme Being, but that which 
ſhould chiefly dire& us in theſe our Enquiries, 
is the Idea of his Infinite Googneſi. © This 


s the ſame learned Perſon || || ) is the firſt 
WT ade Notion we . of him, the 
; _ JOUN- 


(C6 
66 


de Scot's Works, Vol. 2. Diſe. XIV. p. 3263. Kl.. I Ibid. 


H Nat. Relig. Ch. 10. p. 142. 6 Edit. 


II wid, p. 138. 


Concerning #he Origin of Evil. 
be limited, there muſt alſo be a Cauſe infinitely powerful. For as one 
be limited, e a Caul y powesful. PET 


-«<.dation of all our Worſhipand Religion; and 
'« without which all his other Attributes 


« would not afford ſufficient grounds for our | / 


% Love and Adoration.” Power. without Good 
ne is attended only with tie Idea of Terror ; 
| 75 ice, of Rigour and Severity ; Wiſdom, of Ar- 
2, and Canning ; and Truth wil be nothing 
but rigid 1 /yflexibility in arbitrary Decrees ®. 
> + her there is 2 1 — 
fider'd ſeparately from it, capable o ng the 
Heart any kind'or amiable impreſſions; — all 
the other moral Attributes (if they can proper: 
ly be call'd Attributes) are ſo far from exiſting! 
apart from it, that'they may 8 
as ſo many different Views of the ſame Goodneſs 
in the Creator, and various Sources of Happineſs. 
to the Creature. Nay, farther, the reſt of th 
moral Attributes ſeem as it were /#b-ordinate to, 
and regulated by, this one 5 Perfection, 
and brighteſt ray of the Divinity. Thus we- 
eonceive his Faftice to be exerted on any Being 
no farther than his Goodneſs neceſſarily re· 
quires, in order to the making that Being, or 
others, ſenſible of the beinois natüre and perni- 
cicus effets of din; and thereby bringing either 
I, or ſome others, to as great a degree of Hap- 
\pineſs, as their 'ſeveral_Natwres become capable 
of f. His Helineſ+ hates and abbars all Withed-: 
neſs, only as the nece, Nee it ts ab- 
ſolute and unavoidable Miſerys and his Feracity 
or Faithfulneſs, ſeems to be no. move concern? 
for Truth, than as it is connected with, and 
5 e of, the Happineſs of all rational 
ings; to provide the propereſt Meant for at- 
taining which great end, is the exerciſe of his 
Wiſdom. Thus, tho“ we are certain, that all 
the Divine Attributes proceed equally from one 
and the ſame principle, and are united in one 
Eſſence; yet when we conſider that Eſſence as 
exhibited to us in different reſpe#s ; we allo 
© conceive it partially under the diſtinct Ideas of 


9 


g 


| 


fi it. 
d 1 be it what you leaſe, 


NOTES, 


S. In which Senſe, Goodneſs is ſuperior 
and antecedent to, and as it were, the rot and 
oundation of, all the Mora! Attributes. 


T have all along declin'd the Argument 2 pri. 
ori, drawn from the antecedent neceſſity of Bet 


Hence, as well for the reaſons given above in 
Note 14. as alfo, becauſe it 'ſeem'd not to car- 


Ey Atttributes, fo far as they might be de- 
uced a Poſteriori, and to be ſcarce co 

with arberf. That the S2//-exiftent Being, * 
inſtance, is not a blind, wninte//igent Neceſſity, 
but in the-moſt . Senſe, an wnderfland: 
and really afive Being, cannot be demonſtrated 
ſtrifly and properly 4 priori, as Dr. Clarke 
ſays ||, with a great deal of reaſon; and how 
abſolute Neceſſity is reconcileable with abſolute 
freedom, ſeems hard to conceive. For why 
ſhould not this neceſſity extend to all the Ope- 
rations, the Will, the Decrees, as well as the 


LExiftence of the firſt Cauſe : and take away that 

Freedom of determination, that entire Liberty 
of Indi ference, which our Author has ſufficient» _ 
. to Wo a, rty of Cad himſelf; 
7 


ly proved + 
as well as if we cannot admit it 
in one caſe, va ſhould we in the other? I 
don't ſay this Neceſſity is inconſiſtent with per- 


ect Freedam, as the former is an [mperſetfon, 


fince we do not conceive it to be ſuch, any 
farther, than as it proceeds, ab extra, from ſome 
rior Cauſe impoſin But, this I Gy, 
the very Natzreand 
Ita of it ſeems repugnant to that of Freedas, 
i. e. 8 determining in caſes abſaJute- 
ly indifferent, without any previous reaſon, or 
neceſſity whatſoever z and | conſequently , theſe 
two can never be co-exiſtent in the ſame Cauſe: 
He that confiders this attentively, will, I 
8 5 115 be more than a mere quibble on 
Ords ; ; * 7 
Laſtly, "This Neceſſity of Exikenge, being 
(as Dr, Clarke contends e,) Simple and Uniferys, 


Sehe in, and Inſtrier, autecedent and conſequent, 


® See Tillotſon's go Serm.. vol. 2. Fol. p 
++ Chap. 5. 4.1. Subſt 4. and e{/erobere; 


579. 
Us Notes 14 & 62, ®*, Demonſtr. P 


without any paſſible diferexce or variety, ſhould 
| | _ admit 


X m. Demanffr. p. 52. 
rap. 7. 
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Concerning the 


Origin of Evil. 


Poſibiliry requites a Cauſe, ſo-infinite Poſſibilities require a Cauſe in- 


finitely powerful 
VI. 
rent, with reſpect to Repletion or 


fills 8 


(19.). 


ourthly, Since Space is conceiv 


d as merely idle and indiffe-. 
Vacuity; ſince the Matter which: 


is in like manner. merely paſſive and indifferent with re- 


ſpect to Motion and Reft; it follows, that the. Cauſe which fills Space 
with Matter, and produces Motion in that Matter, is perfectly free; 
ſo that the Creation and Motion of Matter muſt be Works of free 
Choice, and not Neceſſity, in the Agent. For, if the Agent effec- 
ted theſe -by Neceſſity, they would alſo be neceſſary Effects, and 


could not be. conceiv'd_ to. be in themſelves | 


_ eeffity proves all this, I humbly .conceive it 


| 170. ö 
) Lihall give the Reader this Argument 


* jg ſome thing, ſome power or other. capable 
of producing it. For notbing,. or what, has 


Haden and the Anſwer to it, by 


indifferent to Exi-- 
ſtence - 


NOTES. : 


24mit of no difference or variety of any ſort, 
or in any reſpect, and conſequently muſt ex- 


clude all diverſity, or different kinds of, perfeAion | 


Gs well as different Per/ons) from the Divine. 
ature, which is ſuppos'd to exiſt thereby. It 
muſt be utterly inconſiſtent with that Variety. 
of Attributes, ſuch as Knowledge and. Power, &c. 
which we conceive to be very difin# Proper- 
ties, and which Dr. Clarke, and every, one. elſe, 
concludes ta be eſſentially in God-.. 

If the Learned Docter s Notion of ab/olyte Ne- 


roves too much, and if it does not prove this 
cannot apprehend. how it proves any thing at 
all. See S. C's. Impartjal.”. Enguiry;.. &c. p. 


as it is propos'd after_ 4 SF IA: Dr. 
% To fay a thing is poſbble, is to fay, there 


* no power, can produce 30 effef. The 
„ power therefore, which is to bring whit is 
4. poſfeble into Being, is neceſſarily ſuppoſed al- 
* ready to exiſt; otherwiſe a PerſeFjon might 


© and what we conceive poſſible, would be 
« really impoſſible | 
Which the Author of the Inpartial Enguiry, . 
Et. confutes, by à parallel inflance:. 
« If a perſen having firſt proved the exi- 
©. ſtence · of, a Power that is perfect, and made 
t it-.appear,-that a perfect power cannot but 
extend. to; whatever is a. capable object of 
204 er. or includes not a contradiction ; . 
*.ſhould proceed to prove, that. che. 4 of Cre- 
*.-ation implies no contradiction, and then at 
al ſhould conclude, that therefore Creation - 
4 is. a poſſibility . (7. e. effeRible .by..the exer- | 
e ciſe of that perfect or almighty power, whoſe - 
64 Exiſtence he had before demonſtrated), I 
© conceive hang cont be no Nr ex- 
« ception-againſt ſuch a method of Arguing. 
But if, = contrary, he ſhould ſay, I 
« plainly perceive theres no contradiction in 
4 the Suppoſition of the, Creation, or produ- 
« ction 2 thing that was not, and- ſhould - 
from thence immediately infer, that a power 
© capable of Creation exiſts, this would be a 
** vexy -prepoſterqus . way of Demopſtrating : 
«.which yet is the ſame method with that of 


«ariſe put of entity, or. without a Cauſe; 


*. the preſent Argument . 
; *_Theolog. Spec. p. 15. 
"< | Impertial Rafe, P. 178." . | 


+ - 


ience or Non-Exiſtence, as proceeding from a neceſſary Cauſe, 


a Vi Fifthly: Tho by our outward Senſes, and the notices which That it is a - 
they convey to us, we cannot go beyond Space, Matter, Motion, ſem- ten, ge. 
fible Qualities, and this Active Principle which we are ſpeaking of; in 1 po 
yet, if we inſpe& our own Minds, we may contemplate a Self-cor- niſcient. 
ſ[cious and thinking Principle within us, whoſe Actions are, to will, 
refuſe, doubt, reaſon, affirm and deny, which carry nothing of Exten- - 
fion along with them, nor neceſſarily include it in them, nor have 
any relation to Place or Space; but are entirely abſtracted from the 
Notions of external. or internal. That there is ſuch a Principle in us 
we are certain, not only from our ſenſes, or the N external 
objects, but alſo from Reflection and Self- Oonſciouſneſs. Tis to be 
obſery'd farther, that we can at our pleaſure move ſome parts of 
Matter, and ſhake the Limbs of our Body by thought only, that is, 
by Volition *, whence it appears, that Motion may be produc'd in 
Matter by thought; and that ſomething of this kind is to be attri- 
buted to the firſt Cauſe, in order to put Matter into Motion, nay, to 
bring it into Being. Citation allo, Will and "Conſciouſneſs, or Fa- 
culties equivalent to theſe, are neceſſary to a free Cauſe, and on that 
account to be attributed to the firſt Cauſe, being. (as ſhall be ſhewn | 
below) perfectly Free: which Cauſe, ſince it is infinite (as we have 
proved) in its Eſſence and Power, it muſt be fo likewiſe in Intelligence, 
viz. Omnipotent and Omnſcient, — . _ N 
VIII. Sixthly: Since this Principle (which we call God) is the That he ats 
Cauſe of all things, and infinite in Knowledge as well as Power, it br an £26: 
follows, that he acts, not oy ad guns but, for an End; and has 
order'd his Works by fuch "Wiſdom, as to be conſiſtent with them 
ſelves, and not deſtructive of each other. WES I 


* 


NOTES. 


(20.0) For an excellent illuſtration of this; * That Volitia and ion are perſectly di- 
Argument, ſee Dr. Clarke's Demonſtrat. p. 24, | ſtint, and muſt proceed from two different 
25, 26, and 65, 66, 67. 7 Edit. See alſo | Powers, See Note 61. That Adun alſo is 
Cudroorth, p. 667, &c, and the Impartial En-| two-fold, See Note 62. — 5 
quiry, p. 31, 32, &c. 
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That the end, IX. Seventhly: Since God is perfect in himſelf, fince all things: 
of Creation ſubſiſt by his Providence, and ſtand in need of him, but he of wars. 
vas to exer- and, fince he can neither be profited nor incommoded by his Works, 
ere me lo nor affected by their Good or Evil; it follows, that: he made theſe - 
communi- things for-no Advantage of his own, and that he neither receives: 
Gee que of Hor expects any Benefit from them: For by creating things with- 
the Deity. out himſelf, he muſt neceſſarily have ſought either their Benefit or. 
| his own;, but what Benefit can God ſeek for himſelf, who poſſeſſes 

. all Good ?. That certainly which. was wanting to him, and neceſſa - 
rily muſt be wanting, to a Being even abſolutely perfect, till he has. 
created ſomething ; I mean the Exercife of his Attributes without the 
communicating of his Power and Goodneſs: That therefore only 

muſt he be ſuppoſed to have ſought in the Creation and Diſpoſal 
af his Works (21,). Not that Externals can add any thing to 12 

| | g Or 


NOTES 


(21.) Some have objected here, that. accor- 
ding to this Notion, there muſt have been a 
Time before the exiſtence of any created Be- 
ings, when God was neither infigitely Sap, 
nor abſolutely Gad. But the one part of. this 
objection evidently ariſes from a miſtake of our 
Author's Notion, who has often told ns, that 
he does not ſuppoſe: any thing external to the 
Deity, to add the leaſt to his own Happineſs, 
or Effential Perfections; (and indeed, to think 
otherwiſe, would be worſe than to imagine 
the Fountain fed by its own Streams; or the 
San enlighten'd by its own Rays) but only to 
marifef them to us his Creatures, and encreaſe 
our happineſs and perſectian, by our #nowledge 
and imitation of them. The other part cannot 
be of force againſt Creation in any gurticular 
time; becauſe it will hold equally againſt it. 
in all times: Againſt the. very poſſibility. of 
Creation in General, ſince with God there is 
no prior and poſterior, no difference of time ap- 
plicable ta his Exiſtence, as we have endea- 
vour'd to prove in Xc. Beſides,” is it not 
abſurd to talk of time, before the beginning 


exiflext with, or rather cor:ſequemial to, the Be- 
ms ofetbeſe things? Tis in vain therefore to 
as 

Since no part of Duration conceivable can e- 
ver be aſſign d, when ſome were not Created, 
god every peried of time has equal relation to 
Eternity. 
[te Quekion (ſays Cudwerth) Why the World, 
lately made? We 


** yet was na ſooner, but 
both be- 


*« ſay, that this is an-ab/ard Dueftion, 
„ cauſe Time. was made 5 
17 Piel, and there was no /coner or later be- 


. a beginning, muſt of nec be once but a 
* day ld. Wherefore, the World could not 


*. as not to be onee but five or fix thouſand 
See the ſame more at large in Fiddes's 
" Boyle's Lect. p. 23 oh 


of things, Which time (as we have fhewn. in 


® See Bp. P earſon on the Creed, 26 Edit. P 62, 634. 


why were not Beings created ner? 


the fame place) can only be conceiv'd 2s 6. 


« As to the ſecond. Senſe. of the 
te tho' it could not pollbly be from Eternity, 
o 


with the 
«fore Time; and alſo, becauſe whatſoever had 


1 poſlibly have been ſo made by God in time, 
+ Years old and no more, as now it is.” p. 887 
heal 


"Spec. B: 3. Part 1. Ch. 2. and in Bentley's 
252 5th Edit. or 2 
i 


\ Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, Vol. 2. C. 9. or, 
| Sir-M.Hale's Prim. Originat. of Manking, S. 1. C. ö. 


 Cimcerning the Origin Evil. 

for they have no manner of Proportion to his Power or Nature: but 
he has in himſelf the adequate Exerciſe of his Powers, namely in 
the Contemplation and Love of himſelf. Externals therefore can 
neither encreaſe nor diminiſh the Exerciſe of his Powers, which: be- 
fore was infinite (22.) God is indifferent therefore as to theſe, nor 
does his Exerciſe without pleaſe him, otherwiſe than as he has choſen: 
to exerciſe himſelf thus; as will be ſhewn below *. And hence it 
manifeſtly follows, that the World is as well as it could be made by 
infinite Power and Goodueſi. For ſince the Exerciſe of the Divine 
Power, and the Communication of his Goodneſs, are the Ends for 
which the World is fram d, there is no- doubt but God has attain d- 

H 3: X. E 


53 


NOTES. 


Where you have all the abſurd Queries of that 
kind ſolidly and acutely anſwer'd. 

(22.) The Powers or Attributes themſelves 
were in ſome Senſe Infinite, but I don't appre- 
hend how the Exerciſe of them can properly be 
ſaid to be ſo, It ſeems impoſſible to ſuppoſe a- 
nx Divine Attribute, eicher Natural or Moral, 
to be exerted infinitely on a finite Subject, ſince 
that Subject muſt neceſſarily be incapable of 
receiving it. Whence appears the abſurdity of 
imagining any Man to be the object of God's 
infinite Tuſtice, and atithe ſame time, of his in- 
finite Mercy too, in an infinite manner, as ſome 
love to ſpeak 3 which with them raiſes a migh- 
ty difficulty about Hell Torments : Whereas, if 
we ſhould allow that the Divine Juſtice .is an 
Attribute entirely diſtin from Goodneſs, and 
alſ6, that a perſon. may be at the ſame time the 
object of both; concerning which ſee X m. 
Yet ſtill we can eaſily ſuppoſe theſe two Attri- 
butes in ſuch à Caſe bounded and belanc'd, as it 
were, by each other, without any-defe# in ei- 
ther; all the limitation here only riſing from 
the limitation or fSnitene/s of the Subje# on 
which they are ſuppos'd to be exerted; which, 
as tis finite, manifeſtly cannot receive an in- 
finite Exerciſe of an infinite Power. 


er Chap. 5. G. 1. Bubf. 4. 


in the fame reef, it would indeed be 
contradiction 3. but in the preſent caſe 


The ſame Obſervation-will help us to ſolvbe 
the Difficulty which ſome bring 
very notion of infinite Power in God, which, . - 
ſay they, implies this Contradiction, vis. that: 
he cannot do all that he can do- He could not? 
make the World ever ſo ſoon, but that it was 
poſſible for him to have made it” ſooner : he 
can never make it ſo large, that it will be im- 
poſſible for him to make it 
abſurd: To which we. anſwer, 
can and cannot, were applied to the ſame thing, . 
1. 9 3 
$ 0 
therwiſe. The former is apply'd to the O4- 
jefs of ow in general, which are included. 
in this Idea, 7..e. tis affirm'd, that the Power 


of God is perſect, or extends, and is com- 


menſurate, to all objects of Power, or-that he 
can do whatever is in the nature of things poſ- 
ſible tobe don. The: latter is affirm d only of 

ſome particular Subject, which is in its own na- 
ture incapable: of PerfeRtions or incommenſy- 
rate to this infinite Power, and on which there- - - 
fore we may truly fay,. that this infinite Power : 
cannot be employ'd; or that this Perfection can 


it. So that in the. preſent. Caſe,. theſe 


never be completely exhibited, or exhauſted in + 
wwe: 
27 


inſt thljge 


er: Which is 
theſe terms, 


34 


When the 


_— 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. 
X. I. know tis commonly ſaid, that the World was made for tie 


World is id Glory of God : but this is after the manner of Men, For Defire of Glo- 


to be created 


for God's 
« Glory, tis 


after the man- 


ner Men; 


er, but only in 


ry is attributed to God in the ſame manner as. Anger, Love, Re- 
venge, Eyes, and Hands. When therefore the Scripture teaches us, 
that the World was created for the Glory of God, tis to be under- 

ſtood, that the Divine Attributes, namely, Pæwer, Goodneſs and Wiſ 


dom, ſhine forth as clearly in his Works, as if he had no other in- 
tent in making them, beſide the Oſtentation of theſe Attributes; nor 
could they have anſwer d that End more fitly, if they had been de- 


ſign d for Glory : but, ſtriftly ſpeaking, the Power of God is infi- 


- nite, and when he acts for the Good of his Creatures according to 
that infinite Power, he is infinitely Good. Infinite knows no bounds, 
nor has the Goodneſs of God any other bounds beſides his Wiſdom 


and Power, which are alſo infinite. And in reality, this makes moſt 
for the Glory of God, viz. to have created a World with the greateſt 


XI. By 


-Goodneſs. (23 


NOTES. 


Words · may be uſed, without any Contradiction; ]“ as the Light and Splendir of the Sun is the Glo- 


and infinite, or rather perfect, Power may pro-| © ry of it f. 
perly enough be term d, not able to do 2 We have a fine Paragraph or two to the ſame 
things without ſuppoſing a defect in that pow-| purpoſe in Mr. Wollaſſon's Delin. of the Religion 
2 Subjects which are incom- / — p. 115 —1 20. | 
menſurate to it, or eſſentially incapable of re- The fame Netion is well ſtated in Scott's Chri- 
ceiving it. Now, that the Material World, | flian Life; where the Glory of God and the 
and every part or _—_ thereof is, in eve-{ Happineſs of Man are ſhewn to be c- _— 
Ty reſpect, incapable of this Infinity, has, I| As this ſeems to be very often miſunderſtood, 
ink, been prov'd in Note 5. and that xo crea- it may not be improper to inſert a Paſſage or 
ted Being whatſoever can be capable of it, will] two from that excellent Author. A true Sur- 
be ſhewn in Note 28. % vey and Inſpection of God's Nature, will 
(23.) © The reaſon why God made the] “ inſtru us, that being infnitely perfect, as 
« World (ſays the learned Perſon ſo often cited | © he is, he muſt be infinitely batpy within him- 
above) was from his own overflowing and|** ſelf; and fo can. deſign no ſelf. end without 
« communicative Goodneſs ; that there might] himſelf ; and conſequently, that the end for 
« be other Beings alſo happy beſide himſelf, and] which he requires our Service, is not any 
« enjoy themſelves.” And afterwards, «* Gog|** advantage he expects to reap from it, or 
4% did not make the World merely to oftentate his|©* farther addition to his own happineſs, he be- 
« Skill and Power, but to communicate his Good-] ing from all Eternity * as completely 
« neſs, which is chiefly and properly bis Glory, “ happy as he can be to all Eternity 2% .come 4 
an 


Intell. Sp/tem, p. 886. 
P See Vel 4. F. 5 


1 INS Vol. 2. Chap. 6, 5.434 435. 
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Concerning the Origin of Evil. 3 


XI. By Good, I here underſtand that which is convenient and That God 


commodious, that which is correſpondent to the Appetite of every Crea- — pen 


ture. God therefore created the World with as great convenience, well as it 
and fitneſs, with as great. congruity to the Appetites of things,. as — | 
could be effected by infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, If then big 


any thing inconvenient or incommodious be now, or was from the Power, 4 
beginning in it, that certainly could not be hindered or removed even nd widen: 
by infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs (24. ). a 


/ 


- 


NOTES. 


0. and therefore, what other end can he be ſup-| © for good reaſon, it muſt be becauſe it is 
« pos'd to aim at, than our Good and Happi-| ** good either for it/c/f, or others: for it/z/f it 
« neſs? It is true indeed, he deſigns to & o-“ cannot be; for how can an infinitely 72 . 
«. rify himſelf in aur Happineſs; but how ? | © Being, reap any Good from anotber 3. Miſe- 
* Not to render himſelf more glorious by it | ry? And therefore it muſt be for the God 
% than he is in himſelf, for that is impoſſible; © of others, either to reduce th who are pu- 
«- but to diſplay, and ſheto forth his own efſen- | © niſh'd,. or to warn others, by their. Example, 
* tial Glory to all that are capable of adrai-|** from running away from their Duty and 
«© ring and imitating him, that thereby he | Happineſs. So that to do Good is tlie. end. of 
„ might invite them to tranſcribe that Goodneſs | ** God's Puniſhment ; and becauſe. it is ſo, he 
« of his into their Nature, of which his Glo-] is g/orify'd by it: and conſidering that he Ts -- 
« ry is the Shine and Luſtre, and thereby to | © ſo infinitely happy, chat he- can no ways ſerve 
„ Glorify themſelves;. and what. can more ef-“ himſelf by our Miſeries, it is impoſſible he 
1 fectually diſplay the Glory of a Being who | © ſhould have any other-end- in concernin 
« js infinitely , ie, and poterſul, — „ © himſelf about us, but only the Great, God- 
- « than to contrive and effes the Happineſs of“ /ike one of c_ as Good, and making us 
« his Creatures, and eſpecially of his rational | ©. happy.” See allo Diſcourſe 14 in the dns 
% Creatures, who, of all others, have the moſt | Vol. p.302. 
«- ample capacity of Happineſs? „To the fame purpoſe” is Smith's Extellent 
And again: f But, doth not the Scripture Diſcourſe of the .Exifence and Nature of God, 
„tell us, that be doth all things for his etun | Ch. 4 and 7; ||: And D'Oyly's firſt Diſſertation, 
« Glory, and that he obtains this end, as well Ip. 122. and Rymer's General Reproſentation. of 
by puniſbing, as by rewarding, his Creatures ? | ReveaPd Religion, p. 260=——267. and p. 511, 
1. very true; but then it is to be conſider d, and Bp. Birnet's Expoſition of the Articles, p. 27. 
that the Glory he aims at, conſiſts not im] 4th Edit. and our Author's Sermon on Divine 
receiving any Cd from us, but in doing | Predeflination,&c. 5. 33. For a ſufficient An- 
and communicating all Good". to us. For ſwer to the Objection drawn from Prov. 16. 4. 
1 infinite Goodneſs can zo etherwiſe be g/ori- | ſee Tillotſon's 2 vol. of Sermons, Fol. p. 681. 
„ fizg, than by its own overflowings and free] (24) Our Author rightly concludes from the 
communications, and it can no otherwiſe be | Nature and Mill of God, as diſcover'd above, 
6c 9 in the puniſhment of its Creatures, | that nothing can be made by him whom + 
« but. only as it doth good by it: For, ſhould | are all things made) really unworthy of, or in- } 
« jt puniſh without good reaſon, it would re- | conſiſtent with, theſe ; however unaccountable 
««-proach and vilify itſelf ; but. if it doth it and irregular things may at preſent ſeem to us: | 
| | 77" te 


+:Vol. 2: p. 304. Fol. | © | $26-Seleft Diſcourſes, m 1 36, and 147 
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NOTES. 


For, having demonſtrated the Divine Perſec- 


tions in one Senſe 4 Priori, i, e. prior to the 
Examination of particular Phænomena, no 


ſeeming difficulties or objections whatſoever| 


a Poftertori, i. e. from theſe Phznomena, ought 
to invalidate the belief of them, but ſhould be 


.cept they amount to an equal degree of C/car- 
neſs and Certainty, with the proofs of theſe 


themſelves; and alſo cannot poſlibly admit of 


any manner of Solution conſiſtent with them; 


neither of which Caſes can ever be made out, 


as will, I hope, appear in the following 


all over-ruled by, and give way to, theſe.; ex- Chapters of this Book. 


/ 


— 


— 


—— 


REMARKS, reſerrd to in Note 18. 


5 
[X.] That this Propoſition muſt be al-] The ſame way of reaſoning is made uſe of 
lowe'd for /e/-evident, and as ſuch, incapable|in a Philojophical Efay towards an Ervittion of the 
of proof, appears from the ab/urdities which | Being and Attributes of Gad, by S. f. That 
all run into who attempt to prove their“ the World was not eternal, but created, is 
= | - own Exiſtence from any other medium, vix.] demonſtrable from things that are viſible : 
. 5 : from any of their operations. I think, ſay they, | Our Argument ſhall be from Generation, 
therefore 7 in, i.e. J, who am, think; there-|** Whatſoever is begotten, was begotten of 
- Fore, 1, who think, am. I being ſuppoſed to]“ ſome other; for nothing can poſſibly beget 
; exiſt, do think, therefore this thinking proves |©* or make itſelf, otherwiſe it will follow, 
that Exiftence. Is not this plainly arguing in a]“ that the ſame thing is, and is not, both at 
circle, and proving a thing by preſuppying it?]© one inſtant, ſeeing it is both the producer, 
And is it not full as clear to me that I an, as and the thing to be produced. It is to be 
- that I thin? Tho' perhaps I could not be produced, and ſo it is not yet, it is like- 
certain of my Exiſtence except I perceiv'd ſome- | ©© wife a producer, and that ſuppoſeth that it 
„thing: yet ſure the perception of my own Ex-“ is in Being: It is therefore in Being, and 
. iſtence muſt be both as early and as evident as © it is not in Being, that's a manifeſt contra- 


any other perceptions. "The firſt Propoſition 
therefore is /e/f-evident, and if the ſecond be 


not ſo too, tis however neceſſarily connected 


with one. I begin with our own Exiſtence, 
becauſe we have Intuitive Knowledge of no o- 
ther. 


[X b.] See the abſurdity of this Infinite 
Series, as to Generations, Motion, Number, 
Magnitude, Cc. in the Notes 5, and X d. 


| All, or any of which Arguments demonſtrate 


the Abſurdity of it, as it is fairly and fully 
ſtated by Dr. Green in his late Philoſophy *. 
Where you ſee the true old 4theiftic Series in a 
different dreſs from that in Dr. C/arke's 2d Pro- 
poſition. ES 


. 6. C. 5. $+8. P. 763. 


<< diftion. Wherefore, nothing can generate, 
© make, or produce itſelf : wherefore, every 
e thing that is begotten, is begotten of ſome 
© other, and then the other which begot it, 
cc either was itſelf in the ſame manner bk 
* ten, or it was not; if it was not, we are al- 


* ready come to the firſt Principle, which 
| 


« was, unbegotten, and ſo have diſcover'd a. 
© God-head. If it was begotten, either we 
« muſt follow up the Courſe of ſucceſſive Ge- 
c neraticn to me firſt Production from a 
&« Cauſe eternal, or elſe we muſt neceſſarily 
« ſay, that the Courſe of Generations had no 
« beginning, and conſequently, that infinite 
e Succeſſions are already paſt, which is as 


1 2d&dit. Oxford, 1655. 


« much as to acknowiedge, that an infinite 
| Number 


? 


Concernms the Origin of Evil. 
. 
© Number of Suece Bons, are paſt, and if paſt, 


* then they are at an end; So we have found 
« an infinite Number, which hath had an 


ö 


« end, that is another Contradiction. Again: 
« if any ſhall affirm, that the courſe of Gene- 
« ration'had no beginning, but that the num-- 
« ber of them hath been Infinite : let us put a 
« Caſe, and reaſon with him. We will ima- 
«vine the Generations of Abraham, for ex- 
% ample, and Jeſepb the Son of 1/azr, the Son 
'« of Abraham. I demand therefore, whether 


' « before the birth of Abraham there had paſt 


« an infinite Series of Generations, or not? 
„If the Series was finite, the Work of Gene- 
ration had beginning; which is the Conclu- 
« fion I contend for: if che Series paſt was in- 
« finite; then, at the birth of Joſeph, tis evi- 
« dent, that more Generations were paſt, ſo 
« we have found a Number greater than that 
«© which was ſuppos'd to be Infinite: and con- 
« ſequently that was not Infinite; ſo it was 
„ both Infinite and not Tnfinite, a manifeſt 
% contradiction. a 

« But if we ſay that Abraham's was Infinite, 
% and that ſo was Jecpb's alſo, then it will 
« follow, that the Number of Abraham's was 
% equal with the number of Fo/eph's, but A. 
% braham's was but a part of Jeſeph s, where- 
« fore the part is equal to the whole. Elſe ad- 
« mit that Abraham's was finite, but when it 
% came to Joſeph, that then the number was 
4 Infinite, it follows then, that a finite num- 
ber added to a finite, ſhall make an Infinite, 
« which likewiſe is againſt the- common light 
« of reaſon. We ſee therefore, that ſuppoſing 
« the Eternity of the World, or the Infinity 
< of Generations, doth force the Mind to con- 
4 traditions, and conſequently the Fiction is 
© vain and utterly impoſſible. And, as we 
% have -argued in the way of Generation, ſo 
we may likewiſe in every thing where there 
„ is a Motion, or Mutation, that is, in all the 
parts of the viſible-World. The Creation 
« therefore of the World, from the viſible 
things thereof, is manifeſt. Q. E. D.“ p. 19. 
And again, p. 22. Well, having concluded 
the Creation and Beginning of the World, 


p 


| 


„% Wor 


„ Potential-bein 


ö 


its Being: So then that which is ſup 
to be the firſt original Mover will have a 


« we ſec it follows, that thence we conclude 


I 


x 


"© the Eternal Power and God-head ; that is, 


the Eternity and Power of the God-heid. 
* As for Eternity, we have, by undeniable 
2 8 reſolv'd all Motions in the 

Id into the boſom of a firſt Mover, and 
« if we ſuppoſe him a firſt Mover, the Suppo- 
„ fition will evideatly conclude, that he is E- 
4 ternal, i. e. that he is without Beginning of 
& Eſſence, or without any term or limit of 
Duration. For if it had any beginning of 
Eſſence or Duration, that beginning of Be- 
„ ing preſuppoſeth a priority of not- being. 
« (that is, actual Being is not of the Eſſence of 
« it) and ſo that we may, without any contra- 
« dition, ſuppoſe it not to be yet in Being; 
4 that is, we may bring our Underſtandings, 
« without error, to the apprehenſion of it, as 
6 being yet in the State of Power only, or 
ſo as things are in their 
« Cauſes. So then, let us conceit it in this 
State, and compare this State with the other 
« when it had Being; and it is evident, that 
« this paſſage, or tranſition from want of Be- 
© ing to a Being, cannot be without a Mo- 
« tion, nor Motion. without an actual Mover; 


& but that which moves a thing from not bg- - 
P as a State of Being, is neceſſarily a pre- 
* ce 


nt Mover to that which from it receives 
ſed 


Mover, which ſhall of neceſſity have gone 


< before it, and conſequently it will be both a 


* firſt and not a firſt Mover, which is a plain 
© Contradiftion. Inſtead of multiplying Ar- 
« guments without neceſſity, we will only re- 
© turn by the Footſteps of our Analyſis, and fo 
from the Being of a firſt Mover, conclude 
the Eternity. If it be a firſt Mover, then it 
© had no former Mover; and if fo, then it ne- 
« ver was produced from Nothing into Being ; 
© and if ſo, then it never had any beginning of 
its Being, then it is Eternal. Therefore, 
© whatſoever is the firſt Mover, it muſt of 
« neceſſity likewiſe be eternal: but from the 
« common affeQions of things viſible, we did 
« before demonſtrate an Original. and. firit 
« Mover: Wherefore, the viſible things of this 

« Words 
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World, they likewiſe do evi& the Eternity 
* of the God-head *. 3 

„% And that God was a God of Power, it 
EC. was demonſtrated then, when we found him 


& to be the firſt Cauſe, and Original Mover, 


and Creator of the World .“ 


 [ Xe. ] The generally receiv'd Notion of 
Fternity, as conſiſting in a continual addibility 
of ſucceſſive Duration, is, E think, the very ſame 


thing as an infinite Series, and conſequently lia- 


ble to the ſame objections: We mult therefore 
try to reſcue this Divine Attribute from ſuch 
an abſurd interpretation. 

Now, if we attentively examine our Nes of 
Eternity, I believe we ſhall find that it amounts 
10 thus much: viz. uniform, invariable Exi- 

Fence: or, fimmle Exiſtence join'd with Neceſ. 
fity : by which laſt Word we only underſtand 
an Impoſſibility of having ever begun, or of ever 
ceaſing. This I apprehend to be all that can 
conſiſtently be affirm'd of the Divine Exiſtence 


in this reſpect, and perhaps we may more eaſi- 


ly and ſafely determine what the manner of it 
is not, than what it is; v. g. that it continues 


not by time, or in place: Indeed /ocal — 1 | 


and __ Duration, are modes of the Exi- 
ſtence of moſt Beings, and. therefore we find it 
very diflicult:to conſider any exiſtence without 
them: But as we have endeavour'd to ſhew the 

bility of removing the former from the 
otes 5, 11, & 13. 80 
Kere, I think, it max be ſhewn alſo, that the 
Hatter has no neceſlary connection with it, but 
mther the contrary. 

In order to do this, it will be neceſſary to 
explain what we mean by Time, which (accor- 
2 to Mr. Lacie) is of the very ſame ind 
with Drration; and may properly be term'd a 
part of it: This is vexy well defin'd by Leib- 


nit, to be the Order of Succeſſion of Created Be. 


ings, We manifeſtly get the Notion of it, by 
rellecting on the Succeſſion of Ideas in our 
Minds, which. we are apt to conceive as a 
Chain drawn out in length, of which all the 

articular Ideas are confider'd; as the Linti, 
Whereas had we but one invariate prreeption, 


p.25. + 2 34s 


| without any ſuch Succetſion of Ideas in our 
Minds, we could have no ſuch notion as this 
of Duration, but that of pure Exiftexce only. 
Now Exifence being evidently a fimple Idea, 
(tho* perhaps Duration be not): is: 2 
incapable of a Definition, and we need, 
think, only obſerve of it here, that if we join 
our Idea of Dzration to it, we ſtill add nothing 
to the Idea of it as it is in ite, but merely a 
| relation to external things; which Idea of Du- 
ration therefore ſeems purely accidental to it, 
and no neceſſary Ingredient of the former Idea, 
which is complete without it. Jims then, or 
Duration, is an Idea entirely reſulting from our 
Conſideration of the Exiſtence of Beings, with 
reference to a real or imaginary Succeſon,. 
| Whence it will follow in the fi place, that 
we cannot poflibly frame any Idea of this kind 
of Duration, without taking in Succeſſion ; and 
ſecondly, that we can't eafily ſeparate the Exj- 
| fence of any finite, changeable Beings from this 
kind of Duration. 
Our next Enquiry muſt be, whether this 
Idea of Duration be eonnected with the Exi- 
ſtence of thoſe Beings entirely as they exif, or 
only as they exiſt in ſuch a "wg manner: 
Whether it belongs to all Exiftence, as Exi- 
' fence, or only to a particular Ser of Exiſtence, 
viz. that Exiſtence which includes the fore- 
' mention'd relation to Sueceſſion. The latter, 
think, will appear more probable, when we 
reflect that it is only from the variableneſt and 
' contingency of our own Exiſtence, that all our 
Sueceſſions ſpring :- whereas, were we entirely 
 ind-pendent, we muſt be. abſolutely immutad/e,. 
and invariably permanent; and alſo, that we 
:can contemplate even this Exiſtence of ours 
| without any Succeſſion, i. e. we have a power: 
-of confining our thoughts and attending to this 
Idea alone for ſome ſmall time (if that Word be 
:excuſeable here) exclufive of all other Ideas, 
and conſeq eluſive of Succeſſion. This 
Mr. Loc te allows, being what he calls an 1 
fan, which, ſays he, is that which takes up 
£4 the time only of one Idea in our Minds, without 
© the Succeſhion-of any other, wherein there - 
« ſore we perceive no Succeſſion at · all |.” _. 
| Succeſſion. 


ny on. Een Underfanding,. B. 2. Ch. 14; b 1% 
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Succeſſion therefore does not appear to be 
neceſſarily join d with the Idea of abſolute exi- 
ſtence, fince we can confider ane (for how ſmall 
a time ſoever) without, and independent of, the 
other.” Nay, laſtly, there is a certain Exiſtence 
to which it cannot poſſibly be in any ſenſe ap- 
ply'd, and that is a Perfe# one. Suppoſe 
this perſect Being alene in nature, as we muſt | 
believe him once to have been, and then what 
change of Nature, or Succeſſion of Ideas can be 
found? What flux of Moments, what altera- 
tion or increaſe can we imagine in his own uni- 
form, invariable Efſence? What Idea have we 
of Duration as apply'd to his Exiſtence, ante- 

cedent to. his Willag and Creating External 
things? Such Duration then as we are ac- 
quainted with, can, I humbly apprehend, - have 
no manner of relation to this immutable Be- 
ing, while ſuppos'd to exiſt alone: But as ſoon 
as he determin'd to exerciſe his ſeveral Attri- 
butes in the production of fomething without 
himſelf, then we have reaſon to think, that 
Time, Succeſſion, and Increaſe began. Tho? 
the Eternal Being had no neceſſary Succeſ- 


© faxtangors: But to this it may be reply'd; 
% that Exiſlence is nothing, if diſtinguiſh'd' 
from the Being which exiſts. Conſequently, 
there can no real quantity belong to it as ſo 
* diſtinguiſh'd, Wherefore it cannot properly 
be denominated either finite or infinite, ſuc. 
* ceſſive or inſlantaneous. For theſe are Attri- 
« butes which have a Reference to Quantity; 
„ and can no more a to exiſtence, whick 
is but a Made of Beings, than they can to 
.« Neceflity, or Contingence, which are Modes 
'* of Exiſtence. To define Eternity or Ne- 
% ceſſary Exiſtence by Infinity or the Negation 
« of Limits, ſeems to be no leſs impe t. 
« than to define Virtue by the Negation of 
« Red or Blew. For Exiſtence (which has no 
« Quantity or Dimenſions) hath no more Ana- 
« Jogy to Extenſion and Limits, than Virtue 
(which hath no Colour) hath to Red or 
„ Blew. And, for the fame reaſon, it is no 
«© leſs improper to define it to be infantaneoxs, 
« fince even an /x/ant (as likewiſe an Atom) 
* is conceiv'd as quantity, tho' the minuteſt i · 


4 ſion in his own Nature, being perfect] 
% Selfeattive and free, — it . 
* that the exerciſe of his freedom in decreeing 
t and producing the Creatures, in ſuch .a 
« manner and order as was judg'd fit by his 
45 moſt perfect Wiſdom, became the Original 
« of whatever real Succeſſion has been in Na- 
« ture, and ſuch Succeſſion as we are apt to 
* conceive to —_ — is xo other than 
« imaginary.”  Impart. Eng. p. 208. 

To the ſeveral] Objectious againſt this No- 
tion drawn from God's Eternal Wiſdom, 1deas, 
Decrees, &c. fee a ſufficient Anſwer in the ſame- 


lace. - : 


n I ſhall tranſcribe this excellent Author's 
reply to the moſt common and conſiderable ane 
about the Schoolman's punFum fans, which 
we alſo eſteem as inde fen ſible an Hypotheſis. as 
the other. | 
Some will poſſibly. ohject, that if there 
& was once no real Succeſſion in Nature, it 
% will follow, that the Divine Exiſtence was 


then at leaſt (as tis uſually ſaid to be) I 1 made together, by ſome other Being, who 


I 2 


mY 
hi, ® 


ger alfs Elfe Int Theo, L. 4 C. 
alſo Epiſcop. Inft. | 

To which give * to dd me Te. 
mony of Cudworib, True Intell. Of p-644, Oc. 
Where, having confuted the abſurd Notion of 
the World's Eternity, he adds: Here will 
* the Atheiſt think preſently he has got a great 
&« advantage to diſprove the Exifence of 4 Cad. 
& Do not they tobo thus defiray the Eternity of the 
* World at the ſame time alſo defiroy the Eter- 
« nity of the Creator Fr, if Time itſelf wers 
% wot Eternal, then, how could the Deity or any 
« tbing elſe be ſo? The Atheiſt ſecurely ta- 
« king it for granted, that God himſelf could 
4 not be otherwiſe Eternal than by a ſucceſſive 
«. fax of infinite Time. But we ſay, that this 
« will on the co afford us a plain De- 
tion of the Exiſtence if a Derty. For, 
„ fince the World and Time itſelf were not in. 
« finite in their paſt Duration, but had a Begin» 
© ing, therefore were they both certainly 


® Impartial Enquiry, p. 210. 


% maginable. But if it cannot properly bo 
« denominated inſtantaneous, much leſs ca” 
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js, in order of * Senior to Time, and fo | 1 
6 


1 roithout Time before Time: He beivg above 
that ſucceſſive Flux, and comprehending ir 
the Stability and im mutable Perfection of his own 
« Being, his 72/erday, and to Day, and /r ever 
« Or thus: Something was of noceſſity infinite 
« in Duration, and without a Beginning; But 
« neither the W:rld, nor Metin, nor-Time, i. e. 
% no Sucreſſive Being was ſuch'; therefore is 


there ſomething elſe, whoſe Being and Dura- 


©«.tion is not ſucceſſive and wing, but fe na- 
6.. nent, to — this . The 
„ Atheiſts here can only ſmile, or make faces; 
„sand ſhew their little Wit in quibbling upon 
6 nunc flans, or.-a. ſtanding Now of Eternity ; as 
« if this fanding Brernity of. the Deity (which 


* with fo much reaſon: hath been contended 


« for by the antient genuine Theiſts ) were no- 
cc. thing but a pitiful ſmall moment of Time tan- 
«& Jing till; and as if the Duration of all Be- 
« ings -whatſoever -muſt needs be like their 
& own: whereas the Duration of every thing 
«. muſt of. neceſſity be agreeable to its nature: 
« and therefore, as that whoſe imperfe# nature 
. js ever flowing like a River, and conſiſts in 
« continual. Motion, and changes one after ano- 
4. ther, muſt needs have accordingly a ſuccęſ- 
five and flowing Duration, ſliding perpetually 
« from preſent into paſt, and always poſting 
. on towards the. future, expecting ſomething 
6 of itſelf which is not yet in Being, but to 
«. come ; ſo. muſt that whoſe perfect Nature is 
6% efentially immutable, and always the ſame, 
*. and neceſſarily exiſtent, have a permanent Du- 
« ration; never loſing any thing of itſelf once 
«preſent, as ſliding away from itz nor yet 
running forwards. to meet ſomething of it- 
«ſelf before, which is not yet in Being, and 
«. it is as contradictious for it ever to have be · 
56, gun, as ever to ccaſe to be.“. ; 

After all, it muſt be again confeſs d, chat the 
Idea of Succeſſion (as F. C. obſerves): ſo infi-* 
nuates itſelf into our Idea of Exiſtence, and is 
fo: cloſely connected with the exiſtence of all 
Gnite Beings, that we find it extremely diffi- 
colt to imagine the Eternal Exiſtence of God, 
ayy. otherwiſe than as an Eternal continued 
Series or Succeſſion... 


8e. Note. 57 and X\. 


—_ 


+ . 


ider things abſtracted 
which (as we obſerv'd before) are Modes of 
the exiſtence-of moſt things, and therefore we 
are apt raſhly to apply theſe conſiderations to 
the great Author and Preſerver of all things. 


Our conſtant converſation with material Ob 
jets, makes it almoſt impoſſible for us to con · 
om time and place, 


L_ 


We ſeem to think, that as the moſt exalted. I- 
dea we can form of God's Eternity and Omni» 
Preſence muſt be infinite Duration, and unboun-- 
ded Extenfion, ſo theſe are to be ſtrictly and. 
fitively attributed to him; whence muſt fol - 


low all the abſurdities of pat, and future, Ex- 
-tenfion in his and that place, as compatible 
with the Divine Eſſence. Whereas ab/o/ute po- 

tive Infenity (ſuch as belongs to God“) does, 

in its very notion exclule the conſideration off 
Parts; ſince no addition of 1 whatſo- 
ever can amount, or in the l 

proach to it. (Tho' ſuch negative Infinity as- 


degree ap- 


longs to all 2uantities, cannot poſſibly be · 
confider'd otherwiſe .) So that whoſoever ac- 
knowledges God's perfections to be ſtrictly in- 


finite, does, by that confeſſion, deny that they 


may be conſider'd as made up of parts: that 
Immen ſity can be compoſed of any finite Exten- 


Fons, or Eternity conſiſt of multiply'd Dura- 
tions, and conſequently, that there can be 
Length or Space, 


i/ſtance or Time, paſt or future, 
with the Eternal God ||. When therefore we ſay 

that Gd always was, or cer will be, we don't 
mean, by theſe and the like Words, that his- 
Exiſtence has ſtrictly any relation to times paſt* 
or future, that it is at all increas'd,' alter d, or 
affected thereby :: but only thus much is inten- 
ded; viz. that whenever we ſuppoſe any other 
Beings exiſting, or time and Sueceſſion 
then it was, is, or will be proper for theſe 
Beings to affirm in any part of this their Time, 
or Succeſſion, that God'a/ſo exiſts. In the ſame - 
manner as it may be affirm'd of ſome Propofiti-: 


| ons, that they always were and will be true, 
that they are true. in this or that, and every - 


place: tho? ſuch aſſertions are exceedingly im- 
roper, becauſe Propoſitions, or neceſſary- 
ruths, have no manner of Relation to either 
time or place. All Expreſſions. — * 

þ which 


þ Ses Lecke on H. U. X. C. 15 9. 42.— 
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whick imply Succeſſion, ſuch as, was, will be, | vellers ſucceeding one another. But this, P 


always, tw 


, &c as well as thoſe that imply | think, is ſo evident in itſelf, that neither Ar- 


Locality, ſuch as, Ubi, where, &c.*, can 14 gument nor Simile can make it more ſo. 
A 


be apply d to finite temporary things, whic 
exiſt in time and place: with which things 


ſo exiſting, as well as _y point of time 
uppos'd to be c- 


and place, the Deity is 


terms, Divine Preſcience, 


Hence then appears the impropriety of thoſe» 

Pretep ination, De. 
which have ſo long puzled the World, to no 
manner of purpoſe: and the only concluſion at · 


exiſtent, or commenſurate ; tho his own Na- laſt muſt be, that all things which ever were, 
ture and Eſſence be very different from theſe, or toill be, which, withrreſpe& to ſome former* 


and have properly no manner of relation to, or 
connection with them. If then we will attri- 


bute Duration to him, it muſt be perm: nent, un- 
ſucceſſive Duration, i. e. Duration of a quite dif- 


ferent hind from what we meet with here. But 


it is to be remember d, that we don't pretend 
to explain the Nature of Eternity, or to deter- 
mine the manner of ſuch Exiſtence as excludes 
all Succeſſion ; ſince it is ſufficient for us here to- 


ſhew the poſſibility: of conceiving the thing in 


general, the certainty of it having been de- 
monſtrated already, when we prov'd that ſome- 
thing muſt be. Eternal, having alſo ſhewn, that 
Eternity eould not conſiſt in ſucceſſive Dura- 
tion. 0 2 

If chen the Divine Exiſtence-cannot include 


fucceſſion of parts, or our kind of Duration, 
(which perhaps by this time may not ſeem al- p 
alſo well treated of by J. Smith, in his Diſ- - 

-courſe concerning the: Exiſtence and Nature of 


together improbable) neither can his ef{ential- 
Attributes. . His Knowledge, v. g. can have no 
relation to times paf or future, to fore or after; 
nor can any object be ſaid to be at a Diſlance 
from it, or any imaginary diſtance.ſet bounds to 


It. 

The chief reaſon why t don't perceive and 
know any thing that has a real Exiſtencey is, 
becauſe x Exiſtence is remov'd from us b 
the diſtance of time or 
cannot hold with God, who is: (tho' in 2 
manner: far different from his Creatures) always 
. 1 to all times and places, and eonſequent- 
y muſt behold all things r 
well as we ſee any object at due diſtance direct- 
Ix before us. Thus he that is travelling on a 
cannot ſee thoſe who come behind, or 

are gone far before him; but he who from 
\ ſome Eminence beholds the who/e Road, from 


end to end, views at once all the. diſtant tra- 


4 


Gee X hi:. 


— — call'd. p on future, are always 
a 


pertaini 
*. 


Crete s C 


7 


place: But this reaſon 


© con 
of reaſon, aſſert, that the.cwbo/e Syſtem ex- 


or latter times, and to perſons placed . 
7 
at once preſent to the view of God; that to · 
him, ſtrictly and abſolutely, a-thouſand Lear: 
are as one Day, 
and that whatever difficulties ſem to attend 
this conceptiow of things being- ſucceſſive” to» 
us, and not ſo to him, can-be no Argument» 
againſt the matter itſelf, which- is demonſtra- 
ble; but only one of-the many Inſtancesof the » 
Weakneſs of Human Underſtanding in things · 
unto God. 7 8 
Againſt che common Notiom of-Zternity,' ſee» 


the SpeZater, Ne 590. or Sir M. Eule Prim. 
'Drig. of Mankind, N. 1. c. 6. p. 123. or- a 
. Eſſay, Ce. 


by Seb Ward, p':23. 
a Sacra, B. 1. c.1. par. 9. 
Both this- Attribute and Omnipreſence are 


God, e. 2. 5. T Saloct. ſcaur þ-* 212 | ts 
126, A. _— * * 


4 a | | 
[xd j * Here we find certain” Chains of 


« Capſes and Effect, and many partr of this + 
em owing their £xiftence, and the manner: 
their Exiſtence, to a preceeding- Cauſe, 
uently we can't, with any poſſibility, 


4 iſts without a Cauſe ;- for this is the ſame as 


4 to aſſert, that the part do not belong: to 
« the 2 Again, a material Syſtem com- 
« d o 


parts that are changeable, cannot ex- 
« 2{ts without a Cauſe :difind from; and: prior 
to ſuch a Syſtem. . For, wherever there 18 2 
« Change, there muſt: be a Cauſe of that Change, 


« otherwiſe there would be a Beginning without 
© a Cauſe: The. Cauſe of — _ 


3 


and one Day as a thouſand Tears, + 


Phi 


9 
— 


oo _— 


ear 4 te — — 
— . 4 — —ę—ęU — * E 2 * 


— — 


—— Up 


cularly; from the frame and conflitution of 
4 a Cauſe, . 


-- « Cauſe of its Exiſtence? Now that cannot 
- « be in itſelf, for then à thing would be be- 


„ follows then, that ſome other Being is the 
4 Cauſe of its Exiſtence; and the next Que- 


if it has not exiſted eternally, muſt likewiſe 


41 is Eternal, and exiſts abſolutely without Cauſe. 


. otherwiſe, as nothing could begin to exiſt 
Without a Cauſe, ſo nothing that is not E- 
A ternal could ever have exiſted 7. 


- imply nothing more than a Negation of Depen- 
- dence on any External Cauſe; and that there 


io 
: 
1 
j 
þ 
. 
g 
| 


of Neceffity, I ſhall add a Paſſage from the Phili- 
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«© be in the materials of this Syſtem for the vo- 
© ry ſame reaſon: therefore it muſt be in ſome · 


thing aii from, and prior to, the Syſtem 
4e itſelf. e ſame will be the Caſe as to 
% Mztion in a Material Syſtem; there is no Mo- 
« tion but what is the effect of a former Mo- 
« tion, conſequently there is no Motion in 


« ſuch a Syſtem which has been from Eternity, 


4 or which has not been Cant, Ke. | 
% From the Inperfection alſo, or Unhappineſs, 
<4. which we ſee in this Syſtem, in Man parti- 


« jt, *tis evident that it did not exiſt without 
«© The Queſtion then will be, What is the 


4 fore it was, which is a contradiction. It 


44 ſtion will be, who is this Being? Now as 
« whatever began to exiſt, muſt owe its Exi- 
« ſtonce to ſome preceeding Cauſe; ſo that Cauſe | 


66. owe its Exiſtence to ſome other preceding | 
& Cauſe, and that to another, and ſo on til) we 
* aſcend.to (the firſt Cau/e, or to) a Being that 


„ And-that there is ſuch a Being is evident, 


[X e.] That the Idea of Se Exiftence can 


can be neither external nor internal Cauſe of 
the Exiſtence of an Eterna/ Being, neither 
antecedent nor cmncomitant Neceſſity, nor any 
poſitive permanent Ground or Reaſon whatſaever, 
See Note 14. 3 | 

To what has been faid already on the head 


what was, formerly undorſtood by that Attri- 
bute, and how it was usd to be prov'd. «« I 
i ſay then that the Godhead is a Nergſſury Be- 
« ing, that is, that it is impoſſible it ſhould 
* fail, and implies a Contradiction, that it 
* ſhould not be. That is it which Divines. 
© mean, when they fay it is Eternal @ parte 
« pf, as well as 4 parte ante: for if it be not 
« a Neceſſary Being, that is, if Neceſſity of 
“% Being be not included in the Eſſence of the 
« God-head, then it is not impoſſible that it 
„ ſhould: loſe its Being, i. e. it is in the power 
4 of ſomething to cauſe it to loſe its Being: 


„% But nothing can paſs ſrom Being to not Be- 


„ing, without Change, or Motion; ſo then, 
the Motion of it is in the power of ſome o- 
« ther, and conſequently, this is not the Ori- 
4 — of Motion, but that other; but we 
ſuppos d that to be the Original of Motion, 
6 I it is not poſſible it ſnould be 
« depriv'd of its Being, that is, it is a neceſ- 
« ſary Being in reſpe& of others: and as im- 
« poſlible-it is that it ſhould loſe its Being of 
« itſelf. Indeed it is a manifeſt ContradiQtion, 
« that apy thing ſhould have a power over its 
« own Eſſence, and needs no farther convic- 
64 tion, or oppoſition, ſeeing the active power 
« of any thing is founded in the Eſſence of it, 
« and conſequently cannot exceed the Eſſence, 
« or bring it not-to be ||.” 


FX £7 For a Being to be Emited, or def. 


| cient in any reſpect, is to be dependent on ſome 


other Being in that reſpe&, which gave it juſt 
ſo much and no more ,; — that 
Being which in ns reſpect depends upon any 
other, is not limited or deficient at all. For 
tho“ Figure, Divifiility, c. and all manner 
of Limitation, is in one Senſe (iz. in Beings - 
eſſentially Imperſect) as Dr. C/arke obſerves 4. 
properly a mere Negation or Defect; yet in ano- 
ther, viz. in a Being eſſentially and abſolutely - 


fophical Eſſay, &c. from which we may perceive 


See 8. ©'s Impartial Enquiry, p. 31, 32, Ce. 


perfect, Finiteneſs muſt be conceiv*d as a p- 
tive Effet of ſome Cauſe, reſtraining it to a 


— 


+ Euguiry, p. 11, 12, 18, c. See alſo Dr. Bentley's Boyle Lect. Serm. 6. p. 127, c. tb 


Edit. and the other Authors refer d to in Note 


Pbiliſepb. Efay, p. 26, Cr. * See Scott, in Note 32. f Demonſt. p. 56,57. 51h Edit. 


? 


Concerning the Origin of Evil. 


-certain Degree. Inall Beings capable of Quantity, 
Inereaſe, c. and conſequently ancapable df Per- 
fettionor abſalvte Infinity; Limitation or Deſeiſ, is 
there a neceſſary conſequence of Exifence, and 
cloſely corneFed with it, and is only = Negation' 
of that Perfeftion-which is entirely incompatisle 
with their Eence: and therefore in (theſe it 
requites no/farther Cau/e, But in a Being na- 
urally capable of Perfeftion or ſtrict Infinity, all 
Smperſeftion or Finiteneſi, as it does not neceſſi-) 
-rily from the Nature of it, muſt have ſome! 
or reaſan, which reaſon muſt therefore 
foreign to it, and conſequently is an effect 
of ſome-other external Cauſe, and conſequently 
cannot have place in the Firſt Cauſe. That 
this. Being is capab/e of Perfection, or abſolute! 
Infinity, appears, I think, from hence, that he 
is manifeſtly the Subject of one Infinite or per- 
fect Attribute, viz. Eternity, or abſolute Exi- 
ſtence. His Exiſtence has been ſhewn to be 
fect in this one reſpect, and therefore _ 
perfect in every other alſo. Now that which | 

is the Subject of one Infinite Attribute or Per- 
ſection, and men have others ſo too, ma/? 
have all of them Infinitely or in Perfection: 
Since, to have any Perfections in a finite li- 


i 


mited manner, when the Subject and theſe | 


Attributes are both capable of ſtrict Ifinity, 
would: be the foremention'd abſurdity of poſi- 
tive Limitation without a Cauſe. This method 
of arguing, will prove any Perfeftion to be in 
the Deity infinito modo, when we have once 
ſhewn that it belongs to him at all: at leaſt, 


Exiſtent Being, which bears the Relation of 
God to us, ſeems to be going as far as either is 


ee Notes 5 & 14. 1 Dr. Clarke's 
++ Anſwer to 7th Letter, p.499. 


| © al of, arcipi nulle 


REMARKS 


| neceſſary, or natural Light will Jead vu. As 
Dr. Clarke's Demonſtration of this and ſeveral 
other Attributes is entirely ſounded on his Idea 
of Neceſſity of Exiſtence, of Space, &c. *, they 
muſe ſtand or fall together. They who endea- 
vour * — it — Independence or Omnipo- 
ence evidemly preſuppoſe it in their definition 
of theſe Attributes. | 

{ X h.] We cannot include any ſuch Notiotr 
In Omnipreſence, as makes the Deity preſent-im 
his 1 ene fo (or co- extended with 
point of the leſ; Immenſity  ; Since this Idea 
| of £xtenfion or Expanſion, feems plainly - in- 
conſiſtent with that ſimple Eſſence l. Not that 
we ſuppoſe theſe: Attributes of Knowledge and 
Power acting ſeparate from his Eſſence, but 
we ſuppoſe his Efſence to have no more rel - 
| Hon to the Idea of Space, Place, where, Ec. than 
either of theſe Attributes has * 22 
Dr. Clarke”s Query, ( How it can be ſheww - 
upon any other Principle than that of Ne- 
4 ceſſary exiſtence, that his governing N 
« and Pomer muſt be preſent im thoſe boundleſs + 
f 2 where we know — no — - p 
efts to prove its exiſtence ,?“ is wel 
 anſwer'd by Boifeopins: a 
own Words. Har (nempe Deum 
„ mundum) non modo prorſus off ααννπν i ſel 
% etiam valde abſurdum, quia totum atque eas 
© illad ſpatium quod extra hunc mundum efſs di 
© citur, nibil amin reale oft, ſed pure pute i- 
© maginarium, & prorſus nibilom; ut -en 
pu — / —— — 
1 nibili, per ſe eft ; quia eſſe in 
% dicit realem babitudinem aut — 2mm ab 
e in quo quid exiffit: Realis autem babitude- 
% & denominatio a nibile, five ab eo guod mihil re 
poteſl, Dicere Deum 
e intrinſecam & abjolutam preſent iam 
gue in ſripſo realiter Exiftit, off fingere pr. 

am fine Relatione aut deneminatione ad id, 
N dicitur, quod implicat con» 
% tradiftionens.. infica enim five a pr 
in ſeiph 


e exira 


4 151 
2 
40 


cri pra ſen. 


* 


« ſentia, qua quid realiter axiffit, non g 
= — ; ſed mera — for ues 


Deminf. p47. || See Note 1. , See Note 133 
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-* fentia' extra nibilum. Nibil enim fibi ii præ- 


Lens ofſe poteſt |.” 


Now to urge upon us the i Maxim, that 
nothing can aft where it is not, is ſtill 8 
a Spirit exiſting ſomembere, or in ſome Ubi, or 
co-extended, or co-expanded, with ſome part of 
Space, and acting in ſome other part of ſuch i- 

— ro we have 
dong ago diſcarded) Tis confining its exi- 
ſtence to one particular Modus; and, as we 
conceive, to a rreng one: concerning the Mo 
dality of whoſe exiſtence we can only think and 
argue negatively: viz. that it is not by way of 

Extenſion in any ſenſe. 

To the trite Objection, that what has no 


. magnitude, or is no where, is therefore Nothing, 


ſee a ſufficient Anſwer in Cudroorth, p. 770, to 
778, Sc. How this agrees with Philo s Para- 


. dox, that God is every where amd yet no where, 


ſee ibid. p. 773. But the ſtrongeſt confirmation 


. of this Opinion, which Dr. e ſtiles Nulll- 


biſm, may be drawn from the learned Dr's Ar- 


guments againſt it in his Enehbir. Metapb. C. 27. 


[X i.] By the above mentioned pleaſure or 


natural Good, I mean that pleaſure which every 


one feels in himſelf. By the praductiam of it 
here, I underftand both the producing ſuch in 
himſelf, and alſo in others: to both which he 
is equally determin'd by his Nature, tho' from 


quite different Principles. To the former he 


is directed by Self-Love: To the latter by a 
certain difintereſted Benevolent Inſtinct or Af- 
fection, and that which determines kim to ap 
prove the Affection and the Actions flowing 
from it is called his Mara Senſe. The formet 
of theſe Inſtincts, as it implies increaſe of 
"Happineſs, is only applicable to finite, imper- 
fect Creatures: the latter ſeems to be common 
to us and the Deity. Who could have been 
determin'd to create us only by ſuch a diſinte. 
-reſted Benevolent Affection, as this is ſuppoſed 
to be. This is always approv'd by the Moral 
'Senſe; tho? it may be doubted whether that be 
confined entirely to it. | 
The Object of both theſe Inſtincts is natural 
God; and, I think, moral Good may be al- 


| Inft- Theol. L. 4 c. 13. 


„ n 
See Mr. Jackſon's Defence o Human Liberty, p. 2. + On Judgment, p. 20 to 25. 


low'd to conſiſt in the proſecution of either, or 
| both of them together, ſo long as the former is 
in due ſabordinatien to the latter. As for 

part, I cannot extend the\Notion of Virwe 2 
far, as totally to exclude all manner of regard 
to Self, or private Good, confider'd as ſuch, 
and therein to overlook the tendency: of all 
ſuch private Aſſections as the All-wiſe Author 
of our Being has thought fit to implant in us, 
as neceſſary helps and inducements to Self- 
Preſervation. I ſee no reaſon why a particu- 
lar endeavour in any Man to perſect his Facul- 
ties both of Body and Mind, to improve and 


| advance his own Happineſs in the whole, 


. — is in ſome reſpect anſwering the End 
of his Creation and co- operating with the Will 
of his Maker) may not deſerve the Name of 
Virtue; at leaſt of Duty; the diſcharge of which 
will make a Perſon the proper Subject of Re- 


] ward, even abſtractedly from Benevolent or 


Publick Aﬀe&ions ®.. Tho? theſe indeed are 
intitled to it in a much higher and ſublimer 
degree, becauſe they are productive of more 
univerſal Good. the, the kind Author of 
Nature has inſeparably-annex'd ſuch a pleaſing 
Senſation, or agreeable Conſciouſneſs, to the 
Performance, or even Remembrance of theſe 
Benevolent Actions, as is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable 
from the Inſtin& or Affection itſelf, which im- 
pels us towards them: and therefore to have 
ſome attention to this Self-complacency, this in- 
ward Satisfaction, and Delight, which accom- 
panies our nobleſt Actions; to be in ſome de- 
gree directed by it in the performance of them, 
does not * to detract from their Worth, 
and moral Excellency. For a full proof, as 
well as a beautiful Explication of this moral 
Senſe, fee Mr. Hucheſon's Enquiry into the Origin 
| of our Ideas of Virtue or Moral Good, together 

with his 7//uffratians, | 
That all the Notion we can poſſibly frame of 
—_ — Evil, of Virtue or Vice, c. con- 
is entirely in promoting or procuring this na- 
tural Cod or Evil, ſee 2 
by Sher/ock . Whereas, ſays he, we diſtin- 
« guiſh between Meral and Natural Good and 
| * Evil; the only difference between _—_ is 
| 4 this, 


X | ? 


Concerning ibe Origin 
REMARKS. 


6 this, that Moral Good and Evil is in the Vi 
„ and Choice, Natural Good and Evil is. in he 
% Nature of things; that-which is good or hurt. 
« fu to ourſelves or others, is naturally Good 
or Zi; to love, to chuſe, to do. that which is 
4 guad or hurtful to aurſelves or ethers, is murally 
.«« Good or Evil; or is the Good or Evil of our 


« Choice or Aions, If you will butrecolleR your] i 


« ſelves, you will find that you have no other 
% notion of Good or Evil but this: when you 
«© fayſuch a Manihas done a very God or very 
% Evil Action, what do you mean by it? Do 
% you not mean, that he has done ſomethi 

very good or very hurtful to bim/e// or «© 
©. thers * When you hear, that any has 
« done Good or Evil, is not the next Queſtion, 


of Bud. 


ſequences and Obligations, did, or will, al 
ways certainly follow - 
What is good for me now 'in theſe Circum- 
ſtances and Neſpecte, will always be ſo in the 
fame Circumſtances and Reſpects, and can ne- 
ver be alter'd without altering the Nature of 
things, or the preſent Syſtem : but we cannot 
magine theſe Rz/ation; therefore to be any real 
Entities, or to have exiſted from all Eterni 
or to be an to, or independent of 
Will of God himſelf; as ſome Writers ſeem to 
have done, if they had any determinate mean- 


ng ing at all f. We cannot, I ſay, imagine them 
to nt of the 


either ſtrictly eternal or i 
Will of God, becauſe they muſt neceſſari 


4 what good or what hurt has he done? and] are in truth only conſequences of the exiſtence 


* do you. not mean by this, Natural Good or | of things, which things 


4 Evi/? which is a plain Evidence, that you 


entirely from 
that determination |. Much lefs can we ap- 


judge of the Moral Good gr Evil of Actions, | prehend how theſe Relations, Cc. Are to be 


4 by the Natural Good or Ewil, which they do.“ 
See more on this Subject, deliver'd in the ame 
1 with an Elegance and Perſpicuity pecu. 
iar to that Aathor. . 
To the fame is Turner's excellent 
Difecurſe of the Laws of Nature, and the reaſon 
their Obligation. | 
This ſeems to be the ultimate Criterion of 


that Fitneſs, Congruity, Reaſonableneſi and Rela- | 
tien of Things, ſo often repeated by ſome late 
Writers, without or which 1 can fix — 


meaning at all to theſe Words. And this Cri- 
_ 2 think, = _— r 
ify d. For when you ſay any thing is, 
þ — we carry our — no farther? 


Is it not a. ſtion, to ask, for” 
tout is it 1 — &c. (as well as 
the Word Nec ) are mere relative terms 
(as we obſerv'd in Note 9.) and evidently refer- 
to N and out can a wag be hoes bus | 
. Happineſs? 'Theſe Relations, &c. may perhaps 
ia ſome tolerable ſenſe be call'd Eawnal and 


* choſen for their own Sales and intrinſic Worth; 
« or have x joy obligatory power antecedent to a- 
* ny reward or puniſhment annex'd either by na- 


Natural Good or ineſs, eonſequent 6 
and connected — obſervance of — 
or the immediate rational pleaſure which they 
produce, is to us the Criterion of them ; 
the £rgument and Indication of their Worth, the 
Ground of all their Os /igatian. | 
This Notion is pretty well handled by Tur- 
nr. The Laws of Nature [ or, which is the 
« ſame, Natura! Right and Wrong] ave ſuch 
„% Laws and Rules of Life, as to the breach of 
12 yeh _ — A 7 — —j 
« For to ſay a thing is eſſentia or evil, 
© to call it b — — a7 s affirm that 
* it hath a Natural Turpitude ; or, to 
** Compliment upon it, and call -it a 
**  Reftitude, and ſuck like fine Scholaſtic 
e. Terms—without aſſigning a- particular Rea- 


is a 


Immutable, becauſe, whenever you ſuppoſe 4 
| Man in ſuch certain Circumſtances, ſach Con 


% ſon of Intereſt, why we ſhould do the one 


or avoid the other, is as much as to ſav, a 


= 2 E hay, B. 4. C. 11, U. 14. &r Turner on the Laws of Nature, and their Obligation, 


9. 72 — ad os | | 
ef u f WMluftrat, . * » 
- '} See ily Anther, .C. I. 75 J. Cs 
a Evidences of Nat, and Reo. Rel; 


6.1. par. 23, Sc. and Notes 75, 76 


gion, prop. 1. $. 7. P. 218. 
K 


preſuppoſe à determination of that Will, and | 


* txral Conſequence or poſitive Appointment to the 
* Obſervance or N 14 7 them q*.” Since the © 
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- .. Other, „ Upon a Principle of Self-happineſs, 
< and Self-preſervation, which is the very root 


and Folly of thoſe learned Men, who are u- 


good or bad merely by itſelf, but every thing 
* which is good, is good, that is, uſeful to 


_ is ſo with reference to ſome Nature or other, 
to which it is more or leſs pernicious and 


4 from the uſefulneſs or hurtfulneſs of a thing 


© ſeparable reſpect to the Intereſt or Happineſs 
of thoſe to whom that Obligation js bind- 


' © ſhould be our Duty, which is not our Inte- 


ſibly be obliged to that which, all things con- 
fidered, will be to his Diſadvantage f - 


| duction of this Natural good or evil in ſuch a : 


Cmcernins the Origin of Evil. 
REMARKS. 


« thing is good--for nothing; or, it is bad, 
but we m— who — it is good or 
4 bad, for a Woman's Reaſon, becauſe it is: 
* and this Reaſon will ſerve as well to prove, 
< that Murder or Adultery are good things, as 
that they are bad ones ff. | 

4 The Laws of Nature, therefore, have e- 
very one of them their Sanction in hem 
4 ſelves ®, i.e. ſome things naturally tend to 
« our Happineſs, and others to our Miſery, 
and for that Reaſon they become natural Laces 


to us, or are Rules to direct our Actions by ; ( 


and we are o6/ig'd to do the one and avoid the 


& and fpring of all Obligation whatſoever +, 
% From whence we may diſcern the Vanity 


« ſed to talk ſo loudly of efſential Rectitudes, 
and eternal Netions, and I know not what 
4 phantaſtical Idea, in an abſtracted way; where 
E as there is indeed nothing which is either 


s ſomething ; and every thing which is bad, 


4 deſtructive: from whence it follows (the 
nature of Obligation being a reſult arifing 


« propoſed to be the oBfelt of a free Agent's 
choice, with reſpe& to that Agent which is 
* converfint about it) that all Obligation muſt 
& be not of a fimple, but of a compound, or 
„concrete nature, and muſt always have an in- 


ing. And it is not only true, that our Inte- 
&. reſt and our Duty are both of them the ſame, 
but that it is abſolutely impoſſible any thing 


& reſt into the Bargain; for no Man can poſ- 


Farther, moſt Authors who treat of the Pro- 


| of the Wo 


ral good or evil, &c, appear either to equivo- 
cate in a double meaning of the Wader 
as they yy producing Happineſs either in 
eurſelves alone, or in others, (which are two 
very different things, and ſhould accordingly 
be always diſtinguiſh'd) or elſe to be deficient 
in pointing out a Rule, and proving an Obliga- 
tion to it in the latter Senſe, viz. with regard 
to others, This great deſect / in their Syſtems, 
| ſeems to ariſe from not ſufficiently attending to 
the above mention d Mora/.Senfe or Conſcience,. 
(as the meaning of that Word is well fix'd by 
Mr. Butler) which is of itſelf both Rule and: 
| Obligation. As an Jaſtind, it directs us to ap- 
prove ſuch Actions ag tend to produce Happi- 
neſs in others, and ſo is a Rule whereby we de- 
termine all ſuch Actions to be virtuous ; as it 
gives us pain, or makes us uneaſy at the neglect 
of theſe Actions, or at the Pr. ice of the con- 
trary ones; it obliges us to purſue them, or 
nales the practice of them abſolutely neceſſary 
to cur Happineſs: which is the true meaning 
14 Oblige, as was ſhewn in the pre- 

liminary Differtat:on ; and is proved more at 
large by Camberland ,*. W 

| — therefore, ue that only, _—_— faid 
to.oblige us, which is xec to our ineſs.. 
Now, _ the Sum of _— nefs depends 
upon the whole of our Exiſtence, that only can 
be a complete and . indiſpenſible Obligation, 
which is equal and commenſurate to the Sum 
total of our Happineſs. Or, that Being only 
can, abſolutely and effeQually, oblige us, who 
has it in his Power to make our whole Exi- 
ſtence happy or miſerable ; and of conſequence, 
the D. ity, who alone has that Power, muſt 
neceſſarily be taken into all Schemes of Mora- 
os in order to ſuper-induce a full, adequate 
Obligation, or ſuch an one as will hold at all 
times, and extend to action; and an en- 
deavour to exclude. the deration of his 
Will, or to deduce all Obligation from any 
Principles independent of it, has, I think, oc- 
:caſion'd another great deſect in moſt of our 
modern Syſtems. PEE 

That this Moral Good is a Perfectiam in any 


manner as to conſtitute Right or Wrong, mo- 


— Nate... '* Bid. 2s + 
Foundation if Morality, &c. ||| Serm. ad and 3d. 
& 5. Note 4. and , 8. Note 1. 1 


Being. 4. e. agreeable to, or perſective of, its 


» 


bid. 4.6. Sid. * 14. See at . Clarke's. 
u* C5. 4, 27. ber 4% Buffendorf, B. 1. C. 6. 
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* 
0 


by the very Terms: alſo, that 
Senſe is the greateſt Perſection of 


Nature, appears 

this Mor 
Human Nature, and that there is ſomething au- 
logons to it, in the Divine Nature, may be 


ſeen in the above mention'd Enquiry, and 
Illuftrations of the "Moral Senſe, p. 239, Ct. 
See — Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. 2. p. 33, 
» WE. 
7% B. What has been here ſaid about In- 
int, I Fectian, Mera] Senſe, &c. may ſeem to 
mply, that theſe are all innate; contrary to 
what was proved in the Preliminary Difſrte: 
tion: and indeed this was drawn N at firſt up- 
on the ſuppoſed Validity of that Notion, which 
many may, perhaps, eſteem valid ſtill, and 
therefore 1 let the Argument ſtand in the old 
Terms; eſpecially as it is not at all affected 
by the Truth or Falfity of that Notion; fince 
it will really come to the ſame thing, with re- 
d to the Moral Attributes of God, and the 
ature of Virtue and Vice; whether the Dei 
has implanted theſe Paſſions, Inſtincts, and At- 
feftions in us, or has framed and diſpoſed us 
in ſuch a manner ; has given us ſuch Powers, 
and placed us in ſuch Circumſtances, that we 
ſhall neceſſarily acquire them; they' II be alike 
natural in either Senſe, juſt as all moral Ax- 
 joms, c. are equally certain upon Loc ies 
Hypotheſis, as upon the old footing of innate 
Principles. N. - 
And tho' I take implanted Senſes, Inflinds, 
Appetites, Paſſions, Aﬀettions, fc. to be a rein- 
nant of the O/d Philoophy, which uſed to call 
every thing Innate that it could not account] 
for ; and' therefore, T heartily wiſh that they 
were all eradicated, (which was undonbtedly 
the aim of that great Author laſt mention'd ; as 
it waz a natural Conſequence of his firſt Book, 
tho' he might not then think proper to ſpeak 
out ; ) yet, as common uſe has fix d this 0— 
tion of Innateneſs to them, I am oblig d to 
follow my Author, and treat of them in the 
common Language. Only let it be obſerved 
here once for all, that every Argument whi 


or icquired, As to the preſent point in par- 
— rv Hurbeſan has Fs proved, that we 
are led inſenſibly, by the conſtitution and 
circumſtances of our very Being, to love and 
approve certain Actions, which we call Vir- 


tuous : which is enough for purpoſe. as 
was hinted above. Againſt the Notion of in- 
Planted Inflinfs, ſee Yelthuyſen de Principiis juſti 


& gecori, P- 73» Ec. 


DLX k.] That God mnſt have the fame 
Judgment and Approbation of this Moral 
Good, which all Rational — naturally 
have *; and that we maſt judge of the Nature 
and Perſections of the Deity, only by that 

ve 


el. 1651 


Nature and thoſe Perſections which L. n 
from him, is, I think, very plain: I mean, 
that we muſt not endeavour to conceive the 
ſeveral Attributes of God by ſabſituting ſome · 
thing in him of 4 quite different lind, and total- 
ly diverſe from that which we find in ourſelves, 
2 the learned Author of the Procedure of Hu- 
man Underſtanding, ſeems to declare, p. 138, 
and elſewhere) tho that be in ſome reſpects ſi- 
milar and analogous to this: But we are &.- 
ſuppoſe ſomewhat of the very ſame dini arid 
fort, the ſame Qualities or Properties in gene- 
ral to be both in him and us, and then remove 
all manner of def or imperfefion which at- 
tends the particular Modus only of their. Ext 
ſtence, as they are in us. Thus we aſcribe to 
God all kinds and degrees of apparent Perfec- 
tion obſervable in his Creatures, except ſuch as 
argue at the ſame time Imperſection (v. g. Mo- 
tion, which neceſſarily implys Limitation) ar 
are inconſiſtent with ſome other and 
Perſection (v. g- the Exerciſe of panitive Jaftice 
in ſuch a degree as would exelude Mercy; or, 
Materiality, which excludes Know and 
Liberty f.) We alſo remove ſrom him All 
tant, ence, alteration, 1 e &c. In 
ſhort, all that reſults either ſimple fi- 
niteneſs, or from the mere Union of two finite 
Sudſtances, ſuch 'as conflitute Man. 


is built upon theſe Paſſions, Senſes, r. will 
equally coneluſive, whether they be 229 4 


2 
* See Scott's Cbriſtian Life, Part 2. C. 1. p. 


7 


21, 22. iſt Kcht. 
+ See 4. Bp. Tillotſon, Serm. 76. 2d Vol. Fol. p. 569, 


And when we have thas apply 'd every thing 
in every manner of exiſtence which —_— 
A i LN. > 


te. W. J. Clarks an Move! K, 


p. 95» Sc. and Scott's Chri?. Life, Part 2. C. 6. F. 2. p. 447, Cc. iſt Edit. 
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Concerning the Origin of Evuik 


imply Perfeftion, and excluded every thing in 
every manner of Exiſtence which implies or 
includes the contrary, we have got our Idea of 
an abſolutely perfe& Being, which we call 
God. Tis therefore attributing to Sed ſome 
real lities of a certain determinate kind, 
— g. Knowledge or Power, Goodneſs or 
Truth) the nature of: which Qualities we do 
perceive, ane directly conſcious of, and know, 
which gives us an Idea or 3 of him, 
and a proper one too, (if any ſuch diſtinction 
of Ideas are allow d) and not imagining ſome 
others, we cannot tell of what Jy totally 
different in nature and kind from any that we 
ever did perceive or know ; which would give 
us no Idea or Conception at all:of him, either 
oper or improper. - _ 
2 like manner. we frame a partial · concep- 
tion of a Spirit in general (which we conſeſ- 
ſedly have) not by ſubſtituting ſome properties 
different im kind from thoſe which we perceive | 
in our own Spirit ; but by ſuppoſing the very 
ſame properties, i. e. in kind, (viz. Cogitation, 
and a power of producing Motion) to be alſo 
inherent in ſome: other immaterial- Beings 


which. we therefore call by the ſame Names. 


Now this is (as far as it goes) true, real know- 
ladge, and may be apply'd and argu'd on. intel- 
higibly : but tho other would, T fear, take: a- 
way all poſſibi lity of arguing from the ſeveral 
Attributes or Froperties of the Deity, to thoſe 
of ourſelves, and vice verſa, all our reaſonings 
upon them (as the learned. Author expreſſes it, 
p. 134.) would be precarious, and without any: 
ſolid foundation in the: Nature of things. Sue 
analogical Knowledge:then:as that, is (aecor- 
ding te my Notions of Knowledge) ſtrictly and 
ptoperly none at all'; and if the Author uſes 
— . in _ _ "twill, 2 
ftill taken only for a ſort. or degree of Metapbor, 
after all —— ſaid in the laſt Chapter of his 
fixſt Book, to diſtinguiſh them. | 
I would here be underſtood to affirm thus 
much of the fimple Nature only, or King, or our 
abftraft Idea of theſe Qualities themſelves, and 
not of the. manner of their Exiſtence : which 
two: (tho' this Author is pleas d to uſe them 
promiſcuouſly in p. 84, &c.)-ſeem yet very di- 
lun Canfiderations. Forwe appr 


ral ies, or Qualities, as exiſting · in our 
own Nature, independent of any particular 
manner; nay, in very different manner: : v. g. 
-Knowledge, either by Senſation or. Reflection, 
by Deduction or immediate Intuition.: Love 
attended with a certain degree of Pleaſure or 
.Pain, Sc. and therefore we ſuppoſe that theſe 
| Qualities may exiſt in the Divine Nature, in a 
manner entirely different from what*they do in · 
us, and yet be the very fame Qualities ſtilb; 
which s of the Divine Being, or of any 
of his Attributes, is totally unknown to us, 
and we can only gueſs:at it by ſame di- 
ſtant reſemblance or Analogy : which Anal 
I would therefore apply to this Madus of Ex 
ſence, and to this oz/y;;. which ſeems ſufficient- 
for all the 22 Purpoſes of Religion, and in- 
which Senſe the Notion may perhaps be juſt. 
and · uſaful, but cannot, I think, be ex d to 
our Idea of the cohole Nature and Genus of the 
Attribute itſelf. For, if the Divine Attributes 
be, teto genere, diſtin and different from thoſe-- 
ualities which we eſteem perſections in our- 
ſelves or others, if (as the ſame Author urges, 
p. 82.) the. greateſt perſections of thoſe: Crea- 
tures which fall under our Obſervation, (and 
theſe he will grant to be all that we have any 
Idea of) are really bat /o many 1 
-* when referr'd or. attributed to the Divine Ne- 
&« ture, as it is in itſelf, in any meaning whatſe- 
« ever, even with the moſt exalted meaning we 
*<-- can. poſſibly annex to them,” (the Author. un- 
derſtanding, I ſuppoſe, as uſual, the wo. Na- 
ture and diſtinguiſbiag kind of. thoſe Qualities in- 
themſclves.)- n, how ſhall we diſcovers 


which kind of Qualities God prefers before. the 


contrary.? How can we be certain that theſe: 
in particular are ble. to him? or. how ſhall. 
we hope and endeavour to make. ourſelves like 
him? Can we know the nature of one thing by 

another, entirely different frem it? or can we i- 

mitate what we don't at e « if 
it faaliſb big A: By. Tillotſon). for any Man - 
e to protend that he cannot. know. what Fuftice, . 
.£* and Goodnefi, and Truth in, Gad ars; fir, if 6 
% do not know this, .'tis all one to us. Gad 

&« be good er not; nor could tos imitate his Good- 


'« neſs: fir. be that imitates, endeavorys.to ba like. 


66 ng. _ he knows, . | _ of. 2 


? 
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REMARKS. 


«: have ſeme Idea of that to which be aims to be 
«-like ; ſo that if we had no certain and ſettled 
% Notion of. the Fuftice and Goodneſs and Truth of 
Gad, be. ro0uld. be altogether. an» unintelligible 
% Being: and Religion, which camps in the Ini- 
14 tation of him, would be utterly impoſſible *."" 
Which deſtroys the Notion of Analogy (as was 
obſerv'd long ago by the Free-thinker, p. 2 
Sc.) as it is — deliver*d- by our Au- 
thor in his Sermon on. Divine Predeflination 
c. if he did not intend by thatWord ſomething 
in God really parallel and equivalent to why we 
find in ſome of his Works, and: ſo very like. it, 
that nothing can be liker, except that wifich 
exiſts in the very. ſame. manner too, i. e. in a 


er to · the like Gbjection, & 22. where he 
ares, that theſe Attributes have much more 
Rephicy apd Perfeftion in them, than the things 
by which we repreſent. them, c.) then is ho 

Aly. confiſtent with the other great Au- 

thor citedabove. I 'wiſh the moſt learned Au- 
thor of the PFocedure, c. were ſhewn to be ſo 
too, who is ſupppſed to have. purſued this N 
tion of Analogy farther · than almoſt y wWill 


able or willing. to follow him. 

But this is no place for a full Examination. 
either of that Nqtion, or this lea uthar's 
Application of ik I ſhall only a Obſers | 
vation, which perhaps may ſerve in :ſome.mea- 
ſure to ſhew directly (as he is plfas'd. to re- 


quire, . /atrods&. p. 17.).that the Foundation. up. 
on which. he has placed his Ara/agy is falſe and 
undleſs : which Foundition-is, as I appre- 
end, the Nature of the Being, inſtead of the 
Modu: of. its Exiſtence. -'To carry the face of 
an — let it ſtand thus. The Nature 
ol the ention'd Qualities is either / wholly 
the ſame in God and us, ar, whey different: 
If the former be maintain d, then this anal 
cal Senſe is turn'd into an /dentical one; if 
litter, then · can no. manner of. Reſemblance or 
Analogy be drawn between them; ſince one na- 
pr has been-obſery'd) cannot in. 1 
elp\to repreſent or- explain another quite diffe-- 
rent from itz; I mean, in' thoſe. 2 


erſect-one. If. this could; be. his meaning. 
1 may not appear improbable. from his 


wherein they diſſer ;-for that is to be different 
and not different, alike and unlike in the- very 
fame reſpect, at the fame time: And then this 
analogical Senſe is turn'd into a diſperaty or 


* 


| quite oppoſite. one, i. e., into no analogy at 'all ;. 
On laſtly, they muſt. be pertiy the ſame, and 
partly erent, or alike and unlike in different 


reſpe4s, (which is the thing we contend for): 
. alike in Pegfectin, unlike in Defe#, or im- 
perfeftion;z or the ſame in Nature, or Effence, 
and difflcerenyn .Degree, or the manner of Exi- 
ſence. If therefore the Author founds this 
Analogy on the very Nature of the thing, he 
ſeemsto incur the foremention'd abſurdity, of 
2 a nature contradictory to itſelf; if, 
wich us, he will pleaſe to diſtinguiſh between 
the Nature of the thing in general, and the 
particular Madus of its Exiſtenee, he muſt with- 
us alſo remove this analogy from. the former 
foundation, and- fix it upon the latter, Far- 
ther, no Similitude whatfoever, whether dedu- 
ced from human Reaſon or Holy, Scripture. 
can have force enough to perſuade us, that the 
whole nature of theſe things is quite different 
from what we apprehend or can conceive them; 


compariſon can (as we commonly ſay) run por” 
all four;.. or (which is the very foundation and 
deſign of this whole analogical Scheme) can 
ever conſtitute a proper and concl/ufive Argu- 
ment, in-order to prove to us ſuch. a paradox: 
and if ſo great Streſs is to be. laid on ay, V. 2 
that of a-Looking-G/af5, uſed in a ſtrict Philoſo-- 
hical manner, (as the Author of the Procedure,” 
to do, 112, Ce. L why may-not” ſome. 
urge it fill farther, and argue, that as the I- 
mage of your Face:ſuppoſed to be ſeen in tha 
Glaſs, is nothing real, ſolid, and., ſubſtantial” 
contain'd in the Glaſs itſelf, but barely an-ap- 
pearance.:exhibited<in . the Brain; fo all the. 
conceptions which. we pretend to have of the- 
Divine Nature and Attributes, are nothing at 
CUES Tanger, cding cody In tne arm. 
„ exiſting only in our own: 

Mind. This, will theſe Men f. „ muſt appear 
abſurd at firſt Sight, and yet be drawn 


from the Similitude with as much jety a& 
| | the: 


B. Tillotſon's Serm. 76. Vol. 2.. Fol- p. 572. and p, 678 


to be ; ſince it is univerſally allow'd, that n | 


REMARKS 
ſee Hades s Body 2 B. 1. Part 2. e. 13. 


the reſt; conſequently the whole Scheme of 
this Analogy is to be 1 as entirely falſe, 
and at laſt the true Medium of all our Know- 
. Jedge in the Nature of theſe things, will be 
- what we truly and properl ev of them, 
in ſome ſmall degree in arſe es: If it be ob- 
jected here, that the Nature and Modus of any | 
thing muſt. be the very ſame, ſince by different 
Natures are only meant different Manners of 
Exiſtence. | h 


I anſwer : By the Nature of _ thing, I un- 
derſtand its ſeveral di/tinguiſbing Properties. By 
the Nature of any Property: I underſtand ſome 
certain poſitive Mark or Character which diſtin- 
22 that property from any others. Thus, 

the nature of Body, I mean ſolid, diviſi- 
ble, figur'd and moveable Extenſion. By the 
Nature of Solidity, I mean Reſiſtence, or a 
power of excluding other Bodies out of its 
— ; which Mark ſufficiently diftinguiſhes it 

m Divifibility, or any other N be- 
longing to the ſame Body, as well as all the 
foremention'd properties diſtinguiſh a Body 
from ſomething elſe : both which we may 
therefore properly enough be ſaid to perceive 
or know; tho' perhaps we may never in like 
manner, know how theſe ſeveral Properties are 
united together, and come to form one Aggre- 
pe or Subſtance ; nor whence this Power or 

roperty of Reſiſtence proceeds, or how it is 
cauſ d, wnich is what we underſtand by the 
Modus of each. So that, knowing or having 
a clear determinate Idea of a certain Thing or 
Quality, ſo as to be able to diſtinguiſh it from 
another Thing or Quality, and always to per- 
ceive it to be really hu; is quite different 
from knowing how the ſaid Thing or 
comes to be thus: How or, Why it is, are Modes 
of Exiſtence, and differ plainly from what it 
is, or what Idea we have of it, which denotes 
its Nature or Eſſence, But any Man, I think, 
hat has a mind, may apprehend what we mean 
this diſtinction without any more Words, 
Whether he will approve of it or not, is ano- 
ther Queſtion. | | 
_ Againſt this Notion of Ara/ey, as apply d 
to the whole Nature of the Attributes of God, 


uality | 


and his Practical Diſcourſes, Fol. p. 234, 
or, F. Clarke on al \ Evil, p. 

7 56˙8- Trafts, p. 146, Cc. or, * 
Vindicatias ꝙ the Divine Attributes, Lon 
1710. | 


3 1. ] By the Words, Infinite Degree, here 
and above, we don't mean aty indefinite Addi- 
tion, or encreaſableneſs of theſe ſeveral Attri- 
butes partially conſider'd (to which ſuch terms 
are vulgarly, tho' not ſo properly fg but 
only an entire abſolute Perfection, without any 
kind of failere or deficiency in theſe reſpects: 
which we have intimated in Note 5, and elſe- 
where, to be our Notion of Infinity; as ap- 
ply'd to any of the Divine Attributes: ** Thus 
Infinite Laderſtanding and Knowledge; is no- 
thing elſe but perſ22? Knowledge, that which 
hath no defect or mixture of 7enorance in it, or 
* the knowledge of whatſoever is knowable. 
Infinite Power is nothing elſe but perfect 
„% Power, that which hath no defect or mix- 
4. ture of Inpotency in it: a Power of produ- 
„ cing and doing all whatſoever is poſſib/e, i. e. 
« whatſoever is conceivable, and ſo of the 
«K rot *. 2 a * 

65 . we have an Idea or Concep- 
« tion of Perfectiun, or a perfect Being, is evi - 
dent from the Notion that we have of In- 
« perfection, ſo familiar to us: Perfection being 
the Rule and Meaſure of Imperfectian, and not 
& Imperfeftion of Perfection, as a firaight Line is 
«© the Rule and Meaſure of a Crocked, and not 
« a Crooked Line of a Straight. So that Per- 
« ſection is firſt Conceivable in order of nature, 
before 9 as Light before Darkneſs, 
« a poſitive before the privation or deſect. For 
Perfection is. not properly the want of Im- 
« perfection, but Imperfection of Perfec- 
« tion. i: Be : FOND? 


* Moreover, we perceive ſeveral Degrees of 


Se, 
95, Cc. or 
the preſent State 
the Republic of Letters for July 1728; or 


Gon 


|: conſequently a Scale or Ladder of 


« perfection in the Effences of things, and 

Perſe&ions 
«© in Nature, one above another, as of /:ving 
« and animate things above fenſeleſt and i 14ni- 


mate, 


* Cadroorth, p. 647. 


- A. WR” ” 
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Origin of Boil. 


REMARKS. 


« mate, of rations! things above ſenfitive ; and 


that by reaſon of that Notion or Idea, which 


ive firſt have of that which is ad/o/utely per- 


fed, as the Standard, by comparing of things 


„ with which, and meaſuring of them, we 


5 E Aſceni be infinite, or without End, þ 
but they muſt come at laſt to that which ig 


or 
? 


< take notice of their approaching more or leſs 
% near thereunto. Nor indeed could theſe 


< abſolutely perfect, as the top of them all. 
« Laſtly, we could not perceive Imperfection 
jn the moſt perfect of all thoſe things which 
we ever had Senſe or Experience of in our 
« Lives, had we not a Notion or Idea of that 
* which is ahſelutely perfe, which ſecretly 
comparing the ſame with, we perceive it to 
come ſhort thereof . 

WWherefore, ſince Infinite is the ſame with 
< abſolutely perſaft, we having a Notion or I- 
dea of the latter, muſt needs have of the 
„ former. From whence. we learn alſo, that 
** tho' the Word Infinite be in the form there- 
of Negative, yet is the Senſe of it, in theſe 
% things which are really capable of the ame, 
„ pofitive, it being all one with * 
fed: as likewiſe, the Senſe. of the Word 
« Finite is negative, it being the me with 


« Negation of Infinite, as that which in oxder 


Spece and - infinite Duration to the Deity, and 
| calls one his /mmex/ity, and the: ather Ei, F. 
| Jerwity,) But it is making them poſitively and 
| abſolutely per, by kr proving them to 
have ſome rea Exifexce in the Divine Nature, 
and then by removing from it all Poffibility of 
M ant, or Deficiency, Mixture, or Allay |. © 


[X m. I By the Word Fu/ice, as it 

to Puniſhment, we N Exarciſe of & 
Right, or doing what a Perſon has a Mara? 
Pawer to do. Mercy implies his receding from 
that Right, or not exerting that moral power. 
When we apply theſE Terms to the * we” 
conſider his Diſpenſations ir a partial View, 
viz. only with Relation to the Perſon offen- 
ding, and himſelf the offended, or as mere 
Debtor and Creditor, excluſive of all other 
Beings, who may be affected thereby, and 
whom therefore we ſhould ſuppoſe to be re- 
garded in theſe Diſpenſations. In this Senſe, 
theſe two Attributes have a diſtin Meanin 
and may both be always ſubordinate to Good» 
neſs, but can never be repugnant to each o- 
there: Thus, where a Creature has forfeited, 


ien Right to a Favour, or incurr'd a Penalty, 
he dreach of ſome Covenant, or the Tank 


« Imperſ:#: So that finite. is properly the | genen of ſome Law, the Creator, conſider'd 


of nature is before it, and not [nfinite the 


& Negation of Finite, However, in thoſe things 
« which. are capable of no true Infinity, be 
« cauſe they are eſſentially finite, as M , 
« corporeal Magnitude, and fines Infinity being 
there a mere imaginary thing, and a non- 
entity, it can only be conceiv'd by the Ne- 


20 po of Finite, as we alſo conceive Nothing 
« 


y the Negation of Something, that is, we 

a — have no poſitive Conception at all there- 
«a 0 Ade 

Now, all this, is not attempting to make 

the Attributes of God Hoek Hane, by 

ſuperadding a Negative Idea of Infinity to them 

(as the Author of the Procedure, G&fc. juſtly ur- 

againſt Mr. Locke, in B. 1. c. 3. * 

the fame might with equal Juſtice be ob- 

jected to Dr. Clarle, when he applies infinite 


| * Cadroorth, p. 648, | + Bid. 649. 


ct to that Being alone, and in thoſe 
nces, has always a Right to with- 
draw the Favour, or to inflict a Penalty; and 
will proſecute that Right, whenever he finds 
it neceſſary, to ſome farther End : But yet his 
| Goodneſs may incline him often to remit it, 
on ſome foreign Motive, viz. on account of 
the preſent Relation between the Criminal 
and other Men, in different Circumſtan- 
ces, or in view of a future Alteration in the 
- Circumſtances of the Criminal himſelf. Now 
as theſe Motives belong to, and are generally 
known by, God alone, tho! they may influ- 
rence his Actions towards us, yet they don't at 
tall affect his Right over us, and therefore, 
' ought not to diminiſh our Love, Gratitude, 
Ec. to him in any particular Inſtance, either 
of Judgment or of Mercy. Whenever we ſuffer 
-for our Crimes, we have no Reaſon to com- 


| See XE 


\ 
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REMARKS. 


| plain of any Tnjury, nor can he, when, upon! Whether this way of conceiving theſe Di- 
the formention'd Motives, he forgives us, ever | vine Attributes be not attended with leſs Dif- 


injure himſelf. For Juſtice, r'd barely | ficuty than the common manner of treating 
as a Right or Moral Pewer, evidently them, under the Notion of two Infinites dia- 

nothing, nor can ly be ſaid to lige one | metrically oppoſite, muſt be leſt to the Judy- 
-way or other : „the Being poſ- | ment of the Reader. | 
ſeſe d of it, is at liberty either to _ or] As to the Nature of Difributive Juſtice, or 
exert it; but he will never uſe this Liberty, the true Reaſon of Rewards and Puniſoment:, 
otherwiſe than as his: Goodneſs requires, con- {ce S. C's Inpartial Enquiry, Ec. B. 1. c. 11. 
ſequently Juſtice and Merey in ſuch a Being prop. 12; EDS 5 


— _— 


jv 


fo. 221. 10.550 mh noo: at | 1915 
Concerning the Nature and Diviſion of Evil, 
and the Difficulty of tracing out its Origin. 
IJ. - 00D and Evil are Oppoſites, and ariſe from the Relation By Ei we 
| GG which things have to each other: For, fince there are ſome underſized 
things which profit, and others which prejudice one ano- nene 
ther; ſince ſome things agree, and others difagree ; as we dious, incon- 
call the former Good, ſo we ſtile the latter Evil, Whatever, there- bleſome. 
fore, is incommodious or inconvenient to itſelf, or any thing elſe ; what= 
ever becomes troubleſome, or fruſtrates any Appetite implanted by © 
God; whatever forces any Perſon to do or ſuffer what he would no, 
II. Now theſe Inconveniencies appear to be of three kinds, thofe of Evils are of 
Fee Natural and Moral Ones. By the Evil of Imperfeetion, ot knew: 
Tut d the Abſence of thoſe Perfections or Advantages which perſeation 
exiſt elſewhere, or in other Beings : By Natural Evil, Pains, Uneaſi- Na 
neſſes, Inconveniencies and Diſappointments of Appetites, ariſing from 
natural Motions: By Moral, vicious Elections, that is, ſuch as are 
hurtful to ourſelves, or others. 
III. Theſe Evils muſt be conſider d particularly, and we are to ſhew The diffcul- 
how they may be reconcil'd with the Government of an infinitely} is bow | 
powerful and beneficent Author of Nature. For, fince there is ſuch into the 
a Being, tis ask d, as we ſaid before, Whence come Evils? Whence Work of a 


ſo many TInconveniencies in the Work of a moſt good, moſt power of the 


tur l » and 


Moral. 


” 


God? Whence that perpetual War between the very Elements, be- Goodneſs 
. tween Animals, between Men? Whence Errors, Miſeries and Vices, ud Power. 
the conftant Companions of — Life from its Infancy ? Whence 
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Good to Evit Men, Evil to the Good ? If we behold any thing ir- 
regular in the Works of Men, if any Machine anſwers not the End 
it was made for; if we find ſomething in it repugnant to itſelf or o- 
thers, we attribute that to the Ignorance, Impotence, or Malice of 
the Workman: but ſince theſe Qualities have no place in God, ho w- 

come they to have place in any thing? Or, Why does God ſuffer his: 
| Works to be deform'd by them ? | | 
Some that IV. This Queſtion has. appear'd ſo intricate and difficult, that ſome 
wereunad'® finding themſelves unequal to the Solution of it, have denyd, either 
difficulty, that there is any. God at all, or at leaſt, any Author or Governor of the 
wave deny'd World. Thus Epicurus, and his Adherents: nor does Lucretius bring 
of a God, any Other Reaſon for his denying the Sytem of the World to be the 
others have Effect" of a. Deity, than that it 7s. ſo very faulty x. Others judg d it. 
able One, to be more agreeable to Reaſon, to aſſign a double Cauſe of things, 
rather than none at all. Since it. is the greateſt Abſurdity in Nature, 
to admit of Actions and Effects, without any Agent and Cauſe. Theſe 
then perceiving a Mixture of Good and Evil, and being fully perſua- 
ded, that ſa, many Confuſions and Inconſiſtencies could not proceed. 
from a good Being, ſuppoſed a malevolent Principle, or God, direct- 
ly contrary to the good one; and thence. derived. Corruption and 
eath, Diſeaſes, Griefs, Miſeries, Frauds and Villanies; from the. 
od Being nothing but. Good: nor did they imagine, that Contra- 
riety and Miſchief could have any other Origin than an Evil Prin- 
ciple.. This Opinion was held by many of the Ancients, by the. 
Manicheans, Paulicians, and almoſt all. the Tribe of ancient Here- 


tic (26. 1 
(26. v 0d 


NOTES. 


(z5:) In, ordes to, give ſome light into the“ that which Hobbs, calls the State of Nature, 
Opinions of theſe Men, concerning the Ori- 90 axd which he ſuppoſes to have preceded the 
gin of Evil, I ſhall tranſcribe a Paragraph | firſt Eftabliſhment of Societies, ' In this. _ 
, Jolly Bayes Dictionary, in the Article. Waka: State. of Nature, one Man was a Wolf to a+. 
abeen, Remark D. where, he introduces Zoroa- 4- nother, and every thing belong'd to the firſt 

er defending the two oppoſite Principles a-|** Poſſeſſor; none was Maſter of any thing, 

ve, mention d. Zorodfter, ſays. he, would| except he was the ſtrongeſt. | To. get out of 
«.go back;to the time of the Chaos, which is]“ this Confuſion, every one agreed to uit his, 
a State as to his two Principles, very like 4 Right to the whole, that he might vea 


AR. 2% 19. 


| Concerning ' the Nature and Diviſion of Evil. 
V. And there are ſome ſtil} who think this Difficulty unanſwerable, There are 


They confeſs, indeed, the Suppoſition of a double Principle to be ab- 
ſurd, and that it may be demonſtrated that there is but one Author of 


all things, abſolutely perfect and g 


ood ; yet there is Evil in things, 


and this they ſee and feel: but whence, or how it comes, they are 


entirely ignorant; nor can * Reaſon (if we believe them, in a- 


75 


ſome who are 


of opinion, 
that it is un- 
anſwerable, 
and that the 
Manichees of- 
fer'd a better 
ſolution, by 


n fuppofingtwo 


NOTES 


« Property in ſomething, they tranſacted one 
with another, and ſo the War ceas'd. Thus 
the two Principles weary of this Chaos, 
& wherein each confounded and overthrew 
4 what the other would do, came at laſt to an, 
Agreement; each of them yielded ſomething, 
1 each had a ſhare in the Production of Man, 
and the Laws of the Union of the Soul: 
The good Principle obtain'd thoſe which 
* procure to Man a thouſand Pleaſures, and 
* conſented to thoſe which expoſe him to a 
* thouſand Sorrows: and if it conſented that 
« Moral Good ſhould be infinitely leſs in 
„ Mankind than Moral Evil, he ir'd the 
„Damage in ſome other kind of Creatures, 
* wherein Vice ſhould be much leſs than Vir- 
* tue. If many Men in this Life have more 
« Miſery than Happineſs, this is recompenc'd 
« in another State; what they have not under 
an human Shape, they ſhall recover under a- 
„ nother. By means of this Agreement, the 
„ Chaos was a paſſive Principle, which was 
* the Field of Battle between theſe two ac- 
ti ve Principles. The Poets have repreſen- 
« ted this diſentangling under the Image of a 


« Quarrel ended. is is what oafter 
4 might alledge, boaſting chat he not at- 
% tribute to Ge Good Principle the produc- 


„ tion of a Creature at his own Pleaſure, 
« which was to be ſo wretched and miſerable ; 
but only, after he had found by Experience 
*- that he could do no better, nor better oppoſe 
« the horrible Deſigns of the Evil Principle. 
To render his Hypotheſis the leſs offenſive, 


4 aſide all thoſe Fights and Priſoners which 
« the Manicheans ſpeak of. The whole might 
be reduced to the certain Knowledge of the 
'«® two Principles, that one could never dbtain 
from the other but ſuch and ſuch Conditi- 
© ons: and thus an Eternal Agreement might 
« have been made upon this Port. 
For a farther Explication and Amendment 
of their Hypotheſis, and Replies to ſeveral 
Arguments urg'd againſt it, ſee the Words, 
Manicheans, cionites, Paulicians, Origen and 
Zeroaſter, in the abovemention'd Dictionary. 
That there is no Occafion for 7 * 5 
of this kind, will be ſhewn in the following 


Principles, 
than the Ca- 
tholics do hy 


owning only 
One 


. 


Chapters. Let it ſuffice in this place, to poipt- 


out the abſurdities of the Hypotheſis itſelf. 
And firſt, it may be obſerv'd, that 'the Suppoſi- 
tion of an ab/olute and r e * 
(if theſe Words mean ſuch a Being as is totally 
oppoſite to the Good One) is an expreſs con- 
tradiftion. For as this Principle oppoſes and 
refiſts the infinitely Good One, it alſo muſt be 
independent and infinite: It muſt be inſinic 
or abſolute in Knowledge and-Power. But the 
notion of a Being infinitely Evil, is of one in- 
finitely Imperfect; its Knowledge and Power 
therefors muſt be infinitely ImperfeQ; 7. e. ab- 
ſolute Ignorance and Impotence, or no Know- 
ledge ond Power. - - The one of theſe ” 
ings is abſolute 2 
. of poſitive Pur eQions, — 
the other, as it is directly the Reverſe, muſt be 
rely the negation of it, as Darkneſs is of 
Lights i. e. it muſt be an infinite Defe#, or 


be might have deny'd that there was a long 
2 blame hog th rage bored 


Hane Deus & Melior Litem Natura diremit, 


mere nothing. Thus, this Evi/ Being muſt have 
hive Knowledge and Power, in order to = 


Ovid. Met. 1.1. 


* 
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Coucerring the Nature and Divi fon of Evil. 


ny meaſure diſcover. Hence th 


| hey take Occaſion to lament our Un- 
happineſs, and complain of the hard Fate artendi 


Truth, as often 


n 
as a Solution of this Difficul y is attempted — The Ma- 


uicbeans ſolve the Phænomena of thing 


s better, a hundred times bet- 


ter (as theſe Men think) with their moſt abſurd Hypotheſis of two 


Principles, than the Catholics do with their moſt true Doctrine of 


One 


NOTES. 


any oppc ſition at all to the G One ; but as he 


is directly oppoſite to that Good or Perfect One, 


he cinnot have the leaſt degree of Knwl/edge* 
er Pur, ſince theſe are Perfcfions: therefore, 
the Suppoſition of ſuch an Exiſlence as this, 
implies a contradi ction. 

But ſuppoſing theſe Men only to mean (what 
any undcritanding Perſon among them muſt 
mean) by this Evil Principle, an abſolutely 
Malevolent Being, of equal Power, and other 
natural Perſections with thoſe of the Go:4 
One, It would be to no purpoſe (ys 771. 
% Jatſan *,) to ſuppoſe two ſuch oppoſite Prin- 
« ciples.—For, admit that a Being infinitely 
4. Miſchievous, were infinitely eunning, and 
4 infinitely powerful, yet it could do no Evil, 
4 becauſe the oppoſite Principle of infinite 
„ Goodneſs, being alſo infinitely wiſe and 
« powerful, they would tye up one another's 
% Hands: ſo that upon this Suppoſition, the 
. «. Notion of a Deity. would ſignify Juſt no- 

ee thing, and by virtue of the Eterna 1 2 
« ſition and Equality of thoſe Principles, they 
« would keep one another at a perpetual Bay, 


« and being an equal Match for one another, 


« inſtead of bei 
«-be two Idols, 
* rt 6 
I ſhall only uce one argument more as to 
Moral Evil, out of Simplicius's Comment on E- 
etus, Which, 


two Deities, they would 


Principles, tho“ it be confider'd with the grea- 
teſt Simplicity. | 
He fays , 1. — deferoys the 


© of our. Souls, and neceſſitates them to Sin, and 


a Volz of Serm Fol. p. 690. 


e to do neither Good nor 


by the Conſeſſion of Bayt 
imſelf, ſtrikes home at the Doctrine of Two! 


« conſequently implies a Contradiqian. Fir, finte 
« the Principle of Evil is etern:l and incorrupti- 
'* ble, and fo potent that God himſelf cannot con- 
« quer him, it follows,,that the Soul of Man can- 
© nt reſiſt the Impu'ſ-, with which he moves it to 
Sin. But if a Man be invincibly driven to it, 
„be commits po Murder er Adultery, &c. by bis 
© on Fault, but by a Juperier ernal Fault, and 
& in that Caſe he is neither guilty ner puniſhable; 
« Therefare,. 71 & no 1 thing ai Sin, ou 
« conſequently this Hypotbefis deſtroys itſelf 3 ſince 
* * — * Prin 525 of Evil, 22 10 /ong- . 
« er any Evil in the World. But if there be no 
% Evil in the World, it is clear there is no 
% Principle of Evil z whence tot mey 75 that 
'« thoſe who Juppoſe fuch a Principle, deſfroy, by 
« 4 2 77 on/equence, both Evil and the Prin- 
« ciple of it.” 
More of this may be ſeen in Baye Explana- 
tion concerning the Manichees, at the End of 
his Dictionary, p. 66, &c. See alſo Mr. Gar- 
 don's Boyle's Lecture, Serm: 5. or Stilling fleet 's 
Orig. Sacre, B. 3. C. 3. K 10 12. See alſo 
[Sherlock on 7udement, 1ſ Edit. p: 173. 
Neither does Mr. Bay/e's amendment of this 
Hypotheſis free it from the Difficulty. He 
ſuppoſes the two Principles to be ſenſible of 
the above mention d 8 ariſing from 
their Equality of Powen, and therefore, 
would compound the Matter, by allowing an 
equal Mixture of Good and Evil in * 
intended Creation. But if the Quantity o 
Good and Evil in the Creation be”exzatly 
equal, neither of the Principles has attain'd, 7 
could expect to attain, the End for which it 
was ſuppos d to act. The Good _— 
| n 


+ p- 152. Ed. Lang. 1670 


? 


8 „ & =D 


One e Joy 
For t e Manicheans dcquit 
compell d 


But, according to the Cath 
15 its els voluntarily, nay, i 


the Cauſe and Author of them. 


the contra 8 le 15 > Ge 7 iſes 
Work, SEA in the 8 Uhle ie 24 2 725 | 
lies, as 555 7 00 


dverſaries. object, he 


as theſe Men ar argu 5 there be but one Author of all Things, Evils 
ro 


allo ſhould be r 
explain d nor conceiy d. 


Evil nece rit 


how infinite 


him as their Ori inal; but it can neither be 
Ineſs can. become the Ori- 
in of Evil. If, God could not hinder it, where is his Power?, If 
15 could, and would not, where i is his. Ge 

eres to ſome particular 
the Author of them all, it would have been better to have omitted 
thoſe with the concomitant Evils, than to have debaſed his Work- 


oodneſs? If you ſay, that 
Natures; ſince God 


en with an el of theſe Evils, (260. 


0 * 


3 


L 3 1 te —_ The 


NO = 


fign's to uce "3 Abdel Good, 4 E. 
vil One ſome abſolute Evil; but to produce 
an equal Mixture of both, would be in effect 
roducing neither: One 'would- juſt counter- 
— and . the other; and all ſuch 
action would be the very ſame as doing no- 
thing atall : and that ſuch an exact Equality 
of Good and Evil muſt be the Reſult of any 
agreement between them is plain: For, as. 
y are by 3 perfectly equal in In- 
clination, as well as Power, nies of them 


others ſhould receive any 

anſwers, 1 ſhall inſert it, as it Is poſed in 
its full force, by Cudrorth *. e 2 2 

44 ſed Deity and Maker of he World, . 


able, or he was able and not willing: or, 
„ thirdly, he was neither willing nor able: 
« or, laſtly, be was both able and willing. 
© This latter is the on] Sing. that anſwers 
4 fully to the. Notion of Now, that 
the ſuppoſed Creator of all s was not 


-eould poſlibly concede, and 
prevail: The Creation emnot 
owing to ſuch a Compoſitionn 

But the beſt Conſutation of this Scheme may 
be found in the Chapter before us; where our 
: Author ſhews, that it does not at all anſwer the 
End for which it was i Tube com- 
Ne the nee thi7 Ot of it. | 

(26.) Since —_—_ 
can be aid u in 


pears to me 


5 thus both. able and willing to aboliſh all R- 


vile, is plain, becauſe thew there would have 


been no Evils at all leſt. Whetefore, fince 
* there is ſuch a Deluge of Evils overflowing 
« all, it muſt needs be, that either he was 
(> wilting and not able to remove them, and 
4 NT ant ning, au or elſe he 'was able 


Due Intell..Syt. f. 78, 79. 


Was 


ah tte ter 


Ather willing to aboliſh all Evils, bat not 


5 
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78 Concerning, the Nature and Dipiſſan -of Evil. 
Thisdifienl- VI. It is well known, that this Difficulty. has exerciſed both the 
3 Phi ancient Philoſophers and Fathers of the Church (27): and there are 

Tolophersandſome who deny that it is yet anſwer d; nay, who undertake to refute 

—— Church, all the Solutions hitherto offer d; nor do I promiſe a complete one in 

: — _ ra: pf Reſpect, tho 1 hope to lhew, in the following Part of the Trea- 


alſner dyet tiſe that it is not wholly unanſwer able. 
There :; VII. It is manifeſt, chat tho Good be mix d with Evil in this Life, 


more Good yet there is much more Good than Evil in Nature, and every Animal 


-rjun Evil i» provides for its Preſervation by Inſtinct or Reaſon, which it would ne- 

ore. ver do, if it did not think or feel its Life, with all the Evils annex' 

to be much preferable to Non- exiſtence. This is. a Proof of the Wil 

dom, Goodneſs, and Power of God, who could thus temper a World 
"infeſted with fo many Miſeries, that nothing ſhould continue in it 

- which was not in ſome meaſure pleaſed with its Exiſtence, and which 

1 would not endeavour by all poſſible Means to preſerve it. 
repugnant to. VIII. Neither does the Suppoſition of an Evil Principle Ip any 
"Infinite Thing towards the Solution of this Difficulty. For the Aſſerters of 
 Goodnels two Principles maintain, that the great and good God tolerates E- 
.created theſe vil, becauſe he is forced to it by the Evil One, and that either from 
things which an Agreement between themſelves, or a ee Struggle and Con- 


would be *teſt with each other. For, ſince the at Author of Nature 
another, 
than ſuch as 


| toward the ould. corrape themſelves. 'The Suppoſition of a double Principle is ns of ie 


Solution of this Difficulty. 


R” d*3 66643 06-22 e W 

Almoſt the ſame occurs in La#axtius d, andi it, made uſe of by the Fathers, may gonſult the 

is cited, and ſufficiently refuted by our Author: iind of Dr. J. Clarke's Enquiry into the 
in C. 5. F. 5. Sab. the laſt: Sec alle Prudent ius Cauſe and Origin of Bvil: and Bay/e's Dictie- 
in Hamartigenia, v. 640. OY; of tp Articles Minicheans, Remark B. 
The Subſtance of all Bay/e's Objections may | Marcionites, Remake F, and Fa. Paulici ant, 
ebe ſeen in a Book call'd Free . Thoughts en Re. Remarks X, and K a. and: Zerogſer, Remark 
ligien, c. C. „. 104; &&c.. See alſo the fol- E. Or Cudpurtb, from ps 213, to p. 224 or 
Jowing. Note. Anſwers to them will fol- S:i/ling fleet s Origines: Sacre, B. 3. C. 3. 4.8, 
low in their proper places. 149, 11, 12, Ce. or Furicij Biblioth, Gree. * 
( 27.) Any one that. wants to- be acquainted 2 287, Ic, o Deledtus ' drgumentorum, fc. 
with the Antiquity of this Diſpute, or the C. 15, oo ot 20m, 
erſons engaged in it, or the way of managing _ ; | 


nary, in the 


De Ira Dei, C. 13. p. 435. Edit. Cant. 


Coicerhing. the Mule and Divifion- of Evil. 


79 


was hinder'd by the Evil Principle, from producing all the Good he Au 


was willing to produce, he either made an Af t wich it, to pro. 
duce as much as he Was allow'd;i but with a Mixtore of Evil, accor- 
ding to the | 
Good and Evil proportionable to dh Hower which prevails: in either. 
Hence they think the good God excuſable, WhO confer' d as many 
Bleſſings on the World as his Adverſary permitted, and would have to- 


% 


lerated no manner. of |Eyil;;unleſ&cotnpell'di.w it by the adverſe: Po- 
wer. So that he muſſt eicher creat. ha Qood at all, or fuffer an Alliay 


between them; or elſe there is a Mixture f 


of Evil. All which very great Abſurdities have this further Inconve - 


nience, that they do not anſwer the End for which they were inven- 
ted. For he is no leſs culpable who created any thing which he knew 


would be render d miſerable by another, than if he had made chat 


which he foreſaw would bring Miſery upon itſelf. If therefore God 
might, eenſiſtently with Goodneſs, create Things which he knew the 
Evil Principle could and would corrupt, as the Manicheans aſſerted; 
then he might, conſiſtently with the ſame Goodneſs, have created 
Things that would corrupt themſelves, or were to periſh in a Tra&t-- 
of Time. If then, according to the Defenders of this Hypotheſis, 


God ought to haye omitted, or not created thoſe Beings, in whoſe Na- 
tures Evil or Contrariety is inherent, he ought alſo to have omirte+ | 


thaſe, whoſe Natures he. foreſaw..the Exil Principle would 


And if there was ſo much Good in theſe, as made him think it better 


to create them, tho' they were to be corrupted ſome time or other by 
the oppoſite Principle, he might alſo judge it preferable to: produce 
the e- they were at length to periſh by their inherent E- 
vill N © wilt God tolerate Evil in his orks, as forced to it more, 
according to the Manicheans, than. the Catholics, For, as he might 


have not made thoſe Beings which have Evils neceſſarily adhering to 


them, ſo he might alſo have not made thoſe which he foreknew the 


con 2 would corrupt. After the ſame. manner in both 


| Caſts he could have prevented Evil, and ſince he could, why did he 
not? The Suppoſition of two Principles conduces nothing at all. 
therefore to the Solution. of chis Difficulty, 


* e 
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80 Concerning the Nature and Diviſton of Evil. 
If it an be IX. But if we can point out a Methad of teconciling theſe” Things 


| Hheven, tha with the Government of an omar | nag Agent, and make them 
conradia not only conſiſtent with Infinite Wiſdom, Boodneſt and Power, but 
infinite Po- neceſſaril reſulting· frem them (fo: that-rheſe would not be Infinite 
d — if thoſe did net or not poſſibly exiſt) then we may be 

Permit Erils ſed to have at laſt diſcover d the true Origin of Evils, and anſw. d all 
— 2 the Difficulties and Objections chat are brought on this Head, a- 
if from the gainſt the Goodneſs, Wiſdom, Power, and Unity of God. Let us try 

_—_— therefore what can be done in each kind of Evil NY a 


may the Dif- the Evil of Inn, 
ficulty be 


* .anſwer'd, 
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beſide him. 1 s therefore 2 5 
15 1 a IRE Exiſtence from God neither can 
ci Pita be Were ter e eee, 


Ben 15 
t, cannot make" 


I. Secondly, God, che be be c 
ted Being abjolutely -perfets, for ue is abſolutely 
ceſſarily be Self. exiſtent. But ie is inchaded in the very Notion of 
Creature, as ſuch, not to exiſt of itſelf, but Bom God. An abſ 
ly perſect Creature therefore implics a Contradiftion. For it 
be of itſelf, and not of itſelf; at the fame time (28). | Abſolute Per- 
fection is therefore peculiar to God, and if he would communicate his 
rene (E) char. other Fan 


any Ser, n Created 


— 


28 


% 1 


(8 A perf Creators is 2 collation in 
For if it be perfert it is 

aud aud iFie be independent, it is no Creature. A 

gain to — — created Being fir in any 


reſpect is to 5 a 5147 to its reator in that 
reſpetd; and if it be N 


1 muſt be ſo in all, fince an 4 


cannot inhere in finite Subject, 
er. Ae Key Kitty Its 
ſubject, aH whi ranting, there- 


fore, this one Principle, ui which cannot be de- 
ber Scott in- Note g 
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avoidable alſo, What 25 Antor k has fas . 
ect upon the following/ Head, My 
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Of -the Evil of Defed. 


The Evil of Imperſectian muſt therefore be tolerated in Creatures, not- 
withſtanding the Divine Omnipotence and Goodneſs: for Contradic- 
tions are Objects of no Power. God might indeed have refrain d from 
creating, and continu'd alone, Self- ſufficient, and perfect to all Eter- 
nity, but his Infinite Gootlpeſs would by no means allow it; this ob- 


' ſon of a certain Similitude and Analozy-which- 


| are the Principles of our Actions, and therefore 


ber, Sop, and Holy Ghoſt, by the Word Per- 
| A * 


lig d him to produce external things; which things, ſince they could 


+ TAI . 
Word ITE 
VO TES. 


Perſections tp che Sor, and with him. to the 
T 4 — each of them therefhre is very God: 
unde 


r a different Subſiſrner. The Divine Na- 
eure which is inherent in them, may be con- 
ceiv'd to be of itſelf, but the Modus of Exi- 
ſtence eannot- Nam de Church loaks upon 
the Nature thus ſupſüliug, as; a Ferſon. Not 
that it is a Perſon in the ſame manner as th 
human Nature ſubſiſting by itſelf, but by Rea- 


they have between them. Since Divine Mat- 
ters are not objects of the Senſes, they cannst, 
as we) ſaid before *, be» known by Marks im- 
preſꝰ d upon us by Senſation; they are chere 
fore concei vd by a Similftude, Relation, Pro: 

rtiany ot Connection with ſenſible things: 

he Paſſions, Affections Intellect, aud Will, 


we attribute theſe to God. For if ve were to 
do thoſe things. which. God performs, theſe 
would. be the Principles and Cauſes of them: 
We attribute therefore to God ſomething ana- 
logous, or equivalent to theſe, but we know 
that it is as diſtant, as. finite is from Infinite 
Nay, tis demonſtrable, that neither Will, nor 
Love, nor. Anger, nor Juſtice, nor- Mercy, are 
in God, after the ſame manner, as they exiſt 
in, and are, conceiv'd by, us f. But we muſt 
make uſe of theſe Words, becauſe we have. no 
better, and they ſofficiently anfwer the, End 
for Which God would. have. us to know him. 
Now, after. the fame manner. we point out the, 

iſtinction decla:ed in Scripture between the 


y'Y 


not 


them b je- Repreſent⸗tion under this 
Ab , e te 0 hong 
for; fram each of them, and what Worſhip we 
ought to, pay them. Tho' at the ſam ti we 
are certain, that theſe differ no lefs from hu- 
- —.— way hr — — does 
fr; an, or. the: Printiples of Divine Ac 
Wy 69 from tiuman'PifGous: * 2 inſtance, An- 
f Hatred, and the like. Tis ſtrange there-: 


pre, that Mentwho'wowJd be eſteem d learned, 
ld diſpute againſt a Plurality of Perſons in. 
the Deity, after the very ſame Way of Rerſoning 
with which Carta in Cicero: argues againſt the 
Jntellig Cc ner and Juſtice of God l. 
namely, bec iuſe they cannot be in God after 
the ſame manner as we conceive them · to ba in · 
Men; forgettiug,. in the mean time, that-theſe 
are attributed to God by a Kind of Azahgy and, 
Accomodation to our Capacity, and rather from 
the reſemblance of this one by; God, to 
thoſe done by us, tham of the Principles from 
which uy proceed. But the Scriptures and 
the Church have ſufficiently forewarn'd us to. 
beware of this erroneous Way of Reaſoning. 
For when God is deſcribed under theſe Fi. 
$, Similitudes, and. Analogies, leſt we 
ould take. Images of. ings. for th things. 
themſelves, and ſo fall into a urd. Reaſonings 
about them, the fame things are deny'd of God. 
in one. Senſe, that are affirm'd of him in ano- 
ther. Thus God is oſten. id to repent, and 
in another place tis deny d hat be tu 20 a 
Man. Thus Light is aſcribed to ,, as his 
habitation, and e Thick Da 


we have nothing neazer, to compare 
3 Note 4 | „ 


on Predeſtination, & 


rkneſs. 
He is oſten fad to beſeen, and. yet. i _ oY 
| vile. 


— 
* 


F See Woelaſtom p.115, 176. andEpiſcopius I. Thee!. L. 4 C. 22. p.310. . Authors 
N ie, Dun, Ne (Cic. AM. Ned, 18. Ed. Lond, Saur guter dem. 5. 37. 


e Rvil r Defelt) | -2. "Mo 
not poffibly be perfect, the Divine Goodneſs preſerr d imperfe& ones 
to none — Imperfection then aroſe from the Infinity of Divine 
Goodneſs, Had not God been infinitely Good, perhaps he might not 
have fuffer d imperfect . but have been content in oo nad 


15 


created nothing at all. | 
III. Thirdly, Fw ace infinite Degrees of Perfection baron! 3 be 
Being abjolutely perfect and Nothing : of which, if Exiſtence be con- 2 d 
cciv'd as the Firſt, every thing will be fo many degrees diſtant from 4. Pleaſure 
nothing, as there are Perfections to be found in it joined with Exi- whatDegrees 
ſtence. In this Scale then God will be the Top, and Nothing the Bot of wp 
tom; and how much: 8 


from nothing, it is muſt have, 


ſo much the more p ; od e — nearer to God: How much fnce all | 
any thing can reſemble & lden, or how nearly approach to nccefſurily at 
en (F9. 1 wor bu owe pere ure Wee. an in; an Infinite 
M 2 | finite diſtance from 
a the higheſt 
J ˙ 210: FR 
e 


vighle. Tue Face is God and Lordi at- proud conceit of Scibbes, kd exaletheniſehves | 
ſo the Son and the Hol 5 Ghoſt, and yet it is above the Vulgar ; who yet are much wiſg 
faid there is but one God and Lord All which | than theſe Philoſophers. For they fear th; 2 
and more of the ſame kind, we muſt believe to Anger of God, love his Goodneſs, embrace 
be thus 1K for no other Reaſon, but to, his Mercy, adore his Juſtice, — 3 e Glory 
_ us from imaginitig them to be aſeribed f to the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, and yet 
od in che ſame manner as they are in us, believe in and worſhip one , moſfp erfect, - 
6095 But Smatteters in Learuing reject and] and free from Paffions. Whereas, k 
2 theſe forms of Speech as Ruigmas, be- ers in Science have got nothing 2 plate 
ne of both the Sacred and Ecclefiafti- | the Room of theſe, which they themſel 
cal Diale&, which they refuſe to learn, tho'| much Teſs the Vulgar, can underſtand ; 9 
we muſh make uſe of it in Divine Matters, or | which can equally excite the PR of the 
elſe entirely refrain from all Reaſoning abont Mind, or promote Piety EET 
them. For ſince they are known no otherwiſe | (F) Soppotin x he. he World to be Is | 
than by .fimilirude and analogy, they cannot] there would be, is far as Hay vo) 
be deſcribed ' otherwiſe, as any one will 6nd | nite' Orders of Creatures de Jing grad 
who tries. But it is no 5 if theſe Men, [from God to Nothing: but fince er © 
while they take fimilies for the things them- | Underftanding can comprehend, nor. does the - 
ſelves, ſhould eafily imagine that they diſcover | Nature of Quantity and Motion ſeem to admit 
abſurdities in them. If they do this on pur- [of Infinity or Eternity ; 'tis better to refer _ 
poſe, cunningly, and with an ill Intent, they | Matter to the Divine all For if an Trifinf 
are Villains; but if thro* Ignorance or Error, fin Creatures e e dis the ſame th 
they deſerve Pity, if 2 | not well with a * UP Fihires ars equally 


% e aun i 


2 hi a erence | ond the tle Eee "Hu s lh) e god u hon 
— 2 2 8 82 much leſs jm ee reaſon, of them. For more ren 6 this kind, ſee the 
 firemention'd Sermon, 5. 23, 27. | 3 :Z 
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| from Eternity, which the-very Nature of the 
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ute Uiſtanes between them It mnuſt Have been atermin d therefore | 


by the Will of Gbd, where he would ſtop ſinet chere is nothing but 
his own Will to bound his Power. Now it is to be believ d, that the 

preſent Syſtem of the World was the very beſt that could:be, with re+ 
bard to 5 Mind. 5 ir OK 1630). ee 
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diſtant from Infioics there 
created twice, thrice, / c ele ale 
_ as = and as — 15 
QUIA Poner N de 
ſame o a e be made, Why not 55 
E — The World" thete- 
fore muſt har have: been created Infinite and 


oof Pe d 2 0 co | 
Kaka and Dep od ma Pere M to 105 8 
Ca any Order of (Beings in * 8 
a fo et as * 2 N 
rea eds als 


0 ky reel 7 created Being oF lng 
0 Feen off 0 

n in this an vp of Mowing bie 
2. The latter ſeems not ſo eaſy to be deter- 
< in'd. They who hold the affirmative argue- 
fram our notion of Infinite or ab/o/ute Goodneſs, 
h muſt excite. the Deity always to commu- 
icate all manner of Happineſs, in the very high- 
(30,) ) In order to confirm this belief, and | eſt Degree, for,the ſame reaſon:that i 4225 
come to a right Knowledge of the whole Que- him to communicate it * in any Je 
ſion before us, it is neceſſary to enquire a Iit-I this, ſa „he has not 1 9 * 

tle into the meaning of theſe Words z to conſi - firſt endow ſome Creatures with all the a 
der (with reverence) what this Mind of God fection a — — could, poſſibly receive, and 
might be in 22 the World, and hat was gave to every ſubordinate Claſs of Beings $. 
the moſt pro od of anſwerin 1. Now! the utmoſt comp g - 364 * their, On: Natures were - 
it appear'd from * Concluſion of either can this Opinipn be con- 
Chapter, 2 Note 23. that the ſole Deſign off futed from Holy Scripture, which declares that- 
Almighty God in creating; the Univerſe, was || God made innumerable Ea Orders of 

ws impart 40 the, to other Beings and i A 0 are "2m and Ser * all 


. n at we 
reat Scale of Beings. and only Second to the - 


thing ſeems not to allow, or it is all one when 
and how great it might be, and not determi- 
2 _ any thing beſides the Divine Dleaſy 

5. . 1. Subſ. 4. and J. Clerks on 


Thoſe chat hold the contrary Opie 
TR: between, Happineſs and Per- 


rted. of which created 
- - — A. think * theſe. do not either ne- 


ble, conſiſtent with one. another; or 
ced in $a Uni- ce 


A pra becanſe 2 Bei * 

. eh Gand: of natural 2 — which a 

h: comes next under 6 | ble of, and ſtill continued in 

this, it is queried; in the fir t e /ame, "ell not receive as much ine/s 

_ LCN all Animals ought to have been | in the main, as others that were placed in a. 
a eapgl Beete een Wen danch eee bl. tho it 


ene eee "x N 


del eee Icon 


have equal Per fections. For * muſt neceſſarily be compos'd 
NOTES. 


may appear ſomething like a Paradox, yet, up- 
on farther * will perhaps od 4 
not improbable. Thus, for a Creature conſci- 
ous of no deficiency of any thing neceſſary to 
its well-being, to meet with a tual accef- 
non of new, unknown Pleaſure, to reflect with 
comfort on its paſt Condition, and compare it 
with the preſent, to enjoy a continued Series 
of freſh Satisfaction a Delight, and be al- 
4 1 nearer and nearer to Perfec- 
tion, this muſt certainly advance the Sum of 
its Haine, everrabove- that of others, whoſe 
condition is ſuppoſed to have» begun and to 


continue in that degree of perfetion, where® 


this will end (if there could be any end in ei- 
ther) and which never knew deſect, variety, or 
increaſe. A finite Being fix'd in the ſame 
State, however excellent, muſt, according to 
all our Conceptions (if we be allow'd to judge 
from our preſent Facukics, and we can 
from nothing elſe) contract a Kind of 7 e 

F/ y (4. 8. cannot always be equally 


a by an equal degree of Good in the Ob- 
ject) which Inſenſibility, nothing but altera- 
tion and variety can cure. It does not there- 
fore ſeem od yore that God has actually fix d 
any created Beings whatſoever in —_— 
pus Perſe ay, 
i is 
Degree 


many Creatures, or as 
many Worlds as ke could? For which. fee 


* See Note F. and Dr. Bentley: Bojle'sLeth, Serta. 6: P. 36, 237. 5th Edit. 


either of the whole, or of ſome chief Par | 
IV. Fourchly; From hence ic_appears-alfo, that all Beings cannot All things 


de equally 
OF perfect, 


and 
udge | gi, than this 


abſardity 46 to ask, 
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Particulars, but not without ſome new, and-pro- 


eld the 
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Note 22. Since then the Creation cannot be 
Infinite ; and finites, how much ſoever ampli- 
fied, can never reach Infinity or abſolute Per- 
fectionꝰ, we can ſet no manner of bounds to the 
Creating Power of God: but muſt refer all to 
his Infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs: which At+ 
tributes we know can never be exhauſted, nor 
will, we believe, produce any Beings in ſuch- 
a State, as ſhall not leave room enough for- 
them to be ſtill growing in Felicity, and for e- 
ver acquiring new i together with 
Ti motion of wing Happineſs 3s en: 
This notion of a Happineſs is em- 
braced by moſt Diviges, and affords the ſtrong 
eſt Motive for endeavouring to i 3 
excell in every Chriſtian Grace. s beauti- 
fally touch'd: Len by Mr: Addiſen, Spectator 
"There is not, ian „ & more. 


Ne, 111. 
W 
of" the Fregriſi which - 
* the Soul makes toward the Perfection of its Na- 
© tare, . without ever arriving at a Period in it. 
*-To look upon the Soul as going on from Strength * 
n _— is ts - 

” ever with new Acceſſtons Gu, 

Been to all Eternity ; 1 the wil be in 
Virtue t0 Virtue, a Knowledge iD 
Knowledge, carries in it ſomething coonder flully- 
„ agreeable to that Ambition which i; n iu 
be Fra 
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And that the whole is more 


Of the "Evil if Defed. 
parts of others, and 40" 


of various Parts, and theſe 


dn. But a Part 


muſt needs come ſhort, both of the Divine Perfection, and the Per- 


fection of the whole. 


For it is nothing with re; 


to all the Perfec- 


rions which it has not, whether theſe be Divine, or Created; and 
ſince one Part is not another, nor the whole, 'tis plain, that every part 
wants the Perfections not only of the whole, but of other Parts alſo. 


perfect than a 


part, is evident from hence, 


that it neceſſarily includes the multiplied Perfection of every part; 


* 


c 


From theſe Conſiderations, and ſome which 
follow in the remainder of this Note, it may 
perhaps ſeem probable, that in us, and all Be- 
ings of the like nature, changes from worſe to 
better, muſt be attended even with greater de- 
grees of Pleaſure than a ſettled permanence iy 
any, the higheſt State of Glory or Perſection, 
and nyt become neceſſary to the com- 
pletion of all finite Happineſs. But in o 
ſition to all this, Bay/e urges, that encreaſe or 
alteration is not in the leaſt requiſite to a la- 
ſting Felicity even in ourſelves. 

That 'tis no ways neceſſary that our Soul 
* ſhould feel Evil, to the od it may reliſh 
“ what is Good, and that it ſhould paſs ſuc- 
« ceflively from Pleaſure to Pain, and from 
« Pain to Pleaſure, that it may be able to dif- 
„ cern that Pain is an Evil, and that Pleaſure 
« is a Good thing. We know by Experience, 
% that our Soul cannot feel, at one and the 
Ss {ame time, both Pleaſure and Pain;-it muſt 
therefore at firſt either have felt Pain before 
4 Pleaſure, or Pleaſure before Pain. If its 
« firſt Senſation was that of Pain, it found that 
State to be uneaſy, altho' it was ignorant of 
« Pleaſure.* Suppoſe then that its firſt Senſa- 
tion laſied many Years, without Interrup- 
© tion, you may conceive that it was in an 
« eaſy Condition, or in one that was uneaſy. 
„And do not alledze to me Experience, 


«. not tell me that a pleaſure which laſts a long 
& time becomes inſipid, and that a long pain 
« becomes inſupportable: For I will anſwer 
b „ou, that this proceeds from a Change in 
* the organ which makes that pain, which con- 


7 Critical Dill. p. 2486. 


Note 103. 


« ti nues the ame as to kind, to be different as 
„ to Degrees. If you have had at firſt a Sen- 
* ſation of fix rees, it will not continue 
« of Six to the end of two Hours, or to the 
© end of a Year, but only either of one De- 
& , or of one Fourth part of a Degree. 
Thus Cuſtom blunts the Edge of our Senſa- 
«. tions; their Degrees correſpond to the Con- 
© cuſſions of the parts of the Brain, and this 
4 Concuſſion is weaken'd by frequent Repeti- 
« tions: from whence it comes to paſs, 

„ the Degrees of Senſation are diminiſh'd. 
« But if Pain or Joy were communicated to 
« us in the ſame Degree, ſacceflively, for an 
hundred Years, we ſhould be as unhappy, or 
« as happy in the handredth Year, as in the 
« firſt . which plainly proves, that a 
Creature may be happy with a continued 
« Good, or unhappy with a continued Evil, 
« and that the Alternative, which Laftantizs 
e ſpeaks of ®, is a bad Solution of the Diffi- 
„ culty. It is not founded upon the nature of 
« Good and Evil, nor upon the Nature of 
« the Subject which receives them: nor upon 
« the nature of the Cauſe which produces 
© them. Pleaſure and Pain are no leſs proper 
4 to be communicated the ſecond Moment than 
u the firſt, and the third Moment than the ſe- 
©« ſecond, and ſo of all the reſt. Our Soul is 
« alſo as ſuſceptible of them after it has felt 
« them one Moment, as it was before it felt 
© them, and God who gave them, is no leſs 


« capable of producing them the ſecond Mo- 
« — the firſt 4," | ms 


o 
o 


Of the Evil of Defecl. 


and beſides the parts when join d together, and connected, acquire a 


new and peculiar Peifectioh, h. 
which they could not do aſunder, 


oper Ends 


reby they anſwer their pro 
they defend themſelyes much bet 


ter, and aſſiſt each other. The Perfection of the whole therefore, is 


not only more exten/zve than that of the 
of many parts, perhaps equal to one another; but more intenſe al 


by the accumulation 
= 


by 


NOTES 


As this is one of the ſfrongeſt obfections, 
and applicable to all kinds of Evil, I have 
quoted it at length (thoꝰ ſome parts may not re- 
late immediately to our preſent purpoſe) and 
ſhall enleavour to give a full anſwer to it in 
the following Notes. It will be confider'd 
with reſpe&t to Moral Good and Evil, in 
Notes go, rob, and. 168, Let us confine our- 
ſelves at preſent to Natura Good, which may 
be divided into ſenſitive and intellectuak As 
to the former, we perceive, that the Mind, for 
the augmentation of its Happineſs, is endow'd 
with various Senſes, each of which is cnter- 
tain'd with a variety of Objects; now, any 
one of theſe Senſes can convey ſo much Plea- 
ſure for ſome time, as is ſufficient to fill our 
preſent narrow Capacicy, and engroſs the 
whole Soul. She can. be entirely happy in the 
Satisfaction arifin 
Sc. or from the 
of Perception by itſelf,. If therefore any one 


from the Sight, Hearin 
ory, or any other Mode | 


$ 


plainly-impoſlible, chat the ſime Degrees ſhould 
de continued by this Organ, which, as it is 
material, is perpetually expoſed to this Change, 
ind liable to Diſſolutio n, and neceſſarily wea- 
ken'd by. theſe frequen! Concufſimms, Every Mo- 
tion in it muſt in time be ſtop'd by contrary 
ones, as our Author has fully ſhewn in Chap. 
+ $1. 
If he ſuppoſes that the ſame Degree of Plea- 
ſure may ſtill be communicated tho” the Organ 
1]ters, he ſuppoſes that there is no ſuch Con- 
nection between a jon or poſition of 
Matter, and our Spirit; which is directly eon- 
trary to his former Suppoſition, and alſo q 
Truth, as will perhaps appear from the fol- 
lowing Chapter. If then Bay/e imagines, that. 
the ſame, or different Matter, when moved or 
at reſt ; or when moved in different Directions, 
may till affect the Mind in the very fame: 
manner, he muſt either take it for granted that 


fv by frequent Repetitions 3 ther we 17 "tis 


| 


of theſe Organs could. (as. Bay/e ſuppoſes) con- 
tinue to coping ' — — of Plea- 
ſure. to us for an hundred Years,. all the reſt 
would be unneceſſary: but an All-wiſe Be. 
ing, who cannot act in vain, has implanted 
this Variety of Senſes in us; this then is a 
good Argument,” that none of theſe particular 
nſes could continue in its preſent State, and 
Z —_ communicate the ſame Degree of Hap» 
pine. Farther, this Suppoſition will 
to be impoſſible, from conſidering the 
and Properties of that Matter of which the 
ſenſitive Organs are compoſed, If there be (as 
Bayle maintains) ſo cloſe a connection between 
the Soul and certain Modifications of Matter, 
as that the Degrees of ſenſitive Pleaſure are di- 
miniſh'd by a Change in the Organ, by wea- 
Kening the Concuſſion of ſome - parts of the 


| | 
0 hass who allow vu Oh a ring, tf om Ho belief te-, of erm now angus) | 


— 


Noe ; 


the Affections of Matter are no Cauſes of the. 
RE of the Mind, that 0 e his 
ormer fition ; or elſe mu ne 
the ſame Lied to proceed from different u- 
ſes ; either of which will tend equally to ad- 
vance his Syſtem. But in reality, this decreaſe 
of Pleaſure in Familiarity and Cuſtom, does- 
not entirely depend on any Change of the cor- 
poreal Organs, but on tha original Faculties of 
the Soul itſelf, as may be gathered from ſome. 
[ſuch Obſervations as this which follows. View 
2 8 Landskip, a- pleaſant Garden, or 
.any of thoſe Figures which appear moſt Seauti- 
| renew the Proſpect once, or twice, to Day, 
to Morrow, and at ſeveral diſtant Periods ; it“ 
ſhall afford a great a of Pleaſure for ſome. 


main 3 but that Pleaſure periſhes 


time, while any Neve/ty may be ſuppoſed to re. 
"Pleaſure per together with, 
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ders the whole of that Chimerical Hypotheſis, 


N ſo theſe reljeve one another by 


Of the Epil of DeſeS. 


by the Addition of certain Degrees, whereby the whole muſt of Ne- 


v 4 


ceſſity excell the Parts. As therefore we have proved, that an abſo- 
lutely perfect Creature is an Impoſſibility, ſo. it may be proyed from 
hence, that all cannot have an equal Degree of Perfection. For the 
World conſiſts of Parts, and thote again of others, perhaps diviſible 
in inſinitum: hut that every ſingle Part ſhould have W 


NO T E S. 


his Novelty, tho' the external Organs of Vi- 
don Kill continue perfect, and your Senſations 
are moſt evidently the ſame the laſt Day as the 
firſt. You are able to behold the ſame Scene: 
over again, with the ſame eaſe and accuteneſs, 
but not with the ſame Intenſeneſs of Delight 
T ment: Mechanical Solution of this by 
a . — alteration of ſome imaginary Trace. 
in the Brain (which yet, if they were allow'd, 
cannot mend the matter a jot, as was * now 

ewn) will only throw us into fill greater 
difficulties, as any one that attentively conſi- 


ging either to our preceding Ignoranoe, ts. th: 
c care and Pains we take in 1 Diſcovery of 
„ Truth, or to the Degree of aur Knowledge, 
toben we attain to a greater mea ſure than. 6- 
« ther Men. All Truth, when conß der d * 
rate from theſe, it alike as Truth (tbo not of 
* the like Importance to us) the Object of the Un- 
« gerftanding, and cs ſuch, it myſt afford the 
«© fame Delight. If we all could, with equal coſe 
end clearneſs, ſee all the Relations of thi 
% they mull all in the nature of the thing equally 
„elt us. We ſhould tafte as much P = in 
% knowing or contemplating that tina and tro makes 
% four, as in knowing or contemplating anyPropeſition 
«© eohich ＋ xy the m;/? di ſiicult, aua /o affords 
e the moſt Pleaſure: or rather, we ld not 
« have Pleaſure from any of them. Now if this 
.« be the Caſe, then it is evident, that the Capa- 
« city we have for taſting this kind of Pleaſurs, 
* renders w capable 1. its contrary. We could 
% not be delighted in the Diſcovery or Contempl a- 
tien of Truth, if we were not capable of bei 
4 and of the Unhappine/s whic 42 


myſt conclude, and of which Bayle, who ſoon 
perceiv d the Deſects and Abſurdities of moſt 
other Syſtems, was undoubtedly. convinc'd. It 
ſeems to me much more properly reſo lvable 
ipto a native Property of the Soul itſelf, Is it 
not probable, that the mind of Man is origi- 
nally framed with an Appetite or Diſpoſition 
for Variety? that it cannot be always on the 
ſame Bent, but as it is endow'd with different 


« from it.“ 
This is the Conſequence, we would draw 


large under the head of 8 * | 
e then to Bay/e, that this Alternatice 
joy Gaod wr Evil, a far a» 
concerns the un. 38 is founded on 

the Subject which receives them,, 
and that our Soul in its E State, is not 


tyrns, and receive an additional Pleaſure from 
the Novelty, of thoſe Obiects about which it is 
cqenverſant ; and that by. this means it enjoys a 
greater Sum of Happineſs than it could other 
Ways attain to? See the Spectator, No. 600. 
NS. 626. or No. 412, or Watts op the Paſſions, 


Gant oply add an Obſervation. on this Head 
tom the ingealous Author of the Findiegton of 
I Moral Character, p. 21. which. ſhews us 
neceſſity for this Variety of Increaſableneſs 
PerfeQion, in order to our Intellefual Hap. 
, ſince moſt of that ariſes from our paſt 

; 5 80 2 eternal Happir * iy 
« tbe Diſcovery apd Contemplation of, Truth, 
* ith mand ' ephich I ho this” to ſerve, | 
a Je als Big, it igt of ther But dt. 
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4 Of the ry of Del 


or or many, is . 
nc of God for not worki 
„perhaps infinite (31. 
| wal ; for arri ariſes from 
the leſs i it is removed from norhing 

as we ſaid before) the more impe 


le; and we are not to arraign the Power or Good- 
Contradictions. There muſt then be 


ges of Perfection in the Divine 
lething is neceſſirily imperfect; and 


Exi ence for one Degree, - 
Ei i fs. There 0 There is no occaſion 


therefore for an Evil Principle to eder the Evil of Defect, or an 
Inequality of PerfeQtions in the Works of God: for the very nature 


neceſſar il 
alicious Princ 


of created Bem 


requires it, and we 
le to be abundantly ſupplied from 


may conceive the 


place of this 
hence, that wy, derive their Original from h BY 


v. Fi. 


5 10 0 [| N 19139 9 vs PC N 
f * i 4 
s in orher Being 1 Hom thee only 3 much for ong Query * the wana 
which we perceive and experience in him. 2 of | of por | things, viz. Whether any ſhou 


theſo cannot be alterd and improved confi- 
fently with esch other ®, Hor ſubjected to any 
general Laws more ſuitable to his preſent — 
cumſtances, and producti ee of more good to 
the whole Syſtem +, then, all 5 built /m 
on this Topic . the Divine Attributes, 
muſt fall'tro the Ground. Theſe and the like 
Suppoſitions therefore, viz. that the ſame De. 
gree of Pleaſure might be ttmmunicated to us 2 
7055 Je for a burdred Years; if underſtood of 
one uniform Cauſe producing it: That a Ph 
/urcs, meaning n,, ones, might not de band 
upon the Fibres of the Brain, — and, That ibeſe 
Fibres foould mot wvcar aut at all ||,—or, if theſe» 
Fibres. did not wear out, that the Plegfare 
/vodld never decty, ave all unresſonable 8 
ſnjons: They offend againſt che Rule hid 
down above, and always to be remember'd, 
of taking the whole of human Nature as it 
is gf conſidering ouy. preſent Body and Spi. 2 
rit, and the obvious Properties of each, and 
the known Laws of the Union 22 . 
{yeh \OhjaQions therefore are beſide the 
Mion:; and faunded ypon the old abſurdity of 
redueing us to a different Claſa of Beings, 


have been fi Td immutably in a certait — 
1 of Perfection: Our r proceeds to exa-, 
eaſes the other, viz. Whether all things | could 


Ire That is te, a 
31. at is Inde nite, or ter t na 
be Number ; for E Lien Uni LY 
itſelf, nor any thing that belongs to it, can be 
[properly and abſolutely Infinite, as our Author 
intains in his Note F, and we have largely 
proved from Cudtorth, fc." in the former 
Chapter. 

(32.) It is ſcarce to obſerve, that, 
this mult all along be underſtood only Materi. 
ally, i. e. that thele things were not produced 
from any matter fr eexi/ent, but 2 made 
65 4% of a 2 brought into Bei ng from 
mere Nan- nce. For the poſſibility of 
which, and — Opinion of the Antients on 
this Subject, ſee Cadmorth, + Oe be 9. 2. . 738, 
E The other Senſes. of the Words, iz. 

hat an thing can onde” — nothing, cau- 
«| ſally, or be produced by nothing, or by. it/elf, 
or cvithaut an £ ficient Cau/e, are manifeſtly ab- 
furd, as is demonſtrated at large in the ſame 


when (as will preſently) all cagccing-! 
ble . e er are already full. 


» a as 42 ies + See Note 37. 


Author . us, ſee Scott's Cbriſtian. 


excellent Section. For an Illuſtration of our 


Life,. 
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20 Of the Evil of Defed, 
Things ne- V. Fifthly: Tis plain, that Creatures are not only. unequally im- 
ceſſrily are perfect in reſpect of their Parts and, Under-parts, and ſo on, which 


of unequal F 


Perfections by continual Sub-divifion, approach in a manner to n othing; but a 


Wich regard neceſſary inequality ariſes among them alſo in reſpect of their At- 


to thei At- 0 . . = i I 36.9 
rributes; bu Tributes. For a conſcious or thinking Subſtance is more perfect chan 


* agreea- one that wants Senſe or Underſtanding. If it be ask d, How is it a- 
bicheſt Sreeable to the Divine Goodneſs to have created theſe alſo? I an- 
Goodneſs to {wer, If the Creation of theſe be no impediment to the production 
create thoſe af the more perfect; if neither che Number nor Happineſs of che 


which are 


leaſt perſe&t, more perfect be diminiſhed by the Creation of thoſe that are leſs per- 
ic they are no fect, why will jt be unfit. to create theſe, too? Since God does 


hindrance t . | 4 | 
the number What is beſt to be done, nothing more or greater can be expected 


or conreni- from the moſt benevolent and powerful Author of Nature. If 
ence dee . therefore it be better, ceteris paribus, that theſe more imperfect Be- 


more Pertect 


ones. ings ſhould exiſt, than not, it is agreeable to the Divine Goodneſs, 
that the beſt that could be ſhould be done. If the Production of 
a leſs perfect Being were any hindrance to a more perfect one, it. 
would appear contrary to the. Divine Goodneſs, to have omitted the 
more perfect and created. the leſs; but ſince they are no manner of 


hindrance to each other, the more the better, (33. ). , 


NOTE S.. 


Life, Part 2. Vol: 1. C. 6. & 2. p. 446, 447. | © Oe. As for-inſtanee,. IF I” give a 
1 Edit. God is the hogs of Perfectim on- poor Man--a- hundred pounds, that be is. 
ly, but. not of Deſect, which: ſo far forth as worth / much Money is wholly owing to- 
« it is natural to created Brings hath no Cauſe | ne, but that he is not worth a hundred. 
at all, but is merely a Negation or Mon- entity. more, is owing to his own Poverty, 
For every created thing was a Negation or Non- | ©* and (juſt ſo, that I have ſuch and ſuch Per. 
t entity before ever it had a tive Being, and | ©* /e#ions of Being is wholly owing to God: 
gf « it had only.ſo much of its primitive Negation] who produced me out of Nothing : but- 
« taken away from it, as it had poſitive Being] that I have ſuch and ſuch Defes of bein 
« conferr'd upon it; and therefore, ſo far forth | is only owing to that Mu. entity out of whi 
* as it is, its Bring is to be attributed to the] he produced me.“ | 
« Foveraign Cauſe that produced it; but ſo far], The ſame. Notion is alſo largely : diſcuſs'd-: 
« forth as it is not, its not being is to be at- in £:/bardi Labini Phoſphorus,” We, Chap. 6, 7, 
«. tributed to the Origina/ Nen-entity, out of | and 17. From whom it appears, that moſt- 
which it was produced. For that which | of the ancient * — meant no more» 
«. was once Nothing, would fi have been | than- this by their Eoi/ Principle. - 
„Nothing, had it net been for the Cauſe that | _ (33) A good Illuſtration of this occurs in- 
« gave Being to it, and therefore, that it is ſo | Dr. J. C/arle's Diſcourſe on Nat. Evil, p 289, 
« Ar Nothing ſlill, i. e. limited and defefive, | c. Now from the Suppolition of a Scale of 


Dia only to. be attribated . to its own primitive. Rings, 
j : 4 


p ²˙ 
made the World finite; ſuppoſe that Spirit, or pure immaterial firm'd by an 
chinking Beings, are the moſt perfect Species of Subſtances: ſuppoſe, yur, 
in the place, that God created as many of this ſort as were con- which is no 
venient for the n ſo that if chere were more, they tn pure 88d. 
would incommode one another; yet there would be no leſs Room riu. 
for Matter, than if there were none at all. This Suppoſition is by no 
means abſurd; for ſince theſe may be conceiv d without /acal Exten- 
fon, and have no relation to Space or Place, as Bodies have“ in what- 
ever Number they were Ar e ee eee 

b A - 3G l 448TH 2 8 nos the 


„ 


Beings gradualy deſcending from Perſectim to . betters the Condition of the Brutes 
Non-entity,” and leat in every intermediate in ſeveral reſpects; by cultivating and impro- 
* which ſee Note * ving the Ground, by watching the Seafons, by 
ue- 
more 


1 - 


Rank and Degree deal 
ſhall ſoon perceive the abſürdity of ſuc protecting and providing for them, when they. 
ſtions as theſe, Why was not Man made are unable to protect and provide for them - 
perfect? Why are not his Faculties equal to] ſelyes ||. Others of a much lower Olaſs, may, 
thoſe of Angels? Since this is only asking] for ought we know, enjoy themſelves too in 
why he was not placed in a quite different | ſome degree or other; and alſo contribute v0 
Claſs of Beings, when at the ſame time all o- | the Happineſs even of ſuperior Beings, "by"z 
ther Claſſes are ſuppoſed to be already fall. | diſplay of the Divine Attributes in different 
From the fame Principle alſo, we gather the] ways, and — matter of Reflec- 
Intent of the Creator in producing thoſe ſe - tion on the various Ranks and Degrees of Per- 
veral inferior Orders under our View. They] ſection diſcoverable in the animal World ; 
who imagine that all things in this World | wherein the higheſt order may with pleaſure 
were made for the immediate uſe of Man a- | contemplate numberleſs Species infinitely be- 
lone, run themſelves into - inextricable Diffi-| low them: and the lower Claſs can 
culties. Man indeed is the Head of this low - and adore that Infinity of Divine Wiſdom and 
er part of the Creation, and perhaps it was de- Goodneſs and Power which ſhines forth in fo 
ſign'd to be abſolutely under his command. | many Beings vaſtly above them. They may 
| But that all things here tend directly to his wy he to the Beauty, Order, and Benefit of 
own uſe, is, I think, neither eaſy nor neceſſa, the whole Syſtem, the general Good of which 
to be proved. Some manifeſtly ſerve for | was the aim of its Creator, and with regard to 
e food and ſupport of others, whoſe Souls which, every part is chiefly to be eſteem'd +. 
may be neceſſary to prepare and preſerve their] They may have Ten thouſand Uſes beſide what 
Bodies for that Parpoſe, and may at the fame| relates to Man, who is but a very ſmall part of 
time be happy in a Confiouſnel of their own | it: Several Inſtances might be given, which 
Exiſtence. is probable, that they are inten-] would make this very prob le; at leaſt, the 
ded' to promote each others Good reciprocal-| contrary, I think, cannot ever be proved. See 
ly : Nay, Man himſelf contributes to the Hap- C. 4 N. 2. Subſ. 4. 5. | 


® Fee Note 8 


See Chubb' : Supplement, Ac. p. 12. and Dr. | Clarke, p. 284, 285. FL” 
See Cudwotth, p. 875, 876. Fra f J MY EP b 38 
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; ekber to the filling up of 


for their. Hud, their Defence, an 


Qf ube Evil of Dh 
x, or excluding Bodies out of it, yet 
they would have a certain Syſſem or Saciaty among. themſelves, which 
might require a determinate Number, which if it were excreded, they 


muſt become troubleſome to ode anther, by too great a Multitude in 
a finite World. Nax, if the World were fuppoſed to be infanize,. 
and as mapy ſuch: 


irits created as were paſſible,, ygt would, they be- 
no impediment to Matter, nor Maned e them, neither would ;thein 
Number be leſs, nor their Conveniencies fewer, becauſe: Matter did 
or did. not exif}, Since then material and immaterial Beings conſt 
{d well togeaher, is it not agrecable to the greateſt Goodneſs, to have 
oreated both? Let Matter be ſtupid and devoid of Senſe, as: it is; 
let it be the moſt imperfect of all Subſtances, and next to nothing, 
(fince not to perceive its Exiſtence is little different from Non: exi- 
tence) tis better to be even ſo, than not at all; for Exiſtence is, as 
we ſaid, the Foundation, or firſt Degree of Perfection, and the next, 


as it were, to this, the ſecond, is perception of Exiſtence. But you'lF 


fay, Why did not God add this fecond to Matter? I anſwer, 
if that could, it is. probable it. would, have been done: But ſince; 
we ſee that Matter is in itſelf a paſſive, inert Subſtance, we muſt: 
believe that its Nature would not admit of Senſe, or if it had been. 


- capable of Senſe, that greater Inconveniencies would have flow'd. 


from thence, than if it had been made. inſenſible, as. ir is, (34.).. 
* 1 ee os - y | Bath nt owever. 


950 NOTES. 


| Matter, as ſuch, is. at preſent incaya- | But were it all Life, or conſcious (not to in- 
90800 or, bas Faden totally inconſiſlent] fit, on the Abſurdities of ſuch a Suppoſition in 
with thought and ſelf-motion, (as is at large | itſelf )*what Miſery and Confafion would a- 
onſtrated by the. Authors referr'd to 1n|rife? If all were Animals, what, myſt theſe. 
ote 13.) it is therefore in a Degree betow Animals fubſiſt on? If they were. of the ſame 
Apimals, or (as our Author fays) next to No-] Nature with-ſuch as we are acqualnted with, 
thing, But yet; ſuch as it is, 'tis firſt, ab- | they- muſt alſo be ſuſtain d after the fame man- 
folutely nece to many Animals, and fe-| ner, i. 2. they muſt live by Fwd, and conſe-- 
andly, would not be ſo convenient fo their] quently live upon, and eontinually torment. 
3h it could think. Ir is the Bas or Szp-] and conſume. one anothery and conſequent] 
Art of Animals in this our Syſtem f It is, ag We mY inefs. would be loft than got by ſuc 
may ſax, the ce and covering of their ſeveral] Life, which, is as tifut at preſent “, as 
ſeems agreeable to the Syſtem. Matter, as-. 


Souls; it: ſerves for the N of that Cate, 
various ufd. Matter, wete.endow'd with the Power _ 
\ | NP, n, 


. 
7 


see Note 395 
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Flowever, withour this, Nee bes lind of v in the Univerſe, 

and ſomething wanting which might exiſt: but it was better t 

there ſhould be Ss than . at all, and ſince one Side was to 

be choſen, the Divine Goodneſs preferr'd Marter, becauſe that was 

tlie greater Good. For, {ince it. is no hindrance. io. the multiphca- 

tion or convenience of chinking Beings, nor diminithey the number of 

the more perfect, tis plain it adds to the perfection of the Univerſe, 

and whatever it be, tho the moſt imperfect thing in Nature, tis 

gain to the whole. It was therefore agrecable to the greateſt Power 
and Goodneſs to have created this alfo ; nor need wo the Demiurgus 

of the antient Heretics to produce it, as if unworthy of che great and 

good God. The Evils of Imperfection then muſt be 4 55 in 

the Nature of things ; and inequality of Perfections muſt be permit- 

| ted alſo, fince it is impoſſible that all the Works of God ſhould be 
endow d with equal Perſections. 

VII. If you ſay, God might have omitted che more lhagerfece* N 
Beings, 1 grant it, znd if that bad been beſt he would undou che Divine. 
have done it. But it is the part of infinite Goodneſs to chooſe che Goodneſs to» 
very beſt ; from thence it proceeds therefore, that the more imper — : 
Beings have Exiſtence; for it was: + agreeable to chat, not to omit the have created, 

teaſt Good which could be produced. Finite Goodneſs. might nog more. | 
have been exhauſted in creating the greater Beings, but If inna -n 
nite extends to all. The infinite Power and Goodneſs of God then | 
were the Cauſe why imperfect Beings had Exiſtence toge ther with. 
the more perfect. "Tis ain therefore that the Syſtem ＋ the World 
may be che Wark of a. ity, tho 15 has this Fault.. Nay, chat it was: 
7 a l ; . N 3 / created. 


l Kale. 0 ay E S. ++ 
. Abtion, what uſe cad a we, put it to? GN more per, or 2 2 it was not farcher 


clothing or Habitations ? Inſtruments ox ſublimated, uaaccountably 

fils could we make of it? But this, I |dify'd, as to OT of Thought 3: 
by, „ needs no farther Explanation. Matter is the abſurd Queſtion. above; mention'd, viz.. 
then, in its preſent State, as united with, and why was it not made ſomething or remo- 
ſabſervient ro; ſuch Spirits as we canceive ['ved into a higher. Claſs? when it the ame tima 
ours to be, is in general more conducive ta there appears ſo much reaſo for the Exiſtence: 
the Gopd and Happineſs of the whole, than it | of ſuch a thing as this I ede and all the ſu- 
would be in any other conceivable manner of perior Claſſes are concluded to be full. What 
Rriſtence. To ask yet why ſome certain Pax- | reaſon there it for this ana 
tions or. Syſtems it 9 — not have been feen in the following Nate. 


created is evident for this ver 


of Deſctt. 


ery Reaſon, beeauſe it is imper/e2?; for if 


it were Self-exiſtent, it would be ab/olutely perfeft. (35. 
| = J 


(350 The chief Argument of the foregoing 
Chapter is beautifull  llufirated by Mr. Addi- 
on in the Spectator, No. 5 19. As frequent uſe 
will be made of this Obſervation concerning 
. the Scale of Being, 1 hope the Reader will ex- 
cuſe my tranſeribing ſo much of the above men 

tion'd Paper as is neceſſary to explain it. 
Infinite Goodneſs is of ſo communicative 
« a Nature, that it ſeems to delight in the con- 
« ferring of Exiſtence upon every Degree of 
-< perceptive Being. As this is a Speculation 
4 which I have often purſued with great 
« pleaſure to my ſelf, I ſhall enlarge farther 
upon it, by conſidering that part of the 
« Scale of Beings which comes within our 
% Knowledge. There are ſome living Crea- 
« tures which are raiſed juſt above dead Mat- 
ter. To mention only the Species of Shell- 
« Fiſh, which are formed in the faſhion of a. 
« Cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral 
* Rocks, and immediately die upon their be- 
ing ſever'd from the place where they grow. 
There are many other Creatures, but one re- 
s move from theſe, which have no other Sen- 
« ſes beſides that of feeling and taſte. Others 
have till an additional one of Hearing. o- 
* thers of Smell, and others of Sight. It is 
* wonderful to obſerve, by what a gradual pro- 
45 gel the World of Life advances thro? a pro- 
« digious varicty of Species, before a Creature 
« is form'd that is compleat in all its Senſes ; 
« and even among theſe is ſuch a different De- 
& gree of Perſection, in the Senſe which one 
* Animal enjoys beyon t appears in ano- 
* ther, that tho' the Senſe in different Auni- 
44 mals be diſtinguiſh'd by the ſame common 
« denomination, it ſeems almoſt of a different 
«*Nature- If after this we look into the ſe- 
« veral inward Perſections of Cunning and 
6 N what we 2 call'Inſtin& |, 
«. we find them riſing after the ſame manner 
ec imperceptibly one above another, and re- 
« ceiving additional Improvements accordin 


This Progreſs in Nature is ſo very gradual, 
that the moſt perſect of — A Species 
comes near to the moſt imperſect of that 
4 which is immediately above it. The exube-- 
© rant and overflowing Goodneſs of the ſu- 
4 2 Being, whoſe Mercy extends to all 
„ his Works, is plainly ſeen, as I have before 
„ hinted, from his having made ſo little Mat- 
i ter, at leaſt what falls within our Knowledge, 
„that does not ſwarm with Life: nor is his 
« Googneſs leſs ſeen in the Diverfity than in 
, the Multitude of living Creatures. Had he 
only made one Species of Animals,. none of 
« the reſt would have enjoy'd the Happineſs 
© of Exiſtence, he has therefore ſpecified in 
« his Creation every ce of Life, every 
« Capacity of Being. > whole Chaſm in 
Nature, from a Plant to a Man, is filled up 
0 with diverſe kinds of Creatures, riſing one 
„over another, by ſuch a gentle and eaſy aſ- 
« cent, that the little tranſitions and devia- 
is tions from one Species to another, are al- 
© moſt inſenſible. This intermediate Space is 
E ſo well husbanded and managed, that there 
« js ſcarce a Degree of Perfection which does 
« not appear in ſome one part of the World of 
« Life. Is the Googdnels or Wiſdom of the 
« Divine Being more manifeſted in this his 
« Proceeding? There is a Conſequence, be- 
« fides thoſe I have already mentioned, which 
“ ſeems very naturally deducible from the fore- 
going Conſiderations. If the Scale of Be- 
« ings ries by ſuch a regular Progreſs, ſo high 
c as Man, we may, by a parity of Reaſon, ſup- 
« poſe that it ſtill proceeds en thro? 
« thoſe Beings which are of a ſuperior Nature 
« to him; ſince there is an infinitely greater 
Space and Room for different Degrees 

Perfection between the Supreme Being and 
Man, than between Man and the moſt deſpi- 
« cable Inſet. This Conſequence of ſo great 
4% a variety of Beings, which are ſuperior to. 


©. to the, Species in which they are implanted.” 


« us, from that variety which is inferior to us, 
« js made by Mr, Locke, in a paſſage 9 


# To which wemay add, Will and Liberty. See Bayle's Dig. p. 2609, 2610. 


? 


Of the Evil of Deſed. 


NO T E S. 


Hall here ſet down; after having premiſed, 
„that notwithſtanding there is ſuch Infinite 
% Room between Man and his Maker, for the 
« creative Power to exert itſelf in, it is im- 
« poſſible that it ſhould ever be filled up, ſinee 
there will be ſtill an parry, or diſtance 
between the higheſt created Being and the 
Power which produced him.” 

The fine Paſſage there cited from Mr. Locke, 
occurs in the zd Book of his Eſſay, Chap. 6. 


& 12. 

See alſo Notes 38,39 
From the foregsing Obſervation, that there 
is no manner of Chaſm or Yoid, no Link dek- 
cient in this great Chain of Beings, and the 
reaſon of it, it will r- extremely proba» 
ble alſo, that every diſtin Order, every Claſs 
or Species of them, is as full as the Nature of 
it would admit, and God. ſaw proper. There 
are (as our Author ſays) perbaps ſo many in 
each Claſs as could exiſt together without ſome 


inconvenience or uneafine/i to each other This |, 


rere 


5 900: ů 9 0x Ione 


is eaſily conceivable in Mankind, and may be 
in ſuperior Beings, tho', ſor want of an exact 
knowledge of their ſeveral Natures and Otders, 
we cannot apprehend the manner of it, or con- 
ceive how they affect one another; only this 
we are ſure of. that neither the Species nor the 
Individuals in each Species, can · poſſibly be In- 
finite; and that nothing but an / lity in 
the Nature of the thing, or ſome greater incon- 
veniencty/ can reſtrain the exerciſe of the Power 
of God, or hinder him from ucing ſtill 
more and more Beings capable of Felicity. 
When we begin to enquire into the Number af 
theſe and the Degrees of their Perfection, we 
ſoon loſe ourſelves, and can only refer all to 
the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs: from our 
revious Notices of which Attributes, we 
ve the higheſt reaſon to conclude, that eve- 
thing is as perfect as poſſible in its own 
kind, and that every Spſtem is in itſelf full 
and complete. 


— 
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CHAP. IV. ; 
Concerning Natural Evil. 


A Creature I. I appears from the foregoing Obſervations, that created Be- 


* ings muſt neceſſarily be defe#ive, i. e. ſome muſt want 
Beta, — t the Perfections which others have, and that it was impoſſible 
per 


for them to enjoy either an abſolute or equal Perfection; alſo, 
that there is no occaſion for an Evil Principle oppoſite to Infinite 
Goodneſs and Power. And from hence we may affirm, that God, 
tho” infinitely good and powerſal, could.nort ſeparate things from the 
concomitant Evils of Imperi&ction, and did not eſteem it unbecom- 
ing himſelf to create the Sd, tho' that brought ſome Evils alon 
with it, ſo long as theſt Dis are lefs than the Good with whic 
they are connected. Nor <am de Creature juſtly complain of its 
Condition, if it have not all, or equal Perfection, with ſome others; 
5 ſince twas neceſſary that it ſhould fill the Station wherein it was 

placed, or none at all. This we have ſhewn ſufficiently, I think, in 

the former kind of Evils, viz. thoſe of Imper fection. | 

The Origin II. The fame muſt be attempted in the ſecond kind, viz. the Na- 
gene; Tural. Now, as all created Beings are made out of Nothing, and on 
is the ſource 4 A L. — that 
of Natural ©4. 44a 4 
Evils, as their riſe from Nothing is the Cauſe of thoſe of Imperſection. 


.than others. 


? 


'  Cmcerning Natural Evil. 


chat account are neceſſarily imperfect ſo all natural things have a re- 


lation to, or ariſe from, Matter, and on this account are neceſſarily 
ſubjected to natural Evils: nor is the riſe of all created Beings from 
Nothing a more fruitful and certain Cauſe of the Evils of Im 

tion, than the riſe of all natural things from Matter is of natura 
Evils, (36:). If therefore we can ſhew that theſe Evils are ſo neceſ- 
ſarily connected with this Origin that they cannot be ſeparated from 
it, it follows, chat the Structure of the World either ought not to 
have been framed at all, or that theſe Evils muſt have been tole- 
rated without any Imputation on the Divine Power and Goodneſs. 
But it ( — they" are, ſince they could 


not be more Let us examine the particular Sorts of natural 


Evils, and if there be nothing in them which could be removed 
without greater damage to Nature, and introducing a larger train of 
Evils, the Divine Goodneſs may ſecurely applaud. itſelf, fince it has 
omitted no manner of Good, nor admitted any Evil which could 
Er prevenged, i. 4 hath dene in every thing "what "was 


III. God has accompliſt'd this in the Creation of Matter, as we 


97 


ſaid before, nor has he been leſs' beneficent in what relates to the bitter 


ſsexcept 


Marion of Matter. In the firſt place, Matter, tho' in itſelf unaQtive; !: it 283 


is nevertheleſs' capable of Action, viz. local Motion, for Motion is che n 
Action that be to Matter. But tis better that it ſhould act as 
far as it is capable, en: CENT and ſluggiſh: if it were 
without Motion, rigid and fix'd in the ſame place, we cannot con- 
ceive what benefit it could be of either to Feſelf or any thing elſe: 


But when tis put into Motion, it may be of uſe, as is plain from 
Experience, tho not alwa hoot 6) a Mixture of Evils: But Action 
is, cœteris 3 to Inactivity; it is therefore 4 Good 


to the Divine ann e if che 
NOTES. 
6.) From hence it may y be obſerv'd, chat] but not from it 2s an eternal ent 


there was ſome Foundation for that old and al- 
moſt univerſal Notion, that all natural _ 
aroſe. from Matter; which in effect they do, 


p. 978. 
O 


Cauſe, or the Evil Principle of the Manichees, 
as will be ſhewn below. See Bayle's Dict. 


| from thence do but over-ballance the Eil, fo long as no Evil are 
permitted which, are ſeparable from Motion, nor fach as can affet 
Spirits, which are purely immatenial. . F 

Such Motion IV. Now, if it be granted that God could, confiftently with his 
wasto be i. Goodneſs, both create Matter and put it inte Motion, it i 

ter, as might follows, that its Motions muſt interfere wick one another. If. you 

iel Pens ſay that Matter might move unifarmly.and altogerben, eichey in a 

Hence the direct Line or in a Circle, and the comrariety of Motions by than 

—_— means be prevented: I anſwer ; The whole Mais of Matter would be no 

tion of Bo. leſs rigid and uſeleſs with fuch a Motion as this, than if it were entirely 


fen n:rural- at Teſt; it would neither be more fit for Animals, nor more: adapted 10 
7 ne the uſes which it now anſwers. Such a Motion therefore: was to be: 


excited. in it, as would ſeparate it into parts, niake- it fluid; and ten- 
der it an Habitation fit for Animals. But that could not be withour 
contrariety of Motion, as any one that thinks of it at all will perceive: 
and if this. be once admitted in Matter, there neceflarily follows a Bi- 
uiſian and Diſparity of parts, Claſhing and: Ohpofition; Comminution,, 
Concretian and Repulfion, and all thoſe Evils which we behold in Ge- 
neration. and Corruption. God could indeed have removed: all theſe 
from Matter, by taking away its Motion, but they are either to be: 
tolerated, or Matter muſt remain find and immoveable in the ſame 
Situation. Some may aſk, why God would not produce ſuch. Motion 
in Matter as migh render all its Concretions ſo perfect as not to be 
liable to . ee or Corruption. For, ſince the Power of God is 
infinite, ing on his ſide hinders: this from being done, what Hin- 
ders therefore on the fide of Matter? I anſwer; Its Moria and Di- 
ui}ibility. For, if you ſuppoſe any ſort of Motion in Matter, it 
muſt neceffarily be either u/eleſs,. as we ſaid before, or in oppoſite Di- 
nections. The mutual claſhing of theſe: Concretions could cherefore 
not be avoided; and as they ſtrike: upon one another, whether we 
- fuppoſe them hard or ſoft, a concuſſion of the parts, and ſeparation. 
from each other, would neceſſarily be produced: But a Separation or 
Diſſipation of the parts is Corruptian. This therefore could not be 
avoided without violence done to the Laws of Motion and the Nature 


H Matter. For, to hinder moveable things from interfering, and the 


Moridn,: dis better that Fs re be — 
tain Laws, Fe ee = pedo than at Aead. ug 88 it 


by chance. ' For by this means, 
have both more durable and more 


Syſtems compoſed of Matter will 


vation of 


oe IN 
tter ould be in oticn 
— — 


Periods. The firſt Evil a: things, than 


if it was left. 


. 
rifing from Matter was, we ſald, e of Elements; from 


whence comes their Corruption and. Diſſe 
g, that all theſe ſhould proceed from a 
ſtable, fur d and uniform Good. But we have made it ap 
Matter could not move at all without theſe, and it was more eligi- Syſtems. 


firude. It may be fi 


ution, Inſtability and Vicif- 


ble that the World ſhould be liable to them, than deſtitute of Ani- 


mals. 


certain Laws, ſo as to make it 

ſo that the Machines cm oſed of i 
contrary Motions as 
of them in certain 


And that theſe Evils ſhould not multiply beyond Neceſſity, 
the Divine Goodneſs has taken care, by reſtraining 


its Motion under 
„ and as conſtant as could be; 


at random: 


hence God 


has dĩſtribu- 


ted Bodies 


1 that into vatious 


nn 


it might be as little ſhock d with 


cels.of Matter were directed by any certain and determinate 
ſuch a confuſed Motion would jumble every thing together, nor could 
thing laſt for ever ſo ſhort a time. God Tha” 


any 
bliſh'd certain Laws of wars e . 12 


* by * 
r 9 


NOTES. 


That is, there cali be no <2 
5 —— of 22 but God CO 
effect e 

— reckt and immediate —. Abs bad 

i of wbich are very obvious. There 

— — —— 

3 n0 regular Meth vi or our 

| ies, gol mprovin ow” Minds in the Know- 
of things. : - evidently 

1 y. founded on, fi — 

158 certain Laws of the Univerſe diſcoverable. 


0 We are ſo far acquainted (ays the Autor 
« of the Religion 7 Nature lin. ) 


pre- * with the 2 of ee and M tio, 


* that we are able to calculate their Effecta, 
« and ſerve ourſelves of them, 


„on many occaſions the 

a i by Mechanical e ich ne⸗ 
« yer fail to anſwer accordin Eſta-- 
Ie. bliſhment, c. What the Laws of 


Nature are, ſee in Cheyne's Phil. art Keil's 
Ira. ts PHY Kc. Concerning the neceflity 
of the preſent Laws of Motion, and the fit-. 
neſi of them to attein the intended Ende, ſee 
Dr. 7. — on Naval "Evil, p. 92, Cc. 
150,15 


& > 


ible, and endure for along time; nay, ſome 2 
81 and circumſtances for ever. For if no par- 
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100 Concerning Natural Evil. 

the great Maſs of Beings into certain Machines and Syſtems, which 
have ſuch an exact correſpondence, as to contribute their mutual. 
Aſſiſtance towards preſerving the Motion and Order preſcribed bythe 
Deity. Neither was it convenient that Matter ſhould every where 
Conſiſt of 1 ſame kind of parts; but rather that it ſhould be in one. 
place very fluid, fimilar and homogeneous, ſuch as we believe the: 
tber to be; in another, ſolid and compact, as the Earth is, and 25 

haps the Stars; in another, mix d with heterogeneous Particles, ſuch 

as we find the Air and Water: e ara Pe 

| Vl. We muſt confeſs, that ſuch a Maſs as the Earth is, ſeems not. 
fom Fig ſo beautiful, or fo fit for Motion, as the pure fluid Æther, tis alſo. 
and other more liable to Corruption and Changes; yet it is moſt certain, that 
Phznomens, the Earth was not conſtituted in this manner for no reaſon. at all, or 
1 unneceſſarily: perhaps the Mundane Syſtem could no more conſiſt 
World is the without theſe ſolid Maſſes, than. the human Body without Bones. 
_ beſt and No ſober. Man doubts, but. Gad. could have diſpoſed this Material. 
ful. World into other Syſtems; and of what kind ſoever theſe had been, 
our Reaſon could never have comprehended the contrivance of them. 

For, fince our Planetary Syſtem. is incomprehenſible to us, much more 

will the Fabric of the whole Univerſe be ſo; but, as far as we do un- 
derſtand the diſpoſition of it, all is well, elegant and beautiful: and, 

if, among alt the Phznomena of Nature, we were only acquainted 

with Light, that: would ſhew us: ce juſt and admirable, Structure of 
it. It is reaſonable therefore to believe, that this is the very beſt, and 

attended de. the _ en E 1 
ü VII. You'll ſay that ſome particu ings might "=p 
— 4. ter. But, ſince you do not thoroughly un erltand the whole, you 
Vatter might have no right to affirm thus much. We have much greater Reaſon 
— wt to preſume, that no one. part of it could be chang .d. for the better, 
Syſtems, ince without greater detriment to the reſt, which it would- either be in- 
_—_ nt: conſiſtent with, or-diffigure by its Diſproportion . For we have 
derſtand the ſhewn.. before, that, all manner of Inconveniencies.. could not be a- 
preſent,” yoided, becauſe of the Imperfection of Matter; and the Nature of 
Motion. That State err was therefore preferable, which was 
attended · with the feweſt and leaſt Inconveniencies And who but a 


very. raſh, ,indiſcreet.. Perſon. will affirm, that God has not actually. | 
.de Nate 44< . | an 


4 MN 


Concerning Natural” 2 Boil: * „ 


made choice of this? Nay, who can do it with any ſhadow of Rea- 

fon, unleſs he throughly underſtands both this and that other which; 

he would prefer to it? Whoever pronounces upon them before this, 

gives Sentence before he has look d into the Cauſe, and is at the ame 

time both a partial and an incompetent judge. 4 1 
It concern d us the more to have this well explain d, that being © con- 

1 of the Convenience or Meliority of the whole Material Syſtem, 

we may more eaſily perceive the Origin of thoſe Evils which neceſſarily” - 

follow Ring Contrariety of Motion, and the Cortaption of things, 


= 
1 Concerning Animals and the V. ariety of them: 


. ( Ilnce Matter is not Self-conſcious, nor able to enjoy itſelf, nor ca- Matter does 


not ſeem to 


pable of receiving any benefit from itſelf, it follows,. that it be made for- 
was not made for. itſelf, but for ſomething elſe, to which it was to.itsown fake, 


be ſubſervient in Senſation; Thought, or n We find d by 2 3 


rience, that Matter can be thus ſerviceable to a thinking Vous, tis there · 
ſtupid and inſenſible itſelf :: Tis probable: therefore that be eee 
and directed all Matter to this end as far as was poſſible. Hence of Animals: 
comes the Union of ſenſible and thinking Beings: with the Particles 
of Matter, as we experience in ourſelves.. The me nay-be-fald = + 
Aer = 
here is nothing therefore in vain, nothing idle, nor any wag el 9 
out its Animals. For ſuppoſing, as wes ſo many pure . 
te from Matter, to be made as were convenient; 29 occupy* 
ne. Place. , there would Ws for ether: thinking ſenfible- 
| % 


der Note 1 3. 


ä — — — 


Therefore material Soul, or 


lity, have 
roper ſt 


1 vidual Creatures of all ſorts in the World; 


Subſtances devoid of Matter to (exerciſe their Factilties, and 
themſelves, which for the future let us call Souls, (38.). ': 


— 
5 1 
* 


1 


II. Now, ſince the Structure of this viſible World conſiſts of vari- 


vary accor- Ous Bodies, via. pure Ether, Air, 


we ſaid before, that each of theſe 


Earth, Sc. tis highly probable, as 
has its proper Inhabitants, viz. by. 


the Union of Souls with the Particles of Matter. Without ſuch an 
Union, we cannot apprehend how there ſhould be either Æthereal or 
Aerial Animals. For the moſt fluid Bodies, if not united to an im- 


compacted together, would be immediately diſſolv d, 


and every blaſt of Wind would diſſipate ſuch Animals: either then 
theſe vaſt Fields of Air or Æther muſt be entirely deſtitute of Inhabi- 


tants, which very few will believe, who behold every clod of Earch 
'd with Animals, or furniſh'd after ſome ſuch Manner as we 


CON- 


NOTES. 


(38.) * God, if he pleaſed, could have made 
nothing but immortal Spirits: and he could 
& have made as many of theſe as there are indi- 


but it ſeem'd good to the wiſe Architect, to 
© make ſeveral Ranks and Orders of Beings, 
4 and to diſplay his Power and Goodnefs and 
« Wiſdom, in all imaginable variety of Crea- 
* tures; all which ſhould be. good in their 
« kind, tho' far ſhort of che perſection of An- 
« gels, and immortal Spirits. He that will 
4 build a Houſe for all the Uſes and Purpoſes 
4 of which an Houfe is capable, cannot make 


nd; 
it all Foundation, and great Beams and 


« Pillars; muſt not ſo contrive it, as to make 


© but there muſt of neoeſſity be in it meaner 


4 evidence of both. For, the meaneſt of all 
« Gods Creatures is good, conſidering the 
Nature and Rank of it, and the end to which 
« it was deſign'd; and we cannot imagine 
* how it could have been order'd and framed 
e better, .tho* we can eaſily tell how it might 
« have been worſe: and that if this or that 

been wanting, or had been otherwiſe, it had 
& not been ſo gaod ; and thoſe who have been 
« moſt converſant in the contemplation of na- 
ture, and of the Works ef God, have been 
«- moſt ready to make this acknowledgment ®, - 
«« But then if we confider the Creatures of 
„God with relation to one another, aud with 
„regard to the whole frame of Things, they 


« it all Rooms of State and Entertainment: ſu will all appear to be very goods and not- 
kind o 


* Materials, Rooms, and Offices, for ſeveral 
< uſes and purpoſes, which, however inferior 
to the reſt in Dignity and Degree, do yet 
. contribate to che beauty and advantage af 
« the whole: So in this great-Frame of the 
4 World, it was fit there ſhould be variety 
« and different Degrees of Perſection in the 


„ withſtanding this or that f Creatures 
« be much Ie than another, .and there 
« be a very great diſtance between the Per- 
« fection e Worm, and of an Angel, yet- 
© conſidering every thing in the ſame Order 
«.which it hath in the 9 ay it is as good 
ag could be, confidering its Nature and 
« /Uſe, and the Place allotted to it among the 


u ſeveral parts of it: and this is ſo far from Creatures.” | Tillat/an, erm. gn. A ber 


eation, 


that made it, that it is an 


v. g. Bo le, Wilkins, Cheyne, Derham, Grew, Ray, Newentyt, &c. 


* —_ 2 in zachment of the Wiſdom and] Vol. 2. Fol. See alſo Ray on 


Bart 2. p.423+ 4th Edit. 


? 
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conjefture. (39) NH you ſay, here's Room for pure Spirits, J an- 
fwer; Since theſe do not fill up Plaee, nor Bave any Relation te it, 
"ris che ſame · thing wherever be, and Material Stibſtanees have 
nothing at all to do with therm: It is not therefbre neeeſſary to ſup- 
pofe fuch large tracts of Air or Mther void of Animals in order to 


make Room: for theſe, for whieh it would” be no leſd eemtmodics. 


fr repfeniſfrd with! than if deſtitute of Animals. I chen this be gra- 


red us, we muſt affirm, that there is as great variety of Souls, 28 f 


Animals, and that it is one Species which exerts its Operations by che 
help of Æchereal Matter, and another which ſtands in need of Ae- 
real, and a third of Terreſtrial. Neither will every Element be fit 


for every Animal, but each will have its proper Inhabitants: Nor can 


there be any juſt cauſe of Complaint chat they are uneafy out of their 


— Element, that Men cannot live any while commodiouſly in 


— 


* 9 


. 


oT ES. 


(30) We have a beautifur Deſcription! of | ſtocked! with Nds and Beats, and evety. | 


nor perhaps. Echereal Animals upom the Earth =. For tis fuli- 
| : : g | | ; | 2 * cient : 


4 + +; 


what our Author here conjectures, in the S- f part of Matter affording, pro 


tator,. No. 519. © If we confider thoſe parts 
of the Material: World which lye tlie near- 
L eſt to us, and are thereſore ſubjyct to our 
« Obſervations and Enquiries, it is amazing 
«t6 confider the Fifinity of Animals wich 
« which — is / ſtock d. 7 - of — 
« is every green warms wi 

1 1 There is. ſearce a fingle hu- 
« mour in the: Body of a Man or of any o- 


„ ther Animal, in which our Glaſſes do not | 


« diſcover myriads of living Creatures. The 
Surface of Animals is alſo” covered with o- 
ther Animals, which are, in the ſame man- 
« ner, the Baſis of other Animals that live up- 
an it; nay, we find in the moſt ſolid Bodies, 
* in Marble itſelf, innumerable Cells and 
„ Cavities that are crowded with ſuch imper- 
s ceptible Inhabitants, as are too little for the 
% naked Eye to diſcover, On the other hand, 
« if we look into the more bulky parts of 
4 Nature, we ſee the Seas, Lakes and Rivers, 
* teeming with numberleſs kinds of livin 
« Creatures: we find every Mountain a 
4 Marſh, Wilderneſs and Wood, plentifully 


proper neceſſaries 
* and conveniences for the Livelihood of Mul- 
4% titudes which inhabit/ it. The Author of 


— 


« Argument from this Conſideration, f 

«c peopling of every Planet; as indeed it frems- 
«© yery probable 1 „ Renſoum 
ee that if no of Matter which we are ac- 
& quainted with, Ties waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe 
great Bodies which are at ſach à diſtince- 
0 | ou us, ſhould not be deſart and unpeopled, 
« but rather that they ſhould be f e 
« with Brings adapted to their reſpective 8 
** tuations. | Fxifence is à Bleſſing to thoſe Be-: 
« ings only which are endowed with Percep» 
« tion,. and is in x manner thrown away upon. 
% dead Matter, any farther than as it is ſubſer- 
% vient to Beings which are conſcious of their 
% Exiſtence. 2 — ly we find, from the 
% Dodies which: lie our Obſervation, 
« that Matter is only made as the Baſis and 
Support of Animals, and there is no more of 
* the one than what is for the Exi- 
* ftence of the other.” See alſo Dr. Scars 


| Works, Vol. 2; Difcouaſe': 5.p. 308, re Pol 


the Plurality of Warlds draws 2 very good | 


163 


* . * 
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cient if every one nouriſhes its r Inhabitants, according to the 

Nature — — of 1 e 0 —_ 
The Earth, III. That is a fooliſh Objection therefore of the Epicurean Lucre- 
as being the ius (40.), that the World owes not its Original to a Divine Power and 
teaſt part of Goodneſs, becauſe Mountains, Woods and Rocks, large Fenns, and 
Syſtem, is the Ocean cover ſo great a ſhare of it; that the burning, beat, viz. of 
-not to be the Torrid Zone, and the eternal Froſt, viz. of the two Frigid, take up 
<biefly regar- almoſt two Parts of it; fince the Sea, the Rocks, Winds, and Moun- 

; but ye . - . : 
is not made tains, are not entirely uſeleſs in their preſent Situation; for this was 
. requiſite for the good of the Univerſe, and the order of the Mun- 
out deſign. dane Syſtem. Neither was the Earth or its Inhabitants to be regard- 
ed in the firſt place. For, ſince it is but a ſmall Part of the whole, 
and almoſt a Point, where would have been the Wonder if it had 
not been fit for any Inhabitants at all? if it did but promote the 
ood of the whole, while itſelf was barren and empty. If this had 
— the Caſe, it would not have proved an uſeleſs part of the World, 
any more than a Nail is of a Man's Body; and it is as abſurd to de- 
ire that all parts of the Univerſe ſhould immediately afford Habi- 
tation to Animals, as that every Part and Member of an animated Bo- 
dy ſhould by itſelf conſtitute an Animal; tis ſufficient if every par- 
ticular Member conſpire with the reſt, and exerciſe its own pro 

Function, and conſequently that the Earth, which is a member of the 
Univerſe, have its peculiar uſe in promoting the Good of the whole. 
Tf therefore the whole Earth was ſerviceable, not to preſerye Ani- 
mals, but only Motion, nothing could be objected from thence a- 
gainſt the Goodneſs of its Author. Neither would it appear ſtrange to 
any that conſiders the Immenfity of the Works of God, and how mi- 
nute a Portion of them the Earth is, if it were entirely deſtitute of 
Inhabitants: nor would it therefore be in vain, How much more 
then may we admire the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God therein, who 
has fill'd the whole and every part of it with Life. | wy * 


NOTES. 
(400. See Dr. Bentley's Eighth Serm. F. 10. 


p. 329. 5th Edit. or Bates on the Exiſtence of 
God, &c. Ch. 1, 2, and 3. or Cockburn's Eſſays, 


* 


it Part, FM, 7. par. 5, Ec. and 2d Part, Eff. 
r. 5, Ce. Zu the Autbors mentioned in 


ote 42. 


ur 
KY 


has aſſign'd to each its proper 


as is evident to every Obſerver : may be con- 


The Mountains, the Woods, Rocks, the Seas, have their proper 5 


Inhabitants, which they ſupply with Nouriſhment. The Syſtem of 
of the World required a Globe of folid Matter ſuch as the Earth is, 


and we have reaſon to believe that this is, as it were, a Wheel in the 


this Auto- 
maton of the 
World, 
without 


eat Automaton, without which its Motion would be very imperfect. "<> is 


motion 


But befides this principal End, the Divine Wiſdom faw that it might would be de- 
ſerve for Nutriment to ſeveral kinds of Animals, that no manner of ſective: in the 


Good therefore might be omitted which was conſiſtent with the pri- por an 


mary End, he filled it with all thofe Animals that it was capable of, 
nor could the Earth afford Suſtenance to any ſuperior or more proper 
Beings. God has given thoſe parts to the Brutes which were unfit for 


habitation 
ood to 
Animals. 


Men; and that thete might be nothing uſeleſs, which yet could not 


be alter d without detriment to the whole, he has adapted Animals to 
every Part and Region of it; and fince the Habitations could not 


conveniently be converted into any other form, he provided ſuch Ani- 


mals as wanted, and were agreeable to theſe Habitations. Hence 


Mountains, Woods and Rocks give Harbour to wild Beaſts, the Sea 


to Fiſhes, the Earth to Inſects. Neither ought we to complain tha 
the whole Earth is not of uſe to Man, - ſince that was not the princi- 
pal End it was made for, but on the contrary, Man was for this rea- 
ſon placed upon the Earth, becatfſe it afforded a convenient Recepra- 
cle for him. And what if it had been totally unfit for Man? Would 
it therefore have been in yain? By no means. On the contrary, we 
are certain that God would have given it other Inhabitants, to whoſe 
Maintenance it might have been fabſervient (41. 


* e e 


41.) Out Author's Argument here might be j from the double, the naniſeld apparent Uſes of 
1 'd mack farther, and the Infinite Wiſdom | almoſt every thing in Nature. 4 ; 

of the Creator demonſtrated, not only from his | Thus the Mountains mention'd in the Ob- 
having made nothing in vain, or uſeleſs in it-| jection of Lacretivs, and which many M 

ſelf; but alſo from the diſtinct and various rela- alſo have miſrepreſented as deformities of Na- 
tions which every thing bears to others, and tare, have not only their own peculiar Inha- 


v. Thoſe | 


its contribution to the good of the whole : | bitants , but alſo afford to other Animals the a 


See J. 5. par. 7. of this Chap. or Derham's Pie Theol. B. 3. C. 4. 
; | | P 


5 5 
IV. He knew beſt what Creatures every part of it was fit for, and The Earth 


i 
_ 
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The Earth is 
made not for 
Man alone, 


but for the 
Univerſe: 
to-think o- 
therwiſe ſa- 
vours of hu- 
man pride, 


- 
% 


Concerning Natural Evil. 
V. Thoſe therefore who urge the Unfitneſs of certain Parts of the 
Earth for the Suſtenance of Man, as a Fault and Defect of the Di- 
vine Skill in making them, are oblig'd to prove that the Earth was 
made for the ſake of Mankind only, and not of the Univerſe, and 
that every thing in the World is uſeleſs which does not immediately 
tend to the Uſe af Man. But this is abſurd, and what no one would 
object, who is not blinded with Pride and Ignorance. We ought- 
rather to admire the Power and Goodneſs of God, who has ſo tem- 
per'd his Works, tho' they be immenſe and infinitely various, that 
there is nothing in them. which exiſts. not in the very. beſt manner 
with reſpe& to the whole, and which he has not repleniſh'd' with its. 
proper Inhabitants. And fince. the Variety of the conſtituent Parts. 


and Regions of the Earth is no greater than the Nature of the whole | 
MEFS. ons, 


moft-commodious Harbour and Maintenance, * number of Ends by as few-means as may be; 
the beſt Remedies and Retreats. To them we“ is the higheſt point of Wiſdom. But nothing 
owe the moſt pleaſant Proſpects, the moſt deli- “ can be imagin'd more admirable in this re- 
cigus Wines, the moſt curious Vegetables, the | ſpe, than the preſent frame of things. Thus 
richeſt and moſt uſeful Metals, Minerals, and |* tho' the human Body is compoſed of a great. 
other Foſſils; and, what is more than all, a ]“ variety of Parts, yet how much more nume- 
wholſome Air, and the convenience of navi- Þ** rous are their Uſes? How many are the U- 
gable Rivers and Fountains. „ ſes of the Hand, which directed by Rea» ' 
The Ocean, beſides the . of its own“ ſon is inſtead of all other Inſtruments ? How 
Inhabitants (which are, in all probability, as | * many Advantages do we owe to the Eye, the 
numerous and various as thoſe of the Earth) [ Ear, and the Tongue? And if we take a 
provides alſo vaſt Quantities of Vapours, which | deeper View, and. look into the minuter parts 
refreſh and fructify the Earth itſelf, and nou- “ of which theſe are compounded, what can be 
riſk and ſupport its Inhabitants, producing“ more admirable- thar- the Variety of Aims- 


Springs, Lakes and Rivers. The lefſer Seas, “ and Intentions that may be obſerv'd. in 


Fenns and Lakes, are ſo admirably well diftri-|* each? The ſeveral Uſes of the Structure 
buted. throughout the Globe, as to afford ſuffi- | and Pofition of each fingle Muſcle have 
cient Vapours for Clouds and Rains to temper | * been computed by Galen in his Book de Fer- 
the Cold of the Northern Air, to cool and mi- |*:matione tu, to be no leſs than ten. The 
tigate the Heats of the Torrid Zone, and re- J“ like may be obſerv'd with reference to the 
freſh the whole Earth with. fertile. Showers :1« Bones and other fimilar-Pazts, but eſpecially 
As is fully proved by the excellent Author a- | with reſpe& to the. Members of ſuch as are 
bove mention'd *. « heterogeneous or diflimular.”” p. 81. | 
As to the variety of Uſes which the ſame] The ſame is ſhewn at large by Dr. Grew, . 
— is render d capable of, and manifeſtly de- Coſmologia Sacra, B. 1. C. 5. par. 13, 14, Ce. 
ſign d for, wa I-wiſe Author, ſee the in-| or V. Scott on the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God,.. 
genious : C's Inpartial Enguiry into the Exi- | Serm. 1. p. 15, Cc. or Wilkins Princ, of Nat, 


Hence, ke. ꝙ God, p. 80. To obtain a great R lig. C. 6. 


4 Ses Note 33. 
*. Phyfico Theol. B. 2. C. 5. 
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Machine required, nor the Species of Animals fewer than the Food | AJ 
would ſupply, - we muſt conclude that there is nothing deficient or — 

- redundant in it. (42.) : h | . i 


NOTES. 


Iz.) Hence I think we may ſafely conclude | tles Boy/e's Lef. E regard to | 
with our Author in general, that there could] the five of the human Body, p. 9; 96. - þ 
have been no partial alteration of this Syſtem | ſee alſo Locke on Humane Under/landing, B. 2. : | 
dat for the worſe, as far as we know, at leaſt] C. 23. U. 12. with reſpect to the figure and | 
not for the better. They who hold that there] ſtature of it, in Grem's Co/mologia Sacra, B. 1. | 
might have been a total one, that the whole C. 5. 6. 25, Cc. and as to the ſeveral Parts of 
Scheme of things might poſſibly have been al- it all over Beule, Cheyne, Derham, Newentyt, 
ter'd or revers'd, and that either the direct * Cockburn, Edmards, W. Scott, or Peiling. | 
contrary, or a quite different One, would have | The ſame might eaſily be ſhewn in the im- — 
been equally, or more worthy of God; the | material World, and in the moſt exceptionable = 
Men, I fay, that hold this, are oblig'd to] Part of it; viz. the Soul of Man, % Know- 
ſhew the poſlibility of conceiving it, and to] ledge, Freedom, Affections . N 
explain the manner how it may be, before we n this occafion I ſhall take the liberty to 
are oblig'd to believe them. They muſt ſhew, | borrow a Section from Mr. Maxwell's general 
that the ſame things which are now conducive | Remarks on Cumberland, C. 8. The Nature 
to our Happineſs, and conſequently the Ob-] of things in the natural World is ſo exactly 
jects of our Love, might as eaſily have tended “/ fed to the natural Facuities and Diſpoſitions * 
to our Miſery; and conſequently have been as ]“ of Mankind, that were any thing in it other- 
reaſonably the Objects of our Averſion; that]“ wiſe than it is, even in Degree, Mankind 
bitter might have been ſweet, and ſweet bit-|* would be leſs happy than they now are. 
ter; that the ſame Paſſions, Objects, Exerciſes, |** Thus the dependence of all natural Effects 
and Inclinations, c. which now create Plea- [“ upon a few e Principles, is wonderfully 
ſure in us, might have produced a different, a |* advantageous in many reſpects. The De- 
uite contrary effect, or no effect at all. This ]“ grees of all the ſenſible Pleaſures are exactly 
* are oblig'd to do, and when they have ]“ ſuited to the uſe of each: ſo that if we en- 
done all this, and completed their Syſtem, and“ joy'd any of them in a greater degree, we 
made a total alteration of things, as they ima- |* ſhould be leſs happy; for our Appetites of 
gine, for the better, they are at laſt only got |* thoſe Pleaſures would by that means be too . 
to the above mention'd abſurdity of putting |* ſtrong for our Reaſon; and, as we are fra- \ 
this Syſtem into a higher Ciaſ, whereas all the“ med, tempt us to an immoderate enjoyment 
different Claſſes in every conceivable Degree “ of them, ſo as to — our Bodies. And 
of Perfection, were ſuppoſed to be entirely fil- |* where we enjoy ſome of them in ſo high a 
led at the firſt. We muſt therefore take things [“ degree, as that it is in many caſes very diffi- 

y as they are, and _ only from the preſent |* cult for the ſtrongeſt to regulate and mode- 
Nature of them, collectively. In which View | rate the Appetites of thoſe Pleaſures, it is in 
we ſhall.find no poſſible alteration of any thing “ ſuch Inſtances where it was neceſſary to coun- 

but what would produce greater Inconvenien- | terpoiſe ſome diſadvantages, which are the 
ces, either in itſelf or others, to which it bears % conſequences of the uit of thoſe Plea- 
a ſtrict Relation. Inſtances of this kind are | ſures. Thus the plea Ideas which ac- 
every where to be met with: particular proofs # company the Love of the are neceſſa- 
of it in che natural World, occur in Dr. Ben- R * ry 


dee Sir M. Hale's Prim, Orig. of Man. C. 2. De Homine, p. 52. 
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ry to be poſſeſꝰd in ſo high a degree, to bal- 
* lance the Cares of Matrimony, and alſo the 
% Pains of Child- bearing in the Female Sex. 


* The fame may be faid of our Intellectual oi th 


*% Pleaſures, Thus did we receive a greater 
& Pleaſure from Benevolence, Sloth would be 
* encouraged by an immoderate Bounty. And 
* were the Pleaſures of our Inquiries into the 
4 Truth greater, we ſhould be too ſpeculative 
and leſs active. It ſeems alſo probable, that 
the ree of our Intellectual EE is 
ei very well ſuited to our Objects of Knowledge, 
& and that had we a greater degree thereof, all 
other things remaining as they are, we ſhould 
& be leſs happy. Moreover, it is probably ſo 
& adapted to the inward frame of our Bodies, 
« that it could not be greater, without either 
es an alteration in the Laws of Nature, or in 
«.the Laws of Union between the Soul and 
% Body. Farther; were it much greater than 
6« it is, our thoughts and purſuits would be ſo 
« ſpiritual and refin'd, that we ſhould be taken 
&« too much off from the ſenſible Pleaſures, 
« We ſhould probably be conſcious of ſome 
1 Defſects or Wants in our Bodily Organs, and 
u would be ſenſible that they were unequal to 
g ſo great a Capacity, which would neceſſarily 


4 derſtanding of a Man: ſuch an unequal L- 
« nion muſt be attended with continual diſquie- 
4 tudes and diſcontents. As for our Pains, _ 
are all either Warnings againſt Bodily - 
« Diſorders, or are ſuch as, had we wanted” 
te them, the Laws of Nature remaining as they 
© are, we ſhould either have wanted ſome Plea- 
© ſures we now enjoy, or have poſſeſs'd them 
« in a leſs degree. ofe things in Nature 
„ which we cannot reconcile to the foregoing, 
4 opinion, as being ignorant of their Uſe,. 
« we have good reaſon from Analogy to be- 
« lieve, are reall advantageous, and adapted. 
to the Happineſs of Intelligent Beings of the 
« Syſtem :/ tho' we have not ſo full and com- 
“ plete a Knowledge of the entire Syſtem, as 
© to be able to point out their Particularities. 
From theſe Obſervations we may conclude, 
&© that all the various Parts of our Syſtem are 
© fo admirably ſuited to one another, and the 
© whole contrived with ſuch exquiſite Wiſe 
« dom, that were any thing, in any part there- 
6«. of, in the leaſt otherwiſe than it is, without 
&« an alteration in the whole, there would be a 
« leſs Sum of Happineſs in the | Syſtem than 
u there now is“ << 
See alſo the Ingenious Author of tbe Nature 


«& be follow'd by uneafineſs of Mind. And] and Condu# of the Paſſions, p. 179, 201, 202, 


& this ſeems to hold in the Brute Creation: 
«&.For, methinks it would be for the diſadvan- 
tage of a Horſe to be endued witk the Un- 


But this will be more fully conſidered in 
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Wi w. by Erpertense , that Souls unit6E 6 Boche move thr the Bots 
them ſomie way 7 S vis. by Thought and Volition: Bert 
os cthus-we move our own. And tis probable, that the Gravity, So- cauſe why 
_ lidiry; and Hardneſs of our Bodies together with the Reſiſtence of we cannoc 
che adjacent ones, are the Cauſes why we cannot moue chem every way ubicher we 
aswe pleaſe. pleaſe. 
II. A Soul then antes: to a portion of Ethereal. uniform, and per- 8 ai 
fectiy fluid Matter, free from the Impediment of Gravity and Refi- tea te 


Tisprobable 


ſtence, may in all probability move its Body whitherſoever it pleaſes. — — 
Such a therefore would be perfectly obſequious to the ht . can» _ 


and will of the Soul that inhabits it: and if it receiy'd any detriment more it - 


from the neighbouring Bodies; it could repair it by its Will alone 0 fl. ae * 


at leaſt ſo long as the Ætlier continued in its Fluidity and Purity. Un- preſerve its 


leſs the Animal therefore will'd the contrary, its Body would be inc ans ſuck. - 
ruptible,. and always fir for Union, #. e. immortal. If any one object, teren is. . 


that the Bodies of the Bleſſed, which we call Cælgſtial, need no Mo- immortal. 
tion or Change of. Condition, fince they enjoy continual Pleaſure; for 
no one moves or changes his State, but in order to remove ſome. preſent 
Uneafineſs. I anſwer ; Theſe Bodies are not therefore immortal be- 
caufe they are naturally incorruptible (for that would be incompatible: 
with the Nature of that Matter whereof they are compoſed) - but be- 
cauſe they are put into ſuch Places and Circumſtances by the Deity, 
that they can, even with Pleaſure, foreſee and prevent all ſuch things 
as might tend to introduce either Corruption. or Pain. Neither does 
their Pleaſure or Happineſs: conſiſt in Reſt properly ſo call'd,. but in 
Activity, in ſuch Acts and Exerciſes of their ; rn th as they chooſe: 
N. ſince they ay exerciſe themſelves perpervally according to their 
own 


| 
| 
| 
— 
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on Choice, and there is nothing to hinder them, they may be perpe- 
tually happy; as will be declared below. All which are different in 
ſolid Bodies. | . — — 
-The Body of IIL. We cannot certainly determine what Life is in theſe Animals 
A lerreſlr al Which have ſolid Bodies, but we ſufficiently apprehend where it is, 
Animal is a from certain Marks and Tokens. For where there is a circular mo- 


RR tion of the Fluids, there is Nutrition and Increaſe, there is, as I con- 


maybe broke, jecture, ſome ſort of Life. Now, *tis evident, that this circular mo- 
the humcurs tion may be interrupted Þyhe force of adjacent Bodies: the ſolid Bo- 
ou? and ih: dy of an Animal is a kind of Veſſel in which the humours have a flux 
circularmo- and reflux thro certain ducts and channels framed by Divine Skill, in 
tion ceaſe. the motion of which Life conſiſts, Now this Veſſel may be broke in 
mals then are pieces by the impulſe of other Bodies, fince by the native imperfection 
naurilly of Matter it is capable of Diſſolution; but when the Veſſel is broken, 
the Fluids therein contain'd muſt neceſſarily flow out, the circular mo- 

-tion muſt ceaſe, and together with it animal Life. Such Animals 
therefore as have ſolid Bodies, are by Nature Mortal, and cannot laſt 

for ever, without violence done to the Laws of Nature, of Matter, 

and Motion. There muſt then have been either none at all created, 

or ſuch as are naturally Mortal. The imperfection of Matter could 

not ſuffer it to be otherwiſe. For the hard and ſolid parts belonging 

to theſe Bodies are of ſuch a frame as muſt neceſſarily be ſhaken and 
ſeparated by others of the ſame bulk and hardneſs. Every thing there- 


fore that conſiſts of ſuch kind of Parts, may be corrupted and diſſol- 
ved. (43.) Therefore the Divine Power and Goodneſs did the rs 


* 1 8 0 


NOTES. 


-(43.) This point is very well illuſtrated, by“ Animals, draw different Juices out of the 

Dr. J. Clarke on. Natural Evil, p. 245, c. I“ Blood, according to the particular Nature 
- whole Reaſoning is entirely built upon Sir JJ“ and conſtitution of each of them: So lo 

Newton's Experiments. Human Bodies, as ]“ therefore as the nouriſhment is proper to aſ- 
* well as thoſe of all other. Animals, and of]“ fimilate itſelf to the ſeveral parts of the Bo- 
Plants, are compounded of very different | dy, as it approaches them in its ſeveral chan- 
Materials, fix'd and volatile, fluid and ſolid ;|* nels; or, long as the ſolid particles ſup- 
as appears by the reſolution of them into | poſe of Salts, which are abſolttely neceſſary: 
„ their conſtituent Parts; and they are nou- J“ to the preſervation of all Creatures) retain 
« riſh'd in the ſame manner, viz. by attrac-[® their form and texture; ſo long Life is pre- 
« tion. For, as a Spunge by Suction draws in d ſerv'd and maintain'd. And when the nou- 
% Water, ſo the Glands in the Bodies of all |* riſhment becomes unfit to aſſimilate; or the 
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? 
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ject to Death is better than none at all. 
IV. But on pe ſay, created Men at firſt immortal, as we un- This Hypo- 
derſtand by ſacred Hiſtory : Mortality is not therefore an inſeparable if recon- 
attendant on ſolid Bodies: T'anſwer ; It does not appear to us of what Gicred Hifto, 
fort the Bodies of Mankind were before the Fall, and conſequently no- ry, concer- 
thing can be argued from thence againſt the neceſſary Mortality of all nie, f 
terreſtrial' ones. Farther, we ſhoul"teinember that our firſt Parents the rl Man, 
were naturally mortal, but that God covenanted with them for Im- 
mortality as matter of Fayour, and upon particular Conditions. (44.) 
| e 12 4 


% 
* 


*' ſaline-particles (which towards the Center the Objections drawn from- the Hiſtory of our 
* are very denſe, and therefore capable of | firſt Parents in their State of Innocence, as 
« ſtrongly attracting the Fluids to them) loſe | often urg'd by Mr. Bay/e againſt the preſent. 
„their power of Attraction, either by being | Queſtion, are inconcluſive: Since whatever 
divided into leſs particles (as they may be] State they.were created in, it was extraordina-- 
% by their watry parts inſinuating themſelves 77 ſupernatural, and peculiar to them, as the 
*« into their Pores with a gentle heat) or elſe | firſt of human Race: and what, their Creator 
„„ by having thoſe watry Parts violently ſepa- |. knew, would at- length turn to the ſame which 
rated from them: in either of theſe Caſes all] Mankind is in at preſent. . Nay, it is ſcarce-, 
« their Motion will ceaſe, and end in Corrup- | poſlible to conceive how they could have been? 
«« tion, Confuſion and Death. And this is a- | preſerv'd and 2 vern'd and direc- 
« bundantly confirm'd by Experience, in that | ted by any gen ws of Nature (which yet- 
« every thing which is ——_— or putrify'd are neceflary to the whole Syſtem *®) in any o- 
« js of a black Colour; which ſhews, that the | ther Condition than they now are. Not to- 
« component Particles are broken to Pieces, | ſpeak here of their moral Part, if they were- 
« and reduced fo ſmall, as to be unable even | compoſed of the ſame Materials of which all 
« to reflect the Rays of:Eight, Thus we ſee, | their Poſterity conſiſt, they muſt have been at 
« that Death, or Diſſolution of the Body, | leaſt naturally Mortal; tho' God might, if he 
« is the neceſſary Conſequence of thoſe. Laws] had ſeen it proper, have interfered in ſome 
« by which it 18 fra and generated: and | preternatural way, and thereby alter'd the cir-- 
* wn: is not in itſelf properly an Evil, a- cumſtances of their Mortality . And accor- 
«. ny.more-than that Fabric can be ſtiled ;//, | dingly the Sentence pronounced upon Adam, 
« the Materials, or manner of building of (Gen. 2. 17.)- In the Day that thou eateſt thereof 
„which, would not. permit it to laſt. a. thou- 1/hou'/balt dying Dye, or ſhalt die a Death, might 
« ſand Years, nor was originally intended to | not imply that he ſhould never have died at all 
continue half ſo long.” See the litter part | had he not eaten 3. but that he ſhould'die both a 
. of Note 56. n 6 I more ſpeedh and amore painful Death that other 
(44) Ses Curceilæi Jul. Rel. Chrift. L. 3. C. wiſe he might have done: as that emphatical 
8. 5. 12, 13, 20, &c. p. 1 10. or .Limborch, The» | Phraſe often fignifies in Scrip See more of 
ol Chrift. L. 2. C. zꝶ 5. 2 137, 138. this in 5. 8. par. 6, and N. ch andartheend-ofs 
From hence, I think, it will appear, that all "this Chapter. 


Fo 


ee Note 37%. + See Sherlock an Death,. Ch. 2. K 
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Nox that they ſhauld haue continued upon Earth for aver; but that 
God promiſed to tranſlate them at a proper time by his eſpecial Fa- 
vour, and preſer ve them in a place fit for the enjoyment of Eternity: 
as we believe he did with Euch and Elias. But as ſoon as this Cove- 
nant with God was broken by Sin, Man was reſtor d to his Native 
Mortality, and ſubjected to thoſe other Inconveniencies to which the 
order of Nature, and the chain of Natural Cauſes, render d ſuck Bo- 
dies as theſe of Mankind obnoxious, For, tho God has not fo far 
tied himſelf up to the Laws of Nature, but that he may in many Ca- 
ſes ſuſpend and derte them, 7 this is not done frequently, nor 
to be expected for the ſake of Sinners. God can indeed preſerve 
Man from actual Death, but that a ſolid Machine conſiſting of hete- 
rogeneous Parts, ſuch as the human Body is, ſhould not be naturally 
Mortal is impoſſible: Tis a Contradiction therefore that Man, in the 

preſent State of things, ſhould be by Nature immortal. 


* — 
” * 1 
—— * 


Our Souls 'L CU 


: the Union of a thinking or ſenſitive Soul with Matter, 
ef 72 Phe oh and Will muſt neceſſarily be affected by the Motions 
culiar Crafi;, of that, as Body muſt be again by theſe. For, ſince the Soul is of 
\ when that i ſuch a Nature as to require Matter of a peculiar Crafis and Figure, in 
removed, the order to diſchar ge its unctions, it follows, : that. when this Diſpoſiti- 
operations of on is faulty, or quite fails, the Operations of the Soul mult be im- 
either hin- peded, or entirely ceaſe; nor can it poffibly be otherwiſe while the 
— 18 boul and Body are of ſuch a Nature as they really are. SANTOS 
me . II Since therefore it is no diminution of the Divine Goodneſs 10 
— Body have aſſign d ſuch a Nature. to them, as Was ſhewn before vr muſt, 
— 2 alſo admit of a mutual Sympathy between them. Now; if bs 

. Ay 2 
= 1 4 the-firſt care of the Soul to keep the Body free, from ham. | 


? 
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tual affect each other, the conſequence will be, that it is the princi- 
pl bun of he Sou to preſerve the Body from harm: In order to 
that the, Soul ſhould have a perception of what is 
| goo for, or prejudicial to, the Body; and this could. not be more ef- 
— procured, than by providing that thoſe —k which tend to 
reſervation ſhould communicate an a nſation to the 
Soul. and what is pernicious, a diſagreeable one. 3 otherwiſe, the 
firſt thing we met with might deſtroy us, while we were not appre- 
henfive, or regardleſs of it; nor ſhould we be ſolicitous to avoid a Ri- 
ver or a Precipice. (45 
HI. *Tas neceſſary therefore that the Soul and Body ſhould affect each The ſenſe of 
other mutually, that the impairing or Difſolution of che Bodyſhould create — * — 
uneaſineſs, which, by its importunity, might recall the Soul that was indiſ- 7 * 
poſed or otherwiſe engaged, to take care of the whole; nor ought it to Lie e as alſo | 
ceaſe urging, till what was hurtful be removed: without this Impor- B dread of 
runity the ſtrongeſt Animal would not laſt even a Day. The 
Senſe then of Pain or Uncaſinefs produced! in the Soul upon the Muti- 
lation or ' Diflolurion' of the Body is neceſſary for the preſervation of 
Life in the preſent State of things. It may be proved from the ſame 
Principles, = the averſion to, or dread of, Death is not in vain, ſince 
It cannot even be conceiv'd how a frail and mortal Body, toſſed by 
continual Motions, and tumbled among r n ſhould e- 


ſcape 
NOTES. 


(45 ) This Subject is very well handled by liable to ſo many troubleſome Accidents, 
Dr. J. Clarke, on Nat. Evil, p. 256, &c. See] Diſorders, and Death, God has not only 
alſo Mr. Hucbeſem on the Nature and Conduct A « furniſh'd us with the Sen/ations of Pleaſure 
the Paſſions, p. I, ＋* or Watts on the Uſz and| and Pain, to give us ſpeedy Notice of what 
Abuſe of them rp 1 13, Cc. « hurts or relieves the 7, by but he 2 

I ſhall tranſeribe a Paſſage from the Author | given us the Paſſions of Joy and Sorrow, of 
lat mention'd. The Paſſions are deſign d. {+ apa and Averſion, to in this Work, 
for the Service of the Body, becauſe they a-| ** that the Body may be better provided with 

«© waken-not only all the animal Powers, but what is neceſſary to its Heal and Life, and 
the Thoughts __ Contrivances of the mind, | * may be better guarded a the Danger of 


T3, 1 whatſoever is hurtful to the Bo- « Wounds and Bruiſes, pers and Death” 


dy, and to what is pleaſant and uſe-| Thus much for the uſe of what our Author 
6 fol for its uppor port and Safety ; that L n | calls % Sympathy between Soul and Bady, the 
more compendious Language, to obtain Paſſions, Aﬀettions, &e. with reſpect to the 
or avoid Evil, While —_ s in 2 a | Concerning the uſe and neceſſity of them in 
4* feeble State, ſurrounded with and | regard to the Misa, * Note 47: | 
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this Idea be attended with the ſame Prompt- 


% -neceflary, in the ſame manner as we fly from 
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ſcape Diſſolution, if the Soul which moves that Body were not fore-- 
warn d to avoid Death by the natural horror of its approach. (46.)  - 
5 6 : | Be * N IV. 


3 | REED 
( 46.) To this Bay/e objects That the | 


« Conſequences above mention'd, might as rea- 
« dily and certainly be avoided by the ſole 
*. attra&tion of Pleaſure encreas'd or diminiſh'd 
in certain Proportions. - Would not a Fore- 
<«. taſte of more exquiſite Pleaſure in removing 
« your Chair from a great Fire, make you 
« quit the vicinity of this great Fire, without 
any neceſſity for the feeling inconvenience ? 
% Another Expedient is, That the Soul, in the 
very nick of time ſhould have a clear Idea of 
the peril which environs her Machine, that 


4% neſs of the Animal Spirits which now ac- 
„companies the Senſation of Pain; we ſhould 
«« then be always as far from Danger as was 


it at preſent.” 

We reply, that according to. the preſent frame 
of human Nature in general (which Syſtem 
ought always to be taken together) neither of 
theſe Expedients would anſwer the end pr 
ſed. As to the former, this Author has often 
obſerv'd in his Dictionary 1, chat a little Pain 
is able to counterballance a great deal of Plea- | 
ſure ; that one hour of Sickneſs is more poig- 
nant than ſeveral Days of Health. And, p. 
* four Afflictions, mix'd with twenty 
Felicities, would be ſufficient to engage a Man 
to wiſh an alteration of his condition. 

Whence it follows, that ſuch an encreaſe of 
Pleaſure could not make us avoid the many. 
Miſchiefs incident to the Body, ſo readily and 
certainly, as the Excitements of Pain. & mo- 
derate degree of Pleaſure often ſatisfies the 
whole Man, and makes him content to forfeit 
a ſuperior Happineſs, or regardleſs of under- 

ding an infinitely greater Miſery to come: 

ut the ſmalleft ſenſitive Pain immediately ur- 
him to defire its removal: Four degrees of 


complete Knowledge of the ſeveral pro 


of fa 


Happineſs and Perfection to all . and 
ta 


V Now 


twenty 5 of Happineſs ; and conſequent- 
ly, ſince all kinds of Mir cannot be gn 4 
the preſent Method of Providence is the beſt, 
as it avoids the moſt and - greateſt. | As to the 
ſecond Expedient,. tho' it were granted, that 
a clear Proſpect of enſuing Miſery would prove 
as effectual an Excitement of our-Endeavours 
to prevent it as a preſent Uneaſineſs, yet the 
Mind, in order to have a clear Idea of theſe 
Perils which environ the Body, maſtalſo have a 
ies and 
effects of all the circuthambient Bodies, which; 
I believe, will be eſteem'd ſomething too much. 
for a Soul placed in this inferior Claſs/of com- 
nd Beings. And, laſtly, in anſwer to what 
he frequently arges, that there will be no need 
a Method of preventing Death and 
Miſery in the future State of the Bleſſed, where 


we expect pure unmix'd Felicity; and conſe- 


_—_— there was no abſolute Neceflity for 
them here; we need only refer the Reader to 


the Obſervations in Notes 30 and 35. viz. that 


there are ſeveral different Syſtems of rational 
Beings, one above another, which we beliere 
to be gradually growing up, and aſcending af- 
ter — other, and acquiring new Degrees of 


therefore, when we ſpeak of the future State of 
the Bleſſed, we ſuppoſe them exalted to a far 
nobler kind of Exiſtence, or placed in a quite 
different Claſs, and conſequently endow'd with 
different Faculties from theſe which we expe- 
rience here below: and therefore, to argue 
from one to the other, is only 2 
quits — K of Lemay Beings Ay 
uppoſing that what is e and agreeable in 
—— and ought to be fo in another, and, 
by the-ſame way of reaſoning, alike in all. 
his Argument then drawn from that State 
of our Fore- Father in Paradiſe, or us in Hea- 
ven, is always inconcluſive. See Dr, 7, Claris 


iſery therefore will, according to Bay/e him- 
ſelf, move. a Perſon more efeftually, than 


e Reponſe aux Oneftions Fan Provincial, Fol.” p. 6 . 


on Natural Evil, p. 257, Ce. 


r 


+ Under. the Article. Amphi, particularly at P. 3054. 
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IV. Now ehoneft of the Reif ben ang Gonkwenter of Puig Uneaſi - m1. ret of 
neſſ} and dread of Dea; gs ml chris cer be como 1th 
us 


in the preſent State of muſt therefore either be : 
:theſe, or quickly periſh. tis impoſſible that the Souls ſhould thee. 
have a diſagreeable Senſation, and not be angry at th Cauſe which 
Produces 1 ita and ſo of the reſt. | 
V. God could have avoided all 'chis — ordering that the Soul The Paſons 
ſhould not be affected by the Motions af the Body; or at leaſt, — — 2 6 
every thing done therein ſhould be le: But how erous this therwiſe, 
would be to Animals, any one may underſtand, who recollects how — 
very ſhort their Lives muſt be, if —_— 2 ame Pleaſure th ou 
that they eat or drink or propagate pecies. upon tear ſhould not be 
Body, tha. Soul had daher —— at all, or a pleaſant — — , 
ſhould be no more aware of Death than of Sleep, nor would it be of the Body: 
more injurious to kill a Man chan to ſcratch him. And thus Man- m te . 
kind would quickly fail. We muſt then either have been arm d with mals would 
theſe Paſſions againſt Death, or ſoon have periſh'd: But the Divine be ik,” mor 
Goodneſs choſe that Animals ſhould be ſubject to e rather than _—_— 


_ Ears be rr en — (7 xi _ 
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NOTES. 


* 


* ) —— — Health and Peet of of |< of « a A and 2 fs cles 45 in its 
t the Paſhons in are nece is its Executions. 
to the Happineſs and Well-being, of the Soul al- 1 « The gry _ of VIE Paſſions is, te Hir up 
fo: Wherein, beſides the immediate Pleaſure |** and pur it upon Aftion, to awaken the Under- 
which ariſes from the very Exerciſe of them,“ « Janday, ro 'enforte the Will, and to make. the 
and their Power to alter even the Nature of]“ whole Man more vigorous and attentive in the 
things, or àt leaſt, their Relations to us, and | ©* proſecution of bis Deen“ | See allo the er. 
often make that eafy and agreeable which * tater Ne. 408. 

otherwiſe be diſtaſtful and intolerable : For a 82 Wees " te Paion, 
are farther neceſſary to urge. and excite 15 and their fas 1 the Neceſſi 
Mind to laudable Enterpriſes, and fo ſapport| each, ſee ofa, and 's incomparable Ky 
it in the execution of them; to fix and fortify | $. 2. p. 48, 50. Ac. and $. G.. 179: or Va an 
it againſt all Difficulties and Dangers, and en- the .u/e and abuſe of them, 5. 13. or Chombers's 
able it to proceed and perſevere in the conftant | Cyc/opedia, under the Word Men, or Scott's 
purſuit of ſtill higher Dogs of Happineſs | Chrifian Life, Part 2. C. 1. 4.2. par.3.' But 
e « The gau (ys Mr. Addi. what relates to this Subject W com peep 
q Jon Ycenfider' d. : abaratth 7. =o its Paſſions, ol . under 2 117 of 


1940 Ms; dd 
| * Spe? Ne. 285. 
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ate. OK Behold now how Evils ſpring from and multiply — each o 


trary to the. ther, while infinite Goodneſs ſtill urges the Deity y to do very beſt; 
—— This moved him to give — Creatures which — exiſt 
theſe Ineon· without Inperfections and Inequality. This excited him to create Mat- 
Free the, Fer and to put it in Motion, which is neceſſarily attended with Separation 
could nd be and Diſſolution, Generation and Corruption. This perſuaded him to 
avoided with · couple Souls with Bodies, and to give them mutual Affections, whence 
— SR? proceeded Pain and Sorrow, Hatred and Fear, with the reſt of the 
aſſions, yet all of them, as we have ſeen, are neceſſarx. 
— þ VII. For, as created Exiſtence neceſſarily includes the Evil of Im- 
red the Good perfection, ſo every Species of it is ſubject to its own peculiar Imper- 
wich d g. fections; that is, to Evils. All. the Species of Creatures then muſt ei- 
Evils which Ther have been omitted, or their concomitant Evils tolerated: the Di- 
neceſiarily vine Goodneſs. therefore put the Evils in one Scale and the Good in 
artend hem 3 the other: and ſince the Good preponderated, an infinitely. good God 
thoſe Exils would not omit that becauſe of the concotnitant Evils; for that very 
Por 22694 Omiſſion would have been attended with mere and greater Evils, and 
BG ſo would. have been leſs agreeable to infinite Goodneſs. 1 
Good. VIII. The leaſt Evil, you'll ſay, ought not to be admitted for the 
The Axiom fake of the greateſt Good. (For to affirm that God does Evil that 
about not Good may come of it, is Blaſphemy.) Neither does the Diſtinction 
coing Evil between Moral and Natural Evil help any thing toward the Solution. 
Good, does Of this Difficulty : For what we call Moral Evil, as thall be ſhewn. 
not takeplace below, is that which is forbidden; now nothing is forbidden by God 
let Erik is but generally, at leaſt, on account of the Inconveniencies attending the 
choſen, forbidden Actions: Theſe Inconveniencies are Natural Evils, therefore 
|. Moral Evils are prohibited on account of the Natura! ones, and for 
that Reaſon only are Evils, becauſe they lead to Natural Evils, But 
1 that which makes any thing to be ſuch, is itſelf mueh more ſucb: 
| | therefore the Natural, you'll ſay, are greater Evils than the Moral, and. 
| 
5 


eannot with leſs Blaſphemy be attributed to God, Granting all this 
to be true, yet tho Evil is. not to be done for the fake of Good, yet 
1 5 the 1% Evil, is to be choſen before the greater: And ſince Evils ne- 
=. ceſſarily ſurround you whether you act or- not, you ought to prefer 
: | that. Side which is attended with the leaſt. Since therefore God was 
iq - eompell'd by the neceſſary Imperfections of created Beings, either to 
4 abſtain from creating them at all, or to bear with the Evils conſequent 


? 
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vpon them; and fince it is a leſs Evil to it thoſe, than to omis | 
theſe: tis plain that God did not allow of Natural Evils for the ſake 
of, any Good; but choſe the leaſt out of. ſeveral Evils; i. e. would ra- 


ther have Creatures liable to Natural Evils, than no Creatuees at all. 
The fame will be ſhewn n concerning Moral *. 


8 . 
Of inge, Thirſt, and Tab” 


J. Terreſtriat Animal _ as we have ald neceſſarily conſiſt of The — 
: A mix'd and heterogeneous Parts; its Fluids alſo are in a perpe-* 1 
Flux, and a kind of Ferment. Now tis plain that this cannot: — 3 
be without the Expence of theſe Fluids, and Attrition of the Solids; fore of Repas - 
and hence follows Death and Diſſolution, except theſe be repair d: a 12 
new Acceffion of Matter is therefore neceſſary, to ſupply what flies 
—_ is worn away, and much more ſo for the Growth of Ani- 
ma 
Il. But Animals have particular Conſtitutions, and cannot be nouriſh- Clvice muſt: 
ed by any ſort of Matter: ſome Choice therefore muſt be made of i —— a 
to which they are to be urg'd by an Importunity ſtrong enough to all things are, 
| excite their Endeavours after it. Hence Hunger and Thirſt come to e 
affect the Soul; Affections that are ſometimes indeed troubleſome; but 
. — neceſſary, and which bring more Pleaſure chan Pain along with | 


III. Bur why; ſay you, are we oblig'd to labour in queſt of Food ? Thel: 
Why are not the Elements themſelves ſufficient? I anſwer; they. 0 nv — 
fufficient for ſome Animals: but Mankind required fuch a diſpofition rupted: : they - | 
ef Matter as was to.be prepared by various Coctions and Changes, da 


8 — 


* 


e 
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daily, becauſe tis ſoon liable to Corruption, and if kept long, would 
be unfit for Nutriment. Hence Labour becomes neceſſary to provide 
Victuals in this preſent ' ſtate of things: neither could Hunger, or 
Thirſt, or Labour *, (which are reckon'd among Natural Evils) be 
prevented without greater Inconveniencies. The Divine Goodneſs 
therefore had the higheſt Reaſon for affixing theſe to Animals. 
IV. Now, as Animals require different forts of Food, as was ſhewn, 
_ Every Ani- according to their different Conſtitutions, ſo God has placed every one 
= — 8804 of them where it may find what is proper for it: on which account 
where it may there is ſcarce any thing in the Elements but what may be Food for 
— Neue ſome. Every Herb has its Inſect which it ſupports. The Earth, the 


riſhment, Water, the very Stones, ſerve for Aliment to living Creatures . 
ence almoſt | | 


every herb maintains its pre per Inſect. 


wit i 


Some Ani- V. But ſome ſtand in need of more delicate Food: Now God 
mals are pro- could have created an inanimate Machine which might have ſupplied 

gueed for them with ſuch Food; but one that is animated does it much eaſier 
thers, and and better. A Being that has Life is (c@teris paribus) preferable te 
would not one that has not: God therefore animated that Machine which fur- 
on any other Niſhes out proviſion for more perfect Animals; which was both gra- 

term. cCiouſly rovidently done: for by this means he gain'd ſo much 
Life to the World as there is in thoſe Animals which are Food for o- 
thers: for by this means they themſelves enjoy ſome kind of Life, 

and are of Service. alſo to the reſt. An Ox, for inſtance, or a Calf, 

is bred, nouriſhed, and protected for ſome time, in order to become 

fit Food for Man. This certainly is better and more eligible, than 

if the Matter of its Body had been converted into an inanimate Maſs, 

ſuch as a Pompion, or continued in the ſtate of unform d Clay. Nor 

is it hardly dealt withal, by being made for the Food of a more noble 
Animal, ſince it was on this Condition only that it had Life given, 

which it could not otherwiſe have enjoy d. Matter which is fit for 

.the Nouriſhment of Man, is alſo capable of Life ; if therefore God 

bed denied 8 Life, be hed omitted a Degree of 6 — might 

have been produced without any Impediment to his principal Deſign: 

which does not ſeem very agreeable to infinite Goodneſs, Tis bet- 

See Note 31. - + See Notes 35 and 39. 


.<L Iv , — — 


ter therefore that it ſhould be endow d with Life for a time, tho' tis 


to be devoured afterwards, than to continue totally ſtupid and ſſug- 
gith. The common Objection then is of no force, v/z. That inani- 


mate matter might have been prepared for this Uſe; for tis better 


that it ſhould'be animated; eſpecially as ſuch Animals are ignorant 


of Futurity, and are neither conſcious nor ſolicitous about their being 


made for this Purpoſe. So that fo long as they live, they enjoy 
themſelves — at leaſt they — wud in the preſent Good, | 
and are neither tormented with the Remembrance of what is paſt, 

nor the Fear of what is to come; and laſtly, are kill'd with leſs Pain 
than they would be by a Diſtemper or old Age. Let us not be ſur- 

pris'd then at the Univerſal War as it were among Animals; or that 
the Stronger devour the Weaker, for theſe are made on purpoſe to. 
afford Aliment. ta the others. (4 8.) ä 7A _ | 5 


NOTES. 


(48.) What is here laid down will, upon ]“ one another in the manner they now do, 
Examination, be found to be perfectly conſi- | * than that they ſhould not live at all, For if 

ſtent with our Obſervation in Note 34. “ ſuch Animal Life tis to be eſteem'd ſuperior* 
As the Point before us is ſet in a very good “ to not exiſting at all, or to a vegetable Life 5: 
Light by Dr. J. Clarke®, I ſhall not ſcruple | and the more there is of fuch Animal Liſe, 
to tranſcribe the whole. Paragraph. If we | the more of Good there is in the World; i 
 *:confiderthe effe& of Animal Creatures being «is evident that by this means there is Room 

ce thus made-Food for each other, we ſhall find | * for more - Whole ies of Creatures, at leaſt - 
that by this means there is the more Good bor many more individuals of each Species, 
upon the whole: For under the preſent Cir- f* than there would otherwiſe be; and that 
«%-cumſtances of the Creation, Animals living“ the variety of the Creation is hereby much 
* in this manner one upon another could not“ Enlarged, and the Gocdneſs of its Author 
% have been prevented, but a much greater E- diſplayed. For the Conſtitution of Animal 
« vil would have fellow*'d. For there 4 Bodies is ſach as requires that they ſhould 
* could not have been ſo great a Number, nor |** be maintain d by Food: Now if this Food 
« ſo great a LE of Animals as there are at . can be made capable of Animal Life alſo, it 
«. preſent, ſome of which are ſo very minute, “ is a very great Improvement of it A certain 
Land the Quantity of them ſuch, that, mixing“ Qꝑantity of Food is neceſſary ſor the pre- 
e themſel ves with Herbs and Plants, and Grain, “ fervation of a determinate Number of Ani>- 
on which themſelves feed, and with the Wa- | mals: which Food, were it mere ve le, 
« ter and Liquids which they drink, they muſt | *+would perhaps ſerve for that Pu only: 
neceſſari ly be devour'd by other larger Ani- [ but by being ſo form'd as to become Animal, 
* mals who live upon the ſame Food, with- „ tho' it be in a lower Degree, and the enjoys - 
Tout ſo much as being ſeen or any way per- [4 ment of Life in ſuch Creatures leſs, yet is it- 
UG. ceiv'd by them. It is therefore much better |* more than unform'd Clay, or even 
«upon the whole, that they ſhould live upon than the. moſt curious Plant. Thus the R. 
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All parts of 


. the Earth 


could not 


have afforded 


| Concerning Natural Evil. 
VI. As for the Difficulty of procuring Food, and the Want of it in 


ſome Places, tis to be obſerv d chat the ſtate of the Earth depends 
upon the light and heat of the Sun; and tho we do not perfectly un- 


Nouriſhmentderſtand the Structure of it, yet we have reaſon to congecture, (G.) 


and Recep- 


tion for Men, 


Whatever ſi- 
tuation they 


had been pla- 


Ced in. 


that it is carried about its Axis by a Diurnal, and about the Sun by an 


Annual Motion: that its Figure is a Sphæroid deſcribed by the Revo- 


lution of a Semi-Ellipſe about a conjugate Axis; and that this pro- 
ceeds from the Laws of Motion and Gravitation. Now in ſuch a Si- 
tuation, ſome Parts of it muſt neceſſarily be unfit for ſuch Inhabicants 
as Men, fince the Paralleliſm of its Axis is preſerv'd in the annual 
Motion, and the Revolution about the ſame Axis in the diurnal, If 
theſe ſhould undergo the very leaſt Alteration, the whole Fabric of 


«he Earth would be diſorder d; the Ocean and; Dry Land would 


change Places to the detriment of the Animals. Since therefore nei- 
ther the annual nor diurnal Motion of the Earth could be alter'd 
without harm; tis plain, that ſome parts of the Earth muſt neceſſa- 
rily be leſs convenient for the habitation of Mankind, namely thoſe a- 


bout the Poles; and that others muſt require much Labour to make 
them convenient, as we find by Experience in our own Climate; but 


it will evidently appear to any conſidering Perſon, that in what ſitu- 
ation or motion ſoever you ſuppoſe the Earth to be, either theſe or 
worſe Evils muſt be admitted; tis in vain therefore to complain of 


theſe Inconveniencies which cannot be avoided without 2 (49) 
| ei 


NOTE &. 


* 


4 nimal Part of the Creation has its ſeveral De- 
4 prees of Life, and as much Variety in it as 
is to be found in the inanimate and vegeta- 
« ble Part; ſo that in this reſpect there is ſo 
« far from being any juſt ground of Complaint, 
that the Wiſdom.and —— of che A- 
« nimal World is admirable, and plainly ſhews 
4 the excellency of the whole, and the ſubſer- 
« viency of all the Particulars, in order to ob- 
a _ the greateſt Good that they are capable 
«6 o ” ; , 

. alſo the beginning of the Spectatar, 
1 . 51 f 


(00 What is ſaid about the Motion of the 


Earth ſhould be looked upon as an Hypotheſis 


only, and not a fundamental Principle ; that 
the Argument might have the ſame Succeſs, 
Whether the Earth ſtood ſtill or moved; and 
our aſſurance of the Divine Goodneſs may not 


ſeem to depend on the Conjectures of Mathe- 


maticians. ; 
(40) Thus if the Figure of the Earth were 
chang'd into a perfe& Sphere, the Equatorial 
my _ all lie under 2 = it — of 
a Cubic, Priſmatic, or any other ar Figure, 
it would Adder be ſo capacious for habitation, 
nor ſo fit for Motion, nor ſo commodious for the 
Reception of Light and Heat, for the circula- 
tion of the Winds, and the Diſtribution of the 
Mater.; as is obvious to any one that is ac- 
| quainted 


? 
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VII. Neither are Earth-quates, 
undations ts 


which are n 


mage to the wh 


e 


a . ; "FO ; - , 
inted with the firſt Elements of Natural 
Philolopby, and is at 1 demonſtrated by 
Dr. Cheyne, Mr. Derbam, Ray, &c. If its Si- 
tuation were removed, its Conſtitution muſt be 
alter d too, or elſe, if placed conſiderably far- 
ther from the Sun, it would be frozen into Ice; 
if nearer, twould be burnt to a Coal. If ei- 
ther its annual or diurnal Motion were 
retarded, or arcelerated, the uſeful and 
Viciflitudes of Summer and Nin and 
Night, would ceaſe, or at leaft ceaſe to be fo 
uſeful and agreeable as they now are. The im- 
moderate length or * of the Seaſons 
would prove pernicious to the Earth, and the 
ſtated times of Buſineſs and Repoſe would be 
as incommodious to its Inhabitants: as diſpro- 
portionate to the commòn affairs of Life, and 
various Exigences of Mankind . If, in 
the laſt place, we alter the Ixclination of the 
Earth's Axis, the like Inconveniencies will at- 
tend the Polar Parts: if we deſtroy the Parallel. 
i/m of it, beſides deſtroying at the ſame time 
the uſeful Arts of Navigatioa and Dialling, we 
bring upon us much worſe Conſequences: A 
my ion of os few 47 them * 
they's on above cited may not 
di ble. We all . hm the very 
« Elements of Aſtronomy, that this inclin'd 
" 14 of the Axis, which keeps always the 
5 Direction, and a conſtant Paralleliſm 
« to itſelf is the ſole Cauſe of theſe grateſul 
and needful Viciflitudes of the four 133 
of the Year, and the Variation in 1 of 
„% Days. If we take away the Inclinatien, it 
would abſolutely undo theſe Northern Na- 


tions, the Sun would never come neargr us 


+ See Dr. Bentley's laft Sermas, p. 312, Cc. 5th Edition. 


NOTES. 


apf 4. Parti 
ble] Country would have alwa s the fame diver- 

* Da and Night, and the ſame Conſti - 
Seafon, without any alteration.- 


Storms, Thuiider, Deluget and 


gracious God for. 
on 


are indeed 


« than he doth now on the 10th of March, 
the 12th of September. But 
© ther part with the Para//eh; 


= 
« dy of the Sun: this indeed would cauſe 
« variety of Days, and Nights, 


« ſity of 

*« tution o alte 
Some would always have long Nights and 
* ſhort Days, others again ly — 
« Pays and ſhort Nights: One Climate wou 
« be ſcorch'd and ſwelter d with ever 

% Dog-Days, while an eternal December b 


other natural Cauſes, 
greater Da- 


— 


121. 
2 bog, 
an inſt the Wiſdom and Goodnefs of % and De. 
God. Thef: are ſometimes ſent by a juſt and the lagen 
Puniſhment of Mankind; but often de 
and could not be removed without 
e. Theſe Concuſſions of the Elements 


e another. This ſurely is not quite ſo. good 
E 1 tall 


« as the preſent Order of Seaſons, Bu 


«© the Axis rather obſerve no conſtant Inclina- 


« tion to any thing, but vary and waver at 
«© uncertain times and places? This would 
« be a happy Conſtitution indeed ! There 
« would be no Health, no Life nor Subſiſtence 
« in ſuch an irregular Syſtem : By thoſe ſur- 
cc prifng Nods of the Pole, we might be toſs'd 
66 


ckward or forward, in a Moment, from 
« Fanuary to June, nay, poſſibly, from the 


n — of Greenland, to the Fine of Abeſhi- 
4 nia. It is better therefore, upon all accounts, 
e that the Axis ſhould be continued in its 
« preſent Poſture and Direction; ſa that this 
« alſo is a Character of Divine Wiſdom 


See alſo 


46 and | 
25, 26, Cc. 8 | 


Pprejudiciab but more Prejudice would ariſe to the: Univerſal Syſtem by 
the abſence of them. What the genuine and immediate Cauſes of 

them axe I dare not determine: they ſeem in general to derive their O. 
ripin from the unequal hea of the Sun, from . Mutabi- 

hey, and Contraviery/ of things ®. To theſo we may add the Aſperity 

and Inequal ty of the Earth's Suofkce, without which nevertheleſt the 

whole Earth, or the greateſt Part of it, would be uninhabitable. For 
inſtance, we complain of the Mountains as Rubbiſh, as not only diſ- 

figuring the Face of the Earth, but alſo as uſeleſs and inconvenient ; 

and yet without theſe, neither Rivers nor Fountains, nor the Weather 

for producing and ripening Fruits could regularly be preſerv'd +. In 

Mountainous.Countries we blame Providence for the Uncertainty of the 

Weather, for the frequency of Showers and Storms, which yet proceed. 

from the very Nature of the Climate, and without which all the Moi- 
ſture would glide down the Declivity, and the Fruits wither away. 

The Earth then muſt either not bq created at all, or theſe things be 

VIII. The 


NOTES. | 
6 depth of ſuch Caverns, or Quantity of Mi- 
„ terials contain'd in them, remove large pie- 
4 ces of the Surface of the Earth, from one 
«* place to another, in the ſame manner, tho' to a 
* much higher degree than artificial Exploſions 
«© made under Ground; the efftct of which is 
«© ſenſible to a great diſtance. If it happens 
« that theſe Fermentations are in places under 
* the Sea, the Water mixing with theſe Mate- 
et rials, increaſes their Force, and is thereby 
* thrown back with great violence, ſo as to 
40 fern to 4 idto the Clouds, beg ine 
« dqwn again ſometimes in very large | 
„and _— in whole "Hours, which irs 
« fuffixient to drown all that Is near chem. If 
„the Nrmemation be not fo violent, but ſich 


*- onlyas raiſes, large Vapour op Steams, which, 
he Cn thats oh ro- fall occult paſſa- 
6 Serre z theſe bear ite Surface, by 


(50) The ſeveral Objections mention'd in 
this Parograph are ſolidly refuted: . Dr. J. 
in, hi | il; part of 


Clat is Treatiſe on Natural Ev 

whit I ſhall take the Liberty ta inſert as uſqal,, 

and. refer the Reader to the Book itſelf” for the 
. | elf for t 


Having deſcribed the Nature and Ufe of the 
Air's Nahe, and the atid, nitrous, and fal 
phareou Farticſes with which it is hapregnated,, 
which are the Cauſe of Frrmmtatiop, he pro- 
ceeds to account for Earthquakes, gc. p. 190, 
. 2 internal Pare of the k nh 2 
the only. pteper Place fox containing fo large, 
a, Store o Sulph and Nitre, 2nd\Ninerals, 
as is required, for ſo,many thouſand Years ag 

<<. the Earth in its preſent State has, and may. 
yet continue: it muſt neceſſarily be, that, 

« when that ation is made in Tuch ſub- 
« terzangoug Caverns. as are not wide enough 

for the particles to expand themſelves In, or 
_ «6. have no open Paſſage to ruſh” out at, they 

« will, by the foremention'd Law, ſhake the 
Earth to a conſiderable diſtance, tear thoſe 

Caverns to pieces; and according; tg; tha 


* efieir continual ations, are at frſt the, 
<*-'Canſe'of gentle Winds ; and theſe afterwards 
« by their continaal Increaſe, become perhaps 
© Storms, and Whirl-winds, and Tempeſts, 
„which. many, tizyss: deficay, tha Fruit, tear 

ad! ay ” 


* See Note 50. Lee Note 517 


* 
3 
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VIII. The fame muſt be ſald of the Loki and the Ocean. For 'tisThe Number 
mani, ts oor Pru 2 eggetable Sr. Which are the Food of Ani- of Animals 


iſtore, and chat this in exhaled from the Sed, und. an, . 
———_ 7 and fince the Showers and Dews thus be propor- 


elevated, are not more copious thin ſuffice for the Vegetation of 9999 my” 


Hl 


ary, and could not be diminiſhed without detriment to the whole. Vain 7, 
therefore is the Complaint of Lucretius, who arraigns all theſe as "Ta 
7 Neither was che Earth too nartow, not 1 it too La- 
Pour to ſuſtain its Animals: For it was fufficient for thoſe Animals 
which God had given it . But when they multiply above the pro- 
portion of their Food, tis impoſſible that it ſhould be ſufficient; it 
would not be enough if it were all converted into Food. Por a cer- 
rain Proportion is to be obſery'd between the Proviſion and the Eat- 


ers, which if the Number of Animals exceed, they muſt at length ne- 


Re [7 | | ceſſarily 
NOTES. 


up the 1 * 3 * & 11 ſuch Effect, ie; 22 fible to 1 . 
"hy ch ng! R 


« 2 a m mbfe: N rhe 1 vent them. And if we add to this, that. 

4 always fate ſhiphil dſpe- I Bvils ate Jewel an 0 the Nature of 
4 cially if che Earth on , — Ne end ge things. e whhout, hinderitg a much 
er afong with the lighter Vapours, Into the up- greater that they Aa in the moſt cdn- 

« per Region of the Air, where, when a large | * venient Parts, and the moſt guarded againſt 

« Quantity of them is gathered together, — & _ Miſchief that could be; and that there 

« ferment with the acid Nitre, and ng ſo good Uſes to be made of them; we 

'« Fire, cauſe Thunder and Lightning, o- ſhall have no Reaſon to complain of, or find 
Ather Meteors. . This, as far as can gaths- 4 fault with them. Were the Quantity of Gul- 
© thered from Experience and Obſervation of f phura itre much diminiſh' q, there would 
« the Works of Nature, is the Origin and not be. ſufficient to fill the Region of Air 

« Cauſe of thoſe Imperſections and Evils, 4 for the purpoſes of Vegriagan and Life; 
4 which the preſent Conſlitution of the Air, |# but the Ground would grow barren, and the 
& and the Laws of Motion obſerved by thaſe % Animals would-waſte and die: And if there 


« Panels mind x'd wi it, 11 ſubjet © were a much greater Ae . the contrary 


it to, | and genn in ef-| « 2 . 25 happen, . rth would be 
« fects of the Negele ir . 15 is under, and wich- too fat; 75 Plants wauld grow too grofs, 
* out altering the pr Laws of it {rhat is, % and would be ſuffocated and 
10 ellas * *. e than what it 3s, or c e Temperature is therefore as 
4 cad — A aſk orm; the rs] 8 exact 23 it could be, all Circumſtances con- 
& of wie de only to render it & fiderd ; and the mall Enn axe 
„ to Evils - + . wr 180 which he 4 not the general Good:” 


king, compared wi 
4 hana. e li Ser allo tht Word 
® Core ans mob Baden Fit me Cycl po 0 | ord Eari, in Chanhers's 


yp”) 2 A * Fr. £ 
172 $ . * £ * mY c 15 2 LY 


* See Derham's Phy/. Theo/, B. 4. E.: 


tis plain that the Seas und Lakes do not exceed what is neeeſ-Ovot the Food 


—— 
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ceſſarily periſh with Hanger: Want of Proviſion then ought not to be 
made an Objeion:; for if the Number of Creatures to be provided far 
be enlarged above this Proportion, the greateſt Plenty would not ſuffice; 
if this Proportion betwixt the Food and Animals he kept up, the leaſt 
would be ſufficient. Tis our own fault thereſore, not God's, if Pro- 
viſions fail; for the Number of Men may be confined withiu the bounds 
pete by Nature, as might eaſily be ſhewn, if it were worth our 
1 IX. But there's no need of Artifice on this Occaſion; for by our fault 
— of things are come to this Paſs, that even the hundredth part of thoſe 
Mankind 
— The Divine Beneficence has therefore dealt bountifully with Mankind 
Earth, does in reſpect of Proviſions, $751 of; M Liner 


not yet , Oe op LE 5 * 
inhabit it: Vain therefore is the Complaint about Seas and Deſarts. | 


Tis abſurd X. Tis to be obſerv'd in the laſt place, that Anii 8 are of” ſuch a 


for any one to 
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-» 


defire 2 diffe. Nature as to delight in Action, or the Exerciſe of their Faculties, nor 


rent place or can we have any other Notion of Happineſs even in God himſelf *. 
dat nichl Since then the Faculties of both Body and Mind are to be exercis d in 
allotted him; order to produce Pleaſure, where's the wander if God deſtin'd that Ex- 
ince he gil erciſe in part for mis of Food, and connected this Pleaſure with 


that place, it, (51.).. The infinite Power of God was able to produce. Animals of: 
and would o: | rg = 4 
therwiſchave. 

TT -- | NOTES. 


Eatables which might be had, don't meet with any to conſume them. 


| both Body and Mind. 


(51.) Beſide the Neceflity there is for labour, 
in order to reftrain Man ia his prefent State. 
from an Exceſs of Folly and Wickedneſs, 
(which our Author confiders in the two laſt Pa- 
ragraphs of this Chapter) the uſe and advantage 
of it appears alſo from the.manifeſt tendency it 
' has to preſerve and improve the Faculties of 
f uſed in a moderate 
Degree, it preſerves our Health; Vigour, and 


Activity; gives us a quick Senſe and Reliſh of 


Pleaſure, and prevents a 'great- many Miſeries 


- which attend Idleneſs. This is well deſcribed 


N the Guardian N: 131. and the Spectator, 
6. 115. © I confider the Body as a Syſtem 


of Tubes and Glands, or, to uſe a more mm; 
Ste. Ch. 1. 83. parcg, and Ch. 5. $..1, Sub. 4... 


« ſtic Phraſe, a bundle of Pipes and Strainers, 
« fitted to one another after ſo wonderful a 
„manner, as to make a proper Engine for the. 
« Soul to work with. This Deſcription does 
% not only comprehend the Bowels, Bones, 
„ Tendons,. Veins, Nerves, and Atteries, but 


« every Muſcle, and every Ligature, which js . 


© a Compoſition of Fibres, that are ſo many 
© 3 ptible 'Tubes or Pipes interwoven on 
« all fides with inviſible Glandy or Strainer. 


This genera] Idea of - a human Body, wi 
ook it in the Niceties x Paine 4 


* out confidering 

*« my, lets us ſee how abſolutely Lax 
bar is for the right Preſervation of it. There 
% muſt. be frequent Motions. and Agitations, to 


— 


— 
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ſuch Capacities; and ſince the Creation of them was no Inconvenience 


to other Beings who might exerciſe themſelves in a more noble Man- 
ner, may not the infinite G of God be conceiv d to have almoſt 
compelled him not to refuſe or envy theſe the Benefit of Life? Some 


of this kind were to be created, fince there was Room left for them in- 


the Work of God, after ſo many others were made as was convenient: 
But you may wiſh that ſome other Place and-Condition had fallen to 
your Lot; perhaps ſo: but if you had taken up another's Place, that o- 
ther, or ſome (elſe, muſt have been put into yours, who, being alike 


S ungrateful to the Divine Providence, would wiſh for the Place which 


now have occupied. Know then that it was neceſſary that you 
ould either be what you are, or not at all. For ſince every other 
Place and State which the Syſtem or Nature of Things allow d, was 


occupied by ſome others, you muſt of neceſſity eicher fill that which 
you now are in, or be baniſh'd. out of Nature. 1 | 
p in his 


that any other ſhould be turn d out of his Order, and you 
Room? that is, that God ſhould exhibit a peculiar and extra 


i 


Munificence toward you to the prejudice of athers. You ought there- 
fore. not. to cenſure, but adore the Divine Goodneſs for making you 
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what you are. You could neither have been made otherwiſe, nor in oY 


2 better Manner, but to the Diſadvantage of ſome others, or. of the 


NOTE =: | 


«mix; digeſt, and ſeparate the Juices contain'd f“ tween Soul and Body. It is to a Neglect 
in it, as well as to clear — the Inſi-J in this particular. that we muſt aſeribe, the 
1 nitude of Pipes and Strainers, of which it is“ Spleen which is fo frequent in, Men of ftu-, 
« compoſed ; and to- give their ſolid Parts a dious and ſedentary — well as the 
more firm and laſting Tone. Labour or-Ex- ö Vapours to which thoſe of the other Sex aro 
*« exciſe ferments the urs, caſts them in- | ** ſo often ſubjeR.” 
* to their proper Channels, throws off Redun-|* He proceeds to illuſtrate both the Wiſdom 
u dancies, and helps Nature in:thoſe- ſecret Di- and Goodneſs of God, from hie having fitted 
«4 ftrib Ho 8, ons which the Body cannot land obliged us to this Labour and Exerciſe, 
« J3b6h n its Vigour, nor the Soul act with |which is fo neceſſary to our. well-being : which. 
«<<: Chearfalneſs./ I might here mention the | Qbſervation will help us to account for the ſe— 


Effects which this has upon all the. Faculties [cond and third Evil arifing from the Tall, men- 


of the Mind, by the Underftanding [tioned in 5. 9. par. 5. Fitneſs of a State 
Nasen 0 Are 2 allen Man, 


« clear,' the Imagination untroubled, an of Labour for id ſhewn at large «4 | 
«« ning thoſe Spirits that are neceſſary for the | Sher/ock on Fodgment,.C, 1. 4.8. C. and 

« proper Exertion of our Intellectual Facul-¶ Mr. DO in his frf Differtation,. C. 9. p. 98, 
4 dies during the preſent Laws of Union be- c. 2d Edition. ‚ 


e. 


_—_— 
— 
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Concerning 1 1 2 Ferrit, Child: 


hood, aud Old-age. 
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— Fug what his bes ſaid it appears, chat Animals which have 
be repair d ſolid Bodies are naturally mortal; eee 
three Death at firſt fully ſtock d with as, yet their Number being —_— 
were preven- diminiſn d by Death, it would at le be quite * of Inha 


ted by Om- tuts. There might, it ſeems, have been a threefold Remedy for this 
adh, by Evil: Firſt, if God by his Omniporence ſhould prevent the Natural 


Crexion: Effects of the mutual Percuſſion of K olid Bodies, 72. the Corrupti 


ö and Diffolution of themſelves, and the Change or Effufion of theit 


Fluids. For from theſe the Deſtruction of Animals neceſſarily ariſes, 
as theſe do from the Compoſition of Bodies, and their acting on each 
other. Secondly, by leaving Nature to itſelf, and _ it act by U- 
niverfal Mechanic Laws ; and when theſe diſſolution of 
Animal Bodies, that others be ſubſtituted in their Room by Creation. 
Thirdly, by ordering that an Animal ſhould generate its like, and pro- 
vide another to ſupp oly its Place when it declined. 


This thiria II. Who does — ſee that this laſt is. the beſt Method of preſerving 


*r conſtant Number of Inhabitants upon the Earth? For tis the ſame 
bell dee ching, c@reris paribud, with regard to the Syſtem, whether the Earth 
fected with- have theſe Inhabitants which it has at e or others equal i in Num- 
out doing ber and Perfection: but it is not the whether che Laws of 


the Laws of Nature be obſerv'd ar viola tod *. In che 2 Methods Gad maſt 
Were have inerfered every Moment by bis abiblne Power, he uf have 


8 is der Note. 3 7 
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de RI ebe to the Las of Nature, and confounded all the 
Conſtitutions and Orders of th and that without any Benefit; nay 
with extraordinary detriment to the whol: in the main. For ſince 

the univerſal Laws of Motion ate the beſt that could poſſibly be eſta- 
blich d, they would feldom, be. revers'd without damage to the whole *. 

either daes it, become the Wiſdom of.God to have left his Work ſo- 
imperfed as to want continual mending even in tha ſmalleſt Particu- 
. "Twas. 7 mech Hombre for it "tage in ſach 3 

it is, vi⁊. that a new propagated out of 
nimals. themſelves, and by — — ; 

III. And herein we may admire: the Divine. Wiſdom — Goodnefs The Divine 
which bath ſo prudently and. effectually contrived this End. For. ee 
has 2 in all Creatures (as we ſee), a ſtrong and almoſt irreſiſti-dmirtble in 
ble appetite. of pagating their kind, and has render d this act of be cont 
fe eee r agreeable to thera who perform it, that F 

becomes dearet to many than Life itſelf, and if it were left, to 
their Choice, thay wauld. cacher die than loſe their Offspring and the | 
W 7 9 there is ſcarce one that would not protect ies: 
Young at the. baerdef! its on Life. God has therefore, by one ſingle 
os 10h rea ee 
4 neuer 

without 9 of a Power, which would be irregular, —4 
an Imputation on the Skill and Wiſdom of the Architect. Who would 
not prefer ſuch a piece of Mechamſm, where one Machine generates 
another, and continually produces a new one in its turn, without a- 
ny now and extraordinary Intervention of the Artificer, before one 
. cee and every Day require his aſſiſtance and a- 


IV. This Method, u'll {5 fit enci;g gh for the Brutes, many of Why Men are 
| which. muſt — din Hy only by tw Law of their: Nature, bur tommenid. | 
alſo [ ſake of e for whoſe uſe they were, created to ſer vo as tinual dread: 
Food. But Man is hardly dealt withal, who from his very Infancy is of Det. = 
| qr mb Fer ad h mar bien De and wha arc not at alt 

tly foretaſtes, and by ruminat - Whate» concern'd a 
ver bitterneſs there is in — — or Care t . 


of ä nor the Fim theſe Pleaſures, compenſate for ſo 
many 


See Nate. 37. 
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many Miſeries and Evils: The Divine Goodneſs might therefore have 


either conceal'd from Man his Mortality, or elſe removed that innate 


Terror ariſing in our Minds from 


Ways dreadful. (52.) 


This is a ſign 
that the pre- 
ſent Life is a 


prelude 
8 


” 
. 


che proſpect of Death, which isal- 


V. Tis to be confefs'd indeed, that theſe are indications that Man 


has ſome relation to Immortality, and that the State in which he is 
placed at preſent · is not entirely natural to him, otherwiſe he would 
not be ſo uneaſy in it, nor aſpire ſo ea 
ſent Life of Men is therefore either 


ly after another. The pre- 
ign d them for a time, by way 


of Puniſhment, as ſome think, or by way of Prelude to, or Prepara- 


#101 for a better, as our Religion teaches, and our v 
ſuades us to hope 


and 
roved. Be it ſo. But if b 


the Sup 


= 
— 


Nature per 


This is preſumed, ' you'll ſay, and not 
poſition of a future State this 


Difficulty may be ſoly'd, and Providence vindicated, when it is ar- 


raign'd as dealing hardly with Mankind, who is. ſo fooliſh as to be wil- 
ling to call in queſtion the Power and Goodneſs of God, rather than 


admit of ſo probable an Hypotheſis? To which we may add, and be- 
lieved by almoſt all Mankind. But if it were not ſo, God has beſtow d 
other Benefits of Life upon us, which, in our own Judgments, are not 


at all inferior to the preſervation of Life; and this appear 
hence, that we often prefer theſe Benefits to Life itſelf, which we 
ſhould:neyer do, if we did not ſometimes eſteem them dearer 


s from 


to us. 
To 


NOTES. 


(52.) A ſufficient anſwer to this Objection 
_ be found in the laſt Chapter of Dr. Sher- 
leck's admirable Treatiſe on Death, I ſhall in- 
ſert a little of it. There are great and wiſe 


„ Reaſons why God-ſhould imprint this aver- 


ſion to Death on human Nature; 


6s all fa 


becauſe it 
«« opbliges us to to take care of ourſelves, and 
« to avoid every thing which will deftroy or 
* ſhorten our Lives: this in many Caſes is a 
< great Principle of Virtue, as it preſerves us 
| and deſtructive Vices; it is a 
6 great inſtrument of Government, and makes 
* Men afraid of committing ſach Villanies as 
« the Laws of their Country have made-capi- 


— —— 


e, tal; and therefore, fince the natural Fear of 
«« Death is of ſuch great advantage to us, we 
« muſt be contented with it, thoꝰ it makes the 


« thoughts of Dying a little uneaſy: eſpecially 


« if we conſider, that when this natural Fear 
« of Death is not encreas'd other Cauſes, 
it may 


be conquer d or allay'd by Reaſon 
„ and wiſe Conkderation.” P-329- 4th Edi- 


tion. 


—— 


For a farther Account of boch the rational 
and irrational Fear of Death, what it is, and: 


what it ought to be, the Ends and Effecte, and 
alſo the Remedies of it, ſee Norris excellent 
Diſcourſe on Heb. 2. 15. 7 


* Praflical Diſturſes, vol. 4th. 


: 8 


- 
— 


2 


. 


To come to a concluſion: Without an univerſal confuſion of Nature, 
without violence offer d to the Laws and Order of it, the ſame Ani- 
mals could 4 their Life for any conſiderable time, it re- 


mained therefore me ſupply the Place of others ſucceſſively, 
and that the Species be | <a ſince the Individuals could not, 


leſt the whol e Animal kind ſhould prove a thing of but one Age's Du- 
ration. . | AA ITED 
VI. From hence it appears, that the Race of Mortals is to be per- l ger Nies 
petuated by the propagation of their Species; and ſince every Animal t be born 
is in a perpetual Flux, and may either ihcreaſe or decay, it was pro- peak and 
per to proceed from leſs Beginnings to greater; for by this means the henes the 
new Offspring would be leſs burthenſome to the Parents, and the foundation 
Young and Old agree better together. I confeſs indeed Men are born 7g 
defenceleſs and unable to protect themſelves, and leſs qualified to pro- 

vide for themſelves than any other Animals: But God, has aſſign d us 
Parents, Guardians, and Faithful Guides, ſo that we ate never more 
happy than when under their Protection. Hence Childhood, bleſs d 

with the ſimple _— of good things, and void of Care, becomes 

more pleaſant to us any other Age. Hence alſo comes Reverence 

and Relief to the Aged, hence proceeds Comfort to the Mature, and 


Support to the Decrepit. Nay the Seeds and Principles of Social Life 


are all laid in this appetite of Generation. To chis propenſion we 
owe almoſt all the benefits of Society. Nothing therefore could be 
more defirable to Creatures mortal (as we are by the neceſſary Condi- 
tion of terreſtrial Matter) and obnoxious to Miſeries, than to be born 
after ſuch a manner as in the firſt Part of Life, while we are tender, 
unacquainted with things, and put under the Guardianſhip of others, 
to enjoy the Sweets without the Care; in the middle, to pleaſe our- 
ſelves as much in taking care of others; and in the decrepit, feeble = 
Age, to be aſſiſted in our turn by others whom we have educated. 
This Part of the Divine OEconomy is ſo far therefore from needing 
an Apology, that it is rather a Demonſtration of his Goodneſs. © The 
Race of Men was to be repair'd, ſince Death could not be prevented 
without a greater Evil; and that Reparation is order'd in fo wiſe and 
beneficent a way, that nothing can be more worthy of the Divine 
Power and Goodneſs, nothing deſerve greater Admiration. 


S VII. Now 
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VII. Now theſe two Appetites, vis. of Self-preſervation, and the 
The chief / wow. 16 on, 
Appetites are Propagation of our Species, are the primary, the ori inal of all o- 
Prelerv.dlen, tbers. From theſe ſpring Pleaſure and an 2 joyment of 
and propaga- things z from theſe come almoſt every thing is ad\ eous ar 
tion of the defirable in Life. But all theſe are mingled with ſame Evils, which 


| Species. could not be avoided without greater. 


Of Diſeaſes, Wild-Beaſts, aud Venomous 
JJ SE {4 


folution, and . V lid and fluid Parts, and that theſe ſolid Members may. be 
humours to either cut or broken to Pieces,  disjointed, or otherwiſe render d unſit 


Ws 2 for Motion: whence Weakneſs, Languiſhing and Torments; that the 


and Diſcaſes. Fluids alſo are liable, not only to Conſumption, but C ion toa, 
ts Ebullicion, by too intenſe Heat, or Stagnation by Cold : whence 

| proceed various Maladies and Diſeaſes. Fg 3 

| II. Now there are certain Juices in the Earth which we. inhabit, 
The fizength from a mixture of which ariſe Changes and Coagulations. There are 


of poiſons 


uach u- Other Bodies alſo which fly aſunder with greater violence when. mir d. 


ces as re Thus Milk, by the infuſion of a little Acid, turns to Cheeſe and 
Amal, 2. Whey: thus Spirits of Wine and Gun-powder, when touched by the 
riſes from the Fire, run into Flame; and there is nothing to hinder the ſame from 
Sung which coming to paſs in the Blood and Humours of a human Body. Now 
could not be : | * 1 = thoſe 
waved, without taking away Motion. 
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thoſe things which, by being mix'd with them, reſolve, coagulate, or 
render them unfit for Circulation, we call Poiſonous. And if we 
conſider thoſe contraries by which we are nouriſh'd, and in tho fircg+ 
gle or Op of which Nature confiſts, tis ſcatoe conceivable how 
theſe ſhould not often ha Nor can all contrariety be taken a+ 
way, except Motion be away too, as we have ſbewn z nor could 
all theſe things chat are contrary to our Conſtitution be removed, ex- 
cept ſome Species of Creatures were exrinct, or never created; that 
is, our Security muſt have been purchaſed at too dear a Rate. For 
if eyery thing that is in any reſpect nant to us were removed, 


repug | 
it would coſt either the whole Syſtem,” or ourſelves, more Evil than 


we receive from it at preſent, as will u mg er eee, 
that enumerates the Particulars. 
III. Tis to be obſerv d, that the Parts of 'chis-mundens Adden 


which are contiguous to us, viz. the Air, 2 and che = * it» mi 
(elf, are liable to Chan ges; nor could ir poſibly be otherwiſe, if the eaſe 


whole Machine, of which theſe are hut full be thoro ly con- 
ſider d: nor could theſe Changes, eipecially the ſudden ones, always 

with the Temperature of the Humours of human Body. For 

enter into the very conſtitution of the Body, and ite in Fluids 
according to the Laws of Nature: whence ir is thar che due Craſicof © 
the Blood, and Health of rhe Bady, d upon the temperamre of 
the Air and Weather. Hence ariſe peſts, and epidemical Diſeaſes; 
nor could they be. avoided, unleſs the Animals had been made of a 
quite different Frame and Conſtitution. Nay, whatever State they had 
been placed in, would have been ſybje& either to theſe, or o- 
thers no leſs pernicious, For Marble, and the very hardeſt of Bodies, 
are diſſolv d by the viciflitude of heat and cold, moiſt and dry, and the 
other Changes which we are inſenſible of; how much more the hu- 
mours and animal Spirits of Man, on a oor pri of which 


Lie depends. God — indeed, by a favour to us, have ex- 
| | from theſe alterations, or provided 
that they ſhould not hurt us. But what reaſon have ſuch Sinners 


as we now are, to expect it. Tis more to the Ju- 
ſtice of God, 5 leave de Elements o dene, o be carried 
8 2 | WE according 
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Rocks and 
Deſarts are 


iven not to: 


Concerning Natural Evil. 
according to the Laws of Motion, for our Puniſhment, (53.). Neither 
ought we to wonder that God denies the Guilty a Favour, whicheven 
the Innocent have no Right to: nay, we ought to think that he has 
inflicted a very light Penalty on rebellious Man: for ſince the Natu- 
ral Evils we are forc'd to ſtruggle with,' are for the moſt part of ſuch 
a nature as could not be warded off, but by the particular extraordi- 
nary favour of the Deity, God ſhould ſeem rather to have reſumed a 
free Gift, than inflicted a Puniſhment, when he is pleas'd to permit 


them. | | 


IV. If the Earth had been made for the uſe of Man alone, we 
might have expected that there ſhould be nothing in it that was pre- 


Un put judicial or uſeleſs to him; but ſince it was made, as we have obſer- 
ther Animals ved , for the Benefit of the Univerſe, Man is placed therein, not 


for their Ha- 


bitation. 


becauſe it was created for him only, but becauſe it could afford him 
a convenient Habitation; for God muſt be ſuppoſed in this caſe not 
to have adapted the Place to the Inhabitants, but the Inhabitants to 
the Place. If therefore Man can dwell commodiouſly enough in theſe 
Regions of the Earth which are fit for his Purpoſe, he muſt allow 
God in his Goodneſs to give the Earth as many other Inhabitants as 
it can ſuſtain conſiſtently with the Good of Men. Neither is he to 
repine, that the Rocks and Deſarts, which are of no uſe to Men, ſup- 
ply the Serpents and Wild-Beaſts with Coverts. But theſe, you'll fay, 
ſometimes invade the Countries which are moſt delightful, and beſt 
ſtored with conveniencies for human Life, deſtroy the fruits and culti- 
| | vated - 
NOTES. | 


(53.) Our Aathor's Argument here ſeems toy Offenders themſelves, or admonition to others, 
be framed rather in compliance with the com- [or both: and conſequently is a means of the 
mon forms of ſpeaking, than in ſtrict confor- | greateſt Good to Mankind 'in general, and the 
=P to his own Scheme of the 78 Cx, or | very beſt diſpenſation towards them in this de- 
abſolute Meliority in things: which Syſtem | generate corrupt Eſtate, and. the moſt proper 
maintains that God is ftill infinitely benefi- | method of fitting them for, or directing and 
cent, or as kind as poſſible to all, or diſpenſes | drawing them to a better. And if all this 
every thing for the very beſt in the main. Tho'ſ can be effected by the ſame general Laws of 


r mR""" 


what is here introduced by way of Puniſhment, Nature, which -alſo bring Plenty, Health and 


may, if rightly underſtood, be defended as an] Happineſs to the World, here is a double de- 
Inftance of the greateſt poſſible Kindneſs; fince | monſtration of the abſolute Wiſdom and Good 
the only end of all the Divine Sogn is] neſs of its Author. . 
either the Correction and Amendment of the 


* 


* Chap. 3. Note 33. 
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vated Fields, and kill the Men themſelves by Bites and Porſons. I grant 

it; but it may be queſtion d whether it has been always ſo. 

V. For in the firſt Place, this Evil might have had its Origin from Ancient Hi- 
Man himſelf; viz. Rage might be given to the Lion, and Venom to clue, thr 
the Serpent, for the Puniſhment of Mankind, and this antient Hiſto- Wild- Beate 
ries both ſacred and prophane declare. But fince this Queſtion was — 
firſt agitated by ſuch as either denied reveal d Religion, or at leaſt were tures were 
ignorant of it, I would not call that in to our aſſiſtance, nor make once r rate 
ny other uſe of it than as a bare Hypotheſis. 1 
VI. We may affirm then in the ſecond Place, that theſe things hap- 
pen thro' the fault of Men, who, by Wars and Diſcord, make fruit- fd 
ful and rich 1 of Inhabitants to till them, and leave them that theſe 
to the poſſeſſion of Wild-Beaſts and venomous Inſects: Since there- uf. 
fore they neither cultivate them themſelves, nor allow other Perſons ja d waſte by 
to do it, what wonder is it, if God, for the reproach of Men, give 8 
them up to be inhabited by Brutes, Wild-Beaſts and Inſects? T fle.of Man, of 
Parts which we have deſerted belong by right to them, nor do they night belong 
otherwiſe multiply more than is proper. | 3 Pr 

VII. Thirdly: Tis no more repugnant to the Divine Goodneſs to Wemaymore - 

have made an Animal, by the bite of which a Man might be deſtroy d, un _ 
than a Precipice. There's nothing in the whole Earth but what may and veno- 
hurt or kill a Man, if it be not uſed with caution: Meat, Drink, mous Crea- 
Water, Fire. Muſt theſe then not be created becauſe they may hurt other — 
a Man? Nor is it more difficult to be aware of Poiſons and Wild- veniences of 
Beaſts than of theſe: Nay, ſcarce one is killed by Poiſon, or torn by Lien bent 
Wild-Beaſts, of a thouſand that die by the Sword; and yet we don't never quarret 
at all blame the Divine Goodneſs for this. It may be faid, that Iron, Fro. 
Earth, Water, Meats and Drinks, are neceſſary, and on that account | 
the Evils attending them may be tolerated. And who will undertake 

to aſſure us that venomous Animals and Wild-Beaſts are not neceſſa- 
ry“? Muſt we reckon them entirely uſeleſs becauſe we do not know - 

the uſe of them? Muſt we ſay that every Wheel in a Clock is made 
for no manner of Purpoſe, which a Ruſtic underſtands not the defi 
of? But ſuppoſe we grant that theſe are of no Service to us, yet 


they not pleaſe and enjoy themſelves +? 
VIIL You 


See Note 54. Se Note 33. 
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All Animals VIII. You may urge that theſe are not worth the Notice of the 
are under the Divine Providence. Thus indeed proud Mortals, admirers of them- 
divine Fare: ſelves alone, deſpiſe the Works of God: But tis not ſo with the 
therwiſe a- Divine Goodneſs, which choſe that ſome Inconvenience ſhould be- 
peer fal Mankind, rather than a whole Species be wanting to Na- 


IX. If you inſiſt that a Lion might have been made without Teeth 
poem nay or Claws, a Viper without Venom : I grant it, asa Knife without an 
mous Crea. Edge; but then they would have been of quite another Species, and 
tes are of have had neither the nature, nor uſe, nor genius, which they now 
| enjoy. In ſhort, I ſay, once for all, they are not in vain. The very 
Serpents, tho' a Race hateful to us, have their uſes; among the reſt, 

| gather the Poiſon out of the Earth, (54.). Nor is the Country 
' lefs habitable where they are than where they are not. Now, cæteri: 
paribus, Animals ought to multiply; for Life is a Perfection, and fince 
it is as noble a one as Matter will admit of, tis preferable to none at 
all. Tis therefore the Work and Gift of God, wherever he has be- 
A and does not ſtand in need of an Evil Principle for its 


NOTES. 


84) For an account of the various ends and | B. z. Ch. 6. with the References, and Ray on 
uſes of theſe noxious Animals, poiſonous Plants, | the Creation, Part 2. p. 432, Oc. 4th Edition, 
Minerals, &c. fee Derbam' s Anfwer to the a-] or Chamberss Cyc/opzrdie, under the Word 
bove mention d Objection, in his Phy/. Theo/. | Poiſen. | x 
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"BY hs 8 
Concerning the Errors * 25— of 3 Man. 


I. Ince Man (nay every created Being) — of a m_ Human Un- 
8 Nature , tis plain that he ing). 'know every thing. he derſtandin 


he; neceſſarily 


moſt perfect Creatures chereſore are ignorant of many things: Nor ne of 
can they atrain to any other 1 what is agreeable to many things. 
their Nature and Condition: in Truths therefore lie hid 
from every created Underſtanding. ' For perfect and inſinite Know- 
ledge bel to God alone; and it muſt he determin d by his Plea- 
ſure, what every one is to be endow'd with: for he only knows + 
the nature a neceflity of each, and has given hat is agreeable there 
to. Ig e is therefore an Evil of Defef®, and no more to be a- 
voided than the other kind of ImperfeFFion; for an Nature 
(as that of all Creatures is) underſtands alſo 1 y. | 

II. As to human Know! tis confeſs'd that we acquire it by Ve we ſome- 
the Senſes, and that certain denote, not fo much the Na- to mate uſa 
tures, as the Uſes and Differences of things . Now, fince 1 


different — have ſometimes the fame external M — 


of neceſſity ten doubtful, and ſometimes deceiv d by 2 | 


tude of ch. Marks — 
Neither is it ſufficient to the avoiding of Error, that we ſuſpend" © 
dur aſſent in doubtful Caſes, for tis often neceſſary for us (eſpecially _ 
ff we have to do with other Perſons) to act and re- 
folve upon action, before we have thoro'ly diſeuſs d the Point, or dif- | 
cover'd the Truth: on which account it is impoſſidle chat we ſhould 


0 See diew as 1 
+ For @ right Underfnding of this Section, review our Author"; Note A, 


_ 
* 


25 


. 2 
Concerning Natural Evid, 
totally avoid Errors. God muſt therefore either have made no ſuch 
Animal as Man is, or one that is liable to Errors. As Contrariety re- 
ſults from Motion, which is as it were the action of Matter, fo a 
poſſibility of Error is conſequent upon the Action of a finite Under- 
ſtanding. | DOA 

oe - ME if any one reply, that God can immediately reveal the Truth 
not guard us to us in ſuch Caſes: I anſwer, he may fo, nor can it be denied that 
Aways from he has done, and will do it ſometimes: but that this ſhquld be done al- 
out violence ways, would be a violence repugnant to the Nature and Condition of 
Neuste Man, and could not poflibly be done without more and Evils 
| _ ariſing from an interruption of the courſe of Nature. Now we muſt 
diſtinguiſh between thoſe Errors which we fall into after our utmoſt 

| — — and application, and ſuch as we are led into by careleſneſs, 
-negligence, and a depraved Will. Errors of the'former kind are to 
be reckon'd among Natural Evils, and not imputable to us: for they 
ariſe from the very State and Condition of the Mind of Man, and are 
mot to be avoided, unleſs God would change the Species of Beings, 
and order that different things ſhould not affect the Senſes in the ſame 

manner, that is, that there ſhould be no more Species nor Individu- 

als, than there are Senſations in us: for if the Number of theſe ex- 

ceed the Deſcrimination or Combination of our Senfations, variety of 

them muſt neceſſarily produce either the very ſame Senſations in us, 

r none at all, and a great many anſwer to the ſame Senſation, fo 

that we mult certainly be ſometimes impoſed upon by the fimilitude 

of things. Either then the Diſtinctions of our Senſations muſt be 
multiplied ix inſnitum, or the infinite variety of ſenſible Objects taken 

away. But *tis evident that neither could have been done in this 
preſent State. We muſt therefore bear the Inconvenience, not only 

of og ignorant of innumerable: things, but alſo of erring in ma- 

ny Caſes. | Tg | Et 

Man is not "Iv. To this it may be replied, that Error is a Defe& in that part 
— 1 of Man, in the perfection of which his Happinefs chiefly conſiſts; if 
cauſe expo» Therefore he may naturally fall into Errors, it follows, that Man may 
ed to Errors. be naturally miſerable without his fault. But I anſwer: Any parti- 
cular » Evil does not bring Miſery upon us, otherwiſe every Crea- 

ture would be miſerable, as of neceſſity labouring under the E- 
vils of Imperfection. He only therefore is to be denominated * 


rave, 


436 


by 
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rable, who is r greater Evils than his Good  _ 
can requite with Happineſs. So that upon ballancing the Conve- 
| = apa 00 Inconveniencies of Life, it were better for him not to be | 

eo e EY | | | 
V. Tis to be obſerv d alſo, that God has in his Wiſdom and Good- Tho Er 
neſs ſo temper'd our preſent State, that we very ſeldom, if ever, fall e g1t into 
into grievous and pernicious Errors without our own fault. But if without our 
this ever come to paſs, as ſoon, as the Evil preponderates, Life is ta- — hag 
ken away together with the benefits of Nature. Now tis to be e- nicious. 


ſteem'd an Happineſs, and an Argument of the Divine Goodneſs, that 


the Natural Benefits of Life cannot be taken from us, but Life is ta- 


ken alſo. Life then can be a burden to none; nor is it that 
any one ſhould withdraw himſelf. from natural Evils, by voluntarily 
putting an end to his Life. For if theſe Evils be ſuch as take away, 
the Benefits of Life, they alſo bring it to an end. God produced all 
things out of nothing, and gave us Being without our Advice, he 
ſeems therefore;obliged in Juſtice not to ſuffer us to be reduced to a 
State that is worſe than Non-entity, (55.) When therefore any State 
is overwhelmed” with Evils which outweigh the Good, tis reaſonable 
that God ſhould remit us to our former State, that is, let us return - 
to nothing. Neither ought we to accuſe the Divine Power and Good- 
neſs which has beſtow'd as many Bleſſings and Benefits upon us, as 
either the whole Univerſe or our own Nature would admit of; and 
ſince it was impoſlible but that ſome time or other, upon the increaſe 
of Evils, his Gift (viz. Life) muſt become burdenſome, when this 
happens he breaks off its thread. | | = | 0 


NOTES. 
(55) It would be ſo indeed if this. were our, and acute Torments of numerous Martyrs; the 
only State: but as it is at preſent, I fear many | Pains of Confeſſors, the Labours of common 
have nothing but the hopes and expectations of | Galley-Slaves, Wc. But the leaſt hint of this is 
another to ſupport them under almoſt complete | ſufficient, and the common anſwers to it very 
Miſery ; to comfort and encourage them to un-| fatisfactory: as will perhaps * from the 

dergo Evils infinitely greater than all the be-| References to the laſt of the Appendix 

neſts of Life: Evils, which make Life itſelf to this Book, where this Queſtion comes more 
an Evil, and (as our Author ſays) put them into] properly under conſideration. . 

+ Stare works than nothing, itneſs the long“ | 
1 e 
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Our Know- 

ledge is adap- 

ted to dur 
State. 


this could not have been propagated in a natu- 


* 
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VI. But Man, you'll ſay, is ignorant of thoſe things which it was 


his 


ro 


33 Intereſt to know, namely, of Truths that are neceſſary 
attainment of Felicity. It was convenient for our preſent 


State to underſtand theſe; and who will affirm that God has not be- 
ftow'd upon us all the Knowledge which is agreeable to our State? 
We aught therefore never to be deceiv d about ſuch Truths as theſe, 
while we apply all proper diligence to the Search, I anſwer ; If this 


be underſtood of the Hap 


wanting. Bur, ſuch Happineſs ou 


pineſs due to us in this Life, tis very true; 
nor is our Underſtanding ever ſo far miſtaken, as not to inform us of 
the Truths neceſſary to this kind of Happineſs, if proper care be not 


ht to ſuffice us, as may ſerye to 


make Life a Bleſſing, and better t 


indeed was promiſed to the firſt Man by a gratuztous Covenant, (5 


NOTES. 


56.) Tho' the firſt Man might have been 
created more perfect in all his Faculties than a- 
ny of his Poſterity (which, as ſome think, can- 
not be coſy proved from the account we have 
of him in G:z f5*) Tho? this  nowledge might 
have been at firſt much clearer, as coming en- 
tire and adult from the immediate hand of his 
Creator; yet it ſeems highly probable, that 


ral way, that is, by any general pre-eſtabliſh'd 
Laws, as our preſent Faculties are, but Man- 
kind, as -a- ſucceſſive Body, muſt neceſſarily 
have been left to the known Rules of Propaga- 
uon, and the preſent Meth d of improving 
their Intelleds, and deriving all their Notices 
from the common Sources. of Senſation and 
Reflection. And ſo our bountiful Creator may 
be ſuppoſed to have deprived Mankind of no 
Bleſſings he could, conſiſlent with his other 
Attributes, and the order of the Creation, poſ- 
fibly have leſtow'd. Nay, why may not he be 
thought to have converted even this neceſlary, 
unavoidable Imperfection in us, compared with 
the firt Adam, into a greater Perſection ariſing 


n the abſence of it. A Frome 
6.) 
but 


conſequences of it, end of the wonderful Re- 
medy prepared for. it, and promiſed in the ſe- 
cond Adam? We ſeem to be made more high- 
ly ſenſible of the infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs of God, and more thankful for our Con- 
dition, from our knowledge of his juſt permiſ- 
fion of ſo deferv'd a Fall; and his gracious - 
undeſerv'd Exa/tation of us again to a ſuperior 
State, than if we had conceiv'd the Miſery at- 
tending human Nature to be (as-perhips moſt 
of it was) a neceſſary 1 of our being 
-created in this inferior Claſs. But whether this 
Notion be allow'd or not, the Scheme of Pro- 
vidence relating to Paradiſe, &c. as deliver'd in 
Holy Scripture, if taken altogether, can be no 
juſt Objection againſt the moral Attributes of 
God. He created Man entirely innocent, and 
abſolutely free, which Freedom was abſolutely 
neceſſary to his Happineſs (as will appear un- 
der the head of Moral Evil.) He gave him 
the Means and Abilities to. complete his Hap- 
pineſs, and placed him in a World every way 
fuited to his Condition. This Liberty made it 
poſſible for him to loſe that Innocence, tho' he 


— 


both from cux nctions of his Fall, and the 


Ses Bayle under the Wird Adam, Remark D. And Curcellzi Inflit. Rel: Chrit. I. 3. C. 8. 
p. 108, Cc. And Diſſert. de Pecc. Orig. d. 11. or Epiſcopius Inf. Theol. I. 4. C. 6,7. p. 35 8,359. 
1 See Nichols's Conference-with a Theift,. p. 220, 221. 1 Edition. + 


? 


| had but one fingle opportunity of doing it 2 
hs | and. 
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but when that was once broken by 
manded to thoſe imperfect Notices which could be had from an im- 
perfect Underſtanding, and the Information of the Senſes; which yet 
are not in the leaſt to be Wr had Man a Right, nor could 

| i be 


NOTE S. 


and it was highly reaſonable and neceſſary that 
he ſhould Foy Ah This one Opportuni 
he embraced, Var it does not ſeem poſſibſe 
for God himſelf, tho' he ſoreſaw it, to have 
revented, conſiflently with that Freedom he 
had for good reaſons given him, and determinꝰd 
thus to exerciſe} and ſo alter'd his Nature and 
Circumſtances, and conſequently made it ne- 
ceſſary for God alſo to change his Place and 
Condition, and to withdraw ſuch extraordina- 
ry favours as his infinite Wiſdom and Good - 
neſs might otherwiſe have thought proper to 
beſtow. Thus, with his Innocence, Man loſt 
all Title to a Continuance in Paradiſe, and of 
conſequence became naturally liable to the 
common Evils and Calamities of a tranſitory 
Life, and the Pains attending its Concluſion. 
Thoſe that deſcended from him, and partook 
of the fame Nature, muſt neceſſarily partake of | 
the ſame Infirmities; in particular, they muſt | 
inherit Corruption and Mortality. Which Evils, 
tho we now lament them as the chief Parts of 
our Fore-fathers Puniſhment, yet could: not in 
the preſent Circumſtances of things be preven- 
ted ; nor indeed, were fuch a Prevention poſ- 
fible, would it be in the main deſirable; as 
will a immediately; nay theſe, by a moſt 
wonderful Scheme af Providence, are infinite- 
ly ourweigk'd, and made the means of bring- 
ing us to much greater 2 Faith in 
him who was promiſed from the Beginning, 
and hath in theſe latter Days brought Life and 
Incanragtihi/ity to Light. Since the Fall of 
| Man (ſays the incomparable Sherſect on Death, 
p. 101.) Mortality and Death is neceſſary. to 
<< the: good Government of the World: no- 


4 it be were it filled with immortal Sinners! 


© that in a very ſtupendous way, by giving his 


I, 
Sin, he and his Poſterity were re- 


« the Execution of it: ſome Men are fo out- 
& ragiouſly wicked, that nothing can put a 


1 ſtop to them, and t the Miſchief they 
« do in the World, but to cut them off: this 
« is the Reaſon of Capital Puniſhments am 


„ Men, to remove thoſe out of the Worl 

« who will be a Plague to Mankind while 

© they live in it. For this reaſon God de- 

* ſtroy'd the whole Race of Mankind by a De- 

a — of Water, excepting Mab and his Fa- 

% mily, becauſe they were incurably wicked: 
For this reaſon he ſends Plagues and Fa- 

© mines, and Sword, to correct the exorbi- 

© tant Growth of Wickedneſs, to leſſen the 

* number of Sinners, and to lay Reſtraints on + 
them. And if the World be ſuch a Bedlam -_ -- 
« as it is under all theſe Reſtraints, what would 


And again, p. 103. When Man had fin- 
« ned, it was neceſſary that he ſhould die, be- 
*« cauſe he could never be completely and per- 
« fectly happy in this World, as have al- 
* — = and the only poſſible way to 
% make him happy, was, to tranſlate him into 
« another” World, and to beſtow a better Im- 
* mortality on him: This God has done, and 


% own Son to die for us; and now we have 
© little-reaſon to complain that we all die in 
ou r Chrift, 
66 Cc. a 

A great many more A ts on this Sub- 
ject may be ſeen in the ſame Book, Chap. 3. 
2. All which muſt be obſerv'd to relate 
chiefly to the Government of Man after. his 
Fall: the Fall itſelf will be accounted for in 


« thing elſe can give a check to ſome Men's 
„% Wickedneſs, but either the Fear of Death or 


8% Dr J. Clarke on Moral Evil, 


the next Chapter. See Note 106. 


15 211, &c, and Limborch D _ L. 3. C. 2. U 2. 
and Jenkin's Reaſon. of the Chriſt, Relig, vol. 2. 54. 5th Edition. | | 


C. 13. p. 253, 254. 5 
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he naturally attain to greater Perfection. For when the Faculties of 
our Souls were injured, and the health and vigour of our Bodies im- 
pair'd by our own Vices, as well as thoſe of our Parents; our natural 
Perfetions muſt neceſſarily be impaired alſo. For fince our Know- 
ledge is to be acquired by Care, Induſtry and Inſtruction, if Mankind 
had continued innocent, and with diligent care communicated true 
Notions of things to their Poſterity; and had not infected their Off- 
ſpring by Example, Inſtruction, or any Contagion attending Propa- 
gation, we ſhould have been leſs liable to Errors; nay free from per- 
nicious ones; and have enjoy d a more perfect Knowledge of things. 
For our native intellectual Faculty would have been ſtronger, and 
being better ſfurniſh'd both with the Means and Principles of Science 
than we now are, we ſhould more eaſily have prevented the Occa- 
ſions of Error. All pernicious Errors therefore, at leaſt in Matters of 
Neceſſity, are to be imputed to our own Guilt, or that of our Pa- 
rents *. | | 
VII. If any be fo ungrateful as to murmur ſtill, and affirm, that 
| Weprefer he would not accept of Life on theſe Conditions, if he might but 
— have his Choice; and that himſelf is the beſt Judge of his own Inte- 
niencies, be- reſt, and he no Benefactor that obtrudes a Gift upon a Man againſt his 
fore Death. Will: that conſequently he owes no thanks to God on accountof Life 
which Life he would refuſe : We muſt reply; that thus indeed impi- 
ous Men and Fools are ufed to prate, but this does not come from 
their Hearts and Conſciences. For none are more afraid of Death, 
none more tenacious of Life, than they that talk thus idly. A great 
many of them profeſs that they don't believe a future Life, and if fo, 
they may reduce themſelves to the wiſh'd-for ſtate of Annihilation as 
ſoon as they pleaſe, and caſt off that Exiſtence which is ſo diſagreeable. 
No Perſon therefore, except he be corrupted in his Judgment, and in- 
3 himſelf in Error, can ſeriouſly prefer Non. exiſtence to the 
preſent Life. (57 | 5 | 
1250 | VIII. But 


e NOTES. . 
(59.) * Self. murder is ſo unnatural a Sin, “ many ſad Examples what a diſturbed Imagi- 

« that *tis naw-a-days thought reaſon enough | © nation will do, if that muſt paſs for natural 
© to prove any Man diſtracted. We have too | © Diſtraction; but we ſeldom or never _ 
# . _— 66 t 


Fr what relates to the Dofirine of Original Sin, 6c. ee the latter end. of the next Sefipn,. 
an Note 58; | 1 wy 
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VIII. But if any one think fo from his Heart, he is not fallen into Some pur 
this Opinion ſrom any natural Evil, but from others which he brought 5, m{l<s 2 
upon himſelf by wrong Elections. We ſee many Perſons weary of Life, account of 
but tis becauſe of their bad Management, leſt they ſhould be ridicu- * — but 
lous for miſſing of Honour, of Riches, or ſome empty End which "x "Rd 
they have unreaſonably propoſed to themſelves. But very few have 
been excited to Self-murder by any natural and abſolutely unavoidable 
Evil or Error. Life therefore, of what kind ſoever it is, muſt be look d 
upon as a benefit in the judgment of Mankind, and we ought to pay 
our grateful acknowledgments. to God, as the powerful and beneficent 
Author of it. Nor will it be any prejudice to the Divine Goodneſs, if 
one or two throw Life away in deſpair. For it is to be ſuppoſed, that 
this proceeds not from the greatneſs of any natural Evil, but from 
Impatience, from ſome depraved Election; of which more hereafter. 
For none of the Brutes which are deſtitute of Free- will, ever quitted 
its Life ſpontaneouſly, thro the uneaſineſs of Grief, or a Diſtemper. 
If any Man therefore has killed himſelf voluntarily, we muſt conclude 
that he did this, as all other wicked Actions, by a depraved Choice. : 
- IX. As to the ſecond fort of Errors, into. which we are led, not by — — Þ 
nature, but careleſneſs, negligence, curioſity, or a depraved will, the 1 
number of theſe is greater, and their effects more pernicious: nay Laber Lal fs 
theſe only which load and infeſt Life with intolerable Evils, ſo as to — _ 
make us with that we had never been, But fince they come upon us mong Moral. 

thro' our own fault, they are not to be reckon'd among Natural Evils, Evil. 

but belong to the third kind, viz. the Moral, to which we haſten: 
But we muſt firſt ſum up what has been deliver d in this Chapter. 


/ 


NOTBS. | 


<* that mere external Sufferings, how ſevere ſo- | © die when they ge yet Natuge taught 

ever, tempt Men to kill themſelves. The e them to live as ong as they could ; 'and we 

_ © Stoics themſelves, whoſe Principle it was to | © ſee that they ſeldom thought themſelves mi- 
break their, Priſoen when they. found them- | ſerable enough to die. Sherfck on Provi- 

F ſelves uneaſy, very rarely put it into practice: | dence, C. 7. p. 249, 250: ad Edition. See alſo 

Nature was too for their Philoſophy . Note 104. and Oh. 2. pats 7. 
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SECT V. 


Containing the Sum of what has been ſaid on 
Natural Evils, Ir 


The whote I. IN order to give the Reader a better view of what has been ſaid 


* already, we muſt conceive this whole World as one Syſtem, 
m, o 


Auch ewery Whereof all particular things are the parts and Members, and every one 


ching isa has its place and office, as the Members have in our own Body, or the 
part. Rafters in a Houſe, the Doors, Windows, Chambers and Cloſets: 
| Neither is there any thing uſeleſs or ſuperfluous in the whole: and 
in order to unite all more clofely together, nothing is ſelf-ſufficient, 
but as it is qualified to help others, ſo it ſtands in need of the help of 
others for its more commodious Subſiſtence. And tho” in fo immenſe 
a Machine we do not clearly perceive the connection or mutual de- 
pendence of the parts in every reſpect, yet we are certain that the 
thing is ſo. In many Cafes tis fo evident, that he will be eſteem'd a 
Mad-man who denies it. Since therefore the World is to be look d 
upon as one Building, we muſt recollect, how many different parts, 
and how various, ſo grand, ſo magnificent an Edifice ſnould conſiſt 
of. We may defign a Houſe, divided into Halls, Parlours and Clo- 
ſets; but unleſs there be a Kitchen too, and places ſet apart for more 
ignoble, more uncomely Offices, twill not be fit for Habitation. The 
ſame may be affirm d of the World and the frame of it. God could 
have filled it all with Suns: but who will engage that ſuch a Syſtem 
would be capable of living Creatures, or proper to preſerve Moti- 
on. He cools have made the Earth of Gold, or Gems: But in the 
mean while deſtitute of Inhabitants, He that has lived a Day or 2 
| _  - without 


? 
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without Food, would prefer a Dunghill to ſuch an Earth. God could 


have created Man immortal, withour Paſſions, without a Senſe of Plea- 
fure or Pain; but he muſt have been without a /6/:4 Body alſo, and 


an inhabitant of ſome other Region, not the Earth. He could have 


made the whole human Body an Eye, but then it would have been unfit 
for Motion, Nutrition, and all the other functions of Life, He could 
have taken away the contrariety of Appetites, but the contrariety of 


Motions (nay Motion itſelf) muſt have been taken away with it. He 


could have prevented the fruſtrating of Appetites, but that muſt have 
been by making them not oppoſire; for tis impoſſible that contrary 
Appetites, or ſuch as deſire what is at the ſame time occupied by 
others, ſhould all at once be ſatisfied. He could, in the laſt place, have 
framed Man free from Errors, but then he muſt not have made uſe 
of Matter for an Organ of Senſation, which the very Narure of our 
Soul requires. 9 4 1 mu 


II. In ſhort, if the mundane Syſtem be taken together, if all the; ne nel 
Parts and Seaſons of lit be compared with one another, we muſt be- and all its 


lieve that it could not poſlibly be better; if any part could be 
changed for the berter, another would be worſe; if one abounded 


by 


parts be ta- 
ken together 
none eould'-: 


but for the: - 


with greater Conveniencies, another would be 2 to greater E-be changed - 
ection 


vils; and that neceſſarily from the natural Imper 
tures. A Creature is deſcended from God, àa moſt perfect Father ; but 
from hacking as its Mother, which is Imperfection itſelf. . All finite 


things therefore e of nothing, and are nothing beyond their 


Bounds. When therefore we are come to the bounds which nature 


has fer, whoever perceives any thing, muſt heceſlarily' perceive alſo 


that he is deficient, and ſeek for ſomething without himſelf to ſup- 
port him. Hence come Exils, hence oppoſition of things, and, as it 
were, a mutilation in the Work of Hence, for the moſt part, 


Men fear and defire, grieve and rejoyce. Hence Errors and Dark- 
the# humas 


veſs of the Mind. Hence Troops of Miſeries marching 
Life: whether theſe grow for the puniſhment of Mortals, or attend 
Life by the neceſity of Nature; that is, whether they" proceed: from 
the conſtitution of Nature itſelf, or are external and acquired by our 

Choice. Nor need we the bloody Battle of the Ancients, ner the ma- 
licious God of the Manichees for Authors of them. Nor is it_any A- 


gument againſt the Divine Omnipotence, that he could not a 


of all Crea rf. 
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144 | Concerning Natural Evil. 
Creature in its own Nature neceſſarily imperfect, from that native 
Imperfection, and the Evils conſequent upon it. He might, as we 
have often ſaid, have not created mortal Inhabitants, and ſuch as 
were liable to Fears and Griefs: nor, as will be declared below, 
ſuch as by their depraved Elections might deſerve Puniſhments: but 

with to the Syſtem of the whole, twas neceſſary that he ſhould 
create theſe or none at all: either the Earth muſt be repleniſh'd with 
theſe, or left deſtitute of Inhabitants. Nor could any of the forego- 
ing particulars be omitted, but that very Omiſſion would bring along 
with it much greater Evils. ö LE 

Hence the III. From hence ſprang the Error of the Epicureans, who preten- 

Error of the ded that this World was unworthy of a good and powerful God. 

Epicureans They, we may believe, knew only the leaſt part, and as it were the 

only the Sink of the World viz. our Earth. They never conſidered the good 

— 2 and beautiful part of Nature, but only contemplated the Griefs, 

of it. Diſeaſes, Death and Deſtruction of Mortals, when they denied that 
God was the Author of ſo many Evils: In the interim they forgot 
that the Earth is in a manner the Filth and Offscouring of the 
Mundane Syſtem: and that the Workmanſhip of God is no more to 
be condemn'd for it, than a Judgment is to be form'd of the beau- 

of an Houſe from the Sink or Jakes. They were ignorant alſo 
that the Earth was made in the manner it now is, not for itſelf 
alone, but in order to be ſubſervient to the Good of the whole; 
and that it is filled with ſuch Animals as it is capable of, with a due 
Subordination to the Good of the Univerſe, and the Felicity of 
Souls that inhabit the purer and brighter Parts of this Fabric, viz. 
the Ætber and the Heavens. Theſe are as it were the Gardens, Parks, 
and Palaces of the World; this Earth, the Dungbill, or (as ſome will 
have it) the Work-houſe. Nor is it a greater wonder that God 
ſhould make theſe, than the Luteſtines, and leſs comely, but yet ne- 
Cedſſary Parts of human Body. Laſtly, they are unmindful that more 
and greater Good is to be found here chan Evil, otherwiſe they 
themſelves would reject Life: and he that has more good than E- 

vil is not miſerable exe he will. If therefore we would compare 

the Good things with the Evil: if we could view the whole Work- 

manſhip of God: if we thoro ly underſtand the Connections, Subor- 
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dinations, and mutual Relations of things, the mutual aſſiſtance which - 
they afford each other; and laſtly, the whole ſeries and order of thein; 

it would appear that the World is as well as it could poſſibly be; and 

that no Evil in it could be avoided, which would not occaſion a grea- 

ter by its abſence. | ws oa 1 ae 
IV. We have endeavour'd to clear up theſe Points, and I hope effec- ly to the 
tually, as to this kind of Evil. For, upon the ſuppoſition of our — 
Principles, which, by the way, are commonly acknowledg'd, ſome gr“ Since 
raves Evils muſt inevitably be admitted; and if even one could a- it ariſes from 
riſe in the Work of an infinitely wiſe and good God, there's no occa- e na 
ſion for the Bad Principle as the Origin of Evil, for Evil might have created Be- 
exiſted notwithſtanding the Divine Omnipotence and Infinite Good- i*83, and 


could not be 


neſs. The difficult Queſtion then, Whence comes Evil? is not unan- zvoided 

ſwerable. For it ariſes from the very nature and conſtitution of crea- without a 

ted Beings, and could not be avoided without a contradiction. And gan- ie 

| tho' we be not able to apply theſe wh to all particular caſes and 
circumſtances, yet we are ſure enough that they may be applied. Nor 

ſhould we be concern'd, that we are at a loſs to account for ſome 

ticulars; for this is common in the Solution of almoſt all natural 

Phænomena, and yet we acquieſce, For preſuppoſing ſome Princi- 

ples, ſuch as Matter, Motion, &c. tho' we are ignorant what Matter 

and Motion are in any particular Body, yet, from the variety of theſe, _ 

we take it ſor granted that various Compoſitions and Qualities pro- 

ceed. In like manner alſo we are perſuaded, that from rhe various 

kinds of Imper fection neceſſarily inherent in things, various Species of 

Evils ariſe, tho' in ſome the manner in which this comes to paſs does 

not appear, agreeable ro what we experience in Light and Colours; 

we are certain that Colours ariſe from the different diſpoſition, refrac- 

tion and reflection of Light; but yet none can certainly tell how it is 

reflected or refracted when it forms a blew, a green, or any other Co- 

lour: So that I dare affirm, that the Origin of natural Evil is more 

eaſily afſign'd, and more clearly and particularly ſolv'd, than that of 

Colours, Taſtes, or any ſenſible Quality whatſoever. ns 

V. I confeſs, that according to this Hypotheſis, Natural Evils pro- This econ. 

cced from the original Condition of things, and are not permitted by ciled with 

N 3 . e 


Hiſtory, 
which. does 


not attrilute all kinds of natural Bvil to the fall of the firſt Man. 


. Of Moral Emil. | 
God, but inorder to prevent greater, which ſome perhaps may think. 
repugnant. to ſacred Hiſtory, and the Doctrine of Moſes. For they 
will haye it, that the abuſe of Free-will was the Cauſe of all natural 
Evils, and that when God created every thing good and perfect in its 
kind, it was afterwards corrupted by Sin, an fbjected to natural E- 
vils: but this is aſſerted without Proof. For the Scripture no where 
teaches that there would have been no manner of natural Evil, if 
Man had not ſinned. God indeed made all things good and perfect in 
their kind, that is, he created and ſtill preſer ves every thing in a ſtate 
and condition fuitable to the whole Syſtem of Beings, which it 
need have no Reaſon to repent of except it will. But neither the 
Goodneſs of God, nor the Perfection that belongs to the Nature of 
things, required that all natural Evils ſhould be removed: for ſome 
created Beings have Evils inherent in their very Natures, which God 
muſt of neceflity either tolerate cr not create thoſe things in which 
they do inhere. If therefore the ſacred Hiſtory be carefully exami- 
ned, it will appear that ſome kinds of Evils are attributed to the Sin 
of. the firſt ] but others not. Of the former kind are, fir, the 
Mortality of Man, who would otherwiſe have been immortal by 
Grace. Secondly, the Barrenneſs of the Earth, and growth of noxious 
and unprofitable Plants in the Room of fuch as were fit for Food, for 
the puniſhment of Mankind. Thirdly, that hard Labour neceſſary for 
providing Food, which is a conſequence of the former. Fourthly, 
that impotent Affection and Neceſſity of Obedience whereby Women are 
made ſubject to Men. Fifthly, the pains of Child-birth. Sixthly, the 
Emnmity between Man and the Serpentine kind. Seventhly, Baniſhment 
aut of Paradiſe, i. e. as SA to me, an Expulſion out of the State 
of Grace, in which the Favour of God had placed Man above what 
was due to his Nature. Theſe, and ſome others, are expreſly enu- 
merated as puniſhments of the Firſt Fall. (58.) But beſides 2 


NOTES. 
(58.) For an account of the Scripture, Hi- 


flory relating to the Fall of Adam, and the con- 


C. 1. p. 3. Note b, and SY p 97, Cc. or 
ſequences of it, both. upon himſelf and his Po- 


Bp. Taylor's Polemical Diſcaunſes, p. 614, 615, 
4 oa % alſo — Theol. Chrift. L. 3. 
" "rity, ſee Böst's Boyle's Lech Serm. 5. 2d Set.] C. 8 4, 5. or — de Libero Arbitrio, &c. 
er's general Repreſentation of reveal d Reli- or Curcellei Rel. Cbriſt. Inſtit. L. 3. C. 14, 15, 
Part 1. C. 4 and Dr. J. Clare on Meral 16, and his Diſſert. de Pecc. Originis. 
„2% e or D'Oyly's four Diſſertations, | | 
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chere are many conſequent upon che necefſity of Matter, and condr- | 
ning ee mtyeey Samos — to induce us to believe de 

ſe in 
5 Tis to be obſerv'd farther, have Gi ute ot nitted By God The Evil 


ſe, but for the good of the Gelee, 8d git ths thin g to 

| time of Man himſelf, For as to Mortality, it was by no 1 pes chende aß 

dient for the Syſtem, that a ſinful Creature thould erjoy un,οmdͤh, permitted for 
which was not, owing to its nature, but granted by an extraordinary the good of j 
favour of the Deity. Nay, God ſems to have forbidden our firſt Pa- andalſo of 
rents the ufe of the Tree of Life out of mere Compaſſion, leſt if their Man himſeli: 
Life ſhould by virtue of it be prolonged, they ſhould live for ever 
miſerable, Even this Puniſfunent, as all others, contributes to the 
reſtraint of bad Elections, and the preparation of a new way co Hap 
=p For when Man tranſgreſſed, and a perverſe abuſe of his Free- 
Wil was once incroduced, there wopld have — — 

the Divine continued eo preſerve underfiandng 
an eaſy Food, and the other Gifts of the Primeval State, to che 
thereof, as well as to the Innocent. Tis notorious how exorbitant 
Elections are even amongſt the Cares and Labours which Mortals un- 
dergo in providing che of Life; and how perniciaus = 
of Parts becomes, when, upon a corruption of the Will, it degeneraves - 
into Cunning : how much more intolerable then would it be if the 
Fear of Death were away; if the fame facility of procuring Food, 
the ſame vigour of Intellect, which our Firſt Parents enjoy d were con- 
tinued to their corrupt Poſterity. (59) 

VII. Nay, to confeſs the _— it could not poſſibly continue; for, Morality, 
let there be never ſo great Plemty of Proviion, it might be all corrup- Kö 
ted by the voluntary Aer of one 1 our Firſt Parent had eaſes, &. 
therefore once tranſ what h he conceive of his Po- 527 the 
ſterity? Or, by what Right hl = claim theſe ſupernatural Wend in 
Gifts of God? certainly by none. All then are made mortal, not only — 
chro the Juſtice, but the Goodneſs of God. * while Men are ob- 


U-2 - lig'd 
„„ „„ NOTES. 


(59) See Sherlock upon Death, C 2. F. 1.|ferr'd to in the beginning of Note 56, parti- 


par. 3, 4, and C. 3. 6. 3. As to the Vigour of |cularly Mr. D' 575 firſt Baer. C. | 
our Firit Parent's not, ſee the Authors re- | ” 4 e 


lig'd to 
Nature by their depra 
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ved Elections. 
undergo all theſe Inconveniencies, than to be left to ourſelves without 


. 
- 


le with Hunger, Thirſt, Diſeaſes and Troubles, few 
them are at leiſure to run quite mad, and leap over all the bounds. 


Tis better therefore for us to 


reſtraint in this corrupt Eſtate. For by that means we ſhould bring 


upon ourſelves ſtill greater Evils. 


NOTES. 


(60.) Thus our Author has, I think, ſuſh- 
ciently accounted for all forts of Natural Evil ; 


and demonſtrated the 73 Carry, or Melio- 


rity of thirgs in the Univerſe, taking the whole 


(as we always ought) together: at leaſt, he has 


laid down ſuch Principles as may be eaſily and 
effectually applied to that excellent End. He 


has clearly proved, and cloſely purſued this one 


fingle Propoſition thro' all the above mention'd 
Particulars, viz. that not one > w Evils or In- 
conveniencies in our Syſtem could poſſubly have been 
prevented without 4 greater: which is an ample 
Vindication, an evident Proof of all the Di- 


vine Attributes, in the original Frame and 


Government thereof. And indeed this ſeems 


But theſe belong to reveal'd Reli- 


lon, and this is nor a proper Place to treat on them at large. (6o.) | 


/ 


to be the beſt and moſt convincing, if not the 
only proper Method of handling the Argu- 
ment and examining the Works of God, ſo as 
to attain a due ſenſe of, and regard for the Au- 
thor of them. Which Maxim therefore, we 
conclude from the numberleſs inſtances of its 
apparent Validity, ought to be allow'd, and 
may be ſafely inſiſted on, tho“ by reaſon. of our 
reat ignorance of Nature, it cannot always be 
b clearly applied. However it has been alrea- 
dy applied ſucceſsfully to the Solution of the 
moſt material Difficulties in the preſent - 
ſtion, as — appear more fully from the Au- 
thors refer d to in the foregoing Chapter. 
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| Tutrodudicn, containing the Subſtance of the Chapter. 


come next under conſideration : we àre now to trace out the -. 


Origin of theſe, and ſee of what kind it is, whether they 
flow from the ſame Source with the Natural, viz. the neceſ- 
ettion of created Beings; or we are to ſeek for ſome other 

entirely different from it. 3 6 | 8 
By Moral Evils, as we ſaid before, are underſtood thoſe Inconve- 
niencies of Life and Condition which befall ourſelves or others thro' 
wrong Elections, For it is plain that ſome inconveniencies happen 


H*: IN G given ſome Account of Natural Eyils che Mora 
fary J. 


without our knowledge, or againſt our Wills, by the very Order of 


natural Cauſes ; whereas others come upon us knowingly, and in a 
manner with our Conſent (when we chooſe either theſe themſelves, or 


ſuch as are neceſſarily connected with them.) The Moral are to be 
fatter kind of Inconveniencies; and he muſt be 


reckon'd among the 
eſteem'd the Cauſe of them, who knowingly, and of his own accord, 


brings them either upon himſelf or others by a depraved or fooliſh 


Buy, 


* 


— 
on 
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But, in order to make this whole Matter concerning Moral Evils 
more fully underſtood, we muſt conſider in the ___ 


1ſt Place, What the Nature of —_ TH 
2dly. That our Happineſs chiefy chiefly n Elections. 
EX» kind of A aid to be made amiſi, or 
4thly. — we come to fall into depraved or wicked Elections. 
: 30 How ſuch Electiłuns can be reconciled with the Power and 
Gade of God. | 


SEC T. J. 
emen * Nature of Eleftions. 


: SVUBSEOT. L 1 

4 View of thes Opinion who admit of L = | 

nen. 
That it is not 


— —. F hit any ching 4 200 Alen m „ „we 
armee dcp. 1 ere gare vo find it in chat Part which weste WEIS, wt 
ſentation of Liberty. There is mo | about which the Learned arc fs whip 
the Opinions ſtent with thermſelves, Ur tore Gvided from each other. Nor is it an 
Liberty. eafy Matter te undetfiand em, er ue give u Certain and true hy who 
Some ac fancation of their Opinions, I think they way 3 
Liberty from two Sorts, both admitting of a Liberty; One of them from exterral 
e Non, and not n internal Neceſity; but the 9 from 
Sen er bock. 

diy alſo. i II. As 


cee Mae Boil; 2 151 


Il. As for #2] cam underfiond che Opinion af che former, it is this: the fer 
| Pil. they obſerve that there arg certain; Anpetites implaneed in us by Opinion 
Nature, which are not to be eftecm'd. uſeſeſi, but contribsting to- Hefe 
— our Preſervation, as was ſhewn before; and that fame thing Appetites 
are naturally agreeable, ſome contrary to theſe. Appetitas: that the — — 
former, when preſent, pleaſe and impreſs a delightful Senſe of hem- binn. 
ſelves; the latter diſpleaſe and create uneaſineſa Theſe: therefore are 1g. | 
called incommodious, woubJlome and Evil; and thaſe.cormodiews, f . 
convenient and Good. we cent, Evil. 
III. Secondly, That Nature has given us. Reafon, a Mind or Intel- Things area. 
la, whereby to iſh Conweniencies from Inconveniencies, e Appetit, 
Good from Evil. And ſince theſe may be conſider d by the Mind in ;n:chree-fold 
a three-fold hence alſo ariſe three kinds of Good and Evil; Ah, 
namely, Plesſent, Profiteble and Huf. As 
IV. For i Good be conſider d only with regard to the Appetite, 
which is delighted with che . of it, * <cquicices i in n 


tis called Pleaſant. | agreeable 
*Y3:.M the Appetite is e. led Pleaſant, . 


V. But if it be not agreeable to the 6 ES of 8 but only That which 
connected with ſomething elſe which is of tr pam 
Pleaſure, and on that account only be defirable, — * P- thing which 
Stable. For tho' the Appetite cannot eome at the immediate Enjoy- — aq 
ment of it, yet the Mind makes uſe of it in order to procure thofe called prof-. 
_ — it can enjoy, and from thence” it is eſteem d convenient, table. 
"VI But, fince that which is agreeable to one Appetite, may be re- That which 
1 or leſs agreeable WN and that which pleaſes now, e the Under 
ve ſome things connected with it, which may be dees er- ſtanding tobe 
wards, there is need of enquiry and 'deliberarion, in order to procure Ging, conf 
. ant abſolute Good, i. e. one which, all Apperites and Times a is abſo- 
will afford as great, as certain and durable a Pleafure or Delight as lutely y good, . 
poffible, For this end therefore was the Mind or Underſtanding gi — 
ven us, that we might be able to determine what appears fitteſt to 
done upon a view of all ſuch things as create pleaſure or uneaſineſs 
for the preſent or the future. And what is thus d by the Under- 
ſtanding to be the beſt, if there be no Error in the Caſe, muſt be 


look d upon as Hangſ. For that is honeſt which is agrecable to a ra- 


* 


„„ f MY Boil.” 


tional Agent; but it is agreeable to a rational Agent, and Reaſon itſelf 


directs, that, all things conſider d, we ſhould prefer that which 
brings the greater, more certain and more durable Advan- 
tages. | | : | 
" Inſtances in WII. The Defenders of this Opinion reckon theſe three kinds of 
— ug Good to be Moral fo far as they reſpect Man, becauſe they fall under 
ſuch things the Government of Reaſon. But fince all things cannot be always had 


as are 38ree- together, a compariſon muſt be made between them, and that em- 


able to the 


Rational braced which appears to be the beſt. Now the kinds may be com- 
Appetice. - pared together, as well as the ee of each kind. For inſtance, 
Health is a thing pleaſant in itſelf, and deſirable above all things that 


relate to the Body, but for the preſervation of it Medicines muſt be 


ſometimes taken, which of themſelves are far from being agreeable to 
the Appetite, but as they are means to an End which is in itſelf de- 
3 they are ſaid to be profitable, and on that account fit to be 
choſen. Now the Goods of the Mind are greater, more certain and 
more durable than thoſe of the Body; if therefore they cannot be had 
without the Loſs of Health, or even Life, right Reaſon dictates, that 


Health, or even Life muſt be deſpiſed in regard to theſe. For this 


appears tobe the moſt convenient, all things conſider'd, and on that ac- 
count is Bonęſt: and as Goods of a different kind may be compared to- 
gether, ſo may alſo particulars of the fame kind, as any one will find 


t confiders it. . >! 1.6, Sg 
He that can VIII. As to Liberty, the Men of this Sect will have it to conſiſt in 


attasbisown this, that among all thoſe Goods an Agent can embrace that which 


— pleaſes him beſt, and exert thoſe Actions which his own Reaſon ap- 


dingto the” Fudgment in Matters is free. For example, he that is ſound in Body, 
: and has his Faculties and Limbs entire, if all external Impediments be 
removed, is at liberty to walk: for he can if he will, and nothing but 
' his will is wanting to exert that Action. 


Bar they ur. IX. But as to the Actions of the ili itſelf, namely, to will, or to 


pole tht we ſihſpend the Act of Volition, they think that it is determin d to theſe, 
min d to not by itſelf, for that is impoſſible, but from without. If you aſk 


chooke cither from whence? They anſwer, from the Pleaſure or Uneafine/i pens 


goodneis or 
iſagreeable · 


neſs of objects, perceiv'd by the Intel lect or Senſes; and that therefore we are got free as to the Adds of the. 


Will, but ouly of the inferior Faculties, which are ſubject to the determination of the Will. 


*- * 
* 
* 
9 


free accor- hee: For, according to theſe Men, he that can follow his own + 


FL 


8 „ 
. 
A 


Of Moral Evil. 
the Underſtanding or the Senſes; but rather, as they imagine, from 


* 
#* 
* 


us 4b extra, not from the Will itſelf, and are not in its power, but a- 
riſe from the very things; tis manifeſt, according to theſe Men, that 
we are not free to will or not to will, at leaſt from Neceſſity, with re- 


gard to the immediate Acts of the Will. Some of them therefore ex- 
preſly deny that Liberty belongs to Man with regard to theſe Acts, or 


that an Election can be ſaid to be free, or Man himſelf in that reſpect: 
They will have it therefore, that Liberty 
reſpect to the inferior Faculties which are ſubject to the Government 
of the Will, and diſcharge their Functions when the Man himſelf has 
willed : that is, a Man 1s free to walk who can walk if he pleaſes; 
but not to will; - for he receives the Will to walk from elſewhere; 
nevertheleſs, he that can do what he wills, according to them, is free, 
tho' he be neceſſarily determin'd to will. (61.) Na 5 


NOTES. 


(61.) The moſt remarkable Defenders of this I ſelves; nay, the more it does * them, 
Opinion, among the Moderns, ſeem to be | the more evident! 


Hobbs, Lacke, (if he be conſiſtent with himſelf *) will a r to be the exerciſe of a Se/-moving 


e preſent or urgent Uneafineſs : ſince therefore theſe are produced-in | 


belongs to us properly with 


they are ſo. The thind , 


Leibnitz, Bayle, the Authors of the Philoſophical 
Enquiry concerning human Liberty, and of Cato's 
Letters. But in order to have a more diſtin 
Notion of the different Schemes of Authors all 
ofefling to treat of Human Liberty, Free-will, 
2 Let us in the firſt place recite the ſeveral 
Powers or Modifications of the Mind, and ob- 
ſerve to which of them Liberty is or may be 
apply'd. Theſe are commonly diſtinguiſh'd in- 
to Perception, . Judgment, Yolition and Aion. 
The two former are generally neceſſary, or at 
leaſt always paſſive: For I cannot help ſeeing a 
Light when my Eyes are open, nor avoid judg- 
ing that two and two make four, whenever I 
think of that Propoſition z tho' I may hinder 
that — by ſhutting my-Eyes, as well as 
prevent that Judgment by reflifing to think of 
the Propoſition. The Will then may properly 
ſaid to influence or impede theſe f, 


_ 
but this does not make them leſs paſſive in them 


© See Note 65. ; + Seo Note 82. 


| Enquiry. ON 


Principle, and as ſuch, cannot properly be mo- 
ved or influenced by any thing elſe. The laſt 
is the exerciſe of the inferior Powers, the ac- 


| tual production of Thought or Motion: this is 


generally directed by, and an immediate conſe- 
uence of Volition, on which account ſeveral 
uthors have confounded them together; but 
tho' they be properly both Acts of the Mind, 
yet they are certainly diſtin ones: the for- 
mer is an ability of chooſing ſome particular 
Thoughts or Motions, the — is a power of 
producing theſe Thoughts or Motions purſu- 
ant to the act of choice, or of putting that 
choice in execution. A careful diſtinQtion be- 
tween theſe will help us to judge of all ſuch 
Authors as have either uſed them promiſ- 
or been content to treat of the laſt only, as 
moſt of thoſe Perſons have that are cited in the 
14th and following Pages of the Philo/ophical 


Thes 


Rs 
1444 ..4.4.4 


33 
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If this be fo, 
all our Ac- 
tions are 


— 
. 


- 


= it is variouſly apply d. 
_ ſome content themſelves with — 
ts Freedom from external Compſon only, from 
being forced contrary to its own bent — in- 
elination; and indeed it would be very ſtrange 
$9 ſuppoſe it otherwiſe : For to ſay that it may 
be drawn a contrary way to that which the 
Mind prefers and directs, is to ſay, that it max 
tend two contrary ways at once, that a Man 
may will a thing againſt his Will, or be ob- 
lig d to will what at the ſame time he does not 
will : but then ſuch a Freedom as this equally 
belongs to the two former Powers, which can- 
not be forced to perceive or judge otherwiſe 
than they do perceive or judge, otherwiſe than 
28 Objects appear, and their own Natures re- 
quire; it may be apply d to any thing the moſt 
neceſſary, nay the more neceſſary the better. 
Others therefore have contended ſor an abſo- 
Jute exemption of the Will from all impercep- 
üble Byaſs or Phyſical Inclination, from all 
internal neceſſity, arifing either from its own 
frame and conftitution, the impulſe of ſuperior 
Beings, or the tion of Objects, Reaſons, 
— Sc. which appear'd to them the very 
effence of human Liberty, the ſole Foundation 
"Morality. And. indeed theſe ſeem to be 
only Ferſons that ſpeak out, and to the 


1 


dee 


1 


/ 


nee, fince we 
are conſcious that in fac all ſuch Actions, ſap» 
the Organs to be rightly diſpoſed, fol- 
e determination of the Will; and alſo, 
chat in 9 1 are no farther awra/, nor we 
accountable for than as they; do ſo; we 
muſt therefore go up higher than this before we 
come at valuable Liberty, and the main 
Queſtion will be, Whether Man is free to think 
or reſolve upon, to will or chooſe any thing 
propoſed, as well as to exert his other Facul- 
ties in conſequence of fuck a Reſolution, Will, 
or Choice. This is the only Point worth diſ- 
puting, and indeed if Liberty be not here tis 
no where. For if the Mind be abſolutely de- 
termin'd to chooſe in a certain manner in any 
given Circumſtances, its other ſubordinate Fa- 
poſed to be andeter- 


culties can ſcarce be ſup e 
min'd ; but the ſeveral Actions which depend 
thereon will all follow neceſſary conſe» 
quence. Nay, upon this Hypotheſis there is 
3 no ſuch thing as choice or action in 


n; but all are Paſſions A in a chain 
of neceſſary Cauſes and EfſeRts. And indeed 
all who ſuppoſe any external Determination of 
the Will (meaning a 
fſtible one) they 
Gan, Anxiety for the abſence 
laft Determination of the Judgment, are involy'd 
in the ſame con how man Steps ſoe- 
ver they may take to remove the Difficulty. For 


Point, as ſhall be ſhewn in the following 


to Action only, and define- it to be a 

wer of either actually taking up or laying 
. Thought, of beginning Motion or 
ſtopping it according to the preference of the 
Mind. or Will, Int if this be all the Liberty 


otes. | 
* a great many will confine their Idea 


it is equal to me, if what I call my Choice or 

Action be neceflary, wherever that Neceffity 
placed. *Tis the fame thing whether I be 
ed upon and over-ruled by one immediate- 

Cauſe, or drawn on by ſevera} ſueceſſ vel _ 

ry v. g. that I am neceſſitated to 1 

aſt reſult. of my own Judgment. 


Exiſtence of ' things follow certain- Mprevanc 


? 


oY. b 
to de done; we either will i, N che Ack of Volielon 0 
ning ie according ee eee r or 1 


15 


the Uneaſineſs pears in che preſeur State and 
e een werk e ther, is 
derermin' 


XI. Bur when the Election is made, i 


then they ſay we are free, inrelpoBof f er not ftv necef. e ene 


free; not 


ficy, but only from Compulſſon; for it is plain chat tio dat gur from dees 
will is wanting, and ſuppoſing us to will them, they nt ily fol- — 


low. For inſtance, when nothing hinders a Man From walkin but 
his own Will, ſu poſing fing this Volition, it cannot be, conceiv'd but 
. eos Wnt 
acco to are 
derermin'd 2 elf, vi. by the convenirnce or incorive- 
nience of things or circumſtances) the actions of the inferior facul- 
ties will be no leſs neceſſary, for they, will depend on the fame cir- 
cumſtances and acts of the Will, which, as they are neceflary, theſe 


actions will ey Tho, according to diem, thare· 


NOTES. 


22 aan mol bi be. 
to affirm, that it is no Fe 

Wale 2105 we mein ali i 4 
* of what is metaphorically ſuled a £24 
' Power : of, 3 | 


drances cauſe certain Ponce, k e. 

* ure or pain; theſe Perception; form a fly 

7a ment, this Judgment determines the Vi 
this Wil produces An. All this is fix d and 
inevitable, every Link of the Chain is ually 
' neceſſary, and 'tis all one to me on which my 
Detetminations hang: "Tis as good to take for Mitias, Now, the Idea of this Powe 
them from the firſt as laſt, ſince the ſuppoſed ay _ and of ſuch exe iſs of it, is 


choice or action is as much out of er, fre 
nf. onys the Pb of Aten to be altes 


or as incapable of being alter d or determined, and to be obtruded on * 


me, as the exiftenite of external things. Tis A 
eaſy to obſerve how deſtructive this and the N elle, and cotſequently. * 2 
ſuch; Se moving Tower 


Ide. den vi in d e e evils dy f ; Bang 
wich mu a is or of its EX nv 
4128. the Caſe vu god Fad, 4 27 


hes, and can, I think, 555 av be ſecured” 
2 Principles neg] . our 1 1 .C PR, to” ly 3 
1 of which i in Get 2 Mation, Fair 
N bee f . , — rr. * not * F : Neeeffty of Me. 
thertys ion or an an ien. ſuperior to, an 
Notes 68, 68, 82. E le. by the ing wr, 26 ga nle- 


* Remarks on the Philoſophical Reidy, p- 6. 
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of them openly profeſs to believe that this is. the Caſe. 


According to 
their opinicn 
there is no 
contingency 

in things, 
nor could 


any thing be 


By Evil the 
underſtand 
nothing more 


than hurtful. 


to be imperſect, that Word 


Words necgſſary Agent, in either Senſe : Unleſs 


Will, 


mean 


% 


0 Moral Evil. 


fare. there be -no Compulfion. of the Will, yer there is Neceſiity,. from 
which Neceſſity nothing in the World will be free; nay a — many 


XII. Now, from this H 


eſis, which they extend to the Di- 


vine as well as Human Will, the following Corollaries ſeem deduci- 


ble. 


18. 
is. 


tor or ſome others; which Senſe is 


quently the beginning off Motion cannot be in 
Nat which is moved neceſſarily, but in the 
ſuperior Cauſe, or in the efficiency of ſome 
4 other Cauſe ſtill ſuperior to that, till at length 
% we arrive at ſome Free Agem. Where, 
tho the Doctor's Definition of Agency ſeems 
2 includ- 

ing the power of beginning Thought as well as 
ion (which are two diſtin Species of Ac- 
tion, and proceed from different Powers, tho 
they be o confounded together, and com- 
| 123 term) yet it 


rehended under the ſame 
3 us an evident contradiction in theſe two 


46 
2. 
66 
c 


he uſes the Word Agent in both Senſes toge- 
ther, and then his Reaſoning will be falſe, ſince 


what is acted on and determin'd by another in | 


regard to its Thought, Will, &c. and in that 
Senſe nord by a ſuperior Efficiency, - my yet 
Have a power of beginning real corporeal Mo- 
tion (which is a quite different ſort of Action) 
in conſequence of ſuch pre-determin'd Thought, 

ts. and in that ſenſe be an Agent, tho 
not a moral one. But what ever the Dr. might 
mean by the Word Agent, his Argument will 
hold in either of theſe two Senſes r vix. 
that nothing can be ſaid to a2 either in think- 
ing or moving, whieh does does not properly 


NOTES. 


neceſſary Action is the ſame as 


. Firſt, that nothing in Nature could be done otherwiſe than it 
For, the whole Series of things being as it were connected toge- 
ther by Fate, there's no Room for Chance or Liberty, 
call'd : Contingency then is removed out of Nature. 


done otherw iſe than it 


XIII Secondly ; That nothing more can be underſtood 
7 or wrong made Elections, than that they are prejudicial to 


properly. ſo 


by wicked 
the Elec- 
very remote from the vulgar one; 


$'8-* 


Thought or Motion by ſomething elſe , and ak 
ſo, that every thing cannot be ſo put either in- 
'to Thought or —— and therefore, that 
there muſt be ſome firſt Cauſe of both Thought 
and Motion. | 

And will not the ſame Argument hold - 
ly for. ſome firſt Cauſe of Exiftence p If the 
Dr. can ſuppoſe a. firſt Cauſe of all Thought 
and Motion (as he does here, and we think ve- 

reaſonably) why may he not alſo ſuppoſe a 
firſt Cauſe of all Exiftence ; and ſo entirely ex- 
| clude that antecedent Neceſſity which he has oſten 
Recourſe to as a kind of ſupport of the exiſtence 
of the firſt Cauſe, but is oblig'd to exclude 
from its Will and Actions? Is it harder to 
conceive how an Eternal Independent Being, 
or Firſt Cauſe, may exiſt without any antece- 
dent Neceſſity, than how it can will or act 
without any ? 

But to return to the chief Deſign of this 
Note, We ſee. how neceſſary it is for us to 
fix the preciſe meaning of the Word 42ien in a 
Controverſy of this kind, and if the Significa- 
tion of it as laid down above be allow'd, then 
ve Action, 
or beginning a thing and not beginning it at 
the fame time, and in the ſame reſpect; in 


tradiction. 


d:gix the Thought or Motion, but is put into 


which terms every one perceives it to be a con- 


\? 


for in that Evil Elections ark blamed] OY being hurtful; but for 
being hurtful without Neceſſity, and becauſe they are made otherwiſe 
than 2 ought to have been: In this Hypotheſis then there is no E— 
lection made amiſs. (63.) Nor can any thing be faid to be done other- 
wiſe than it ought to be: for what could not poſſibly be done —— | 
wiſe, is certainly done as it ought; ſince it 2 eee 7 


and neceſſary „ und KA). WI; 

XIV. Thirdly; By the — all Evil wou'd- be in 99 — 

ſtricteſt ſenſe Natural, for it would derive its Ori gin from natural and *? po 4. — 
neceſſary Cauſes. The diſtin d ion then would be loſt between natural count of hu- 
and moral Evil, as commonly: underſtood. There would be no Mo- pan Miſery, 
ral Evil at all. For that only is reckon'd Moral by the common con- lool. . von 
ſent of Mankind; of which the Man — — roperly the Cauſe; a0 5 
but no body looks upon himſelf as proper Cauſe of a thing Fefe 
which he could not avoid, or to which he — 12 — by natural 
Cauſes, and ſuch as were antecedent to the Will. For every one 
blames himſelf only on this account, becauſe he was of himſelf neceſ= . 
farily the Cauſe of Evil to himſelf or others. Thoſe Inconveniences 
which come by Neceſſity, he looks upon as Miſeries, as Misfortunes, 
but never as a Crime. Thefts therefore, Adulteries, Perjuries, nay, 
the Hatred of God himſelf, and whatever we eſteem baſe in. Villanies . 
(as well as the diſgrace and pu niſhment attending them) muſt be pla- 
ced to the account of human Miſery and — bar by no 
means reckon'd. criminal, nor any more repugnant to the Will of 
God, to his Juſtice, Purity or Goodneſs, than Heat or Cold. 

XV. Fourthly; When therefore we blame a Thief, Adulterer, Mur- , AMal chit 
therer, or perjuf d Perſon, when theſe Crimes are arraign'd as ſcanda-is reproy'd, 
lous; this is not done becauſe they have deſerv'd it, or becauſe theſe noten 
things are in themſelves really ſhameful or culpable; but becauſe that ic but be. 


Infamy may be a means of deterring the guilty Perſons or others 3 
him from 


NOTES. mw 


2 


(63.) Leibnitz declares it to be his ſettled O- | © rance.” If this be always the Caſe, we cer- | 
pinion , * That whenever we reſolve or will J tainly can never will amiſs or unreaſonab] 
3 contrary to an evident Reaſon, we are car- f{ince that Reaſon which appears to be the 


tied by ſame other Reaſon ſtronger i in appea- ſtrongeſt ought always to determine us 
. Remargues ſur le Livre ds POrigine du Mal. p. 483. 


© 


| 
i 
| 
| 
' 
} 
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the like EleQtions. And this is the only Reaſon we reproach 2 
Thief, Er. and not a fick Perfon, with —— 
may eure a Thief, &c. but can do no Good to a ſick Perſon. 


puniſüments XVI. Fiſtiiy; Malefactors are puniſh'd, not becauſe they deſerve 
are apply das Puniſhment, but becauſe it is expedient, and Laws are made uſe of 


Medicines to to reſtrain Vices, as Medicines to expel Diſeaſes; Men ſin therefore 


— after the ſame manner as they die, v:z.. becauſe an eſſectual 


Laws uſeleſs, was not apply d. And yet Laws are not entirely uſeleſs, Gnce they 


— © prevent ſome Vices, as es protraQt the Deachs of ſome diſcaſed 


Perſons: and a Perſon infected with the Plague be as juſtly cur 
off by the Law, as a Witch, when — dane hope of a- 
voiding the Contagion. (64. | 

We aze obs XVII. Sixthly; We are oblig'd to repay good Offices, fnce by bo- 

— only ing thankful we may excite the Benefactor to continue or increaſe his | 

in proſpect Benevolence, and alſo induce others to do us Service. And hence it 

Zu comes to that we are oblig d to be ul towards God and 
Men, but not to the Sun or a Horſe, , becauſe God and Men 
may be excited by thanks to ſome farther Beneficence; whereas the 
Sun or a Horſe cannot. Thus no regard is to be had to a Benefit 
receiv'd, but only to one that may be receiv'd; nor are we oblig'd to 
be grateful rowards a moſt Benefactor for what is bur 
only for the proſpect of what is to come. All ſenſe of Gratitude 
then, as commonly underſtood, is deſtroy'd, for the Vulgar reckon him 
a cunning, not a gratefyl Perſon, who returns one favour merely out 


of hopes of another. | 
According XVIII. Seventhly; If this Opinion be true; we muſt 8 


g aan Pollo, for l will . IS dle kaſt be in our own „but 
nion, hu- prior oe 
pineſs is | TIM 


impoſſible. "INN cepens upon things wich adn Ne} Wal ON 


NO 27 E. S. 


All this, and a deal more to the Enquiry, S p: 94, We. and much the 
_ por apy by-Bapla, Cuntien! Didllanney, p 260g. 


ſ: purpoſe, is e aſſerted (as: indeed: me 
ink neceſſary. conieq . * of de Hae et —.— bare reeital: of ſuch — will, Thape, . 
ſis) by Hobbs *% by:the Author: of the:Bhiloſo> be judg dia ſuſheient — them. 


dee bis Treatiſe en human Liberty, or Bp-Bramhallts Wanks, pr 678, 
= 0 : | - ' 


1 Of Moral Evi, 
entirely depend on external Objects. 


55 


* — any) 


maſt, according to them, — Fowler rare 
tion of thofe things which are to the * 2 


contrary to theſe are preſent, or the agretabie ub ſunt, we muſt necef- 
farily be uneaſy, and white we ſtruggle with Anxieties we cannot be 
According to this Hypotheſis therefore" ie follows, chat r 
Happincts neceflarily ſuch an t as we have 
of, and that this is at the ſame time impoſſible. For who can hope 
that all external things (with Which he has to do) ſhould be fo tem- 
per'd as in every reſpe& to anfwer His Wiſhes, ſo as never to want 
— he deſires, or be forced to endure any thing contrary to his na- 
N l If Ha pineſs ariſes from the of thoſe 
4 to the Faculties and Appetites, and which 
hoy Gate Fa. their innate, or at leaſt a apparent Goodneſs; if al- 
ſo the Will is neceſſarily determin'd to theſe, — to the Judg- 
ment of the Underſtanding, or are ng oc — 45 every Man 
muſt neceſſarily want a great many things whit has choſen, and 
bear a great many which he n would not, than which nothing = 
is more inconſiſtent with Felicity. For we cannot poſſibly conceive 
any State of Life wherein all e anſwer to the natu r conſe 
In vain then do we hope for Happinels, if it depend upon external Nn re 
Objects. tho the Argu⸗ 
XIX. This, ms great deal more that might be added, muſt ſeem ent from 
hard and * to the common Notions of Men, and cannot be phe wr 
believ'd without extraordinary Prejudice to Mankind. I confeſs i i= bed eneyes 
deed, that, for the moſt part, one cannot argue well agal nn <1" Opn — 
nion from its conſt e are true which dice againit 
have uenees hard enough: not to mention eafily we mi- Ofen, 
fake 1 in ucin conſequen CES. But yer when theſe are acktiowledged to be atten» 
by the Authors . ; and, if bel d, would prove detrimental hem, e | 
do Morality, they bring no ſmall prejudice againſt yy nion which ity i 7 they 
is attended with them, and recommend ys to ſame as more cle © 
le, tho' it be not ſupported by any ſtronger Reaſons. 
XX. "Tis to be obſerved alſo, that among the foregoing Authors. I All thoſe 


xeckon thoſe who declare that the Will is — by = laſt Judg- e del 
3 os mT is ret 


| Operations will be eſleemed to be of the ſame Opinion ok the founes, and are prefied. with the ſame con 


ſequences, 
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. ſhall examine a little into his 
[7 — Subject. Having firſt of all defin'd 


4 the 


termination, 


be properly an active power? i. e. as © 
2 ba ſſi ve Þo 


Of Moral Evil. 
ment of the Underſtanding *, which has taken with a great man 
Philoſophers; and, in ſhort, all who maintain that the Will is paſ# 


in Elections. For theſe muſt be eſteem'd to have the ſame Sentiments 


of Liberty with the former, which way ſoever they explain their O- 


pinion; as may ap 


from hence, that moſt of em expreſly deny 
that Indifference belongs to the Nature of the Will; their 


mion 


therefore is attended with the ſame conſequences as the former. (65. 


NOTES. 


. 65.) As Mr. Locke has particularly labour'd 
.the point before us, and ſeems to defend by 
turns the ſeveral Principles which our Author 
attacks here and in the following Section, we 
thod of treat- 


rty to be A power in any Agent to 

% do or forbear any particular Action, accor- 
„ din 
ind, whereby either of them is preferr'd 
* to the other ||.” He takes a great deal of pains 

. to prove, that ſuch Liberty does nor belong to 


the Will: which is very certain, granting his 
n 


- ſenſe of Liberty to be the right and only one, 
fince by his Definition it is evidently ſubſe- 
quent to the choice or preference of the Mind, 
and only relates to the executiqn of ſuch choice 


| by an inferior faculty T. But then, beſide this 


Idea of Liberty, which is nothing to the pre- 
ſent Queſtion, there is another previous and e- 
qually proper one, which regards the very 


both which I think amount to much the ſame 
thing with common Underſtandings, ſince in 
e firſt place we only ask, Whether this er 
{e 
to Mr. Lo: wer) and in the ſecond, 
Whether the Mind be adive in exerting this 


Power calbd Will? and both which will be 


* Againſt this Notion ſee Sect 5. Subſect. 2. par. 13. 


1 C. Of Power, 5. 8. + See Note 6. 


See Mr. Strutt's Remarks on Lockes Chapter of Power, p. 38, Oc. 
? 


to the Determination or Thought of 


de- 
preference or direction of the 
Mind itſelf, and which could not poſſibly be 
- overlook'd ; he proceeds therefore to ſtate the 
Queſtion concerning that, which he would not 
have to be put, whether the Will be free ? but 
- whether the Mind or Man he free to will ? 


equally impro veſtions with regard to his 
former ſenfe er as Word Free, i. e. as only 
applicable to the Actions ſubſequent on Voli- 
tion. However, he goes on in the ſecond 
place to enquire, whether in general a Man be 
free © To Will or not to Wil when any 
Action is once propoſed to his Thoughts, as 
«« preently to be done.” In which reſpe& he 
determines that a Man is not at liberty, be- 
cauſe he cannot forbear Willing ,* ; which, if 
taken abſolutely (not to mention its inconſi- 
ſtency with his notion of ſuſpenſion ) tho” 
it comprehends (as he ſays) moſt Caſes in Life, 
yet is not of the leaſt Importance. For, whit 
does it ſigniſie to me that I muſt neceſſarily take 
one fide or the other, right or wrong, 8 
as I can chooſe either of them indifferently ? If 
I can will or chooſe either of the two, here's 
fall room for the exerciſe of Liberty; and 
whether I can or no, ought to have been Mr. 
_ next — he Anſwer to which 

$ eaſy, tho* per not ſo reconcila- 
ble wich his Hy theks. TS inſtead of 
meddling with it, he flips this abſurd Query 
into its Room, viz. Whether a Man be at Li- 
berty to will which of the two he pleaſes ? or, 
which is the ſame, Whether he can Will what 
Wills? Sect. 25. f. and then, inſtead of telling 
us in which Caſes the Will is free, or the Man 
free to Will, or whether he be ſo in any Caſe 
at all (as might have been expected) he goes 
on to give us another Explanation of the word 


Liberty, which is till confined to Action, and 


aecſtion. 


conſequent]y foreign to the preſent Queſtion. 1 
| In 


o® & 23, 24: 


Af . 56. J. 14. Ce. 


1 


* 


Freedom be juſtly 


He: Of Moral Evil. 


f 


SUBSEC.T. Il 


An Opinion a propoſed m general," aſſerting Liberty 


from 


Neceſſity as well as Compulſion. 


"P18 Opinion dererines almoſt the ſame with the former 
1 concerning the Goodneſs or agreeableneſs of Objects 


Appetites, nor is there much difference in what relates to the diſtinc- 


tion of Good into Pleaſant, Profitable, Honeſt : Except that 


the Appetites, to Good, Pleaſant, Profitable and Honeſt; but determines this to be the differen 


it refers 


Honeſt 


a Man and Brute, viz. that the one is determin d by its bodily Appetite, the other by himſelf. 


\ 


In the next place he defines the Will over a- 
gain“. Which (fays he) is nothing but a 
power in the Mind to direct the operative 
Faculties of a Man to Motion or Refi, as far 
* as they depend on ſuch direction.“ By 
. — if he — On this Power of 

recting the operative Faculties, is rl 
ative (in the ſenſe above mention'd) or Ply 

1 


cally indifferent to any particular manner o 


recting them, i. e. is an ability to dire them 
either to Motion or Reſt, without any natural 
Byaſs to determine it (or to determine the mind 
to determine it) toward one fide always rather 
than the other: If, I fay, he intends to imply 
thus much in this. definition of Will, then ma 

redicated of that ſame Will 


bor of the Mind in the exerciſe of it) not indeed 


his kind of Freedom, i. e. that of afing, which 
belongs to another Faculty ; but Freedom in 
our ſenſe of the Word, i. 2. a certain phyſical 
Indifference, or Indeterminateneſs in its own 
exerciſe ; which is what moſt Men underſtand 


* , 29. 


| 


NOTES. 


by Liberum Arbitrium; and whether there by 
ſuch a _— as this in tn _ — 
here have A roper on. For 
there be, then 822 an abſolutely ſelf- 
moving Principle which does not want any 
thing out of itſelf to determine it, which has 
no phyſical connection with, and of conſe- 
ence, no neceſſary Occaſion for that grand 
terminer Anxiety, which he has afterwards 
taken ſo much pains to ſettle and explain, and 
which ſhall be conſfider'd by and by. But here 
he flies off again, and inſtead of determining 
this, which is the main. point of the controver- 
ſy, and wherein Liberty muſt be found, or no 
where, as we obſerv' d in Note 61. I fay, in- 
ſtead of ſtating and determining this great * 
ſtion, Whether the Will, or the Mind be abſo- 
lutely i dent upon, and phyſically indif - 
ferent to all particular Acts, Objects, Motions, 
Sc. or necelfarily require ſome foreign Mover; 
he ſeems to take the latter for granted, and im- 
mediately proceeds to the following Queſtion, 


$5. 
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with 

former in 

— 
cia 

in che 


in th 
relating to 


ce between 


4 


of 


f Moral Euil. 
Honeſt to the Duty which a Man owes to God, himſelf and: other 
Men, as a Member of Intellectual Society, rather than to the na- 
tural Appetites; and thinks that we are to judge of the Agreable 
neſs of things from that, rather than from theſe. As to the Elec- 
tion which the Will makes on account of theſe, it aſſerts that 


162 


this proceeds from the Will itfelf, and that à free Agent can- 
not be determin'd like natural Bodies by external Impulſes, or like 
Brutes by Objects. For this is the very difference betwixt Man and 
the Brutes, that theſe are determin'd according to their bodily Ap 
tites, from whence all their Actions become neceſſary, but Man 
has. a different Principle in him, and determines himſelf to Action. 
IL This Principle whereby Man excells the Brutes is thus explain d 
by the Defenders of the following Opinion, if I take their * 
35 | right: 


That the 
chief Good 
is neceſſari- 
ly defir'd, | 
but others | 
are not, becauſe they may be repreſented by the Underſtandirg in different reſpects. 
NOTES. 
What determinrs the Will? The Meaning of 
which, ſays he“, is this, What moves the 
% Mind in every particular inſtance to deter- 
© mine its general power of directing to this 
or that particular Motion or Reſt? This 
Mr. Locke calls, for. ſhortneſs ſake, determining 


the Will; and declares, that what thus deter- 
mines it either firſt to continue in the ſame: 


be granted, at leaſt without 22 to 
human Liberty. For, in this ſenſe to affirm, 
that the Will or Mind is determin'd by ſome- 
thing without it, is only ſaying, that it gene- 
rally has ſome Matives from without, according 
to which it determines the above mention'd 
Powers, which no Man in his Senſes can diſ- 
pute. 99 


ſtate or action, is only the preſent Sat igfactiun in 
it: or ſecondly to change, is always ſome Un- 
caſineſi T. By which Words if he only meant, 
that theſe Perceptions are the common M:tives, 
Inducements, or Occafions whereupon the Mind 


in fact exerts its power of willing in this or 


that particular Manner; tho' in reality it al- 
ways can, and often does the contrary (as he 
ſeems to mean by ſpeaking of a Wi// contra- 
Ty to Defire , of raifing Deſires by due Conſi- 


_ deration “, and forming Appetites A; of a 


Power to ſuſpend any Deſires, to moderate and 
reſtrain the Paſſions, and hinder either of them 


from determining the Will and engaging us in 


Action by: Then, as we ſaid of him before, 
he is only talking of another Queſtion, and 


| What he has advanc'd on this head may readily 


#4. 20. Te [14.36 
** Concerning which Suſpenſion fee Note 68. 


But if he intended that theſe Motives ſhould 
be underſ ood to rule and direct the Will abſo- 
lutely and irreſiſtibly in certain Caſes. That 
they have ſuch a neceſſary influence on the 
Mind, that it can never be determin'd with- 
out or againſt them; in ſhort, that the Soul of 
Man has not a Ps Power of willing; in- 
dependent of, and conſequently indifferent to 
all Perceptions, Reaſons and Motives whatſoe- 
ver; which the general drift of his Diſcourſe 
ſeems to aſſert, particularly $. 47, 48, 49, 50. 
where he confounds the Determination of the 
Underſtanding with the exertion of the ſelf- 
moving Power throughout. As alſo b. J. where 
he aſſerts, That all the Liberty we have or 


. 46. 


are capable of lies in this, that we can /u/- 
« end * & our Deſires, and hold our — 4 


+ . 53. . 47, 30, 53. 


. Of Moral Zul. „ 
right: In the firſt place, they declare that there is ſome Chief Good, 


. 


the Enjoyment of which would make a Man completely happy; this 
he pane and neceſſarily deſires, and cannot reject it when duly re- 
reſented by the Underſtanding. That other things which offer 
themſelves have a Relation to this Good, or ſome Connection with it, 
and are to: be eſteem'd Good or Evil, fo far as they contribute to, or 
hinder our obtaining it; and fince there is nothing in Nature bur 
what, in ſome reſpect or other, either promotes this End, or prevents 
it; from this Indifference they declare, that we have ern 
of rejecting or embracing any thing. For tho we can e nothing 
but under the App 
ner connected wi 


rance of Good, 7. e. unleſs it be in ſome min- | 


aA r 


* undetermin'd, till we have examin'd the 
“ Good and Evil of what we deſire ; what 
follows after that, follows in a Chain of 
« Conſequences link'd one to another, all de- 
«« pending on the laſt Determination of the 
hy ö — And when he ſpeaks of Cauſes 
not in our Power, operating for the moſt part 
forcibly on the Will, $ 57, &c. od 
If from theſe and the like Expreſſions, 1 
ſay, we may conclude this to have been his O- 
pinion, viz, that all the Liberty of the Mind 
conſiſts ſolely in directing the Determination of 
the Judgment, after which Determination all 
our Actions (if they can be call'd ſuch *) fol- 
low neceſſarily: then I believe it will appear, 
that at the ſame time that he o the true 
Notion of Free-Will, he contradicted common 
. Senſe and Experience as well as himſelf. For 
in the firſt place, is it not ſelf-evident, that we 
often do not follow our own Judgment, but 
run counter to the clear conviction of our Un- 
derſtandings, which Actions accordingly ap- 
pear vicious, and fill us immediately with 
regret and the ſtings of Conſcience. is he 


* See Note 62: 


the Chief Good, as a Medium or Appendant; 
yet this does not determine R becauſe every W 


163 


allows, $. 35, 38, Ce. to make Room 8 


Anxiety. But, upon the foregoing H 
How wy any ARion appear to be — 
How can any thing that is con t upon the 
final Reſult of judgment, be againſt 
ence, rg 1 71 * that oye 
13.3 ? ay, upon u tion o 
— ing Javiclbly determin'd in willing by 
-our Judgment „ according to Mr. Lok 
being ſo, $. 48.) it would be wally impoſſible 
for us to will. amiſs, or immorally, let our 
nts be never ſo erroneous; © The 
* Cauſes of which (as he alſo obſerves, W 64.) 
proceed from the weak and narrow conſti 
e tution of our Minds, and are moſt of them 
* out of our Power.” Farther,. there are in- 
nummerable indifferent Actions which occur 
daily, both with reſpect to abſolute chooſing 
or refuſing; or to chooſing. among things ab- 
ſolutely equal, both in themſelves and to 
the Mind, on which we evideatly paſs no man- 
ner of H ie and conſequently. cannot be 
faid to follow its Determination in them. 'To 


will | 


3 


+ Ser Limborch Theol. Chrif. L. 2. C. 23; 5. 16, and for an Anſwer to the latter part of Locke 


48th Sect. fee the ſame Chap. \. laſt. 


onſei- 


4, 
our Conſtitution puts us under a 8 of - 


Judgment of the U 


, 
* 


o 
I 


of Moral Evil. 


| be varied, and repreſented by the Underſtanding under very different 


the Chief, the Will can ſuſpend ® 


. Secondly, When therefore any Good is 


nderſtanding, yet it is not neceſſarily determin'd by it. 


d is propoſed which is not 
the Action, and command the Un- 
 - __  derſtanding 


TEES. 


will the eating or not eating of an Egg is a 
Proof of the ſormer; to chooſe one-out of two 
or more Eggs —_—_— alike is a proverbial 
Inſtance of the latter: 

ſtrations of an active or ſelf moving Power; 
either way we determine and act when the 
Motives are entirely equal, which is the ſame 
as to act without any Motive at all. In the 
former Caſe I perceive no previous Inclination 
to direct my Will in general, in the latter, no 
Motive to influence its Determination: in par- 
ticular; and in the preſent Caſe, not to per- 
ceive a Motive. is to have none (except we 
would be ſaid to have an Idea without being 
conſcious of it, to be anxious and yet inſen- 
fible of that Anxiety, or ſway'd by a Reaſon 
which we do not at all apprehend.) Neither 
is it neceſſary to a true Equality or Indifference 
| here, that I be ſuppoſed to have no Will to uſe 
any Eggs at all (as the Author of the Philo/ophi- 
cal Enquiry, &c. abſurdly puts the Caſe) for, 
granting in the firſt place, that I have not a 
Will to uſe any Eggs. at al, tis indeed non- 
ſenſe to ſupp 2 afterwards that T ſhould chooſe 
any one; but, let me have never ſo great an 
Inclination-to eat Eggs in general, = that ge- 
neral. Inclination will not in the leaſt obli 
me to chooſe or prefer one Egg in particular vi 
which is the only point in 
leſs Inſtances might eaſily 
often approve, prefer, deſire. and chooſe, and 
all we — not why: where we either chooſe 
ſuch things as have no manner of Good or E- 
vil in them, excepting what ariſes purely from 
that Choice ; or prefer ſome to others, when 
both are equal Means to the fame End: in 


® Fee Note 68: | | 
+ See Leibnitz's f Paper in Dr. Clarks, 
Cb. 2. $, 13, | 


eo © 


both which are demon- | fo 


—— Number-| 
given, where we 


which Caſes the * is not in the leaſt 
concern'd, and he that undertakes to oppoſe 
the Principle by which our Author accounts 
r them, muſt either deny all ſuch Equality 
-and Indifference, or grant the Queſtion. But 
one Inſtance is as good as a thouſand, and he 
that deſires more, may find them deſcrib'd in 
the cleareſt manner by Dr. Cheyne l. Now to 
urge, that ſuch Elections as theſe are made on 
purpoſe to try my Liberty, which End, ſay 
ſome, becomes the Motive, is in effect 
ing the very — we contend for, viz. that 
the Pleaſure attending the exerciſe of the Will 
is often the ſole reaſon of Volition, Beſides, 
that Motive (if it can be call'd ſuch) is one 
of the Mind's own making; and to be able to 
produce the Motive for Action, is the ſame 
thing with regard to Liberty, as to be able to 
act without one. If by trying our Liberty be 
meant, an Experiment to aſſure us that we real- 
ly have ſuch a Power; we anſwer, that there 
.can be no reaſon. for trying it in this ſenſe, be- 
cauſe we are ſufficiently conſcious of it before 


any ſuch Trial. | 
(fays the Author of the E/ay on 


_ 


« The Mind 
eee e p. 208.) befo 


re ever it exerts ity 

lor Power of chooſing, is conſcious, and 
* knows within itſelf, that it hath a Power of 
ee Choice or Preference, and this is a neceſſa- 
7 Condition of willing at all, infomuch 
at the very firſt time I had occafion to-ex- 
ert my Will, or make uſe of my elective 
% Power, I could not poſlibly exerciſe it, or 
* do any voluntary Act without knowing and 


"C6 
* 
66 


> oeing conſcious to myſelf [ before hand] 
that F have. ſuch a Faculty or Power in my 


N. 17. and 66. | Phil. Principles, &e; : 


? 


derſtanding to propoſe ſome other thing, or the ſame under ſome o 
ther Appearance: which may be always done, ſince every thing ex- 
cept the chief Good is of ſuch a Nature, that the Underſtanding may 
apprehend ſome reſpect or relation wherein it is incommodious. Not- 
withſtanding therefore that the Will always does follow ſome Judg- 
ment of the Underſtanding, which is made about the ſubſequent Ac- 


tions, 


NOTES. 


« ſelf. A thing that ſeems at firſt ſight very 
« ſtrange and wonderful; to know I have a 
« power of acting before ever I have acted, or 
« had any trial or experience of it: But a 
© little Reflection will quickly ſatisfy any one 
« that in the nature of the thing it muſt be 


* ſo, and cannot poſſibly be otherwiſe; and | 


« which is peculiar to this Faculty: For we 
know nothing of our Powers of Perceiving, 
« Underſtanding, Remembring, c. but by 
« experimenting their Acts, it being neceſſary 
« firſt to perceive or think, before we can 
* know that we have a Power of perceiving or 
thinking.“ The Author proceeds to ſhew, 
that this Fre- conſciauſneſi of a power of willing 
or choofing does moſt clearly demonſtrate that 
the Mind in all its Volitions 4egizs the Moti- 
on, or acteth from itſelf F. OTE 

To argue ſtill that ſome minute imperceptible 
Cauſes, ſome particular Circumſtances in our 
own Bodies, or thoſe about us, muſt determine 
even theſe ſeemingly indifferent Actions, is 
either running into the former abſurdity of 
making us act upon Motives which we don't 
apprehend ; or ſaying, that we act mechani- 

ly, i. e. do not act at all: and in the laſt 
place, to ſay that we are determin'd to chooſe 
5 juſt as we happen to fix our 

oughts upon it in particular, at the 
Inſtant of Action, is either attributing all to 
the ſelf-moving Power of the Mind, which is 
granting the Queſtion ; or elſe referring us to 
the minute and imperceptible Cauſes above 
mention'd ; or elſe obtruding upon us that idle 
unmeaning Word Chance inſtead of a Phyfical 
Cauſe, which is ſaying nothing at all. How 
hard muſt Men be preſs'd under an Hypotheſis 
when they fly to ſuch evaſive ſhifts as theſe ! 


En on Conſciouſne/*, p. 209. 210 


How much eaſier and better would it be to 
give up all ſuch blind, unknown, and unac- 
countable Impulſes, and own what both com- 
mon Senſe and Experience dittate, an Inde- | 
pendent, Free, Self moving Principle, the- 
true, the obvious, and only ſourte of Action? 
With regard to Mr. Locke's Inconſiſtencies, 
I ſhall only add one Obſervation more, viz. 
that he ſeems to place the Cauſe (Motive, or 
whatever he means by it) of his Determination 
of the Will after the Effect. The Cauſe of- 
that Determination is, according to him, A 
xiety ; this he ſometimes makes concomitant, 
ſometimes conſequent upon Deſire ; and & 31. 
he fays the one is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from 
- the other. 
But this ſame Deſire appears to me to be the 
very Determination of the Will itſelf ; what: 
we abſolutely defire we always will, and vice 
verſa, whether it be in 6ur Power to purſue- 
that Will, and produce it into Act or no; and. | 
indeed Defire ſeems to be no otherwiſe diftin- 
guiſhable from Volition, than as the latter is 
generally attended with the Power of Action, 
which the former is conſfider'd without. This 
I think is all the Diſtinction that. they are ca- 
ble of, which yet is only nominal: Nor do 
is Inſtances in 5. 30. prove that there is any 
real Difference between em. Thus when E 
am oblig'd to uſe perſuaſions with another, 
which I wiſh may not prevail upon him, or - 
ſuffer one Pain to prevent a greater, here are 
two oppoſite Wills, or a weak imperfect Voli - 
tion conquer*d by, and giving way to a ſtrong- 
er: I will or defire that this Man may not be 
prevail'd upon, but yet I will or defire more 


werfully and effectually to aſe theſe perſua- 
ns with him: Or rather, here is but one 
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This Opi- 
nion eſta- 
bliſhes Li- 
berty. but 
yet there 
are ſome 
things not 


Such a Li- 


berty as this 
ſeems to be 
_— than 
nefit to 
Mankind. 
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tions, yet it is not neceſſarily determin'd by any, for it can ſuſpend 
its Action, and order ſome other Judgment, which it may follow. 
Since therefore it can either exert or ſuſpend its Act, it is not only 
free from Compulſion, but alſo indifferent in itſelf, with regard 
to its Actions, and determines itſelf without neceſſity, = | 

IV. It muſt be confeſs d, that this opinion eſtabliſhes Liberty, and 
on that account is more agreeable to reaſon, experience, and the com- 
mon ſenſe of Mankind, yet ſome things in it ſeem to be preſum'd and 
not explain'd clearly enough. F 5 

ſufficiently explain'd in it. 


V. For, in the firſt place, tis ſaid that the Will dvoriaine itſelf, 
but we are not informed how that is poſſible, nor what uſe ſuch. a 


of more pre- Power would be of, were it admitted: nay, it ſeems rather prejudi- 


cial than beneficial to Man. For that Goodneſs which it is ſuppoſed 
to purſue, is in the things themſelves, and ariſes from their connec- 
tion with the chief Good; it is not therefore to be form'd, but diſ- 


covered 
NOTES. 


actuil Deſire or Will in the Cafe, and the other on between Will and Deſire, except the nns 


is only 2 proxy we Thus I ſhould will to | be only taken for a mere paſſive Appetite or 
| 0 


be cured of the Gout, if the cure would not Affection of the Mind: in which ſenſe the 
throw me into greater Pain; but in the pre- Words chooſe, prefer, &c. muſt then be very 
ſent circumſtances I do not really will it, nor 8 apply d to it. But, in reality, 1 
exert any one act which may ſerve to remove | believe Mr. Locke here ſets the Ward Defire to 
it: nay, in this Caſe, I will or deſire to bear | ſignify what we commonly mean by Vill, as 
the Gout rather than a worſe Evil that would | he does in 5. 48. where tis call'd the Pamer f 
attend the removal of it. His Axiom there- | preferring: and puts Volition into the place of 
fore, that wherever there is pain, there is a | Alien; as ſeems probable from. his deſcription 
deſire to be rid of it, is not abſolutely true. |of Willing in the 28th and 3oth Sect. as alſo, 
Again, I ſhould refuſe a painful Remedy or | C, 23. K 18. where he defines the Will to be 
diſagreeable Potion, if I could enjoy perfect a Power of putting Bady. inta | Mation by Thought. 
Health without them; but as I manjfeſily can- And the ſame Notion, I think; runs thro? all 
not, I chooſe the leſs Evil of the two. Nor | his Letters to Linbarch. To conclude, whats | 
can I indeed be properly faid to chooſe or de- | ever he means by Deſire, he manifeſtly poſt- 
| fire both in the preſent Circumſtances, or, to | pones it to Valition in 5. 56. Whena Man 
will one and deſire the contrary, fince I know | © (bys he) has once choſen a thing, and there- - 
that only one of them is poſſible, which there.“ by it is become a part of his ineſs, it 
fore I now certainly will or defire, tho' I ſhould | © raiſes defire, and that nortiooctthe gives 
as certainly have will d the contrary had it been | him uneaſineſe, which determines his Will, 
equally poſſible. Theſe then and the like In- * and ſets him at work in purſuit of his choice 
ſtances are not ſufficient to prove any oppoſiti- *** on all occaſions that offer If choſen ſtand. 


YU 
* 


— 


— 


covered by the underſtanding. If then the underſtanding performs 
its Duty right, it will diſcover what is beſt: but it is our Advantage 
to be determined to that which is beſt; it had therefore been better 
for Man, if Nature had given him up abſolutely to the determina- 


tion of his Judgment and Underſtanding, and not allow 'd that Judg- 
ment to be ſuſpended hy the power of the Will: For by chat means 
he would have obtain'd his End with greater certainty and eaſe. I 


grant, that if a Man were abſolutely determin'd in his Actions to the 


beſt, there would be no room for virtue, properly fo calF'd; for vir. 
rue, as it is commonly underſtood, requires a free Act, and this Li- 
berty is the very thing that is valuable in virtue; and with good rea- 
fon, if a free Choice be the very thing which pleaſes: (For thus it 
would be impoſſible to attain the end of chooſing, i. e. to pleaſe our- 
felves, without Liberty, fince that very thing which pleaſes in Ac+ 
tions, viz. Liberty, would be wanting.) But yet, if any thing which 
the Underſtanding can diſcover, be the very beſt before or independent 
of our Choice, it were proper for us to be neceſſarily determin'd to 
it; for the fruition of it, howſoever obrain'd, would make us happy, 
and be fo much the more valuable, as it would be certain, and not 


NOTES. 


dependent 


here for willed, his uſual Method of explain- 


ing the Cauſe of Volition is inverted, and the 
Effect comes firſt; or, if choſen be made only 
to fignify deſired, he muſt ſuppoſe deſire to 
raiſe itſelf, which is bad again. How can 
theſe Words be unde in any Senſe 


conſiſtent with 4. 31 and 71, and with his 


whole Hypotheſis ? ® | 

Dr. Clarke's Argument for abſolute Freedom, 
becauſe all- Motives or Senſations are mere 
abſtract Notions, and have no phyſical power || 
ſeems not concluſive, or at leaſt not clear. For 
who knows, ſay the Fataliſts, how far reaſons, 
motives, Oc. may affect a Spirit? Why may 
not one immaterial Subſtance determine ano- 
ther by means of thought, as well as a material 
one can move another by means -o& Impulſe ? 


* See our Author's Subſect. 3d. par. 6. 


Nay, his adherent Mr. Jaciſen grants T, © that 
« abftrat Notions will, by a forcible and ir- 
« refiſtible impulſe, compel the Mind to move 
the Body whether it will or no“ Which 
impulſe, if it were conſtant, would ſufficiently 
acquit the Maintainers of Neceſſity. But that 
there can be no ſuch forcible impulſe, will, 
I hope, appear below, where it will be ſhewn. 
to be both agreeable to reaſon to ſuppoſe that 


there are Self- active Beings, which, as ſuch, 


muſt have a phyſical power. of refiſting what 
we call 8 cogent Motives: and to be 
conſirm'd by Experience, that our own Minds 
exert ſuch a Power; which is ſufficient for our 
purpoſe. For an Explanation of the true No- 
tion of Liberty, ſee the following Subſections 


| of this Chapter, and Note 82. 


| Remarks on the Philoſophical Enquiry, p. 10. 


++ Defence of human Lilerty, p. 198. 
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place in 
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dependent upon Chance, as all the Actions of Free-will are in a man- 
poſed to be: nor need we much regard the Glory ariſing from 
a well made Choice; ſince the fruition oſ the greateſt Good would 
give us Happineſs without it; nay ſuch Glory would be vain and 
deſpicable in competition with the greateſt Good. Hence it appears, 
that Free-will, according: to this Hypotheſis, cannot be reckon'd any 


VI. Secondly ; If it be ſaid, that the Underſtanding is dubious in 
Caſes, and ignorant of what is the beſt, and in theſe Liberty 
ters, and then takes place; neither does this clear the Matter. For if the things to 


tis of no uſe he done be Good or Evil in themſelves, but unknown to the 


or impor- tel- 


left, there's no help in the Will; nor does its Liberty affiſt us in diſ- 


(66) Theſe, with ſome of the following 
conſequences attending ſuch a confuſed Hypo- 
theſis of Liberty, are well urg'd by Mr. Locke 
(tho! I think they return upon himſelf ) in his 
Chapter of Payer, F. 48, 49, 50. and in the 
Philoſoph. Enquiry, p. 63, Ge. and ſeem to be 
| unavoidable in any other Scheme but that of 
5 | our Author ; who ſuppoſes, that in moſt Caſes 
; all the Goodneſs of an Act or Object entirely 
| | depends upon, and is produced merely by our 
chooſing it ; and of conſequence Liberty, or a 


power of chooſing, is according to his Princi- 


Which * to Happineſs, and can have no help from Literty. 


tance. 
covering or. obtaining the better Side; if they be indifferent, it is no 
matter what we do, ſince the Conveniencies and Inconveniencies are 
equal on both Sides. If then we admit of Liberty in theſe Caſes, it 
will be of no uſe or importance to Life or Happineſs: Nay, it muſt 
be eſteem'd an ImperfeQtion, as deriving its Origin from the Im 4 
tion of the Underſtanding. For if the Underſtanding could certain- 
ly determine what. were beſt to be done, there would be no room for 
Liberty. (66. ) 155 | 
VII. Thirdly; They are not well agreed what this Chief Good is, 
we. ne from the connection with which the Underſtanding muſt judge of 
left in the Goodneſs of other things, as may appear from the various and 
doubt cor- contradictory Opinions about it. (67.) We muſt neceſſarily therefore 
the Wa fluctuate, 


NOTES. 


ples, ſo far from being unneceſſary, or an Im- 
perfection, that it is our nobleſt Perfection; 
and conſtitutes the greateſt part of our Happi- 
neſs: For an Explanation of this, ſee 5. 2. of 
this Chapter. 

(67.) This uncertainty about the Sumaunm 
Bonum is own'd and well accounted for by Mr. 
Locke, B. 2. C. 21. 6. 7 Hence it was 
& that the Philoſophers of old did in — en- 
60 quire, whether Summum Benum conſiſted in 
“ Riches or Bodily Delights, or Virtue, or 
* Contemplation? And they might have as 

« reaſonably 
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fluctuate, and be ſolicitous, and tebel againſt Nature itſelf, which has 
neither granted us a certain. End, nor certain Means thereto, but lefc 
us anxious and uncertain about the way which leads to Happiness; 
neither. is there any = here in our Liberty, ſince it is blind, and 
r 
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can do 1 towards bringing us back into the right pat ng 
VIII. Fourthly, Tis confeſs d by all, that Good in is What Since chat is 
agrees with every one, and what all things deſire. Every Good then good 2 
anſwers to ſome Appetite, and according to theſe Authors, Objects nd this is ts - 
are good on nocount of a natural and neceſſary conformity which they >: — of 


have to our Appetites. The Underſtanding therefore does not make Nai f 
but finds it in the things themſelves: and when it judges any the will fol 

ing in Nature to be agreeable, that, according to them, muſt 59 —.— 
farily be in reſpect of ſome natural Appetite. All the Good then which is n5 tee, 
is in things will be the Object of ſome Faculty or Appetite, i. e. of the if it does not, 


Underſtanding, Senſe, &c. But all theſe are determin d by Nature in — * 
regard to the Appetite or a to which they relate, i. e. in regard had better 
to their Pleaſantnefi, or Agreeableneſs; and as to the relation which fret lu 
they bear to each other, i. e. as to their Profitableneſs and Honeſty, they Liberty. 
are to be judg'd of by the Underſtanding, and directed when and in 
what manner they muſt give place to each other, or afford their mu- 

tual Aſſiſtance. 3 then appears to be of no manner of uſe; 

for if it certainly follow the decree of reaſon it is not free, at leaſt 

from neceſſity, ſince that very reaſon which it follows is not free: if 

it does not neceſſarily follow that, we had better be without it, for it 

perverts every thing, and diſturbs the Order of Nature, which is the 

very beſt and fitteſt to be follow'd, ſuch a Liberty as this would _ 


NOTES. 


_ * reaſonably di whether the beſt reliſh ] © rent Men are very different things.” To 
were to be found in Apples, Plumbs, or þ 
« Nutts, and have divided themſelves into 
* Sefts upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes de- 
pend not on the things themſelves, but their } which our Author 1 in the next Subſec- 
<<  agrecableneſsto this or that patticular Palate, tion, viz. that moſt of the Good or Agreeable- 
« wherein there is great variety ;- ſo the grea-þ neſs in things ariſes not from their own Na- 


* teſt happineſs condiſts. in the having t 
< things which the greateſt Pleaſure ; 


— but our choice of them, or that Objects 
are not choſen becauſe they are good, but are 


* and in the abſence of t! ofe which cauſe any 
« diſturbance," any pain. Now theſe to diffe- 


generally good only becauſe they are choſen. 
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If the Will 


\ 


miſs, and 
Evil. 


produce no 


= 
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fore be prejudicial to Mankind; it 


would make them liable to do a- 


d of Good to compenſate for ſo great an 


couldſuſperd IX. Fifthly 7 Ir is r that the Judgment of the Underſtandi | 


its act con- 


trary to the the Will is not directed to the 


— 1 or ſuſpend its act about any Go 


ſtanding, it that the Underſtanding 
would run 

directly into 
Exil, it ſeems NUCS, 
therefore ne- it 
ceſſary for it . 

to at at the AUS 


the manner 


which the 


concerning-the Goodne 


of any thing, is a condition without whicl 
Object, but yet that it can either exert 


whatſoever. Let us ſuppoſe then 


has determin'd it to be good to exert ſome 


certain Action, and Evil to ſuſpend it; while this Judgment conti- 


if the Will can ſuſpend its Act, it chooſes Evil; if it canner, 
is not free. You'll ſay, it can command the Underſtanding to change 
Judgment; let it be ſo. But it is evident, that the Man ſuſpends 
time and in his Action before he can command the Underſtanding to chan 
Judgment, i. e. he fuſpends the Action while the Judgment 


e its 
= 


Underſtan- mines that it is Evil to ſuſpend. He therefore chooſes that directly 


ding directs. which his Reaſon jud 


either be folely found 
Tower of the Mind, and of conſequence be na- 
' turally independent on all Motives, Reaſons, 


whole Hypotheſis. (68.) 


ges to be Evil, which ſeems to overthrow their 


NOTES. 


(68.) Farther, if the Mind can ſuſpend the 


Satisfaction of any urgent deſire (which Mr. 


Locke allows *, and therein places all its Li- 


berty) then it can as eaſily quite ſtop, or run 


counter to any natural Appetite, fince no grea- 


ter Power ſeems to be requiſite for the one than 


for the other. If we can hinder the Will from 


being determin'd by any deſire of abſent God 
. without any appearance of greater Good on the 


other Side, which might raiſe an oppoſite de- 


fire able to counterballance it, as our Author 


has ſhewn that we can 3 then we ſhall beequal- 
ly able to prevent its following even the ulti 
mate determination of the Judgment, without 


any reaſon for ſo doing; and conſequent] 
good, whether abſolute or comparative, is nei- 
ther the adequate efficient Cauſe, nor a neceſſa- 


ry Means or Motive to the determination of 
Will. This act of ſuſpenſion therefore muſt 
in the ſelf . moving 


% Book 2. C. 21. & 47, and 50. 


Sc. and an inſtance of the Mind's abfolute 
Freedom from any external Determination 3 
which is, I believe, a contradiction to Mr. 
Locke's general Hypotheſis; or elſe itſelf muſt 
be determin'd by ſome external Cauſe, and then 
it will be difficult to make it free in any ſenſe. 
Let us obſerve how Mr. Locke endeavours to re- 
coneile theſe two Notions together. Our Li- 
berty, according to him, is founded in a gene- 
ral abſolute Inclination of the Mind to Happi- 
niſs, which obliges us to ſuſpend the Gratifica- 
tion of our Defire in particular caſes, till we 
ſee whether it be not inconfiſtent with the ge- 
neral Good. The ſtronger Ties, ſays he, 
* Hh. 58. we have to an unalterable parſuit of 
« Happineſs in general, which is our. teſt 
© Good, and which, as ſuch, our s al- 
% ways follow, the more are we free from any 
t neceſſary determination of our Will to any 
„particular Action, and from a neceſſary com- 
0 pliance with our Deſire ſet upon any parti- 
C cular, and then appearing preferable good, 
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X. I confeſs, they offer ſome Solutions here, but ſuch as are ſo fab. Thee are 
tle, ſo obſcure, and ſo much above the comprehenſions of the Vulgar, anger of 
that moſt Perſons have taken a diſtaſte to them, given up the cauſe of ur cer. 
Liberty as deſperate, and gone over to the former Sect: but if any one f fro be 


will undertake either to give a more clear and full Explication of the ing gg 


common Opinion, or bring Solutions of thoſe Difficulties which occur On this ac- 
in it, he will find me ſo far from being his Adverſary, that he may dare gone o- 
expect my aſſent, encouragement and aſſiſtance. This indeed were ver to the 
very much to be wiſh'd, but in the mean time I ſhall try, as far as 1,7 Opt. 


"9g SO OY "OR a $op g , 6 
am able, whether theſe things cannot be explain d more clearly in a- 
NOTES, | 

* till we have duly examin'd whether it has a | Suſpenſion as for Liberty. But in truth this 
* tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real | Suſpenſion is neither founded in any ood 
„ happineſs.” And again, J. 52. Whatever | of —— Happineſs in general, nor is itſelf 
Neceſſity determines to the purſuit of real | an original power of the Mind diftin& from 
« Bliſs, the fame neceſſity, with the ſame force, | that of Volition, but only one particular exer- 
«« eſtabliſhes Suſpence, Deliberation and Scru- | ciſe or Modikcation of it. Tis willing (as 
tiny, of each ſucceſſive deſire, whether the] the Author of the Philoſophical E right- 
* ſatisfaftion of it does not interfere with our | © ly obſerves) to defer willing about the mat- - 
true Happineſs, and miſlead us from it.“ |©* ter propoſed,” and is no otherwiſe different 
If by the Word Neceſſity he means abſolute | from the common caſes of willing and choofing 
phyfical Neceſſity (which it muſt be, if it be any | except that it is the moſt evident — 
at all, or any thing to the preſent purpoſe) he | of the Mind's perfe& Liberty in willing, and 
has diſcover'd a pretty odd foundation for his | ſo obvious that Mr. Locke could not get over it, 
Liberty. Nay, if this force which draws us| and therefore ſtiles it the ſource of all oy Li- 
towards Happineſs in general, be abſolute and | berty, c. 4. 47. tho' he ſoon explains it ow 
irreſiſtible, as his Words import, it will draw | again, by endeavouring to force it into 

us equally towards all particular appearances of — | , 
it, and conſequently prove as bad a ground for | 


. 
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2$UBSECT: WL: ld 
| Another Notion of Liberty and Election is propoſed 


as J. 7. order to make my meaning better underſtood, we muſt obſerve, 
tites and in the firſt place, that there are certain Powers, Faculties and 
amy aha Apperites implanted in us by Nature, which are directed to certain 

proper E. d, Actions: and when theſe exert their proper Actions about Objects, 
| E e, they produce a grateful and pleaſant Senſation in us. The exerciſe of 
neſt per. them therefore pleaſes us; and from hence probably all our Pleaſure | 
faion of and Delight ariſes ; conſequently our Happineſs, if we have any, 
them, and ſeems to conſiſt in the proper exerciſe of thoſe Powers and Faculties 


. their beſt 


Eſtates Which Nature has beſtow'd upon us: for they appear to be implanted 
in us for no other end, but that by the uſe and exerciſe of them thoſe 
things may be effected which are agreeable. Nor can they be at reſt, 
or enjoy themſelves, otherwiſe than as thoſe things are produced by 

or in them, for the production or reception of which they are deſign'd 
by Nature. Now every Power or Faculty is directed to the ' nar 
tion of its proper Acts. They attain their End therefore by Exerciſe, 
which muſt be eſteem d the greateſt Perfection, and moſt happy State 
of any Being, For that 'is a State of Happineſs, if any ſuch can be 
conceiv'd, wherein every thing is done which pleaſes, and every thing 
abſent which diſpleaſes; neither does it ſeem poſſible to imagine a 

| more happy one. | 

There isa II. Secondly, It is to be obſerv'd, that among our Apperites, Fa- 
ecrtain eulties and Powers, ſome are determin'd to their Operations by Ob- 
Art by Na. jects peculiar to them, For upon the preſence of their Objects they 
ture be- neceflarily exert their Actions, if rightly diſpos'd, and ceaſe from O- 


tween ſome . . . 
ites, Peration upon their abſence, and have no tendency towards any o- 
e . ther Objects but their own. Thus the Sight perceives nothing 


— Heir Obere. but Light, Colours, &c. and, upon the Removal af theſe, its Ac- 

8 they act 3 tion 

upon the 5 

reſence of them, and ceaſe from Action upon the Removal of them. f 
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di (69.) ceaſes, The Underſtanding itſelf diſtinguiſhes thoſe 
which are communicated to it by the Seriſes, or perceiv'd by —— 
from one another, diſpoſes and repoſits them in the ; bur yet 
has certain bounds which it cannot exceed: and fo of the reſt. There is 
therefore a certain natural Fitneſs, a fit conformity between theſe 
- Powers and their Objects, on which account they exert their Actions 
upon the preſence of the Objects, and pleaſe themſelves in Exerciſe: 
but are uneaſy at the preſence of thiofe things which hinder it. If 
then there be any natural force in any Object to promote or binder 
the exerciſe of any Power or Faculey, OT is to be nt 


Good or Evil in regard to it. 

III. Thoſe Objects which thus promote or 1 the Acton, are he 
ſufficiently diſtingut iſh'd from each other by the ower ot Faculty It- would be of. 
ſelf; thoſe chat are abſent or future, are judg d of by the Underſtan- — 

, and what the Mind detetmines to * the beſt in chem that we dow wier 
are oblig d to purſue, He that does otherwiſe diſobeys the Law of fuch Appe- 
' Reaſon. If therefore all our Powers and Faculties were thus deter- heg only. 
min'd to their Objects, it would ſeem an Imperſection for Man 2 
to be free, and he would have r 333 
a Liberty: for hs receives no Benefit from it, Wee e the n 
Evils, viz. a Power of doing amiſs. 
IV. I ſeems not im ible to conceive a Power of a quite different 
Nature from theſe, which may be mare indifferent in reſpe t of the We may 
Objects about which ir exerts ref *® To which no one b 
mrally more agreeable than another, but that will be keg: bor toren which | 
which it thall happen + to be a pplyd: Between which and the Ob- anten 
ject, to which it is determin'd, by elf or by ſomething elſe, there is Object there 
n no more ſuitablenefs or connection than between it und LADY jy no other 
h azreeableneſs. - 


but what 
may ariſe from the determination of the Power itſelf. 


— 
on. 


0 NOTES. 
69.) It may be rd here once for all, | theſe mould rather be calrd Pafions) but gene- 
* our Author ſeldom uſes this Word Action in ls takes the vulgar 9593 when they 
ere to in We = 


ftr Philoſophical Senſe e to which 


2047 


„ Fee Seft hatin 2. par. 12nd ig. | 5 
Þ That this Word is not intended ts imply what tue commonly 0 Chance, /ee par. 18, 
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ble to it, if it happen to be app 


Laws, ſome things are forbidden 


be no leſs agreeable, if it had hap 


0.) Our Author's Notion of Indifference! 


has been pally eee by all his Adver- 
faries, who have accordingly rais'd terrible 


Outcries againſt it, as deſtroying the eſſential, 
and immutable diſtinftion between Good an 
Evil; ſubverting Appetites, making Reaſon 
and Judgment uſeleſs, and confounding eve 
thing. We ſhall juſt obſerve here, that if it 
be apply'd to the tobale Man, it cannot poſſibly 
be extended, nor was defign'd by our Author 
to include all manner of external Objects, Ac- 
tions, and Relations of things, as they ſeem to 
have underſtood it. For every Man in his 
Wits muſt be ſufficiently ſenſible, that all 
things don't affect him in the ſame manner, e- 
ven before he has will'd any of them. I can- 
not be indifferent to Meat, or Drink, or Reſt, 


d| where allows — full 


when I am Hungry, Thirſty, or Weary, Some 


* 
. - 


— * 
— 
* — A 
4 4 o 
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* 


0 Maral Bui. 


other thing, but all the Suitableneſi there id ariſes from the Application 
or Determination itſelf. For as the Earth is no Man's Right by nature, 
but belongs to the prime Occupant, and the Right ariſes from that 
very Occupation; ſo there may poſſibly be a Power to which no Ob- 

. je& is by Nature peculiarly ow, Ty but any ng 
y b 

the Application, as we ſaid before. Now it does not 
: abſurd for a Power to create an Agreeableneſs between itſelf and an 
Object, by applying itſelf to that Object, or that to, itſelf, than for a 
Man to acquire a Right to a thing by ere it, For, as in Civil 


may become ſuita- 
| proceats from 
eem any more 


; for its Suita 


uſe they are inconvenient, others 


are inconvenient and Evil becauſe forbidden; ſo it may be in Powers, 
Faculties and Appetites; viz. ſome may be determin'd by the natural 
Suitableneſs of the Objects, and in others, the Suitableneſs to the Ob- 
ʒjects may ariſe from the Determination. For this Faculty may be na- 
turally inclin'd to Exerciſe, and one Exerciſe be more agreeable than 
another, not from any natural fitneſs of one rather than 
from the Application of the Faculty itſelf: for another would often 


e other, but 


pen'd to be determin'd to that. No- 
.thing hinders then but that there may be ſuch a Power or Faculty as 
this, at leaſt with reſpect to very many Objects. (70.) 


NOTES. 


V. Fourthly, 
Deren 


ther I will or no; and the ſame may be fajd 
of the moral Senſe. Nay our Author e 
e to what he calls 
the Appetites; and aſſerts that whatever con- 
tradits them muſt be attended with Uneaſi - 
neſs. *Tis not an abſolute indifference there- 
fore of the Man or Mind in general, nor of the 
Senſes, Perception or Judgment, which he con- 
tends for; but it relates wholly to that parti- 
euiaf Power of the Mind which we call Villing. 
and which will appear to be in its own Nature, 
or Phyſically indifferent to acting or not acting, 
notwithſtanding all theſe different Affections 
or Paſſions of the Mind rais'd by the different 
_— Let a _ ſeem never ſo pleaſant 
agreeable, never ſo reaſonable, fit, and 1 
tracts | gi 


? 


| | Of: Moral Evil. _ 
V. Fourth! „If then we ſuppoſe ſuch a Power as this, tis plat — Lani Ip 
that the — far with it — be determin'd in its Operations ” war 
by any præexiſtent Goodneſs in the Object; for ſince the agreeableneſs 2 
between it and the Objects, at leaſt in moſt of them, is ſuppoſed to .,rin Ob þ 
ariſe from the Determination, the agreeableneſs cannot - poſſibly be je&s,fincethe 
the Cauſe of that Determination on which itſelf depends. But the ,29990<s of 
congruity of the Object with che Faculty is all the Goodneſs in it, open the de 
therefore there is nothing Good in regard to this Power, at leaſt in termination. 
theſe Objects to which it is indifferent, till it has embrac'd it, nor E- 

vil till it has rejected it: Since then the Determination of the Power 

to che Object is prior to the Goodneſs and the Cauſe of it, this Power 

cannot be determin d by that Goodneſs in its Operations. 
VI. Fifthly, Such a Power as this, if it be granted to exiſt, cannot Nor by any - 
be determin'd by any Uneafineſs ariſing from the things about which it 7%. 

is converſant. , For it is * to be indifferent, not only in reſpect 


EF 


1 


ww - 
4 


af external ObjeRs, but alſo of its own Operations, and will m_ 
„ i 


gible to us, yet there is ſtil] a natural poſſibili-4 Cc. with much more Juſtice than to theſe ope - 
ty for us to will the contrary, and conſequent: | rative Powers. Nay theſe can ſcarce be call'd* 
ly the bare Peer of willing is in-itſelf indiffe- | indifferent to Action after the determination of 
rent to either Side; which is all the indiffe- che Will ; but follow inſtantly (as we obſerv'd 
rence that our Author contends for. Now ſuch | in Note 61.) in moſt when they are in 
an Indifference as this Mr. Lake allows to be | their right State. What I Will or Reſolve to 
in the o'erative Powers of Man, tho' he con- | do, that I certainly effect if I have Power to 
fines it, I think, improperly, to them alone *.] do it, and continue in the ime Will or Reſo- - 
« I have the ability, fays he, to move my hand, | lution. However, this Indifference of the ope- 
« or to let it reſt, that operative Power is in- | rative Powers is what can never conſtitute Mo- 
« different to move or not to move my hand: | rality (as was obſery'd in the ſame place) fines. : 
lam then in that reſpect perfectly free. My | their Operations are no farther moral than as 
Will determines that operative Power to | they are co upon, and under the direcC- 
«<. reſt, Iam yet free, becauſe the Indifferency | tion of the Will. ed key 

* of that my operative Power to act or not tof There muſt then be another Indifference pri- 
« a ſtill remains; the Power of moving my | or to them, in order to make even the exertion: - 
* hand is not at all impaird by the determi- | of them indifferent, or free in any ſenſe, _ 
mation of my Will, which at preſent orders | For a more complete View oa r - 
* reſt, the Indifferency-of that Power to a | ſee Fpiſcop. Inftir. 'L 4 C6. and Tra: 
wis juſt as it was before, as will appear, if} de Libero Arbjtrie: There's alſo a good defence: 
* the Will puts it to the trial, by ordering the } of our Author's Notion of Indifference in P. 
e contrary.” The ſame, I think, may be 25. Limberch, Theot: Chrift, L. 2. C. 23. & 20, G. 
ply'd to the Vill itſelf in regard to ves, © £45 | 


- ® Baz. C. a1. Se& 71. 
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Nor by th 


| an Endeavour to. obtain and enjoy r yp 1s 
nc of the Power. But if any thing hinder or top this 


| Of Moral Evil. 
ſelf, whether it accepts the ching or rejefs it; whether it exerts. this 
AR or another. Theſe ObyeQs then will neither pleaſe nor diſpleaſs 


till this Indifference be removed, but it is ſuppos'd to be removed . 


the Application or Determination of the Power itſelf ; therefor Anxi- 
ety does not produce but preſuppoſe its Determination. Let us ſu 
== this Power to be already determin d (it matters not how) to e 
ace a certain Object, or to exert the proper Actions relating to it, 
Defre manifeſtly follows this Determination, and Deſire is follow'd 


vour, and prevent the Power from exerting thoſe Operations 
which it undertook to diſcharge in relation to the , then indeed 
Uneafineſs would ariſe from the hindrance of the Power. Anxiety 


would therefore be the Efef of the Determination of this Power, but 


no means the Cauſe of it v. | 
VII. Sixchly, — Agtar 06, this code ablowd-al | 


Underfiandins yggigch Underſtanding, he might make uſe of it to propoſe Matters fit 


and they are for the moſt part good i 
© Judgme 


to be done, but not to determine whether he ſhould do them or nor. 
For the Underſtanding or Reaſon, if it ſpeak Truth, repreſenns what is 
in the Objects, and does not counterfeit what it finds not in them: 
Since therefore, before the Determination of this Power, things are 

to be. indifferent do it, and no one better or worſe than ano- 


ter; the Underſtanding if it performs its Duty right, will repreſent 


this Indifference, and not pronounce one to be more eligible than ano- 
ther; For the Underſtanding direcis a thing to be done no — of 
than by determining that it is better; as therefore the Goodneſs 
things, with reſpect to this Power, its Determinati 


them, tis manifeſt that the nt of the Underſtanding concer- 
ning things depends upon'the ſame, and that it cannot pronounce up- 
on the Goodneſs or Badneſs of them, till it perceives whether the Pow- 
er has embraced or rejected them. The Underſtanding therefore muſt 
wait for the Determination of this Power, before it can paſs a Judg- 
ment, inſtead of the Power's waiting for the Judgment of char! Under- 


VII. Seventhly, 


* How far this 1 will affect Mr. Lecke's Hypotheſis of Anxiety, may be obſerv'd 
from the lactcr part of Note 65. 


| tending before it can he determin d. 


if it embraces, evil, if it rejetis 


f 0 Moral Evil. 
VII. Seventhly, But tho' this Power cannot be | 
Operations by any Judgment of the Underſtanding, yer the Under- 
ſtanding is neceſſary, in order to ſe Matters of Action, and to di- dertanding 


ſtinguiſh poſſible ones from thoſe that are impoſſible. For tho' the 


Goodneſs of things with reſpect to the Agent, proceeds from his De- 


termination, yet the Poſſibility or Impoſſibility is in the things them- 
ſelves, and this Agent ſtands in need of the Underſtanding to diftin- 
guiſh between O jects, leſt it light upon Abſurdities, and fo create 
itſelf Uneaſineſs. Not that an Object is therefore Good becauſe tis 
poſſible; for if it were rejected it would be Evil; nor will it be im- 
mediately diſagreeable becauſe impoſſible, for, attempting an Impoſ- 
ſibiliry may be — — us, (for we may prefer the exerciſe of this 
Power, which is the thing that pleaſes us, as we ſaid before) bur he 
that makes this Attempt, muſt neceſſarily be unhappy in the Event; 
for ſince the thing which the Power undertakes is impoſſible to be 
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in'd in its Yet ſuch an 


Agent has 
n:ed of un- 


in order to 
diſtinguiſh 
poſſible 
things from 
impoſſible. 


done, Uneafineſs myſt neceſſarily follow the hindrance of its Exer- 
ciſe, and the final Diſappointment of its End. flor men OY Ph 


| A 
IX. This then muſt be 101 80 as the firft Limitation of ſuch a be of intane - 


Power, viz. that it confine itſel 
other, if the Agent be of infinite Power, in order to the obtai ning 
SE Jay 8 1 SEV Ut 
X. Eighthly, But if the Agent's Power be finite, it has need alſo 


. 
a . 


to conſult its Abilities, and not determine itſelf to any thing which 
may exceed them, otherwiſe it will be as much diſappointed in its 
Endeavour as if it had attempted abſolute Impoſſibilities. And this is 
the ſecond Limitation of this Power, It is impoſſible, you'll ſay, for 
an Ae es purſue fuch things as the Underſtanding evidengly de- 
clares not to be in the Power of the Agent, I anſwer, the Senſes: and 
natural Appetites are gratify'd with their Objects, and pleaſe them- 
| ſelves, tho Reaſon remonſtrate againſt them, and condemn that plea- 
ſure. as pernicious. How much more eaſily then may this fa&#itious 
Appetite, which ariſes in the Agent from Application only, be con- 
ceiv d to delight in its Good, tho' the Underfand 

condemn that Delight as fooliſh and of ſhort Duration. 


Nature 


to Poſſibilities, and there needs no , be 


Feds NO, 0 
ther Limita- 


7-276; .: 


But an Apent 


of finite pow- 
er muſt alſo 
conſult his 


Abilities. 


ing * ic, and 
y 


granted ſuch a Liberty to this Power, and how it conduces to tho 


Good of the whole, will be ſhewn afterwards. 
Aa | XI. Hitherto 


— 


[ 


— 
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8 Hirherto we have either conſider d. chis Power alone in tho A- | 
gent cannot gent, or as join'd with the Underſtanding. But the Agent endow's 
pra d with it, may alſo have other Powers and Appetites which are deter- 

Appetires. 2 to their Objects by a natural Congruity ; yet neither can it be 

determin'd in its Operations by theſe Appetites. 2 when right- 
| ch muſt neceſſarily exert their Operations the preſence of 
ir Objecis; but it is not at all neceſſary that they ſhould delight 

g pleaſe themſelves in theſe Operations. For inſtance, a bitter and 

—. eous ſavour is eeable to the Taſte: but tho' this be felt, yet 
urgent Hunger makes it pleaſant, Importunity of Appetite overcom- 
ing the Diſagreeableneſs of the Savour. This Phat indeed is not 
pure, but mix d and diluted proportionably to the Exceſs of the pre- 
vailing Appetite. For, ſuppoſe that there are three Degrees of Unea- 
nk f from the Hunger, and two from the Bitterneſs, the Agent, to a- 
void three, muſt neceſſarily bear two, which being deduQted, there re- 
mains only one Degree of ſolid Pſeaſure; whereas if he had met with. 
fuitable and ſweet Food, there would have been three. 

wk. — Since —— the — which one * the Suriefation 
none O e natura tires, may be overcome by a ſtronger rite, 

all * r bal there's. no — hut this Power which is indifferent 4% Ob 

Ret 27G, jects may overcome all the other Powers and Appetites. For all. theſe 
none. ate limited by their Objects, and therefore have certain Bounds and 

| Meaſures in their Operations; hut this Power has no Bounds “, nor 4 

there any thing wherein it cannot pleaſe itſelf, if it does 2 08 

to be determin d to it. Now ſince the natural A 

may be Contrary to each other (as we have — and — of * 

be overcome by the Exceſs, of another, how much, more caſi] 

quan be conceiv'd to go againſt cheſe Appetites, and ſince it is.© 1 of 
different and ſuperior k ia yrodable tha i, ©50 ee 
rs, and be ſelf ſubdued —— 

— Ait Nay we may imagine it to be given for this very End, that 

be given for the Agent might have erein 10 pleaſe. itſelf, when thoſe things. 

— care ME which are agreeable to the natural Appetites cannot be kad, as it "Ge | 

might have | 


ſomething to.delight himſelf in when the natural Appetites muſt neceſſuily be fraſerated.,. 


* i e, ia ii Objects, ſce Note i. 


Of Afr Bil. 


often happens. As the natural Powers and Appetites receive Pleaſure 
— —— Obje ds, they muſt neceſſarily be deprived of Pleaſure, 
and undergo. Pain, according to the Laws of Motion, and the order 
of ul chings. Since then are often fruſtrated, they muſt 
render the Agents d of them liable to Miſery, as well az male 
them capable of Happineſs: But the Agent can have this always to 
delight itſelf in; and tis an advantage to it to be able to quit the o- 


ther Appetites, and pleaſe itſelf in reſtraining them, or acting contra - 


ry to them, For fince every Faculty is ſatisfy d in its exerciſe, the 
Strength of this cannot be more fignally diſplay'd in afiy thing, than 


in running counter fometimes to all the Appetites. For this muſt ei- 


ther be fometimes done, or the Agent muſt be deſtitute of all manner 
of Good, and remain entirely miſerable z namely when, according to 
the Laws of Nature, ſuch things muſt be endured as are quite contra · 
ry to the Appetites *. 3 

XIV. And from hence it is very evident how deſirable ſuch a Power 


as this would be: for if it happen to be detormin'd to ſuch things as by 


* 


This Power, 
its acceſ- 


are agreeable to the Appetites, it augments, it multiplies the Enjoy- fon,encreaſes 
ment; bur if it ſhould be determin d to undergo thoſe things whi the pleaſure 


other 


are repugnant to the Appetites, and which it muſt neceſſarily bear Appetites by 
ſomerimes, it might diminiſh, nay quite remove the Uneaſineſs, or obe e 


convert it into Pleaſure. (71.) 


removes, or 
at leaſt alle- 


Aa 2 5 | XV. It viares the 


pain. 


NOTES. 


| $21) This is not much more than what Locke “ diſpleaſingneſs or indifference that is in Ac- 
afſerts + in anſwer to the Enquiry, © Whether | © tions into Pleaſure and Defire, if they will 
it bein a Man's power to change the Plea- | © but do what is in their Power.“ But it is 
« ſantneſs and Uneaſineſs that accompanies any | objeed by Leibnitz, againſt'our Authors No- 
« ſort of Action? And to that, fays_he, tie] fon, that if it could create Pleaſure by an ar- 


« plain in many caſes he can. Men may |bitrary Determination and bare Election, it 


and ſhould correct their Palates, and give might for the ſame reaſon produce Happineſs * 


% a reliſh to what either has, or they ſup-| iz :nfnitum||, and then how could we be ever 


« poſe has none. The reliſh of the Mind | miſerable except we choſe to beſo? Which 
* 1s as various as that of the Body; and] Argument ſeems to be founded on a miſtake of 


* like that too may be alter'd ; and 'tis a mi-| our Author's meaning, as if be had intended to 

* ſtake to think that Men cannot change the | affert, that all the good and agreeableneſs in 

. ” . | F . 5 b p : 7 eve 

® viz. id palnſul Remedies, diſagreeable Potions, &c. ſee 8 5. par: 9. 
＋ B. 2. C. 21. Seck. (9. | 2% te Plan, p. "= 


ry | 
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The reſt of NV. It muſt be confeſt'd, that ſome kind of ſtruggle will be hereby 
the Appetite: excited in this Agent; but a ſtruggle attended with ſome Pleaſure, cho 


balked unne- it be qualify d and not perfectly pure, is better than to be under abſo- 
ceffarily..0 Jute Miſery. Nay, the conſciouſneſs of a Power to: pleaſe itſelf a- 
-  gainſt the bent and Inclination of the natural Appetites, may excite a 
greater Pleaſure than could ariſe from the fruition of thoſe things which 
would, if preſent, gratify theſe Appetites. Vet this Agent isoblig'd ro 
have ſome regard to the Appetites, and not to. diſturb them unneceſ- 
farily, nor reſtrain them from a due enjoyment of their proper Objects 
He that does this will bring upon himſelf uneaſineſs, and a needleſs 
conteſt, Tho' therefore it be not at all proper that ſuch a Power 
ſhould be abſolutely determin'd by the natural Appetites yet it is fit 
that they ſhould perſuade ir, and that ſome regard be had to them 
in its Determinations. And this may: be reckon'd its third Limita- 
Such an A- 


tation. | = | 

XVI. Ninthly, An Agent poſſeſs'd of ſucha Principle as this would 

ent asthisi5 he Se active, and capable of being determin'd in its Operations by 
Selkackive. itſelf alone. Now there is ſometimes an abſolute neceſſity for it to 
be determined; for when any ching is propos d to be done immediate- 
| | | | Is, 

| 

NOTE S. | 


every thing or action, proceeds abſolutely and 
entirely from our Will: and alſo, that this will 
is as unlimited in its Exerciſe as in its Objeas, 
and conſequently that we might have any way, 


"finite, as well as the exerciſe of all their other 
Powers: and tho' it has no bounds as to the 
number and kind of its Objects, yet it muſt be 


and at any time, as much Happineſs as we plea- 
ſed, purely by wile it; all which Propoſi 
tions are as falſe as they are foreign to the In- 
tention of our Author, who inſiſts only upon 
this, that the act of willing, like the exerciſe 
of all our other Faculties, is in itſelf delight- 
Fal to a certain Degree. This, when apply'd 
to an Object which is in itſelf agreeable, muſt 
add to the Pleaſure -arifing from it; when de- 


termin'd to a contrary one (both which kind of 


Objects he always ſuppoſes) muſt deduct from 
the Pain; when to an indifferent one, it muſt 
wake that voſitively agreeable, by conferring ſo 
much abſolute_and ſolid Happineſs. 


_ Fat ſtilll this exerciſe of the Will, and of 


conſequence the Pleaſure attending it, muſt in 


all finite Creatures be efſentially and neceſſatily 


Words Intention. and 


limited as to its own Nature and the degree of- 
its exerciſe. This appears to me eaſily concei- 
vable, and matter of experience. We find. 
ourſelves 1 able to turn our thoughts to 
any Object indifferently, but does any Perſon 
ſrom hence imagine, that he can fix his thoughts 
upon any 3 Odject, with an unlimited 
Intenſeneſs, or think infinitely ? granting the 
| Remifſion to be applica- 
ble here in any tolerable ſenſe : which will 
perhaps, upon Examination, appear very doubt · 
ſul. However, it is evidently no good conſe- 
one to infer, that becauſe I can will, or 
"chooſe a thing abſolutely and freely, therefore 
I can will it in infinitum. May I. not as juſtly 
be ſaid to perceive or underſtand a thing is in 


1 becauſe I perceive or underſtand. is at 


? 


n ſt muſt neceſſarily either act or ſuſpend its action, one of them muſt | 
neceſſarily be v; bur When either of them is done, the Power deter 
min d by that very acki bag hd leſs force, is requilite to ſuſpend, than 
893 I ILA A. 40128890. 

on fenſe and experience may inform any 


Y 


to exert the . . commor 7 
one +. A determination then about a thing once propoſed to be done, 

is unavoidable; and fince it cah neither be determin d by any Good o © 
Evil pre-exiſtent in the Objects, nor by the natural Powers or Appe- 0 
tites, nor by their Objects; it muſt of neceſſity either continue ynde- 
rermined, or elſe determibe itlelf. . Bur tho” it be naturally free from 
any determination, yet the Nature of the thing requires,” that it ſhould 
be determin'd on every particular occaſion; and ſince there is. nothin 
external to do this, it remains that it determine itſelf. We ſhall e 
this Determination an Election; for as it is naturally indifferent to ma- 


ny things, it will pleaſe itſelf in electing one before another. 
XV it Nor is it a proper Queſtion to alk, What determines it to an Is determin's 0 

Election? For if any ſuch thing were ſuppos d, it would not be in- 2 
different, i. e. tis contrary The Nature of this Agent, that there <oglowy: ox 
ſhould be any thing at all tb determine it. In relation to a paſſtve ſen becauſe: - 
Power ++, which has a natural and neceflary connection with the Ob- — ploals ; 
je, the preſence of which determines it to act, we may reaſonably pleae him 
- enquire what that Good is which may determine it to exert any parti- *cauſe they: 
cular action; bur it is hot ſo in an ace Power, the very Nature of ** 
which is to make an Object agreeable to itſelf, i. e. good, by its own. 
proper act. For here the Goodneſs of the Object does nor precede the 
act of Election, ſo as to excite it, but Election makes the Goodneſs iti 
che. Object; that is, the thing is agreeable becauſe, choſen, and not 

choſen becauſe agreabl : we cannot therefore juſtly enquire. after any 

other cauſe of Election than the Power .itfelf, . 
XVIII. If theſe things be true, you'll ſay, i er will de deter- 
mind by Chance, and not by Reaſon ; but in reality here's no room for determind 
Chance, if by Chance be underſtoed that which e beſide the in- by Chance. 
tention of the Agent; for this very Election is the Intention of the A- | 
gent, and it is impoſſible that a Man ſhould intend beſide his Inten- 
tion. As for Reaſon, he that prefers a lefs Good to a greater, muſt be 
judg'd to act unreaſonably ; but he that makes that a greater Good by 


g8ee Locle, B. 2. C. 21. SeR. 23, 24. + See Note 68, 
tt See Licke, Ch. 24. Sect. 2. 


aan 


| ; N Evil. 
ode 


; x 

chooſing it, which, before his choice, had either no Good at all in it 
R 
Hngeicy at leaſt is to be admitted; if by this you mean, that this Agent 
dont one thing which are nor at all Lore nn pe al 5 
tin cy, for that is the very Liberty I would eſtabliſh, 
lde ue . XIX. Tenthly, "Tis evident that ſuch an Agent as this, if it be al- 

Cauſe of his low d that there is ſuch an one, is the true Cauſe of his actions, and 
Action- that whatever he does may juſtly be imputed to him. A Power 
which is not Maſter of itſelf, but determin d to act by ſome other, is 
in reality not the efficient Cauſe of its actions, but 25 the in ſtrumen- 
tal or occafional (if we may uſe the term of ſome Philoſophers) for it 
may be ſaid that the thing is done in it, or by it, rather than that it 
does the thing itſelf. No Perſon therefore imputes to himſelf, or e- 
ſteems himſelf the Cauſe of thoſe act ions to which he believes him- 
{elf to be neceſſarily determin'd: If then any inconvenience ariſe from 
them, he will Iook upon it as a Misfortune, but not as a Crime; and 
whatever it be, he will refer it to the Determiner. Nor will he be an- 
gry with himſelf, unleſs he be conſcious that it was in his power not 
to have done them: but he cannot be conſcious of this (except thro' 
- ignorance and error) who is determin'd by another. For no others 
daugnt to be look d 1 5 as true Cauſes, but ſuch as are free. For thoſe 
. . -» that operate neceſſarily, are to be conceiv'd as paſſive, and we muſt 
recur to ſome other which impoſes that neceſſity on them, till we a- 
_ rive at one that is free, where we may ſtop. . Since then the Agent 
endowed with this Power, is determin d by himſelf and no other, and 
is free in his Operations, we muſt acquieſce in him as a real Cauſe, 

and be, right to be eſteem'd the Author of whatever he does, either 
r ann ttt on ot Ys TE. 
s capable of XX. Eleventhly, Tis manifeſt that ſuch an 10 5 as this is capable 

Happineſs. of AA P For that Perſon muſt be happy who can always pleaſe 
Fbiümſelf, but this Agent can evidently do {, For ſince things are ſup- 
poſed to pleaſe him, not by any neceſſity of Nature, but by mere E- 
ection, and there is nothing which can compel him to chooſe this ra- 


<4 & . 


ther than another; tis plain that the Agent endow d with this Power 
may always chooſe ſuch things as it can enjoy, and refuſe, i. e. not de- 

| fire, or not chooſe thoſe things which are impoſſible to be had. And 
from hence it appears of how great Importance it is, whether that 


| whereby 
/ 


EF ites beieftabliſh's | 
Wm a 2 and Evil bg | 


ns 


ceed from Nature, and be ſo as to render them a- 
greeable or diſagreeable, — ie EleQtion, che Hepy nels of 
chi Agent will alſo 3 them; and unleſe' che whole Series 
of things be iſo order Aicha n traky te _ Wird 
porn: he muſt fall ſhort of his Appetites 5 


inted, which is the very hits that we call Va et Bor if | 
— derive their — eaten from dhe Choice, 3 
tis vlear that he who has his Choice may che thing cho- 3511 
ſen; unleſs he chooſe impoſſibclitier: Be: — never have his R een 
fruſtrated, 4. c. be #lways happy: Not chat 4 chings are indifferent! , 
with reſpect to this Power, foc it admire of ſorne Limtations as was: _ 
obſery'd, beyond which it muſt neoeſſarily deviate from Hep | 
XXI. Twelſchly, It is to be oblerv'd, that Agents, whole Feliciy' An imperfect 
depends upon the agreement of external te their Appertites; underfland- 
ſtand in noed of a porſect and almoſt infinite e, to Cre. Aae 3 
hend diſtinctly all the relations, habiĩtuqes, natures and conſequences! happineſs, if _ 
of things; if they come ſhort of it, it is im er de Re . 
often fall into pernicious Errors, and be diſappointed of their Bofirbsg | 
chat is be often thiſerable + Hence arüety and difquict of Mind muff He end 5 


neceſſariſyariſe, and thay would bo agitated with contimul doubes wand ting : 


ies, things 


uncertainty, leſt what they chooſe ſhould not prove the beſt, Theſe agreeable u 
Agents then were either to be created without a proſpect of vutärz- — 


ty, or to be endowꝰ'd with a perfect Vuderſtanding; if neither were and conſult 
done, they muſt of nooeſſity be verꝝ miſerable ;; for wo enn fearce con- his Abilities 
_ Ceive a greater N 15 ry. chan to de he in ſufpence about Happiness, 
and plc. ,; Objects not ſufficiently known, -in 
which neverchloſs . Erde wen U be menden with unevoldible Mi- 
ſery. Theve's none bur is flifficiently apprehenfive how anxious, bow 
| — how: rang oN eaſt a in ſuch a doubt Zee 
ut teeab 8 be ta depend upon 
a very imperfect nd fl ig Wil — — 
he to comprehend all the . 45 and habitudes of things: for if 7 
do but diſtinguiſh poſſible chings from impoſſible, thoſe things which 
are pleaſant to the Senſes from them that are unpleaſant, that which 
is agrecable to the Faculties from what is diſagreeable, and 


' prejudice to 


.foundatic n of 


 theymay ap- ont any Foundation in fact, or there be really 


Tho. Liberty XXII He chat enjoys this Principle of pleafi 


would be a 


cannot reaſonably complain of Nature: tho he. have but a very. imper- 


otherAgents, 
yetit is aſure 


53 


Tt things, be underſtood, 


are clear e- 
notgh, tho” 


r to be a 
Hicle 60 faund in Nature. (72.) SSL | 
ſubtle. b 8 8 1 ö | | 4 
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Principle of {ndifference, above what has: been {phyſically indifferent or alike, chat is, no 
ſaid in Note 70, and will be enlarg'd on. in . . affect, D bop ax: ; 
Note 82. we {hall only obſerve here, tharmoſt than ber W rd to the latter, moſt - 
of the objektibns brought by the Author of the] things e „ but neceſſarily pro- 
1 Enquiry, p. 69, &c. are built . duce Pleaſure or Pain, are agreeable. or diſa- 
the old blunder of confounding this Indiffe-| greeable; whether we ch them or not: 
rence as apply'd to the Mind, in reſpect of its Our Author is co be underſtood only im rela- 
Self determining Powers of willing or act | tion to the ren, in | Bye and the following 
. with' another, which is Gy teferr'd to Wie | $eftious, the' often uſes general term. 
ve Powers of Perception and Fadgment, with | 1 I I TO 
3:1 16 46t egg to 2biyJignd Bit? 251073 | 
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That ie bs, an Agent 4 aboard with ; Oh mh 
mt 1 sf be chooſes them. 


* 


I Wa have den; in ihe former Subſection, chat ſome. "OO is ſuch 
* to the Appetites. by the conſtitution of Nature it- an Agent as 

ſelf,” and on that account are ood and agreeab le to them; but that hi. 

we may conceive a Power ik den — — Goodneſs or * 

1 ! in the 1 by conforming itſelf to them, or a rng Hem P 

hereupon things pleaſe this Agent, not becauſe 

Fe but begome good becauſe they are choſen. We 7 — I 

monſtrated before, ta Perfection, and of what uſe ſuch Po 

wer would be, and that 3 ſuch a Power in Nature ap | 

hence, viz. we mult neceſſarily believe that Gad is inveſted with it. 

II. For in the firſt place, nothing in the Creation is either Good. or geg Ra 
Bad to him before hu Election, he has 15 Ap eh to gratify with the thing exter- 
Enjoyment of things without him. fore abſolutely indif- 3 
ferent to all external things, and can Ro, receive benefit nor harm & him before 
from any of them. What then ſhould determine his Will to act? Election- 
Certainly nothing without him; therefore he determines himſelf, and 
creates to himſelf a kind of Appetite by For when the 
Choice is made, he will have as great attention regard to the ef- 
fectual procuring of that which he has choſen, as if he was excited 
to this Endes ndeavour by a natural and neceſſary Appetite. And he will 
. eſteem ſuch things as tend to pocompliſh theſe Ele moon” Good; [0 

as obſtrutt them, Evil. | 
III. Secondly, the Divine Will is the Cauſe of Good i in he C= 2 KA 
tures, whereon they depend, as almoſt every one acknowledges. — hs 
created Beings have ale that they have from the Will of God; nor Can ge Cauſe of 
they be any thing elſe than What he will'd. *Tis plain then chat ecneehin 
all theſe are conformable and conſonant to his Will, An. efficient. or 
permiſſive, and that their N 8 neſs is founded ded in this Conſo- 


- — 16 


188 F Meral Butt. 1 
nancy. And ſince all things proceed from one and the ſame Will, 
which cannot be contrary to itſelf, as it is reſtrain d within its proper 
bounds by infinite Wiſdom, tis alſo certain that all things are conſi- 
ſtent with each other, that every ching contributes as much as poſſible 
to the preſervation of itfelf and the whole Syſtem; which we muſt 
teckon their ſecunνH2up̃ Ucuane i. AN the Gebdneſs then of the Crea- 
tures is owing to the Divine Will, and dependent on it, for we cannot 
apprehend how they could be either Godd or Evil in themſelves, 
fince they were nothing at all antecedent to the act of the Divine 
Will: and they wete as f. * with regard to God him- 
RIF, till upon willing their Exiſtener, he, by that act of Election, both 
conſtituted them Good in relation to him; and, by an unity of Will, 
made them agreeable to one another. "Tis evident that the Divine 

Will was accompanieck in this, as in all other Caſes, by his Goodneſs 
and Wiſdom, and the immediate conſequence of this a, that things 

. God, i. e. ard Good. For many ate net at | e to 
His Goodneſs and Wiſdom, becauſe he did not will them, and while 
he does not will any thing, it cannot be good 


From whence it appears undeniably, that his Will could not be de- 
terthin'd to Election by any Goodneſs in the Creatures, For before 


tat Election which is declared to be the Cauſe of Goodneſs in created 
Beings, nothing could de eicher Good or Bad; but when the Election 
is made, that only is Evil which obſtructs the execution of it; and 
that Good which promotes ir. The Goodneſs of things is therefore to 
be determin d by their agreeableneſs to the Divine Will, and not that 
by the agreeableneſs or goodneſs of things. „ 
They are not INV. irdly, We mu not therefore attend to ſuch as declare that 
© be gige Ood choofes thi In a they are — as if — and * 
who declare greater Goo e perceives in Obje&s, could determine his - 
t this DQ- * 
tha Fran () f . 


Goodneſs the Matter had ſtobd thus, it does not ſeem poſſible for 
determines o - = the 
the Will of 8 


* NOTES. 


11730) This Notion i: advanc'd by Dr. Carte The is infiſted on by Eeihn#z, Grevies,. 
In Me Demo: ft ation f the Dioim Attributes, | Mr. Chubb, and many others. We have en 
Prop. 12. and aſterwards explain'd, ab far 23 | quired a little into. it already in & i. ſee more 
it ſeems capable of Explanation, in his FEvi-| in Note 7% Se. — . 
emits if Natural and Reveal'd Religion, Prop... 14 | | 
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the World to have been made at all. For whe acknowledge | 
be the Author of it, confeſs wo that b. Ba y 78 e 
0 5 


e 

Lo oh it is inconceivable how external things can be of uſe t 
hends in himſelf all chings which tepd to perfect Hap- 

ene . therefore be indifferent 5 Ser 


ae wy bs ul be aſſigu d, with regard to the * 
m{lves, why he efer one to e Fs plan t 
= are made Gaednaſs, that is, with à certain con- 


gruity to his own _— bor they are fo far ente made on 
account of my agreeableneſy antecedent to the A W 0 


the e they my ey they 
are made by his free Choice. ee. For ee hey a? are = * 
ſelves, they muſt of neceſſuy have both "heir Exiften fad ther a- 


: grecableneſs from that Will, from which they eh 2 and 5 
is impoſlible but that they ſhould e. to "he Will which 
effected them. For God, by willing, makes thoſe things pleafing to 
him which were before indifferent. 

V. Unleſs therefore we attribute to him ſuch a Power as 855 been 1 — baer 
deſcribed (namely, an ability to me bat himſelf, by determ ae himſel 
to action, without any other regard had to che Quality o An} 055 +, pea 
than chat it ĩs poſſible it ſeems impoſſible chat ever tion, —.— 
to effect an ching without himſelf. For, as far as we ds pre 5 _ 
chere can be no reaſon. afſign'd why he ſhould r any thing at hag f 
zr *, why a World, why at that ular time when it was Ereat | 
why not þefare or after, why in this and no other Form; 1 e ff 

no advantage or diſadvantage from theſe, no benefit or 
ſhort, nothing that — move him to chooſe one before another 
Except therefore we attribute to God an active power of determin b 
himſeif in indifferent Matters, upon every particular 4 ne and 
2 g himfelf in that Determination according to his Choice; 


he would do nathing at all, he would be for ever indolent in re- 
uu to all external s, and che World pound not wp 864 8 y have 
been made, ſince no could be * 5 why 2 abſolute· 


„ B b 2 ly 
of e. no reaſon + ME _ the particular Nature of tbe thing crea:ed.. See Note 714: | 


—_ O Moral Evil. 
ly perfect in himſelf, and abſolutely happy, ſhould create any thing 
without him. 85 in ñxĩ?! 

VI. Fourtkly, If we ſuppoſe that there was a reaſon, and that God 
if he were was moved by it to produce external things, 'tis manifeſt, that, ac- 
the Goodneſs cording to this, all things will proceed from him neoeſſarily. For he 
of chings to that is determin'd ab extra to do any thing, acts by neceſſity, he is 

World, he Paſſive, and muſt neceſſarily both do and ſuffer, not what he himſelf, 
would be a b wier che determining Cauſe has effected in him: But this Good- 
— 1 A. neſs (which is ſuppoſed to be in things antecedent to the Divine E- 

a lection, and to determine it) is ſomething External, wich regard to 
the Will of God; if therefore that be the Caufe which determines 
the Election, it follows, that the act of Election, and every thing 

which depends upon it is neceſſary - 5 * 

But ir ines . VII. But if things be good and agreeable to God for this only rea- 
are good be, ſon, becauſe he has choſen to make them ſo, he himſelf will be at 
cauſe he has liberty, his whole Work will de free. The World will be produced, 
mile hem, not by neceſſity, but choice; neither will it be impoſſible to be effec- 
his whole ted, tho! it be in itſelf unprofitable to the Deity, for he will have a 
Work will complacency in his own Choice. And from hence it ſufficiently ap: 
i of how great importance it is, that all the Goodneſs of the 

. Creatures ſhould depend on the Divine Election, and not that upon 
the Goodneſs of them, for we ſee that by this means Fate isdeſtroy'd,. 

and Liberty eftabliſh'd, mais che | 

Exteral VIII. Fifthly, If he expected no advantage, you'll ſay, from the 
dener, Objects of his Choice, why ſhould he chooſe them? Is it not more 

' abſolutely probable that he ſhould do nothing at all, than buſy himfelf in things - 

—_ that are like to be of no benefit? It may be anſwer d, That it is no 
be has a con- more trouble to him to will things than not to will them; and 

| 228 bo hence it comes to paſs, that when he wills tem, they exiſt ; when he 
retracts that Will, they drop inte nothing, Which reaſon, as it ſup- 

oſes an indifference of things in reſpe& of God, ſo it aſſerts his Li- 

rty to produce or not. produce them, and proves, that that will be 

agrecable to him which he ſhall chooſe. But we have a better yet 

at hand, viz. that God choſe to create external things, that there 

might be ſomething for him to delight in without himſelf. For e- 

very one receives. Satisfaction from the Exerciſe of his 3 and 

| {= "9=" >. 
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of Moral Evil. 
eee, Now God is inveſted with infinite Power, which he 
can exerciſe innumerible ways, not all at once indeed (for all are not 
conſiſtent with each other) but ſuch as are conſiſtent are for the moſt 
part indifferent, nor is there any reaſon why he ſhould prefer one be- 
fore another ++, ir muſt therefore be his own Choice which makes one 
more agreeable than another; nor is it otherwiſe 'conceivable how a 
thing that is in itſelf indifferent to the Elector, ſhould prove more 
platen „/ W m a0 
IX. Neither ought we to enquire for any reafon of the Election, . deter- 
7. e. why he chooſes this rather than that; for upon ſuppoſition that mine himſelr 


there is a reaſon, the indifference would be deſtroy d, and the Elec- to Afton. 


\ 


(74.) This reaſon is very conſiſtent with what do we mean by his Goodnef here? Is it 
what our Author had deliver'd in C. 1. f. 3. any thing more than an intent to exerciſe his 
. 9, 10. where he aſſerted, that the end and I Attributes, or an Inclination to communicate >: 


intent of God in creating the World, was to 
exerciſe his ſeveral Attributes, or (which is the 
ſame thing) to communicate his Perſections * 
ſome other Beings: , which Exerciſe er Com- 
munication could proceed from no other Cauſe 
beſide his own free Choice; and therefore he 
muſt be abſolutely and phyſically indifferent to 
it, in the ſame reſpect as Man was to be 
indifferent towards any Action “, only with 
this diſparity, that Man, as a weak imperſect 
Agent, may afuly be imagin'd to will Abſur- 
dities or Contradictions, but God can never be 
ſuppoſed to will or act either inconſiſtently 
with his Nature and Perfections, or with any 
former Volition (as our Author obſerves in the 
12th and following Paragraphs) and conſe- 
ary cannot be ſaid to be indifferent to ſueh 
things (as ſome have miſunderſtood our Au- 
thor) any more than he is indifferent towards 
being what he is . Leibnitz urges farther |, 
that 1t could not-be in any ſenſe indifferent to 
God whether he created external things or 


be | which is all that we contend for. 


the very Determination ox Election we are 
ſpeaking of? To ſay then that God is deter- 


min'd by his Goodneſs, is ſaying, that he de- 


termines himſelf ; that he does a thing beeuſe 


he is inclined to do it : tis affigning his bare 


Will and Inclination for a Cauſe of his Action; 
Whereas 


Attributes (for a mora/ one is nothing to the 


* 


the Deity, and their determinate Exerciſe. If 
therefore God had no other reaſon for the 
creation of any thing. but his own Goodneſs,” 
he was pet 
to create or not create that thing; and if he 
will'd, or was inclin'd to exert his Perfections 


not, ſince his Googneſs was the Cauſe (accordin 
to our Author himſelf in the place above cited) 
which determin'd him to the Creation, But 


kt. ien of this Indiference may be ſeen in our Aur" Nate P. and the 5th precedent: P. 
+ See Note 75. 


ragraph, 
© des Note 65, and 70. _ 


| Remargues, p- 473- 


his Happineſs or Perfeftion ? And is not this 


they that would oppoſe ns ſhould aſſign a Cau/e 
for that Will or Inclination itſelf, and. ſhew a 
natural neceſſity for the operation of the Divine 


preſent Queſtion) a ſtrict cal connection 
— Exiſtence of A210 Perfection in 


perfectly free and naturally indifferent, 


thus freely, he muſt be as free and indifferent 
ſtill in the actual Exerciſe of them. As to the 
particular manner of his cxerting tem, ſee the 
following Note. 8 | 


190 f Moral Evi. 
tion would not be free, For if we ſuppoſe that there is ſuch 2 thing 
as better and worſe in the Objects themſelves; who would affirm that 
the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God will not neoeſſarily determine him 
to chooſe the better? For who can honeſtly poſtpone the better, and 
prefer the worſe? As then in indifferent Matters there can be no rea- 
| {on why one is choſen before another, ſo there is no need of any: for 
ſince the Divine Will is ſelf- active, and muſt neceſſarily be determin'd 
to one of the indifferent things, it is its own reaſon of AQion, and 
determines itſelf freely. Nay fo great is the Power of God, that what- 
ever he ſhall chooſe out of infinite Poſſibilities, that will be the beft, 
it matters not therefore which he prefers. 

The dificu'!, X. Sixthly, But you urge that you are ſtill unſatisfy'd how a Power 
ty of concei-can determine itſelf; i. e. you are ignorant of the Modus; but a thing 
_— muſt not be deny d becauſe we. do not know the manner how it is 
determine it dane, we are entirely ignorant how the Rays of the Sun, produce the 
ſelf to action Idea of Light in the Mind by moving the optic Nerves; nor is it 
binder our better underſtood how the Members of the can be moved by 
aſſent to the a Thought of the Mind, and at the Direction of the Will. Yet no 
coat body denys theſe things, becauſe be knows not the manner in which 
| they are perform'd. If therefore it be manifeſt that the Divine Will 
does determine itfelf, we ſhall not trouble ourſelves much in enquiring 

how it can be. | | een He | 
_ as difi- XI. But to confeſs the truth, tis no leſs difficult to conceive a 
ceive how thing to be moved or determined by another than by itſelf; but as 
thing can be we are accuſtom'd to material Agents “, all which are paſſive in their 
—— — by Operations, we are certain of the Fact, and not at all ſolicitous about 
' Irſelf, we ae the manner of it: whereas, if we conſider the thing thoroughly, we 
prejudiced thall find ourſelves as far from apprehending how Motion is commu- 
cultomed to nicated from one Body to another, as how the Will can move itſelf: 
material, i. e. but there ſeems to be nothing wonderful in the one, becauſe it is ob- 
_ 4- ſery'd to happen at all times, and in every Action, whereas the other 
is look d upon as incredible, ſince it is ſeldom perform d, viz. by 
the Will alone. And tho both Reaſon and Experience prove that it 
is done, yet we ſuſpect ourſelves to be impoſed upon, becauſe we 
know nor the manner of it. The ground of the miſtake is this, _ 

| | ince 


* See N-te 62 and 6b. 


| c Of Mid Euil. SED 
firice the Will is the only aQive Power which we are achuinied 
with, che reſt being al ive we zre not cafily induced to believe 
it to be really fuch, but form our Judgment of it from à Compari - 
fon with other Agents, which ſince they don't move but as they ars 
ecfoite a Mover lſo in the Will of God: which is very 


191 


moved, we r 7 
abſurd, ſince it is evident, that if there were no i P Wer in Na- 
tute, there could not be 4 paſſtbe otie; and if nothing could move 
without a Mover, there would haye been no Motion or Aﬀien ut 
alt +. For we cannot conceive how it ſhould begin. Now it is 
much harder to conceive how Motion can be without « Beginning 
than how an Agent can move * Since then here are Difficulties 
on both Sides, neither ought to be denyd, berauſe the manner of it 
is above human e N 5 7 tt The 

XII. It is to be obferv'd, that what we have faid concerning this Uhut in gt. 
Indifference of things in 1 to the Divine Will, takes place ſerence, with 
chiefly in thoſe Elections which we apprehend to be the Primary, —— 
but not always iff the ſubſequent ones. For fuppofing God to will 2 —— = 
any thing while that Rlection continues, he cannot reſect either the bis primary _ 
fame, or any thing neceſſarily connected with it, for that would be te ent 
contradict himſelf, In order to apprehend my Meaning the befter, 
we muſt remember that the Divine Power can effect innumerable 
things equal in Nature and Perfections. For inſtance, we may con- 
ceive numberleſs Men equal to one another in all reſpects: and al- 
fo numberleſs Species of rational Beings equally perfect, nothing but 
the Will of God could determine which of theſe he ſhould create 
firſt. But when it was determin'd to create Man ſuch as he now 
is, i. e. with the Faculties, Appetites, and i Parts which he 
conſiſts of ar preſent, it is impoſſible that ſhould will or 
—_— any thing repugnant to human Nature, while that Election 
continues, | e "Ore | 

XIII. For when we conceive any thing propoſed to the Know- Pod nr 
ledge of God. as fit to be done, he muſt alſo neceſſarily have under + role IE 
his Eye, as it were at the fame Glance, all choſe things that are 3 
ceflarily connected with it, or conſequent thereupon to. all Eternity; connefted 

w1 
thing 


and either will or refuſe them by one ſimple AR. 


8e Dr. Clarke's Dememſtrat. of the Attributes, p. 82, 87, Cc. er 8. Fancourt's Z Ay cancer. 
ning Liberty, Oc. p. 28, 29, aud Note 6. * Eſſay concer 
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and muſt will or them. all by one Act. If PCI SL 
determin'd to Loving Fay he. by. r ſed to will that . 
ſhould conſiſt of a Soul and Body, that he ſhould be furniſh'd with 
Reaſon and Senſes, and has os Boks ſhould be fub ject to the general 
Laws of Matter; for all s things are. evident! included in the 
ce, to create Man. 
R Nay this primary Act of Yolitiod malt be ſuppoſed t to con- | 
infivite . tain not on ly thoſe things which have a neceſfary connedtion, with 
be alle wil What is choſen, but ſuch things alſo as tend to promote... its benefit 
the good of and happineſs, as far as they can be made conſiſtent with the benefit 
all things of the whole. For ſince God is infinitely 2 tis certain that he 
Jetermind wills that his Creatures ſhould: exiſt commodiouf] 1 as much as that 
* ſhould exiſt at all. He therefore will'd ſuch things as are 
üble. agreeable to the Natures, and tend to preſerve the Conſtitutions of 
| his Creatures in the fame Election whereby he determin' d to 
| create them. 
n have faid before, that there is a double Goodneſz i in 
fore is once things, the firſt and principal is that which . renders them well- 
made, it is pleaſing to God, as they are conformable to his Will: the other is 
impoſidle that whereby they agree with one another, whereby they afford each 
things ſnould other mutual Aſüſtance, whereby they promote the Convenience, 
Pleaſe him Preſervation and Perfection of 2 whole: but both theſe proceed 
6 the confu. from the Choice and Will of God. For when the Deity had once 
Sons. of determin'd to pleaſe himſelf in the Creation and Preſervation of the 
n Work. World, he muſt be ſuppoſed at the ſame time to have willed all 
| ſuch things as contribute to the Benefit and Perfection of his Work, 
otherwiſe he would contradict himſelf, and thereby be the Cauſe of 
fruſtrating his own Election. For he is now . ſuppoſed to have cho- 
| ſen that chere ſhould. be a World, that it ſhould continue as long 
as he himſelf had. determin'd, that every Being ſhould attain the 
End affign'd to it, and all chings ad according to the Nature he 
had giyen them, and conſpire together to preſerve at 0 erfect the 
Whole. It is. impoſſible therefore that he ſhould wil 95 reverſe 
of all chis, or that ſuch things ſhould. pleaſe him as tend to the 
N confuſion, mutilation, or detriment of his.Work. For tis * | 
e 


85 0f Morel E 
ſble to conceive that he ſhould chooſe the Exiſtcace of thingy, and, 


: Nor EY 


F 


who objects, that it will follow upon our Au 
thor's Principles that there is ſuch an abſolute 
Indifference in the Deity as muſt'make him re 
gardleſs whether the World were well or ill 
made; Mankind Happy or Miſerable, * Q. 
Whereas our Author having — at | 
the Exerciſe of bis Attributes, or. Communt | 
cation of his on Perſections, is the ſale End 
of his Action , it follows that whenever he 
does act, he muſt act agreeably to that End; if 
he exereiſe theſe Attributes at all, the Ef 


n, ie 4 fafficient Anſwer te.Lelbeisr 8 of the  Dbity ibave mar 
| 


of them muſt be conformable to the uſe. f 
His abſolute Power can eſſect nothing which |. 


implies a mere defe& of Power, his Infinite. 
Goodnefs can produce nothing but Good or 

Happibeſs in general, aud his perſect Wiſdem 
muſt chooſe fit and propty means theteto. All 
this is included 4 our Author ſays) in the very 
ſirſt Act of the Deity, or rather in his Witt to 
act at all, and to ſuppoſe him to will at firſt, 


5 5 | wi 
* * * 
Nen x . 


is the room for Wiſdom and Prefevence 
in God, if all things be alike” and indifferent 


from, 
we can only conceive any Relations 


M to act afterwards in any reſpe& contrary to 
this, is ſuppoſing him to will and act againſt 
his own Nature, and in contradiction to him- 
ſelf ; or, which is the ſame, imagining an Ef- 
fe to be N different from, or contrary to 
1ts Cauſe. Moral Perfeftions of the Deity 
are therefore immediate conſequences, or rather 
the genuin Exerciſe of his natajal ones, and 
canſequently can never produce- any thing in 
the main repugnant » And: thus, I 
think, it may be ſhewn how all the Actions of 
the Deity, muſt certainly be Good, Juſt, &c. 
withaut recurring to any ſuch Hs or Rela- 
tions of things as are by ſome umaccountably. 
ſuppoſed to be antecedent. and abſolutely necel- 
N determination of the Will of God 
e 


Hut don't we, when we ſpeak of Gol, BY 
Y 


2am chooſi and proper means, evidently. 
ſuppdſe, he ＋ © pion in themſelves 
good and eligible, and vice vo/a even before 


* See be loft Note. 


quences of things to be Good or E 


to him? I anſwer, firſt, If by — in 


conceiv'c 


or 
vil 


Conſe- 
„Jo Ab 


as they are co with, or contrary to the 
preſent Syſtem pre eſtabliſn'd by the Will of 


nues, the 
Creatures be ſo 


tain- that End, and endow'd with ſuch Powers 
as will make them reſemble him as much as 


Ce 


% 


194 O Moral Evil. | 
wu — XVI. When therefore Man was made what he is, by that very Act 
ſuch a nature Of conſtituting him of ſuch a Nature and Condition, tis plain, God 
as requires Alfo willed that he thould be pious, ſober, juſt and chaſt. Theſe 
2 e and the like Laws of Nature then are immutable, viz. conformable 
God is not to the Will of God, and contain'd in the very firſt Act of Election, 
at Liberty wherein he determin'd to create Man. Nor is God at liberty not to 
not to will . . . inet . | L 
theſe things. will theſe during his purpoſe to continue Man ſuch as he is: For 
by this means the ſame thing would pleaſe him, as being agreeable 
to his firſt Choice of creating Man, which is ſuppoſed to ſtand yet, 
and diſpleaſe him, as being repugnant to another, which rejects the 
very ſame things that are contain'd in the firſt ; that is, he would 
at the fame time will and not will the fame thing, which cannot 
be attributed to God. REY 8 ; 

XVII. Yet he is never the leſs free, becauſe. he cannot will. that a 
Man be perjur'd, a Murtherer, &c. for he is no otherwiſe determin'd 
than by his own Choice; nor does a thing pleaſe or diſpleaſe him on 
any other account than becauſe it is agreeable or contrary. to his 
Will. For while that Election of the Deity which conſtitutes me a 
Man (i. e. an Animal that is oblig'd to be pious, juſt and ſober) re- 

9 | 3a mains, 


This is no 
bar to the 
Divine Li- 
herty. 
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m a certain determinate manner. Now ſuch de- 
terminate Action muſt produce a regular Sy- 
ſem, the ſeveral Parts whereof will be related 
to, and connected with each other, and by a 
mutual dependency render'd ſubſervient to the 
Good and Perfection of the whole: Tho' this 
whole Syſtem might at firſt perhaps be indif- 
ferent to the Agent in regard to ſeveral other 
Syſtems equally poſſible, and which might have 


been made equally perfect in its ſtead; It is rot 


then as Leibnitz argues},the natural and neceſſary 
Goodneſs of ſome particular things repreſented 
by the Divine Ideas which determines God to 
prefer them to all others, if underſtood of his 
firſt Act of producing them; but 'tis his an 
free, arbitrary Choice which, among many e- 
qua) poſſibilities, makes ſome things a#zal/y 
gad, and determines them into iſtence. 


Wen theſe are once ſuppoſed to exiſt, every 


1 Remgrques,. p. 447» 


thing or action becomes good which tend> to 
their Happineſs and Preſervation. Hence alſo 
in reſpect to us certain conſequences and rela- 
tions ariſe, which, by the very frame of our 
Nature and Conſtitution, or by certain In- 
ſtincts, Affections, &c. we are directed to ap- 
prove, and obliged to purſue, if we expect to 
be happy. Thus all mora/ Obligation is ulti- 
mately referr'd to the Will of God, which ſeems 
to be the only ſure and adequate foundation of 
it, and from which I think it may be deduced 
with much more clearneſs and conſiſtency than 
from that Hypothetical Neceſſity of the relations of 
things, which evidently preſuppoſes, as was 
'obſerv'd* before, and is ielelf only founded on 
the Will of God. See the Preliminary Difſer- 
tation, and X i. and Note 76. or Puffendorf of 


the Law of Nature and Nations, B. 1. C1. X 4. 
Note 7. and B. 2. C. 3. 4. 20. 
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mains, tis impofpble that he ſhould will me to be perjur'd, or a Mur- 


therer ; nor can the latter Choice take place in God ſo long as the 


former ſtands, fince it is repugnant to the former. When therefore 


we acknowledge that things are good, and aſſert that ſome Actions 
are grateful to Gcd, and others odious; this is not becauſe we believe 
the Divine Elections to be determin'd by them, but becauſe we ſup- 
poſe them to be comprehended in the very firſt A& of his Will of 
creating things, and to be pleaſing or diſpleaſing to him, fo far as 
they are agreeable or oppoſite to that Election. Nor does this deſtroy 
the Liberty of God, that he muſt neceſſarily will theſe while he does 
will them: For every thing, while it is, neceſſarily is; but this Ne- 
ceſſity is conſequent upon, and not antecedent to the Divine Will. 
The Divine Election therefore is not determin'd by the Goodneſs of 
things, but the Goodneſs and Fitneſs of them ariſes from that Elec- 
tion, and that. is beſt for them- which- is moſt agreeable to that 
Choice of the Deity, whereby he will'd them to be what they are. 
From hence, I it appears ſufficiently, . that God is ſuch an 
Agent as delights in things _— becauſe they are — (76.) T | 

L 0 2 ; Let 


NOTES. 
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Wo 


(76) To what has been ſaid on this ſubject 
in the precedent Notes, I ſhall only add here, 
that their Argument ſeems to be of very little 
force. againſt our Author, who urge, thar if all 
Good and Evil depended upon the Arbitrary 
Will of God, then it would not be impoſſible 
for God to will that Vice be Virtue, that two 
and two make five, Cc. For allowing that 
| God at firſt made all things what they are, and 
ſill continues to them the ſame Exiſtence, 
(tho! perhaps no rexſon 4 pricri can be aſſign d 
why he made them in this rather than ſome o- 
ther manner) Vice muſt be Vice, &c. that is, 
while things are as they are, the ſame Conſe- 
quences and Relations will. reſult from them ; 
aud to ſuppoſe the contrary, is to ſuppoſe that 
things may be different, or have different con- 
ſequences, while they continue the ſame; or 
that they may be what they are and what they 
are not at the ſame time. Thus all the pre- 


the Fitne/5 that I know of. 


fore only mean thus much, viz. ſuppoſe things 
to be at any time what they now are, and at 
the ſame time the ve 
flow from them which we now find. Sup- 


and framed with the like Capacities for Happi- 
neſs, and the ſame relative Duties muſt be in- 
cumbent on them in order to attain that Hap- 
pineſs. If they be imperfect 
tures, and perpetually ſtanding in need of each 
others afliſtance ; if alſo they have ſuch Paſ- 
ſions, Inſtincts and Inclinations as tend to u- 
nite them to each other, and oblige them to 
act in concert: if they be thus framed, I ſay, 
they will of conſequence be thus related, and 


ſent Relations are evidently ſub/equent to the | 


now are. But ſtill this neceſſi / is only Hy- 
| pothetical, 


preſent Order of Nature, 20d muſt conti nue 
with it; and this conſequential Neceſſity is all 


To'ſtile this Erernal and Immntable can there- 
fame conſequences would 


poſe 3 Set of Beings conſtituted like ourſelves, : 


dependent Crea- 


L 


ſubject to all the moral Obligations which we 
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wants it: as We 
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A XVIII. vet is is to be remark'd, that this ſelf· determining . Power 


- this Power i, is not of ſuch a Nature as to imply infinite Perfection; for it may 
. 9 with an imperfect. 8 and other Appetites, 


Zaye ſhewn before: There is no realon therefore for us to 
yet this does doubt whether a Creature may partake of it; if God were pleaſed 
guide ge 80 Communicate it, there ſeems to be no contradid ion in the ching 


don, her ſor @ Creature to be capable of i. Now that Being which, has this 
foreitis gift beſlow d upon it, will manifeſtly be more noble than the reſt, and 


communi- 


cable. a more perfect reſemblance of the Deiry: ſince therefore God has. 


created the leſs perfect Beings, we may, without any abfurdity, be- 
lieve that he has not omitted the more perfect. Let us ſee then 
whether there be any Tokens of this Power among the Divine 


Works ek l 
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pochetical, and like the neceflity of any cer- | If thoſe Authors who treat of the neceſſary 
Gin Conſequence refulting from certain Pre- Relations of things. independent of the Will of 
miſes ; which Premiſes being alter'd, a dif- God, mean only, that it was always impoſſible 
ferent, a quite eontrary one will be- equally | for God to prevent or alter them whenever 
neceſſary. Thus in the former Inſtance, if a- | the things themſelves were ſuppoſed to exiſt ; 
ny rational Creatures be conſtituted ſocjal.Be- 
ings, they will indeed be obliged. ts ac as 
&ch ; but let fome be made independent of 
ch other, and unſociable, endowed. with, or 
ſo made as neceſſarily to a:quire Paſſions, In- 
ſtints and Inclinations, quite oppoſite to the 
former, and their Duties will be quite the re- 
verſe. The great Virtue of Se/f/aneſs will then 
occupy the place of Univer/a/ Benenolence, and 
that Method, of Life r the grea- 
teſt. Sum of Happineſs to each individual, and 
conſequently be ths muſt eligible ta every one, 
which: has. now the direct contrary Effect. If 
ſuch a ſuppoſition. be conceivable, tis ſufficient 
to-ſliew: that, theſe Relations are not abſolutely 
—_— in themſelves, but only. conditionally 
and: conſtquentially, to the preſent. Order of 
the Crextion. See Puffendir, Biy, C. 2. % 6. 
ang the Nata 2. R. 20. | 


"| 


tis a neceſſity which is applicable (as our Au- 
thor obſerwd -4 


things might have been at firſt, yet as they ara 
now conſtituted, it does not at- all ſhake the 
oundatian.of Morality, nor affect our preſent 
Duties to God, ourſelves, or one another; 
heſe muſt all neceſſarily be what they now 
are, 
n the paſſibi lity of ſuch 4 Power, and of its. being communicated, ſ Dr. Clarke“ De- 
aqugfration. if the Bang ond Attributes. of God, p. 8p and Ag. 7th Edit. Er the RerfeQion. of 
its. fee Note 82, and; 2. of this Chapter, | 


? 


Of Men Evil. 
s U DSE CT. v. 


Thet Man partakes of this Principle of eas hi a * 
| ; | himſelf 


yy Eledion. 


1 [* ppears, I think, from what has been ald, thas there is ſuch gone reutne- 
: 2 F 


iple as this in Nature, and chat it is alſo 


common are offer d % 


ble. We are now to enquire whether Nature has conferr'd it —_— — 


us: If we conſult our own Minds, we may poſſibly entertain a 
whether we are always paſſive in our voluntary Acts: namely, ho- 
ther the Goodneſs of Obje ds determines- our Elections, according to 
the Degrees of in, which are, or ave believed te be in them; or, to 
ſpeak more * — Kr 
pleaſe us, or ſeem convenient; or they ſometimes appear 
indifferent in themſelves, or inconvenient before the Choice, and ac-- . 
quire their Goodneſs from it, and are for this reaſon only agreeable. 
becauſe they are choſen. We have ſeen that there is in Nature ſuen 
s Power as this, which can produce a Convenience or Goodneſs in 
things by willing them; but, whether we partake of it or no is the 
doubt. Now, that we do partake of it may I think be evinced from 
the following Reaſons. Firſt, If we be conſcious — 


NOTES. 


are, while this Univerfal Syſtem continues as — the preſent one, there can be no re 
it is; which is ſufficient for our Purpoſe. Nay, | ſon in Nature for this Change, and therefore 

think, we may go a wy farther, and aſſert, | there will be none, tho' ſuch a Phyſical Power 
that the foremention'd ſuppoſition is impoſ- of changing it were allow'd to be inherent in. 
fible. For God, ſuppoſing him to be and the Deity Nor need we be ſo much afraid 
wiſe, by once chooſing this Syſtem (whether | to allow that Being to be in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
the firſt Choice were neceſſary or indifferent? |, Arbitrary, which we have before proved to be 
hes demonſtrated to us, that it was at leaſt e- | abſolutely perfect. | 

ually perfect with any other which might pot Upon this Subje ſee Puffenderf of the Law 

bly have exiſted-; otherwiſe that other would of Nature, c. B. 2. C. 1. 43. and C. 3, 
have been actually preferr'd to it: as therefore %. 4, 5. with the Notes. | 
there can h: no better Syſtem. placed in the | 
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198 8 Of Moral Evil: 

: berty. Secondly, If we experience in ourſelves thoſe Signs and Pro- 
perties which have been declared to attend this Principle. Thirdly, 
| if the Cauſes which are ſuppoſed to determine the Will be evi- 

dently inſufficient, or ariſe from Election, inſtead of producing it. 
Fir, Expe-, II. As to the firſt; We experience in ourſelves a Principle of this 
rience. kind, i. e. a free one, to ſuch a degree of certainty, that if our Minds: 
be conſulted we can hardly doubt of it; and from hence it is, that all 
Men of all Nations, while they follow'd the Guidance of Nature, and 
attended to the Perceptions of their own Minds, have conſtantly aſ- 
ſerted their Liberty, at leaſt in ſome particular Actions: nor has any 
one, unleſs he were forc'd to it, and as it were circumvented by Phi- 
loſophical Subtilties, ever deny d, either that he was free, or that he 
could pleaſe himſelf in chooſing one or other out of many Objects 
preſented to him, tho that which was preferr'd were no ways prefe- 
rable to others in reſpect of any intrinſic worth. k | 
The vulgar III. In this therefore, as in many other Caſes, the Vulgar ſeem to 
ptien ju®8* be much wiſer, and to reaſon more juſtly than Philoſophers. For the 


maners of Vulgar generally follow the natural Senſe of the Mind; and, tho 
Act than 


Philoſophers they be dull enough in forming long Deductions, yet in ſuch things 


as are the immediate ObjeAs of Senſe and Experience, they are often 
more acute than Philoſophers themſelves. For - theſe being either. 
puff d up with the Vanity of appearing wiſe above the Vulgar, or 
impos'd upon by their own Subtilty, often frame Monſters of their 
own, and deny things that are the moſt manifeſt: while they are 
ſtriving to purſue Truth thro' Coverts impervious and inacceſſible to 
human Wir, they leave her behind their Backs, and-are blind in. full 
Light: Hence ſome have deny'd Motion, and others Reſt, others 
Space , others all Senſe in Brutes, and others all manner of Truth: 
and on the ſame account, ſome have deny'd Liberty, viz. becauſe 
they were not able to unravel the Difficulties in which they them- 
"4 „ ſelves, 
NOTES. | 


+ By the denyers of Space our Author ſhould | often aſſerted in C. 1. & 2. (and I think with 
only mean ſuch as deny that we have an Idea reaſon) that we may eaſily conceive it all away: 
of it, not them who deny it to have a rea/| whereas it muſt evidently be neceſſarily exi- 
Exiſtence, otherwiſe he himſelf will be one of | ſtent, if it have any Exiſtence at all. 
the Philoſophers lately mention'd, ſince he has | See Notes 5, 11, and 13. 
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ſelves, by their Subtilties, had involvd it. The ignorant and un- 


tearned do much better in lighting all ſuch ments, and judg- 


ing of things ingenuouſly according to the dictate of their Senſes and 


Experience; and if their r ee taken we have clearly gain d 
the Cauſe: for all theſe declare that they are conſcious of this free 
Principle within them, which yet cannot, as we have ſhewn, be well 
explain'd otherwiſe than we have done: The Senſe of our unpreju- 
dic'd Mind agrees with theſe, nor is the common Teſtimony of Man- 


kind to be eſteem'd of little importance in a matter of 


NOTES. 


(77.) The Subſtance of what Leibnitz objects 
againſt this Argument *, amounts to thus much, 
viz. That it is no proof of the non-exiſtence 
of a thing becauſe the Vulgar don't perceive it ; 
they are no Judges of any thing but what is 
perceiv*d by the Senſes; they believe the Air 
to be nothing when it 8 not mov'd; they 
know nothing of the ſubtle Fluid which cauſes 
Gravity, or of the magnetic Matter, much leſs 
of immaterial Subſtances: and therefore the ſe- 
veral Cauſes of Action, the ſecret Springs, the 
Reaſons and Inclinations, may be alt unknown 
to them, and yet we be abſolutely determin'd 
(as he believes we always are) either by the 
conſtitution of our own Bodies, or of thoſe a- 
bout us, or by a thouſand little things which, 
upon due attention and reflection, we might be 
able to diſcoyer.---We reply, that tho* in many 
Caſes our not perceiving a thing be no Argu- 
ment that it does not really exiſt, yet in ſome 
Caſes, in this particularly, it is: To feel no 
Pain, to be conſcious of no Idea, is to have 
none: and in like manner to perceive no mo- 
tive or reaſon of Action, is the ſame as not to 
act upon any, or to perceive that we act with- 
out one. If any one (whether Philoſopher or 
Peaſant) be thinking upon a Subject, he muſt, 
at that inſtant, know the Subject that he is 
thinking on, or however, that he does think 
on ſomething : 'tis likewiſe ſelf-evident, that 
every reaſonable Man, when he reſolves- 
{ome View, or follows an Inclination, mult be 
conſcious of that View, or at leaſt be ſenſible 


* Remarques, p- 477. 


Fact. (77.) 
IV. Secondly, 


\ 
that his Reſolution was form'd upon ſome 
View or other. In theſe Caſes therefore, and 
in all the modifications of Thought, not 10 be, 
and not to be perceiv'd, is the very ſame thing. 

But beſide the abſurdity of being influenc'd 
by a Motive which we know nothing of; be- 
fide the Impoſlibility of reconciling theſe im- 
perceptible Movers with any kind of Liberty, 
(for which ſce Note 65.) we reply, ſecondly, 
that our Author does not concl 


perceive and take notice of it, but on the con- 
trary argues, that there muſt be ſuch a thing 
t Liberty of Indifference, be they do 
continually perceive and acknowledge it; be- 
cauſe they clearly perceive and experience it in 


any thing, even of their own Exiſtence : and 
conſequently they muſt either be deceiv'd in e- 
— thing, or not deceiv'd in this 7. The 


of Fact, and will be conclufive here, tho* our 
Ignorance be never ſo great in other Caſes. 
Our aſſurance of a Truth which we do clearly 


many other Truths which we do not perceive: 
and tho' our not perceiving a thing were nd 
Argument that it does not exiſt, yet our ac- 


tua rr of it is a Demonſtration that 
it does. It is not, 


+ 8% Note 82. 


againſt the 
| Exiſtence of a thing becauſe the Vulgar do not - 


themſelves, or at leaſt imagine that they do ſoz - 
nay, becaufe they have as great Evidence of 
ſuch a ſelf-determining Power, as they have of © 


-preſent Argument is therefore built on matte . 


perceive, is not the Jeſs for there being a great 


therefore, becauſe re do not 


confider the Cauſes that communicate Marian to tur 
Pere . 


* 


* 
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200 Of Moral Evil. 
Tis proved TV, Secondly, If we experionee in ourſelves tha Signs and Proper- 
— of this ties which belong to reg Power, it cannot be queſtion'd but we 
Power, be. have the Power itſelf : Now theſe are a Self. c iouſneſs that we 
cauſe we diſ are the true Cauſe of our Actions; an Ability to act and pleaſe our- 
Marks and ſelves in contradict ing aur natural Appertites, our Senſes and Reaſan, 
Properties of If it be evident from Experience that we ean do theſe things, it will 
be too certain that we have ſuch a Power as is able to pleaſe itſelf 
barely by Elect ian. I 3 
In the firſt V. In the firſt place then, we have declared that a Being endow'd 
place, we with this Principle is the only true efficient Cauſe of its Actions, and 
Ao that whatever it does can be imputed to it only. Now all Men im- 
ourſelves, pute the Actions of their own Will to themſelves, and eſteem them 
8 truely and properly theirs, whether they be good or bad; which is 
ſelves to be A Certain Sign that they do not perceive themſelves to be determin' d 
the true Cau- from elſewhere to the Choice or Exertion of them, otherwiſe they 
Hence it is Would not look upon themſelves as the Cauſe, but the Determiner. 
that we di- It cannot be otherwiſe than from a conſciouſneſs and firm perſuaſion 
Arnguiſh . of this Truth, that wrong Elections give us more trouble than ſuch 
from Crimes. things as proceed from Ignorance and inevitable Error, Tis on this 
account only that a light Evil occafion'd by our own Choice grieves 
and afflits us more than a very great one from the Action of ano- 
ther. If we expoſe ourſelves to Poverty, Diſgrace, or an untimely 
End, by an Act of Choice, our Conſcience remonſtrates againſt it, 
Remembrance ſtings us, and we cannot forgive ourſelves, tho' we 
were ſecure both from human Puniſhment and the Wrath of God. 
But when the ſame Evils befal us by external Force or the Neceſ- 
ſity of Nature, we bewail our Condition indeed, and complain of 
Fortune, but have none of that wounding Anxiquſneſs, and vindic- 
tive Neproach of Conſcience, which ſcourges thoſe that become mi- 
| | | ſerable 


NOTES. 


Soul, or are not able to delineate the preciſe man- have, were it ＋ top And that Author un- 
aur of that Communication, that wwe offert the Soul || reaſonably begs the Queſtion, in ſuppoſing 
10 be ſelf-motive (as the Author of the late D/ chat there are ſach Cauſes and Communicators 
fertation on Liberty and Neceſſity argues, p. 15.) in a Caſe where he has, where he can have, 
Nut we aſſert that it is ſelfmotive, becauſe we.| no Evidence at all of them. But this Di/+y- 
feel it to be ſo, and have as great Evidence of | tation is fully confuted by Mr. Fack/en, to whoſe 
it as we could expect or conceive ourſelves to | excellent Anſwer I refer the Reader. 


? 


| Grable by their own fault. As therefore he that enjoys this Prinei- 


Of Moral Evil 


pie muſt neceſſarily blame himſelf if he bring any Inconvenience up- 


thor of the 
anſwer this A nt, by confounding the“ trary to that rule, but by che abſence of the 
two Ideas of Sorrow and Self-accuſation z' of | © pleaſure of the Sin, and N himſelf 


brecht, 


on himſelf by his own” Ice | 
monſtrates that he has i this'Principle.' For as it is impoſſible but 


that he ſhould accuſe himſelf, who believes that he is the true cauſe. 


of his own Miſery, ſo on the other hand, tis certain that he who 


does accuſe himſelf, thinks that he himſelf is the true cauſe of his 


Miſery: otherwiſe he would grieve, complain, and be angry with the 
Perſon that compell'd him to commit ſuch things as he finds make 
him uneaſy, but would neyer condemn himſelf as the Cauſe and Au- 


thor of them, unleſs he were conſcious that he could have hinder d 
them. If the grief ariſing from a Crime be diſtin& from that which 


is occaſion'd by a Misforrune, tis plain that this can be on no other 
account, than becauſe the Crime proceeds from a free Agent, i. e. 
one who determines himſelf to Action, but the Misfortune from a 
neceſſary one. d Gu 1 


VI. Tis plain then from our Conſcience of Good and Evil ARtions, ru. 


3] ſo he that does blame himſelf, de- 


201 


is 2 


that we have this active Principle in ſome reſpect within us. For mot certain | 
we not only rejoice in ſuch things as are done well, and grieve at S tht we” 
the contrary, but alſo impute them to ourſelves, and either blame ef our liberty | 


or applaud ourſelves as the Authors and true Cauſes of them: which 
is the firſt and ſureſt Sign that our Minds are ſenſible of their Liber- 


ty, and that they could have pleas d themſelves in doing otherwiſe 
chan eee done. (78,) wo rene DIE 


91 NOTES. "Ut 


(78,) Is pleaſant to obſerve how the Au- 40 Adion But after the Action is over, he 
Philoſophical Enquiry endeavours to] . may not only judge his Action to be con- 


a Misfortune and à Crime, as his great Prede- | *© obnoxious to Shame, or by believing himſelf 


ceſſor Hobbs had done before. Conſcience liable to Puniſhment, he may really accuſe 
condemn himſelf 


* (ſays he) being a Man'sown Opinion of his | ©. himſelf; that. is, he may 

a Agions, with relation to. ſome rule, hef © for having done it, be ſorry he has done it, 
may at the time of doing an Action con-] and wiſh it -undoie, becauſe of the conſe- 
„ trary to that rule, know that he See © quences that attend it “.“ Where, not to 
„that Rule, and conf tly act with re- * inſiſt upon the perpetual abuſe of the words, 
luctance, the' not ſufficient to hinder the | 4% 


* Philoſophical Kequcy ncurang haven Libr, Þ 10g, 10k e >. 
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The ſecond - 
token of this to 
Power, that 
It can go a- 
gainſt the 
Appetites, Oc. 


"Tis ſhewn 
that we can 
do this in 
regard to our 
Appetites. 


VII. The ſecond Sign or P 


tites in the ſame Perſon, ofte 


that we have it. 


Of Moral Evil. 


roperty of this Power is, that it is able 

__ the natural Appetites, Senſes and Reaſon, 
icſelf in the Oppoſition. If we experience this Abili 
we may be certain that we partake of ſuch. a Power. 


VIII. With reſpect to the natural Appetites, we have ſaid before &, 
that this Principle, when it happens to be join'd with natural Appe- 
| n runs counter to them, and pleaſes it- 
ſelf in reſtraining them; if we find that we can do this, tis a Si 
But who has not experienc d this in himſelf? w 


has not ſometimes voluntarily ſuffer d ſuch things as are hard, in- 


commodious, and painful to the natural A 
in ſuch Sufferance, as if that were ſome 


4, af, &c. which upon this Hypotheſis 
muſt have a Signification 
to that which they now eommenly bear; 
what can we mean by a Man's accuſing or 
condemning himſelf, when he is ſenfible that 
he has done nothing which be could have al- 
ter'd or avoided; or zather done 8 
but only ſuffer'd all the while from ſome o- 
ther? He may indeed perceive and judge 
bimſeff wo be miſerable, and be ſorry that he 


is ſo, and wiſh himſelf otherwiſe ; but what 


is all this to a Criminal Shame, Remorſe, and 


Self. conviction ? Is this all that we ander- 
ſtand by a Gui/ty Conſcience F Can he blame, 
2eproach, or be angry with himſelf for being 
only what another made him, and what he 
knows he could not poſſibly help? 
s this is matter of Fact and Experience, 
we appeal to the common Senſe of Mankind, 
whether the Ideas of Guilt, Remorſe, &c. be 
not entirely different, and evidently diſtingui - 
ſhable from theſe ? The ſame holds with re- 
- gardto our blame or accufation of another, as 
las been ſttewn at at large by Bp. Bramball, 0 
wee Cafigations of f. I muſt reſer this 


4 SulbleRt.. 3. par, 11, 124 


NOTES. 


Sreftly oppoſite 
“ meth. Fire ſor burning Cities, nor accuſeth 


at all, 


ppetites, and taken delighe 
od af Good ſuperiar to 


* 
1 


4 7 


Author. © T ask'd (fays. the Bp. +) why do 
® we blame free Agents? fince no Man bla- 


Men. - Firſt, he re- 


\*< Poiſon for deſtroyin 
e blame them brea'ſe 


re rr — Why ? May « Ma 
pu ds mot pleaſe w. ? y a Man 
* blame every thing that doth not pleaſe his 
'« Humour? Then I do not wonder that 7. 
« Hobbs is fo apt to blame others without 
* Cauſe. So the Scholar may blame his Ma- 
« ſter for. correcting him deſervedly for his 
% Good, So he who hath a vitious Stomach. 
% may blame healthful Food. So a Lethargi- 
* cal Perſon may blame his beſt Friend for 
« endeavouring to ſave his Life. And now, 
« having ſhot his bolt, he begins to examine 
the Caſe. Whether blamim I any thing more 
* thus ſaying the thing blamed. is all or imper- 
« . Yes, moral blame is much more, tis 
« an-Imputation of à Fault. If a Man be born 
blind, or wih one Eye, we do not blame 
* kim for it: but if a Man has loſt his Si 

& 0 Her ay oy ww we blame him juſtly. 
* enquireth, May we nut ſay' 4 lame Horſe 
« # /ame? Yes, but you. cannot blame 


1 


ö 
1 


? 
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2 RNS —_ the Pain itſelf ariſing 
from the Violence offer d ta theſe ral Appetices, if we do but 
chooſe to bear it, becomes in. —ð which would - 
therwiſe be very'-irkſome. From hence it is moſt apparent that 
this. Pleaſure depends upon the Choice for "while that continues, it 
continues too; when hats is chang'd, tis gone. Now fuch Elections 
as theſe are made every Day, and none can be ſo much a Stranger 
to himſelf, as not to be conſcious of them. (80. 


IX. It is to be obſerv'd farther, chat we do not only embrace with Pate: cm 


ſure ſuch things as the Appetites refuſe, and reject ſuch thin 
—— deſire, but alter, as it were, Nature itſelf, by an obſtinate 


lection, and make theſe Appetites purſue what they naturally avoid, ner — 


29 nnr And this en only a. 


D d 3 IN obſtinate E- 


oer 


oc Horſe for it, if he was lam'd brenother, (79.) To this Leibnitz anſwers, «Phat & is 
„ without his own Fault. May nt 2 Max ſay] © only oppaſing or vallzncing he 3s etite 
. one is 4 Fool or a _ Knave (faith he) if be bel © with another, We ſometimes 
« ſe, the: he could not bels it? It he made «© yeniencies, and we do it with pleaſure, but 
« himſelf a Sot, we may b him ; bo <. this is only by reaſap of ſome hope, or 
« he be a ſtark Sot, we loſe qur Labour. * TiN whi @ 
„if he were born a natural Idiot, it = vil, and which ſurpaſſes it”? We reply, 
both injurious and ridiculous to blame him _ be meant an expectation of ſome fu- 
« for it. Where did he jon Hate re tis plain that we can oppoſe and 
« be Hupe and quay be it? or, that K reſiſt ſt any Fav Habit without any ſuch Ex- 
« very is impoſed inevitably upon \ Man with. pechation, as may be experienc'd. when we 
6s _ — If 222828 mi ps 1 Te Ky 172 
T = ur's, Houſe, it is t t of of t 8 to do fo can- 
60 Mae not of the Fire. He hath confeſs'd not be the Ocat bo for, fee that i is a 2 
* wage, — — r to be 4 —— once ch Volition ; — 2 fatis- 
„ bat for be the, wry Ron thee wh 2 $ to be jain'd the 
4% that he ſhould ot Pogo be ble doig 1 Evi to counterballanceit it any ſuch 

* which he ed — 45 e e Je can only y be * rx) ariſing from the ac 
* no more tha rvapt W is Maſter | taal Exertion 9 ON On heb which 
« hath chain d to 2 Pillar, ought to be blam'd | is the thing our Author con 

* for hind wa 1 his 1 o Chain | latter f N Note 65. a 

«/ — „ than the. Chain of Fun Definy is K. 7 a ts 

40 | that Men as well as n bear ur 
See the Pal athor's Definitions of Liber-] or Fatigue which — e 

ty, Neceſſity, c. with his * of them, | with half the Dae and Grief which 
p.756, Sc. and his Reply to all T. Helin very ſame thing would ot them, if they were 
Evaſious (ſince canferib's [4 the 8 of fore d to undergo it ; which cannot, Lebvok, be 
the Philafophical Enquiry, p. 91, oy in his | accounted for, but upon our Author's Prigciple.. 
Vingication, p. 679, Se. 


ncon- 


* 


204 Of Moral Evil. 
in Appetites, but alſo in the Objects of the Senſes. Some things are 
rally unpleaſant to them, ſome things bitter, nauſeous, deform'd, 
yet theſe are made tolerable by the force of Election, and by a change 
of the natural Propenſity, at length become Delights *. On 
contrary, what was ſweet, beautiful, Sc. being rejected by the Will, 
becomes at length diſagreeable. We could not poſſibly do this, if 
we had not a Power of pleaſing ourſelves by other Means, than the 
agreement of Objects to the Appetites and Senſes. For, whenee comes 
it that ſuch things as are ſweet, comely, excellent, commodious; nay, 
all that are grateful to the Appetites and Senſes: ſhould be rejected; 
and when once rejected, thould become irkſome and offenſive? On 
the contrary, whence” is it that Griefs, Pains, Torments, nay Death 
itſelf ſhould be agreeable when voluntarily undergone, unleſs from 
this Principle which pleaſes itſelf in its Election? If it be granted 
that we have ſuch a Principle, it may be eaſily ſnewu how theſe 
things can be effected; for natural Good may, by the Power of it, be 
chang'd into Evil, and Evil into Good: for it has a Good in itſelf 
ſuperior to, theſe; by the Power of which it can overcome and alter 
the Nature of them: but that this cannot admit of any other Expla- 
nation will be ſhewn below f. „ 
That we ean NX. Theſe things are generally ſuppoſed to be done by the Power 
cor our Ar- and Preſcription, of Reaſon; and tis N that the Will is there- 
petites and by directed to. embrace things diſagreeable to the natural Appetites 
Senſes, bur and Senſes: I confeſs this ſometimes: is, and always ought to be done 
fon by the according to reaſon ; for we have hinted above, that ſome regard 
force of Ele- ſhould be had to theſe things in Elections; but very often the Caſe 
* is far otherwiſe. We have | uo before, that a Power which is ca- 
ble of pleaſing itſelf by Election, cannot be determin'd by reaſon; 
2 the Underſtanding depends upon it, rather than it upon the Un- 
derſtanding. Tis therefore the bird Mark and Property of this Po- 
wer, that it can run counter, not only to Appetites and Senſes, but 
alſo to Reaſen. If we can do this, we muſt own to our Sorrow, that 
we partake of it. But that we can, by the force of Elect ion, con- 
quer not only the Appetites and Senſes, but the Underſtanding a 


Ser Mr. Locke's Chapter of Power, $.69. 'Thw all this be efefied the Power of E- 
Idtion, and without the Bone obik be 2 aſſigns. for it. wY : if by tbe fole Pon 
Þ, See.the fallin Seftion, EF} 


MY 
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daily Experience teaches, and we have reaſon to lament that it can be 
prov d by ſo many inſtances that we pleaſe ourſelves in Elections con- 

trary to the natural propenſity of Senſes and Appetites, and at the ſame 
time againſt the dictate of Reaſon. 5 
XI. We have ſeen an Atheiſt ſupported by the 2 of a per- This appear 
verſe Mind, enduring Torments, Confinement; and Death, itſelf, ra- from Inſtan- 
ther than atjure his beloved Impiety : We have ſeen a great many 
Perſons voluntarily throwing away their Fortunes, Life and Soul, 
leſt they ſhould be diſappointed in a fooliſh Choice. We have be- 
held not a few diſregarding the Intreaty of their Friends, the Advice 
of their Relations, the Dictates of their own Mind, Dangers, Di- 
ſtreſſes, Death, the wrath of God, and the pains of Hell; in ſhort, 
deſpiſing all that is Good, or could appear to be ſo, when ſet in com- 
petition with ſuch things as, excluſive of the Goodneſs which they 
receive from Election, are mere Trifles, and worth nothing at all; 
ſuch as have no manner of Good, or pretence of Good in them. 
There have been Perſons, who knowingly, without any kind of hope, 
any kind of belief, have deſtroy'd themſelves and their Relations, and 
yet were in their right Mind, and conſiſtent with themſelves, if a 
right Mind may be judg'd of by ſaber Words, and a ſerious tenor of 
Action. Did theſe Men follow Reaſon, or any other Good beſide the - 
fruition of their Choice? We have ſhewn. already that this Power 
may produce theſe and greater Abſurdities; for ſince it is ſuppos d to 
be of ſuch a Nature as can alſo pleaſe itſelf in its Act, wherever it 
ean exert that Act, it can pleaſe itſelf, even in oppoſition to the 
natural Appetites, the Senſes and Reaſon. If then ſuch a Principle 
be granted to be in us, it will not ſeem ſtrange that we ſhould be. - 
able to do things that are repugnant to theſe; if this be not al- 
low'd, it cannot be made 8 
things diſagreeable to Reaſon, to Senſe; ſo many things contrary to 
the dictate of the Mind, ſhould every Day be — Mankind. | 
XII. Nay, which may ſeem. more ſtrange, the Will appears to That we 
have ſo great a Power over the Underſtanding, that the latter is ſo Underſtan- 
far ſubdu d by its Choice, as to take Evil things for Good, and Wed 
to admit Falſities for Truths. Neither vill chis appear impoflible tocting for 
Fr | f N Falles for 
| Truths, 
viz. being under ſubjection to the WIIK. 


ow ſo many Abſurdiries, ſo man 
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one who recollects that the Senſes are no lefs natural Faculties, and 
have by Nature as quick a Reliſh of their proper Objects, and can 
as well diſtinguiſh thoſe that are agreeable * 298 them that are diſa- 
greeable, as the Underſtanding. therefore we ſometimes pleaſe 
-ourſelves in chooſing what is repugnant to the Senſes, tis alſo poſ- 
fible for us to take pleaſure in embracing what is diſſonant to Mes- 


fon, The Senſes are forced to admit and tolerate ſuch things as are 
diguſtful to them, which things they take for agreeable by uſe, ha- 


Tis proxv'd 
that we have 
this Power 
from a conſi- 
deration of 
theſe reaſons 
which are 
ſuppoſed to 
determine 


the Will. 


Theſe are e- 
numerated. 


ving as complete Enjoyment of them as of thoſe that are adapted to 
them by Nature. The ſame may happen ſometimes to che Under- 
ſtanding, viz. to be compell'd by the Will to admit Falſities for 
Truths, to believe en hes cuſtom, and at laſt make uſe of them 
ſeriouſly as Truths. Hence comes that common Saying, that we ea- 
fily believe what we eagerly defire ; and ſome take a pleaſure in ſubdu- 
ing not only Senſe but Reaſon too. I confeſs, he that does this, acts 
fooliſhly, and is much to blame; but from this very thing, that we 
act fooliſhly, that we are to blame, tis evident that we not only can 
but actually do pleaſe ourſelves in Elections, which are made con- 
trary to Reaſon; and that the Judgment of our Underſtanding de- 
pends upon the Will, rather than that the Will is determin'd by 
at. From hence it is evident that all the Signs and Properties of 
thi 3 Power agree to us, and therefore we certainly par- 
e of it. - i | | 1 
XIII. The ſame will appear thirdly, from conſidering the Reaſons 
which move us to the choice of theſe Abſurdities, according to the 
Opinion of thoſe Men who think that the Will is paſſive in Elec- 
tions. For if, while they are labouring to aſſign Reaſons for theſe 
and the like Determinations, they produce nothing for Reaſons, but 
the very Elections themfelves, cr their Effects, it will be apparent that 
they are in a Miſtake, and offer Effects for Cauſes; which will ap- 


* more fully from an Enumeration of thoſe Reaſons which are 


ppoſed to move the Will in ſuch Caſes. | 
| Mv. The Principal of theſe Reaſons are Erxors of the Underftan- 
ding, Obflinacy of the Mind, the force of Paſjons, and Madnſiz an 


. Nay g ncraliy more ſo: Ji a common Obſervation, that ſuch things as woere at firfl the met 
filagr-eabie of all te the Palate, become by te the mt delightful: viz. Wines, Tobacco, Olives, 


" | 


yy 
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theſe are charg d all the unreaſomable, abſurd, and it ous Actions / 
of Men; theſe are efteem'd the Cauſes of all fuch Elections as can- 
not be altow'd' to proceed from che intrinfie Goodneſs of che Obje&s 
| which are choſen ; but this is all groundlefs. 

XV. For in the firſt place, as to Errors of the Underfanding, tis pirf, Errors 
certain that we ſometimes chooſe hurtful OHjects by miſtake, which of the Un- 
we often lament, but never impute to ourſelves, except we be conſci- geren 
ous that this Error was voluntary, i. e. in fore refpect ow'd its Ori- ſhewn to de- 
gin to Election. Election then is prior to all culpable Error, for that gend upon | 
depends upon it. Tis not therefore always by miſtake that we chooſe leklen v. 
Abſurdities, but by chooſing Abſurdities we miſtake the Truch. But ther = 
to confeſs the Truth, we are hurried on in an abſurd Election, tho 
we fee and know all that we are about to do: if then there be any 
Error, tis only this, that we judge it better to enjoy a free Election, 
than to be exempt from natural Evils. Henee it is evident, that there 
ariſes ſo much Pleaſure from Election as is able to impoſe upon the 
| Underſtanding, ud induce it to prefer chat to all kinds of naturat 
Good, nay to Lite itſelf. But cher this be done erro or 
wiſely, tis the ſtrongeſt Argument that we have ſuch 1 
Principle as this within us. 2. 

XVI. Secondly, as for Obſtinacy, by which they ſuppoſe that we nes La 
are moved to chooſe abſurd things; tis plain that this is 5 necks elſe On | 
but the perſeverance of a bad Election: neither can Obſtinacy and ſhewn to be .58 
Perverſeneſs be explain d otherwiſe than by Elections. If it be g ——— | 
ted that things pleaſe us. becauſe they are choſen, we ſee clearly e- ring in de- 
nough what Obſtinacy is, viz. an unneceſſary adherence to an Elec. 1 
tion, and a Self- complacenc cy in it contrary to the dictate of Reaſon, 
and with. the Joſs of * natural Good. (81.) But if the Will be deter- 


—_— 
NOTES. 

' (81 ) Leibniz (in his Remarks frequently ci-, poſes to s change; © "Pie Bold Bet» - 
tod above) — 46 —_— is not |< — ſays he, was made thro! acre - 
barely the continuance — a . bad leQion, |** Levity, but the reſolution of adhering: to it 
© but a'diſpoſition to perſevere in it; proceed- | comes from ſome Reaſons or Im- 
ing from ſome that a Man forms to % preſſions.“ But if this be all that is meant 


ee ſows Evil which one ſop- ler Obtinacy, how came the World ig fix fo 8 


p. 482. 
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Thirdly,” The 
violence of 
Paſſions, viz. 


Deſire of 
Fame and 
Glory, Se. 


all which are 
prov'd to de- 
rive their in- 


ordinate 


force from 


tis by Election that we have form'd theſe Idols to. ourſelves, and 


Election. 


* 
- 
* 


O Moral Evil. - ; 
min'd from without, there will be no ſuch thing as Obſtinacy. By 
an obſtinate Perſon we ſhall only mean one that has Gontinued a long 
time in a pernicious — — any Motive to change his Judg- 
ment. Now he that does this is miſerable indeed, but cannot be 
call'd in the leaſt degree obſtinate aceording to the common Notion 
of Mankind. 4 bee to he e 

XVII. Thirdly, fince neither Errors nor Obſtinacy are ſufficient to 
explain the Nature of theſe Elections, they fly to the Power of the 
Paſſions; viz. the Deſire of Fame, or Glory; Anger, Hatred, &c. 
Theſe are the Cauſes, fay they, why we chooſe abſurdly, and by 
them the Choice is determin'd. But Fame, or Glory have no man- 
ner of Good in them, - eſpecially to thoſe who believe that they ſhall 
Not exiſt after Death: why then are theſe Men content to purchaſe 


Glory with Life? Certainly from no other Cauſe beſide Election; 


from thence they derive whatever Good is in them. To be talk'd of 
after Death, to mount upon the Wings of Fame, to extend our Name 


to diſtant Regions; theſe things pleaſe us on no other account but 


becauſe we will them. Obſcurity, Oblivion, Retirement will be as. 
a PINE © e ee NON 

2 ©... - NOTREA 

bad a Notion to that Word 7 Ifit be a diſpoſition 


always 


IT from a proſpect of Good, or 
dread of Evil, and founded on ſecond thoughts 


and ſtronger reaſons: how can it ever be e- 


ſteem'd a Crime? Again, if the fr/ Election 
can be made without any external Motive, 
(which he ſeems to allow by aſſigning Leitz 


-as the ſole. Cauſe of it) why may not the per- 


ſeverance in it be ſo too? may not the ſame 
"Cauſe be ſuppos'd to produce the ſubſequent 


Elections, as well as the firſt ? In ſhort, Leib: 
nitz, after all his ſeeming oppoſition to our 


Author on the head of Liberty, moſt evident- 
-ly grants the Queſtion beth here, and p. 480, 


.. where he affirms, that in effect we are able to 


chan 
tra 


% Man darkens or ſuppreſſes in his Mind, 
** the repreſentations-of he good or ill Qua- 


the Natures of things, and make theſe 
rmations above mention'd. ** But this 
* (fays he) is not as among the Fairies, by a 
* fimple AR of that Magic Power, but becauſe 


« ljties naturally join'd to certain Objects, and 
e becaaſe we only * thoſe which are a- 
« greeable to our Taſte, or our Prepoſſeſſions; 
or even becauſe we join by force of thought, 
certain Qualities, which are only found u- 
* nited by accident, or by our. cuſtomary way 
Hof confidering them.” Now what is it to 
darken or ſuppreſs the repreſentations of 
or ill Qualities,--to regard ſome only and ne- 
lect others, -and to join Qualities to Objects 
the force of thought, · but to exert this very 
— debate? Which often chooſes the 
fruition, or even the conſideration of ſome one 
out of many equal and indifferent Objects, and 
by that ſunple Act makes it agreeable to our 
Taſte, and joins*ſach Qualities to it as could 
neither proceed from Chance nor Cuſtom, nor 
any Aſſociation of Ideas whatſoever. See the 
SR of this Subject in the following 
ote. — ne 
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| eaking to the, Man char chooſes ahem, and. have been fo. ho 
plain then who. i © that theſe determine El 8 Ef- 
fects for Cauſes. For t , which ae en eee e, 
us chat they acqu dure lo much Goodneſs from E as makes chem 
overballance all kind of natural Goo 


XVIII. The ſame muſt be ſaid 0 of Anger, "Hatred, Love and De- The lms 


ſpair, whereby many believe they arc driven into Abſurdities, But 
in reality all that is ons. and N in theſe Paſſions proceeds 7x: 
from Election. Nature has given Paſſions which are 
innocent, while ſolicited only by tber oy Objects, natu 
Opportunity, as we ſee in Brutes; but are compell d to cha 
the natural Objects by the Power of Eletion: thus Anger and 2 
tred are excited by the Will, and apply d not to ſuch chings as are 
naturally hurtful; nor Love and Deſire to ſuch as are de- 
ſirable, but to athers of a quite different kind, with which they have 
no natural Congruity, ſuch as Fame and Glory after Death. of this 
kind alſo are maſt of the Inſtruments of Luxury, which are com- 
monly ſaid to pleaſe, purely by the ſtrength of Fancy, that is in rea- 
lity, by Election. Hence it is that Men purſue with ſo great 2 
neſs, and ſuch an impetus of Paſſion, things ur ay in themſelves - .- 
trifling, pernicious, and abſurd. Nay | ey bane away Life itſelf for 
Trifles, and when they cannot enjoy off that in deſpair. 
'Tis the Election elk which ſubſtitutes . things as fit to ap 
proſecuted. by theſe Paſſions inſtead of their narucal. Ob 
while they are hurry'd. on, not quand ah to the exigence of Soar, 
but the cammand of the Will, they. confound every thing, tranſgreis 


the bounds of reaſon and utility, and in dclpight of theſe, rage with- 5 


out limits or reſtraint. 


XIX. As. for Envy. and Revenge, chey are not owing to Nature, but Of Envy and 


the Will, and ſetting aſide Election, are mere nothing. For whate- 
ver is pretended to _— contrary, .. there can be no other account gi 
ven why any one ſhould undergo Labours, Dangers, Griefs and Dit. 
culties; why he ſhould loſe his Reputation, Family, Country, nay his 
Life, for the Satisfad ion of his Envy or Revenge, but that he reſfolv'd 
within himſelf, but that he cho/2 to ſatiafy them. Tis evident that 
the moſt unexperiene'd Perſon is ſuffcienliy convinc d of this. But 
theſe, when once ä * become more agreeable _ 5 
e ſe 


| | thoſe things which Nature has made neceſſary. Thoſe abſurd Elec- 
tions then are not made by the force of theſe Paſſions, but the abſurd 
and irregular force of theſe proceeds from the Elections. 

Fourthly XX. They who perceive that theſe Cauſes are . inſufficient, have 
Madan: dt recourſe ro Madneſs and Phrenzy, in order to account for abſurd” E- 
prov'don — leck ions: but this is playing upon Words, and taking Madneſs in a 
Teſs Men different Senſe from that wherein it is commonly underſtood: He 
dre in their that is fo far diſorder d in his Mind as not to be able to deduce one 


Senſes who 


chooſe ab. Idea from another, nor make Obſervations upon what he ſees, is. 
ſurdly, look 'd upon as a Mad-man, but theſe Men who do ſa- many abſurd 
things enjoy the above mention d Powers, and have their Underſtan- 
ding and Senſes ſtrong enough by Nature: what is it therefore which 
drives them into Abſurdities? The power and prevalence of the ſu- 
perior Faculty, viz. the Will, which has a Good peculiar to itſelf, 
'which it produces by Election. This it purſues regardleſs of all that 
Reaſon, the Body, the Condition, Appetites and natural Faculties re- 
uire. For while it can provide for and pleaſe itſelf, it is not at all 
Elicitous about any thing which may prejudice theſe, but has a cer- 
tain Complacency in its own Exerciſe, and endeavours to augment its 
Happineſs by the purſuit of ſuch things as are repugnant to them. 
For the more Difficulties and. Abſurdities it encounters, the more it 
applauds. itſelf in a conſciouſneſs of its own Abilities ; which ſeems. 
ho the very thing that we call Vanity and Pride. Hereupon it com- 
pels the Senſes, Reaſon, natural Appetites, to be ſubſervient to its 
Elections: nor can he be call'd a Mad-man who acts againſt Reaſon, 
thro” the force of a ſuperior Faculty, any more than he that falls. 
from a Precipice by the violence of a ſuperior impulſe. For it is not 
every one who acts againſt reaſon, that muſt immediately be look d 
upon as Mad, but only he that acts abſurdly from fome injury 
done to the underſtanding Faculty itſelf, or an Impediment to the 
Uſe of Reaſon; he that could have follow'd the diate ' of Rea- 
ſon, and yet knowingly violated it, muſt not be reckon'd mad, but 
wicked, unleſs we will impoſe upon aurſelves hy changing the cuſto- 
mary Names of things. 55 e regal 1 
All theſe. XXI. If it be granted that we have this ſuperior Faculty, tis plain 
things can- enough chat all theſe things may come to pals, For he that is en- 


not be ex- „ 
Mainedother-—. | dow. 


wiſe han by admitting a Principle of this kind in ourſelves. | 
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dow'd with It, will be able to pleale himſelf in the Proſecutlon of 
his Elections, even to the detriment of - both Body and Mind; to 
tho prejudice of Senſes, Appetites and Reaſon; which we often 
ſce done to our Amazement; but, unleſs we have this Faculty im- 
parted to us, it does not ſeem poſſible for us to create Good to 
ourſelves by Election, and to prefer what is thus created to all va 
tural Good vrhatſoeve . Auw 
XXII. Theſe things, I confeſs, ought not to be done; but if no- $299 aft 
thing could be done which ought not, there would be no ſuch Principle, o 
thing as a Fault. As therefore much Good ariſes from chie Prin- ih hir . 
ciple, ſo there is this Evil alſo, chat by it Crimes and Follies are il, . 4 
committed: And it has this Inconvenience, that it can do what it Power of 
, . 1G AC II ane 
XIII. From theſe and other Arguments which might be brought, I Thie miſtabe, 
think it is evident that God has given us a Principle of this Kind, the Fill 
and that our Will is only determin'd by itſelf. | They ate miſtaken judgment of 
therefore who affirtn that either the Appetites, Paſſions, or Under- the Under- 
ſtanding, determine Elections. What probably gave occaſion to the h 
Miſtake was, that other things pleaſe or diſpleaſe us, viz. ſuch as berice, viz. 
are agreeable to the Appetites or Senſes, beſide thoſe which wer 't would 
chooſe: Now it being obſerv'd that we have regard to theſe in E- in vs to ad 
lections, and do not chooſe any thing repugnant to them, but upon without gan- 
neceſſity, and that all Men are of Opinion, that the Judgment of Judefſan 
the Underſtanding ought to be made uſe of in chooſing, and being ding. 
accuſtom'd to this kind of Choice, we become at laſt perſuaded that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary, and that our Wills are always determin'd 
by ſome Judgment of the Underſtanding : at leaſt, . that is is a Con- 
dition requiſite in the Object, that the Mind judge the thing cho- 
ſen to be good and agrecable to the Appetites. Whereas the con- 
trary to all this is generally true, vzz. that the Mind judges things 
to be good becauſe we have willed them, becauſe we have form d 
an Apperite in ourſelves by ſome antecedent Election, and thoſe things 
which we embrace wa this faitiaus Appetite, as we may call it, ** 
us equal Pleaſure with that which we deſire by the Neceſſity of Na- 
Lure, 2 7:2 = 12 i 


Ee 2 "Rn Nay 
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XXIV. Nay we chooſe. Objects which are contrary to all 
Wecina® Appetites, contrary to Reaſon, and deſtitute of all Appearance of 
ſhew our Li- 2 for this only Reaſon, that we may aſſert our Liberty 
berty, which of Election. Tis certain that every one can do this, that 
bethe fame does it, proves by an Experiment that. he is free, and 
2+ acting of pleaſing himſelf in Election. Nor can he be faid to be deter- 
wimnout 37? min'd by the Judgment of the Underſtanding ; for this reaſon is made 
by che Mind itſelf, and may ſerve equally for every Election, ſince ' 
it is drawn from the Indifference of the Will itſelf: and he who 
does any thing upon a reaſon which is made by himſelf, and is in- 
different to either Side, muſt be eſteem'd to act in the fame manner 
as if he had done it without any reaſon at all. Tis evident there- 
fore that we have this Power, and make uſe of the Appetites and 
Senſes only as Spies and Informers; of Reaſon as a Counſellor ; but 
that the Will is Maſter of itſelf, and creates pleaſure for itſelf in 
Objects by Election. (8a.) R | 
es SUBSECET. 


NOTES. 


82.) Upon the whole it appears that the 
3 4220 ion of Free: will muſt include thus 
much. A Power of choofing or not chooſing, 
or of chooſing either Side in any given Caſe ; 
naurally independent of any . ar im 
mediate, external or internal force, ul- 
gon, or neceflity ; phyſically indetermin'd by 
either x Senfations, Appetites, Ar. or 
mental. Perceptions, Reaſon, Judgment, Tis 
an 1 * determining either among equal 
and indifferent Objects, or of preferring the 
purſuit of ſome before others that ave entirely 
of preferring the very conſideration of ſome 
22 Odjecta to all the reſt ;. af delibe- 


s,, and reſolving to overlook. others, tho" e- 


he of equal Im 


different from or contrary to them: or laſtly, 


mting upon, or attending ta ſame particular I- 
qually preſented to the. Mind, and ſapposd to 
All this is.contain'd in the very Notidn of 
a Sel/-moving Peper; (tho! none have 

iven ſo full and diſtin an Explication of it 


as our Author). for that which in ſtrictneſs 
moves itſclf, is properly and phyſically inde- 


pendent of, and indifferent to all external Mo- 
vers, 28 long as it conti aues to do ſo; what is 
determin'd in certain circumſtances by parti - 
calax Senſations, Motives, c. and cannot 
poffibly de detennin's either without or - 
2 them, is ſo far, and in ſuch. circum- 
ances, only moved, ated upon, and purely 
paſſive. II then there be any ſuch-rhing, pro- 
52 ſpeaking, as an active Principle, it muſt 
endow'd with-ſuch an abſolute Indi ffenence 
our Author ſuppoſes: amt when we of 
the Hrongen Mario, we don't mean ſuch as 
ve the greateſt phyſical Influence or Weight 
in turning the ballance of the Will (fince we 
ſappoſe none of them to have any at all] but 
nul ſuch. as the Mind moſt commonly deter- 
mines itſelf upon in fact; and to argue from 
ſuek determinations, that theſe Mortyes muſt 
ve ſuch an Inflaence both abſolutely and 
:comparatively, i. e. whether taken by them- 
ſelves, or in oppoſition ro each other; is ma- 
nifeſtly to beg the Queſtion, and ſtill ta ſup- 
poſe that it cannot move or direct itſelf, not- 
withſtanding our moſt evident perception and 
: experience 


? 
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exper ence of the contrary. 8 that we have 
ſuch experience, a little reflection on ourſelves 
will convince us. I think (ſays S. C.) I may 
« appeal to any conſidering Man, whether he 


de not in all ordinary Caſes ſenſible of an | 


ability of darting his thoughts upon any 
particular Object, even antecedently to 

« deliberation, and then, whether after deli- 
 beration about particular Objects he cannot 
« reſume his deliberation, and ſometimes vary 
his Judgment; and whether, after the clear- 
< eſt ent, and moſt deliberate Choice of 
«« particular things or actions, he be nor ſtill 
* conſcious of a power of ſuſpending his prac- 
«. tice, of reſuming the conſideration of the 
* Cm — he pleaſes, 4 of imme 
% diately ehosſing or praftifing contrary, 
60 wichout being determin'd by — 
© from without, or impediments from within. 
_ < But we have no clearer proof of our own Exi- 
« ſtence than Confriouſpe/s . and I conceive we 
need not expect greater Evidence of any 
thing than we have of our Exiſtence *.“ 

If then our Mind has ſuck a power of ſelec- 
ting ſome particular Ideas out of many per- 
2 b 2 —— and — to 

em only without any previous appreh 1 
of their 4.— and Tn without any 
ſpecial Reaſon, Motive or Inclination, or any 
Inducement whatſoever to ſuch particular 
Choice; if the Mind, I ſay, does in fome 
Caſes exert ſuch 2 a0 this, then it is in 
theſe Caſes abſolutely free. It cannot here be 
directed by the Judgment, ſince it is fuppos'd 


perly ſaid ſometimes to influence and direct, 
or rather to obſtruct and ſubvert the judgment 
itſelf, for as mach as it confines that to ſome 
particular Objects only, and of conſequence 
zxenders it partial, and precipitates it in the 
Choice of theſe, and withdraws others from 
it, which were abſolutely neceſſary to a com- 
pleat View of the Subject, and an exact de- 
termination about it. Hence the ſpring of all 
Errors, at leaſt all criminal ones, hence viti- 


ous, abſurd: Elections, and a Labyrinth of Woe. 


* Impartial Enquiry, &c. p. 42, 43. See alſo an E y on Conſciouſneſs, p. 205, (fe 
+ 97 J ckſon's Vigna of =_ Liberty, p. 22. — ra Ly E 


Dr. Clarke's Notion, &c. 


From the ſane Power alſo duely pply'd, pro- 
ceeds the happy conſciouſneſs of Deſert, and 
in it is entirely founded all the reaſon of Re- 
ward. Its uſefulneſs then, and neceſſity, ap- 
pears both for the eſtabliſhmerit of Morality, 
the ground of all rational Happineſs ; and al- 
ſo, that we might always have wherein to 
pleaſe ourſelves, which (is our Author has 
frewn in the latter end of SubſeR. 4) bther- 
wife we very often could not. Hence it ap- 
pears I think ſuſficiently, that this Power is one 
of our greateſt Perſections, tho” (like all other 
Perfectious that come ſhort of Tifinity) it be 
liable w the greneſt abuſe, ind ſo capable of 
being tarn'd imo che worſt of Imperfections. 
It remains to be enquir'd with our Author, 
whether all the Happineſs atifing from it 
counterballances the Miſery, aud conſequently, 
whether we and all othet rational Creatures 
might not have been as well or better without 
it. But for this ſee 8. 2. and g. 
We ſhall here only add a Word or two itt 
vindieation of this 1 2 a#aivft the rhiree 
— Oppoſers of Liberty above mentio- 


that by this Power the Mind era choc Bvit 
as Evil, or refuſe Good as Good, i. e. thr 
former, as ſuth is or can be a Mitive for 
Choice, or the latter for Refuſal : Bat we fay 
that it carr chooſe the one and refaſe the other 
without any particalar Motive at ll 5 tay, in 
on to the ſtromgeſt Motive (. that 


— 


and ſelf moving Power +: 

You'll ſay it does this to prove its own 
Power, and the pleaſure attending ſuch ue 
is the ſtrongeſt Motive in theſe . I aw 
ſwer, that granting this to be ſo (which yet is 
not my robable, as appears from what was 
|. obſery' the E/ay on Con/ciouſneſ; in Note 
65.) yet this, as our Author obſerves, muſt be 
2 tive of its on creating, which, with re- 
ſpect to Volition, is the fame as none at all. 


| Nay this is the very thing we are endeavour- 


. Strutt's Defence 


ned. the firſt place then, we don't aſſerk 


Motive which preſents 3 
to act independently of it: nay it may be pro- 


ing 


113 


214 


aut any 
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ing to prove, viz. that the Soul has a power 
of determining itſelf to will or to act, and of 
pleaſing itſelf in ſuch determination, without 
any other Motive or Reaſon but what is pro- 
duced by itſelf, and follows that very determi- 
nation; without any external Cauſe whatſoever; 


in which Power all its Liberty conſiſts, and 


the greateſt Part of its Happinels, as will ap- 
in the next Section. 
Nor, ſecondly, will ſuch a Power as this 


only make us liable to miſtake the true Good 


which is in things (as the Author of the Phi- 
bojoph. Enguiry and Leibnitz argue) but on the 
contrary, it often makes true Good or Happi- 
neſs in thoſe things which of themſelves had 


none at all; and improves thoſe things which 


have, and alleviates thoſe which have the con- 


trary Qualities; and of conſequence is not a 
mere 1 
ceſſary Perſection. Our Author does not ſup- 
poſe us left to an abſolute, blind indifference 


rfeftian, but a very valuable and ne- 


in all Objects (as Leibnitz often urges) withe. 
uide or Direction in the Choice of 
them; which would indeed be an Imperfec- 


tion; but affirms that the Mind or Man is 


ſenſibly and neceſſarily affected by ſome, and 
informed by his Underſtanding of the Nature 


and Effects of others, and ſo is ſufficiently di- 
rected to the Choice of theſe which are in them · 


ſelves good and agreeable to his Conſtitution. 
and pice verſa ; yet ſtill · with the reſervation of 
a full Power of following or not followin 

that Guide, of neglecting or refuſing that Di- 
rection: Which Peter therefore, even in theſe 


. Caſes, remains ſtill unaffected. In other Ob- 


jecte, he ſhews_that the Mar is totally indiffe- 


\ 


rent, which yet, by an atbltraxry Choice, he 
can make ta be no leſs conſtituent Parts of his 
Happineſs. 3-1; 83 
Whence, in the third place, a reply may be. 
form'd to the common Queſtion, What Benefit 
is there in àa Power of chooſing freely among 
things that are really indifferent, and exactly 
alike? We anſwer the Benefit of enjoying any 
ne of them; which Enjoyment a Man could 
not poſſibly have without ſuch a Liberty, but 
muſt neceſſarily hang in perpetual Suſpenſe, 
without any Choice at all? This Leibnitz own 
to be an unavoidable conſequence of his Opi - 
nion *, and to avoid this Abſuidity, is driven 
to a greater, viz. to deny that there are any 
ſuch indifferent and ted. things in Nature T4 
the contrary to which has been'abundantly e- 
vine d already with reſpect to both God and Man. 
Laſtly, to the Argument againſt the poſibi/te 
ty of ſuch a Liberty, ſo frequently repeated by 
the two Authors above mention'd, viz. that 
Actions done without any Motive, would be 
Effects without a Cauſe. We reply, in ſhort, 
that it is a plain Petitio Principij, in ſuppoſing 
Morives to be the real phyſical efficient Cauſes 
of Volition or Action, which we deny; and 
et are far from ſuppoſing theſe Acts to be ab- 
olutely without a Cauſez nay we aflign them 
another, and affirm that thelr only true and 
proper Cauſe is this ſelf moving Power, and 
the only Cauſe of this is the Creator who com. 
3 A 3 5 
n this Subject ſee Dr. Cares Demonſtrat. 
* 36 Ce. 2d Edit. or his Remark;, &c p. 28, 
c. or Chults farther Refleftions on Natural ' 
Liberty. Culleftion Tracis, p. 388, Wc, 


* Eſſai; de Theodice, p. 161, &e. 
+ See his 44h Letter to. Dr. Clarke. 
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„ 
I here it is ſhewn that Happineſs cou it go 
70 8 _ Eleflions. 3 


1 


1. ROM what has been ſaid above, it appears that a Being en- The more 
dow d with a Power of chooſing, is more excellent and per- free any Be. 
fect than one that is without it: For that which neither acts nor is hes —— a 
acted upon, is the fartheſt from Perfection, fince it is of no more uſe to Moyious -- 
in Nature than if it were nothing at all; that which is purely paſ- meet. 
ſive in its Operations, is one degree more perfect, but that which has with lef in- 

- the Principle of its Actions within itſelf, finee it. approaches, as- it onvenience. 
were, nearer to God, and is. more independent, is alſo 3 WA. - 
i. e. it ſeems to be made for its own fake, and chiefly to reſpect its 
future benefit, and on that account to be more noble and perfect. 
Nor does it ſeem poſſible for a greater Perfection to be communi-- 
cated than the fruition of ſuch a Principle. The more free any one 
is, and the leſs liable to external Motions, the more perfect he is: 

God has therefore multiply'd this kind of Creatures as far as the 
Syſtem and Order of his Work allow'd, and decreed, that ſuch as ar 
paſſive in their Operations ſhould be. ſubſervient to theſe. „ 1 

II. Since therefore Happineſs, according to the common. Notion of Happineſs a-— 
it, is granted to ariſe from a due uſe of thoſe Faculties and Powers — — — 8 
which every one. enjoys; and ſince this Power of 1 our- the Faculties, 


{lves to Actions, and pleaſing ourſelves in them, is the Sc. If there- 


* fore a Power 
fect of chooſing 


| | be the moſt 
noble of all, the groateſt Happineſs will conſiſt in the Exerciſe of it, i. e. in Elections. 
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fect of all, whereby we are the moſt conſcious of our Exiſtencè, and 
our Approach towards God, our chief Happineſs will conſiſt in the 
proper uſe of it, nor can any thing be abſolutely agreeable to us 
but what is choſen, It is to be confeſs'd that many external Ob- 
jects, 8 that are offer d by the Senſes, pleaſe us; but if we look 
into the thing more narrowly, this will appear to ariſe from hence 
only, that theſe are as Motives which induce us to exert an Act of 
Election, whereby we embrace them as if they were agreeable to 
the natural Appetites: for tho' the Will cannot be d2termin'd to E- 
leQion by any thing bur itſelf, yet it may be perſuaded to determine 
iel, in order io avoid what is abſurd and diſguſtful to the Natural 


| „ | l 
Election is I. For tis certain that we make ufe of the Aſſiſtance of the 
me cauſewhy Underſtanding in Elections, and hold it as a Light beſore us to di- 
7 ſtinguiſh Good from Evil; but we uſe it as a Judge and a Counſellor, 
not as a Sovereign and Dictator: and to ſpeak the truth, in order 
to avoid fooliſh and hurtful things, rather than to acquire what is 
good and agreeable. For whatever we ehooſe will (as was ſhewn be- 
fore) be h fatto good and agreeable, except it lead us into fome- 
thing contrary to the Appetites, or otherwiſe abſurd. The Under- 
ſanding therefore points out and admonithes us (as we ſaid before) 
to avoid theſe external Evils, or to embrace the Good: but till we 
have exerted an Ad of Election about them, theſe do neither be- 
come abſolutely agreeable, nor the other odious. We have prov'd. 
before that this is the Caſe, and it will be evident from Experience 
to any one that conſiders it. If then nothing pleaſe us but what is 
in ſome reſpect choſen, tis manifeſt that our Happineſs muſt be 
ſought for in Election. | | 7 
1 IV, We have ſhewn above, that an intelligent Creature, which is 
that has à fie merely paſſive in ies Operations, cannot be made entirely happy: for 
power of as it is liable to external Motions, it muſt neceſſarily meet with 
Aw, cent hurtful as well as uſeful Objects; for all things cannot be uſeful. 
bimſelf. It remains therefore, that a Creature which is to be exempt from 
all kind of Grief ſhould have the Principle of his own Happineſs 
within him, and be able to delight himſelf, in what manner ſoever 
external things be diſpos'd, i. e. that he have the Government of his 
own Actions, and may pleaſe himſelf by willing either this or _ 
| thing 


? 


Of Mal bel 
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aig it Ch 


Whoever therafvre has: fen Choice ma 
2 woe) p Pls 8 
| W cWe can 
change our 
ves aue Eledlen to 
make them 
© - - conformable 
ill hay n corhings,and 
has 2 1 ve — 


: „„ * noe 

Wwe will ar. chooſe? l 
things to the Divine Will, muſt certainly be 
be, and will never. be diſappointed in his 
A 


ternal thiags' fall out, a Perſon thus diſpoſed 
neſs, nor does any ons ſeem to have been 
terms. ? 


| VI. Bur. geg Hap 
for thoſe Beings is 
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of Uneafinefs, nor extinguiſh the ſenſe of Pain. While therefore we 
are in this State, we muſt acquieſce with/a- mix d and imperfect 
Happineſs, ſuch as the preſent State of things affords; and it is plain 
. that this, ſuch as ir is, ariſes only from Elections. For tho“ we ean- 
not by mere Election always exringuiſh' the Pain and Uneaſineſs 
which ariſes from qur being forc d to bear ſuch things as are diſ- 
2 to the na Appetites, yet we can chooſe to bear theſe 
ings, and pleaſe ourſelves in that Choice; the Conſciouſneſs of our 
Powers in bearing theſe ſurpaſſing the Uneafineſy of Pain, nay —2 
| haps augmenting the Pleaſure fo far as that the Exceſs of ir tha te- 
vercome the Pain ariſing from the fruſtrated Appetites, by ſo many - 
Degrees as could have been obtain d, if there had been no contra- 
riety between them and the Election. For inſtance, if one feel two 
Degrees of Pain from a Diſtemper, and receive fix Degrees of Plea- 
fure from an Election to bear it with Patience and Decorum; ſub- 
ſtracting two Degrees of Pain from theſe fix of Pleaſure, he has four 
of ſolid Pleaſure remaining: He will be as happy therefore as one 
that has four Degrees pure and free from all Pain. If this be gran- 
ted to be poſſible, we may be as happy with the natural Appetites, as 
If we had been without them, nor ſhall we have any reaſon to com- 
We have re-. VII. And here, by the Way, we may admire the Divine Goodneſs. 
fon to admire and Wiſdom, which (fince Objects are generally fd and confined 
| the Divine under certain Laws) could create an Appetite: that ſhould: have where... 
Wiſdom with to ſatisfy it within itſelf; and might render any State agree- 
ded an Appe-able, barely by willing it. Now Free-Will has this Effect by ac- 
tte that 12% commodaring itſelf to Objects, when the Objeds themſelves cannot 
pleaſe itſelf be chang d. For the Man will be no lefs happy who- chooſes what 
in its own he knows will come to paſs, than he who brings that to =” which 


Nature, how- Be chooſts; the one may be always dene, the ether is often impoſ- 

nal things be fible: this therefore, or none, is the Way to arrive at Happineſs. 

Soles Tis hard to comprehend how he can fail of Happinefs-whe has it in 
| his Power to pleaſe himſelf. This ſeems to have been the Opini 

of the ancient Stoics, who. had the fame thoughts of Liberty with 

thoſe hid down above, but did not explain them diſtinctly, nor com- 


prehend the whole Series of the Matter. 
| However: 
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* (83.) Our Author's mentioning the Stoirs, things, of contradicting the natural Ay 

have, mig probably give Leibnitz his reaſon | tites,-makin . — uh. 
to ſuſpect him of maintaining all the abſurd | 
- Conſequences Which that Sect are {aid to have | of the Mind.—Thelſe and the like Reflections, 
drawn from the above mention'd Principle. I fay, are juſtly made upon the Doctrine of 
They indeed (if they be not greatly miſrepre- | the Siet, as they have generally e d 
ſented); urg'd it ſo far as to aſſert, that no- themſelves, and overthrow a total, 4 In- 
thing external could hurt or incommode us | diffitexce of the Mind to will in all Caſes ; 
except we pleas'd; That all Good and Evil | but are nothing at all to our Author, who ne- 
was entirely in, our Power, and of our ma- ver contended for it; but on the contrary, in- 
king, and cnnldqueatiy that all outward things] fiſts upon a neceſſary, fix'd, and unalierable 
were indifferent and alike to us, antecedent to | difference in the Natures of things, accordi 
our on Choice Which Notions, being con- to. the. preſent Syſtem ; and has allow'd their 
trary to every. Day's Experience in Pleaſure | full force, both to Reafon and the natural 
and Pain, g 8 . * all over the laſt 3 as - 
was properly an Evil, or rather here was | it oregoing Chapters of this Roo 1 

any difference at all between them. This] But this has bean explain'd in the Notes a- 
Doctrine is indeed liable to Leibnitz's Objec- | bove. For an application of this Sect. ſee 8 


tions of confounding al the diflin@tions of SubſeR. 2. and the Notes to: 6. 3. Sable z. 
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I. PROxNœ hence it is ſufficiently evident what kind of Elections re fl bon 
I! are to be called undue ones: For it appears that God has: gi- of what we 
ven us this Faculty of chooſing, that we may pleaſe ourſelves. in the chooſe is Mi- 
uſe of it, and be happy 
- chooſe.” For it is Bp 


in the fruition o thoſe Objects which we Meg Tit 
pineſs 2 the chings choſen, and Miſery wire 


9 b to chooſe what 
we Ws cannot be 
enjoy d: This is done iſt. when ſuch things are choſen as are impl. 


#0 "4 2 Eur 


to be Feoſtrared inf füt hort er m 
make fuch x Choice, as not w be fe rj 
tis plain that we chooſe foolithly and unduely: fer we brin pon 
ourſelves unneceffry Miſery, fince we could 4 choſen 
with equal Pleaſure. Whoever then chooſes knowingly what he 
cannot obtain, or what may produce unneceſſa ar. to himſelf 
or others, he >" crapSa rg to chooſe unduly. And this, may be 
dome, firſt, If any one chooſe Tapoſſbilities. It may ſeem firange: 
chat any Perfon ſhoult chooſe a . 5 is impoſſible, knowing 
it to be fo; but 'is very probable. this has happen d ſometimes, 
71 A b. chooſe ſuch things ith 
8 ;ondly, If he as are inconfiftent w each 
2 other: 8 does this comvraditts 3 and —— cuts off all 
things are hopes of Enjoyment, When we will any we muſt take all its 
355 confequences together with ir. Bar all chi here are of 
a v/i/e ugs 
yi — o- a mixd kind, and 1 pure from afl degrees af Bicterneſs: 
we often therefore will that part ia a certain ching which is agreca- 
bis 0 Bt Aa dus. er -B r 
the agrreable Parts cannot {eparated agreeable ones: 
ve muſt cherefore ether chooſe or rejet che whole. He that does. 
otherwiſe canno Henk ſatisfy himſelf, ſince he muſt bear with what 
he would. not: He is therefore voluntarily unhappy hy an undue E- 


r therefore we 
N choſct, 


1 


lection. 
Thirdly, If III. Thirdly, be muſt be eſteem d to chooſe unduely, who: aims at 
the things ſych things as he yrve's j be ot to be in hrs Power. For it is a hazard 
5 ges whether he enjoys thoſc gs that gre not in his Power; and it is 
ef the Elec- fooliſh to commit our a to Chance; while therefore it is in 
DION our Power to cho wnly ſuch things av we ars certain of obtaining, 
we riſk our Happineſs, or throw it away when we purſue Uncer- 
tainties: Now we owe as much Haj ineſs to ourſelves as is in our 
Power, and ought to uſe err ndeavours toartain je; but we 
Joſe this by & ing thofe things which we know 6. be our. of our 


Ia, FV. Fourthly, Thar alfs is an undue Fledion, which obxges us to- 
. eue thaſe dings as fo. ab eee 
— by the lawful Choice of oubers. 


. Subſecd. 5. pare 10, 11, 12. 
; 


Men. 'I'o be diſappointed of an Election is Miſery, as we ſaid be- 
fore; to m— it, Happineſs. Every one therefore that is endow'd 
with a Power of has a right to the enjoyment of the thing 
choſen, ſo far as is 1 to the Exerciſe of his own Faculties, and 
is no impediment to the Good of others. But he mauſt be eſteem d | 
an impediment to the Good of others, who will appropriate to him- 
ſelf what is common, or aſſume more and greater Advantages from 
the common Stock, thaf fall to Bis | Thoſe things then which 
are 2 d by the Choice of other Men, belong to the Chooſers, 
ade canner mo; July be taken from them: therefore he that covers them 
ib not Ris due: „ re; by an ande Ev 
— to rob others of their Right. This is to be referr'd in an eſpe- | 
cial Manner to ſuch things as are pre-oceupy'd by the Choice of the 
Deity; for theſe are to be eſteem'd by all as facred and prohibited: 
nor can any one meet with Succeſs that oppoſes himſelf to God, and 
chooſes what Cod diſapproves. For what —_ wills muſt Er ö 
come to pals, but God wills the H e far zs it is 
— — offends e Happineſs 
e e ed e. 1 


on R 
things which are harr t ourſelues or others. 
L vederfiand theſe thas;lead to natural Evils, 2. By bor hi 
dicial to the Bady or Mind. o e Brit, 
Rr are choſen 
us to abſtain from ſuch Elections as ma — OD ery” 
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FFF 
farily: for we owe a Gratification to Fe _— 2 15 
without greater Detriment. T EleSian oppo- 

to theſe gratis, and without any cakes wk be. dah an codes. 
e neee w.of eee 
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i „„ 
How it is poſſible for us 10 fall into undue 
„ VVV 


34% 


This is dene I. 1 difficult to comprehend, as was ſaid before, how one 
—_— can fall ſhort of Happineſs who has it in his Power to 
pleaſe himſelf, yet if he chooſe in the foregoing Manner, or the 

He, he muſt neceſſarily fail of his Choice, and his Appetite be fru- 

rated, i. e. he muſt be unhappy. But how is it poſſible, you'll ſay, 

that any one ſhould make ſuch a Choice? I anfwer, This may pro- 
Ceed firſt, from Error or Ignorance. Secondly, from Inadvertency or 
Negligence. Thirdly, from Levity. Fourthly, from a contracted 

Habit. Fifthly, from other Appetites implanted in us by Nature. 

Not that the Will can be determin'd by theſe or any thing elſe 

which is external; but that from hence it takes an handle and oc- 

caſion of determining itſelf, which it would not have had other- 


EE | N 
Firſt, By Er- II. Firſt, As to the firſt of theſe, we have prov'd before that we 
ror or culpa-are "liable to Errors and Ignorance; and that this is to be reckon'd 
blelgnorance among the natural Exils. When therefore we are forc'd to chooſe 

among things not ſufficiently known, our Errors are not to be charg'd 
upon us, nor is it credible that God will ſuffer them to prove fa- 
tal to us. But when we are under no manner of Neceflity, an E- 
lection often preſents itſelf to us in Matters ſufficiently * 


5 See Locke“ Chapter of Power, F. 57, c. 
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and then we hurry on without a and careful Enquiry, and 

chooſe ſenpoſbilites, &c. and therefore are not entirely free from 

Faulr, fince we ought to deliberate and examine things before E- 

k&ion, © 

* Secondly, Theſe a Elections therefore happen thro” > By 
advertency, for by due Care we might perceive the Good and Evil NH en. 
—_—_ is in Objects; but being negligent and ſupine, we are frequent- 

ly impoſed upon; and ſuffer le our Negligence, by falling into the 

re mention'd' Inconveniencies. 

IV. As to the third, Since the Pleaſure of a free Agent conſiſts Thirdly, By 
in Election, tis no wonder that he gives himſelf as large a Scope "ny fr 
he can in the Exerciſe of it. Neither will it be any thing ſurpri- gence to the 
fing, if in this full Exerciſe of Election, he ſomerimes tranſgreſs the j7ercile of 
Bounds prefcribed him by God and Nature; and light vpon ſome things oY 
which are attended with no very proſperous Iſſue (v2. Abſurdities 
and Impoſſibilities) ſince he will attempt every thing. For he plea- 
ſes himſelf in the Trial, tho he be unfortunate in the Event; but 
' this is no Excuſe; for every one is oblig d to take care. of himſelf, 
leſt he be too fond of indulging new Elections, and from b be- ; 
come unduely offenſive to himſelf or others. . 

V. Fourthly, We ſee that frequent Choice creates an Habit; £ this geh. By 
— to proceed from hence, that as we 2 in an Election of- g 9 
ten repeated, we are eafily induc'd to t the fame Pleaſure 
will * follow the ſame Act, whereupon we grow ſupine and 
negligent, nd diſregard the Alterations of things; and he that does 
this may eaſily fall into ſuch Elections as will not be attended with 
Succeſs. Beſide, tis difficult for us to change thoſe Elections, the 
Feque of which is fur d and, as it were, riveted in the Mind by 

= Experiment: Yet we are.not excuſable for ru upon ab- 
and inpefbie things, in order to avoid the Uneaſineſs attending 
the Charge of Election. And if we ſearch into the Caſe more nat 
King we ſhall find that moſt undue Elections ariſe from this unſea- 
fonable Perſeverance, all which come juſtly under the Cendure of a 
culpable Obſtinacy, - 

VI. Fifthly,' It has been often hinted, that we conbiſt of a Soul By | 

and Body, that theſe are murually affected by each other, and that vity of de 


natural A- 
rom a, 


\ 
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| from, hence Tarious Apperites afiſe in ws, ſuch as the Preſervation. of 
the Body, Defire of mg, and the like; and whatever is an im- 
_ptdiment to theſe, that we! eſteem hurtfiil. If therefore we be net 

upon our Guard, we are hurried on, by the Importunity of them 46 
Abſurdities, or when we give a lake ts aur EleGions, we graſp © 
ſuch things as offer an unneceſſary Violence to them: hence ariſe an 
immenſe train of Uneaſineſſes to ourſelves and others; hence cores 
Violence and A. to our Nature and che Natural Appetites, te 
which we owe at leaſt a moderate Indulgence: hereupon we raſhiy 
and unlawfully fcize thafe things that are pre-occupied by the E- 
lections or Appetites of other Men; nay, are not ſo cautious. as to 
refrain from whac is determin'd by the Will of God himfelf: from 
theſe and the like Occafians it . that we abuſe our Liberty, 
and by undue Elections bring natural Evils upon ourſelves or others. 
For as we are endow d with Liberty in theſe and the like Caſes, we 
may either uſe it according to che dictate of Reaſon, or abuſe it:: 
this Power ſdems to be included in the very Notion of created Li- 


VII. It appears from hence how cautiouſly Elections ought to be 

Why every made; for tho nothing pleafes us but what is choſen, yet we do 
not to be mot only take ddlighr in chogfing, but much more in enjoying che things 
— 1 = choſem, otherw¾iſe it would be the fame thing whatever we chols: 
dos are ot We muſt take care chen that our Elections be made of ſuch things 
cafilychang'digg 'we may abwnys enjoy. For if they be of periſhable Objects, or 
ſuch as are not in che leaſt anfwerable to the end of the EleQor, 

he chat chooſes. chem muſt neoeflarily grieve: at the Diſappointment. 

He may avoid this, will fome 1ay, by changing his Election, when 

che thing choſen periſhes or fails; hut it is to be obſerv'd, that E- 
HJections are not d wichont a Senſe of Grief and Remorſe. For 
K we; am/ppatatai che. Bak 
ment of that which we have chaſen, war og 
penitent, and conſcious of an Evil Chrüce, and then at laſt begin 10 
alter our Choice, which cannot be done without an-anxious and un- 

...__  eafy Senſe of Diſappoinimrat, and the more and longer we have 

woen datant pon any Election, ſo much che: greater Pam ic will eaſt 
5 25 : us 


? 
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it. Hence proceeds the Difficulty which 
we feel in altering Elections; hence many had rather perſiſt in ab- 
ſurd Elections than undergo the trouble of altering them: For things 


us to be forced to change 


pleaſe us becauſe we will them, but to reject hat We have once willed, 
is contradicting ourſelves, and cannot be done without a very diſa- 


greeable ſtruggle and convulſion of the Mind: as any one may learn 


from Experience. (84. 


* 
4 2 * * 


n ren! 410 
(84.) Any one that attentively conſiders the 
Workings of his own Mind, will, won be fi- 
tisfy'd of the truth of all that our Author here 
advances ; he will obſerve what difficulty and 
reluctance he ſeels in receding from what he 
has once firmly reſolv'd upon, tho perhaps he 
can perceive no manner of Good in it —_— 
what ariſes purely from that” Reſolution. To 
make a Viſit at a certain time; to walk toan 
particular place; to recreate ourſelves wi 
this or that kind of Diverſion ; may be Action: 
in themſelves perfectly indifferent and trivial: 
but when once propoſed, even upon mere 
whim and caprice, and refolv'd on with as 
little reaſon, they become often as much the 
Objects of our Hope and Deſire ; the 3 
of proſecuting them give us as great pleaſure 
and ſatisfaction, and we are as unwillingly 
withdrawn from them, and as much dif: 
pointed when we fall ſhort of the fancied en- 
joyment of them, as we ſhould be in Matters 
of the "laſt Importance. Every Man that fas 
taken. the leaſt notice of what paſſes within 
him, is able to give numberleſs Inftuaces of the 
truth of the for 
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„Tannen d ee 

r fires eee e law great A Bree 
md power of Yoltion. i and what excellent 
uſe it may be of in Liſe. How it ſupplies us 
with courage and conſtancy in the . moſt ar- 
duous Undertakings, and enable us to furmount 
the greateſt Difficulties : how it qualifies and 
— — our Pain, and a the Sum of our 
Happineſs ; and makes us run contentedly the 
Round of low and otherwiſe tedious purſuits, 
and bear with pleaſure the otherwiſe inſuppogs- 
table load of human Woes. This ſhews the 
great uſefulneſs and neceſſity of. ſuck a Princi- 
ple, and will lead us to conſider with our Au- 


conſequences, is yet a 
beneficent Donor, muſt oper from a 2 
— of its Good and Evil Effects, 


ging Obſervation: which 
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regard to the whole Syſtem, which will - 
be. the SubjeR of the following ν {1 
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thor, in what a cautious manner it ought to 
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SECT. V. 


H. ow Evil Eleftions are confiflent with the 
IR Power and an, of _ 12 


su BS EO r. I. 


Propeſes the Diffcutty, with a Preparative to the Sale 
tion of it. 


* A E 3 ſhewn that moral Evils ariſe from undue Election; 
Free-Agents that Elections are free; and that i it is not at all neceſſary | 
we not necef. for any one knowingly and willingly to purſue the worſe. Moral 
fary, ant Evils cannot 9 be excuſed by neceſſity, as the natural ones, 
ſeem to be 3 thoſe of Imperfection are. Tis 12 that created Nature im- 
perminte® by plies Imperfection in the very terms of its being created (fince what 
rarily. 18 — perfect is very God) either therefore nothing at all muſt 
N be created, or ſomething imperfect: and that God, agreeably to what 
infinite Power and Goodneſs required, permitted no manner of Evil 
in Nature, the abſence whereof would not have introduced more or 
greater Evil. Since therefore Inconveniencies attend either the pre- 
| ſence or abſence of it, God made that which was attended with the 
leaſt. There are no Evils then which could poſſibly be avoided, and 
therefore they muſt be look d upon as neceſſary, fince the Imperfec- 
tion of a Creature did not aan of pure and abſolute But 
chis Neceſſity does not appear in free lerne For the Evils incident | 
to 
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to them ſeem to proceed, not from imperfection of Nature, but : 
Choice, and are therefore permitted by God voluntarily, when ry | 


ther the Nature of Things, nor the Good of the Univerſe require the 

permiſſion of them, that is, the World would be as well without as 

with them. h OED” 119: 

II. 'Tis to be obſerv d, that God permitted the former kind of E- Moral Eil 

vils becauſe they were inſeparable from things; either therefore the bars no ne. 

things muſt not have been created, or their inherent Evils tolerated. neQizn with 

But Evil Elections have no neceſſary connection with the free Acts 2 free Nature, 

of the Will: neither does the Nature of Man require that he ſhould vantage te 

chooſe amiſs : nor does any benefit accrue to him from theſe Elec it. 

tions which could not be obtained without them, as it does in Hun- - 

ger, Thirſt, Fear, and the reſt of the Paſſions; for without theſe Af- 

fections, as was ſhewn, the Animal would ſoon periſh ; but no Evil 

would befal us (nay what Good would not?) if we always attended 

to Reaſon, and never choſe amiſs. Since therefore Man might bring 

the greateſt pleaſure to himſelf, and exerciſe his faculties by chooſing 

always well, how comes it to paſs that God ſuffers him to hurt him- 

ſelf and others unneceſſarily by Evil Elections? If it be ſaid that a 

Power of chooſing either Side is contain d in the very Notion of Li- 

berry ; this muſt be allow d, but yet there ſeems to be room en6ugh 

for the Exerciſe of Liberty, tho' the Will were confin'd to the choice 

of what is lawful and convenient ; what need is there then of ſuch a 

Power as may extend to the choice of Evil? | Bf | 

III. This ſeems to be the main ſtreſs of the Difficulty, here is the ere then 

hardeſt point in this — Fe 2 & mes Moral — 37,0. lies the ref 

thoſe that are not neceſſary? If they be ſaid to be neceſſary, how are on Diff 

they free? If they be not neceſſary, why does God permit them? vy 4 

The latter ſeems repugnant to the Goodneſs of God, the former to the $94 permit 

Nature of a free Agent. = offs. of OR Tas. ONS 

- | "IP neither neceſſary not uſeful ? 

IV. It muſt be confeſs d, that we are leſs | prepared for a Solution of 

this Difficulry than the former ;. for the Nature and 8 of the ode 

Intellectual World are leſs- known to us than thoſe of the purely Ma- mach of the 
321] Nature o 
wy 8 

material ones, and therefore are leſs prepared for an Anſwer to this Difficulty, than to the — 20 


«7 
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terial one: Material Objects ſurround us, and occupy all the Inlets 
to Knowledge, and are the only chings that immediately affect our 
Senſes, They intrude upon us with an infinite Variety, and prod ? 
many and various Senſations in us. But of intellectual 3 
their Operations, or of the mutual connection between them, we 
have but very few, and thoſe very obſcure Notions, viz. ſuch as a- 
rife only from the reflection of our Underſtanding upon itſelf, or are 
collected by the uſe of Reaſon deducing one thing from another: 
For, of all intellectual Beings, our own Mind alone is immediately 
perceiv'd by us; nor can we (as in Bodies) compare the Notions a- 
riſing from it, with them that proceed from other Sources: all our 
Knowledge therefore of Spirits or thinking Beings is derived from 
this alone. Tis no wonder then if we be very much in the dark in 
our Reaſonings about theſe and their Operations: and do not foclear- 
ly perceive = neceſſity. of allowing Free-Will to them, as contra- 
= riety in the Motions of Matter; nor ſo cafily apprehend what Incon- 
| venience would follow from reſtraining the exerciſe of Liberty, as we 
ſee the conſequence of taking away the motion of Matter, We know 
that without Motion the whole Maſs of Matter would prove entirely 
uſeleſs, and that there would be no room for ſo many Animals as now 
we find receive their Origin and Subſiſtenee from it; which is juſtly 
eſteem'd a greater Evil, and more intolerable than all the natural E- 
vils ariſing from Matter and Motion: and we ſhould find the fame 
thing in the prevention of the uſe of Free. Will, if we underſtood 
the Syſtem of the Intellectual as well as that of the Material 
World. But if we can ſhew that more Evils neceſſarily ariſe from 
withdrawing or reſtraining the uſe of Free-Will, than from permit- 
ting the abuſe of it, it muſt be evident that God is oblig'd to ſuf- 
fer either theſe or greater Evils. And ſince the leaſt of theſe ne- 
ceſſary Evils is choſen, even infinite Goodneſs could not poſſibly do 
V. Let us try then whether the abuſe of Free Will could be pro- 
Thee abaſe of hibited- with leſs detriment to the whole Syſtem, than what ariſes 
Free Will! from the permiſſion of it. There are three Ways whereby God may 
end be conceiv d able to have prevented bad Elections; firſt, If he had 
to have created no Free Being at all. Secondly, If his Omnipotence. inter- 
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poſe, and occaſionally raſtrain che Will, 8 free, from 
any wrong Election. Thirdly, If he —— preſent ſtat | 
bir. and tranſſate Man into another; - w — re — 5 188700 | 

incitements to Evil being cut off, — e 2086s ba van an gi ; 
thing thr could rep him 10 chooſs mil N al eng! ian 
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I. 8 to Ak felt, "Tis certain that 10 Ec | 
FA neceflity to create any oe 1 28 ht therefore ED 0 
revented all Moral Evils, if he | d any Being with ted Mont E- 

Free Choice; for ſo there would have bebo nothing that could fin. 97 

But ſuch a monſtrous Defect and Hiatus would have been left in Na- 0 hat 

cure by this means, viz. by taking away all Free A ts, as would free Being · 
put the World into a worſe Condition than that which it is in at pr 

ſent, with all che Moral Evils that attend it, tho 2 were x 2 

ply'd to a much greater I 5 2 
II. For in the firſt place, if we ſer abide Pres A 1. e. dee 

which have the Principle of Action within themſelves, there is pro- cheſe the 

perly nothing at all Gulf ative, for all other Beings are merely paſ- fue —— 

ſive: there is indeed ſome kind of Action in Martes vix. Motion; but bur ber N. 

we know that it is paſſive even with regard to chat; tis therefore — and 

the Action of God u upon Mane rather than of Matter itſelf; for it es 

does not move itſelf, but is moved. Without 75 Agents then the 

whole World would be a mere Machine, capable of being turn d any 

Way by the Finger or Will of God, but .. to "ſect nothing of it- 

ſelf. Nay the whole Work of Cod could not of itſelf exert one 


ſingle Al er Thought, but would be totalhy brute and ſtupid, as 
much as a Wheel or a Stone: it would Continue fluggiſh and inca- 
pable of Action, unleſs actuated by external force. Cauſes 


could therefore effect nothing which might be imputed to them, 
t++ all would be done entirely by the firſt, We CRY „ how 
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much a World chus conſtituted would be inferior to the preſent, nor 
how incommodious and unworthy of its Divine Author. 

Objection III. Man, you'll fay, neceſſari | aſſents to this Propoſition, twice 

from theſe two make four; but tho' his Mind is neceſſarily driven to this Aſſent, 

_ 4 and conſequently is not free, yet he is ach ue: for it can ſcarce be ſaid. 

derſtanding that a Man is paſſive in giving his Aſſent . The ſame may be af- 

is active, 1" firm'd of God, who, tho we ſuppoſe him to be abſolutely free in his 

as alſo God primary Elections, yet when theſe are once fix'd, he muſt neceſſarily 

himſelf. execute what he had decreed : nevertheleſs he is properly Self- active 
in all Caſes, conſequently there may be ſomething active in Nature, 
tho' there were nothing fre. 8 8 

Anſwer to. IV. As to the former Part of the Objection, tis not very clear what 

the former may be the Cauſe of intellectual Aſſent; if the Object, then the Mind 

part of the is merely paſſive in the Act of Underſtanding : nor is Aſſent imputa- 
gero. ple to it any more than Deſcent to à Stone; but if the Object be e- 
ſteem' d only a Condition upon which the Underſtanding aQs, we 
hall want a Cauſe to determine the Underſtanding ; for that cannot 
be ſuppoſed to determine itſelf, any more than the Fire determines 
itſelf to burn combuſtible, Maxter . For no body judges the com- 
buſtible Matter to be active when it is ſet on Fire, or that the Fire 
burns of itſelf without being kindled by ſomething elſe. The World 
then without Liberty will be a piece of Mechaniſm, where nothing 
moves itſelf, but every thing is mov'd by an external Cauſe, and that 
by another, and fo on till we come at the firſt, namely God; who 
will be the only Self-aftive Being. and muſt be efteem'd the real 
| Cauſe of all things: neither can any thing, whether well or ill done, 
e - +... 3 | 

Anſwer to V. As .to the latter part of the Objection, That Being muſt be 

che latter. denominated Free, who is held by no other tie than his own Elec- 
tion: But God is no otherwiſe oblig d to execute his Decrees, there- 
fore he is free, if he did but make his Decrees freely; and is purely 
active in every Operation wherein he executes them. For he ſuffers 


. 


nothing by neceſſity, nor from any other beſide himſelf, and is deter- 
min d ta act by his own Liberty.  _ | en 
VI. Secondly, 


13 
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vi. Seroiidly n e the hs Wot in order th God has a 
exerciſe a e he is poſſeſs d of for the A 88 
the Divine Goodneſt therefore 


delights and Aud s itſelf in its and if no- 
Works, and the f more any thing reſembles God, and the more dis — were 


Sell-fulient, 0 to be eſteed d fo 72 75 the - m. 2 en to its — 


Author. | boy „much Work Which wanting in 
moves inſelf, *pleaſes lf og in cap Mable of, of ring ind returning i, mot agree 
a Favour, is preferable to one igel ac makes able to the 
no return, unleſs by the force of | ome 228 any Perſon, Deity. 


If i this, why ee e ren —＋ 4 
is . Toe d carefling weer and * _ 5 about 

by the hand of the Artifoer. There . 
God, and ſuch of his "Works as are elbow 5 N Fade here 10 

room for a Covenant and mutual Love. For chere is 7 oe 
Action on both Sides, whereby 1 e may in ſome W 
2 the benefits of the Creator, at leaſt make an, acknow| ledgment | 
for them; and if any thing in the Divine Works 82 9 125 ;congety'd.ro. 
be agrecable to God. this mtiſt certainly be ſo, One n as 
this is preferable to all the Sportings of Matter, or the Labyrinchs of 
Motion; if then there had been. no fi Oreatures, God 3 


been deprived. of this ae » W 0 oy the . 905 one 


warthy of him” that he coul Ty heper 
fore as much agreeable to oo Bat he 10 h. 4 * * ch Be- 
ings as it is to 1 World chat they be te be made: for if nothing 
this kind had been created, the very beſt thing among the Crea- - 
tures, and that which is moſt agreeable to the Deity, would have 
been wanting. Tis better t re, to permit the abuſe of Liber- 
ty in ſome than to have omitted” ſo much Good. For the De- 
rr Evil 
than all de Crimes Which' are udtiſequent: ppon the 4 e of Li- 


VII. Thirdly, From what has been faid, we learn, that ſome Evils Nera 
which neceſſarily adhere. to things, vis. Natural ones, and thoſe of — anc 5 
Imperfection, did not hinder the Divine Goodneis from ereating the binder to 
Good with which they were connected, ſince the exceſs of Good Creation 


of things, . 
com- much leſs 


0 thoſe which 
are only poſſible. 
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— — efteem'd Bei, d. becauſe they lead us into 


ral ones, and: 


from creating F ree-Agents 
chan fimple Life, but we willingly ect this latter with all the 


o. 1 2 32 


. compenſated for 1 fewer 


Thus God choſe ſuch a Fre Ve 


Thirſt, and other Paſſions, rather than none at all. 
1 vils which were neee 


h were: 8 ee 5 
e afflicted with Hun 
If then thoſe 


and foreſeen did mo hinder God from crea- 
the Good that Ed en to th em, how 1 leſs ſhould. the 
bo Evils arifing from 3 202 of” Free 
Io co 


Del 


dice is a greater 


train of Natural Evils, how much more gratefully ſhould we em- 


brace the Gift of Libert 
os but not wich the | 


(3 Yi Fourthly 


attended onl with ſome er of 
Zvi dene, "as in rs of fr 


It A de obſery'd tht "apt are N. r refore 


in the former Coles 


atural Evil. For if an 


ter than Mo- Election contain nothing wee or prejudicial, tis 11 a wron "of 


Free-Will a 
greater Gocd 


than the N 


tural Appe- 


rites. 


ons therefore are wrong and 


the natural * and Pr 


| Tnconveniencies, appears to 


Hatred of God, Rebellion againſt his Commands, 


urther, | 102 


Lying, are Sins, becauſe they are hurtful to ourſelves | or oth 


Gift more worthy of the 
the Creatures on account. of the 


v 


. (85.) In- —_—_ to u, . 2 Gift which 
is attended only. with the poſſibility 
be of i Aae digni- 

and value than one that brings ſome degree 
of unavoidable Miſery along with it, and as 
ſuch it ought to be receiv'd wi groporcons- 
But with feſpect to 


_ gratitude by us. 
Being who foreſees all the Abuſes of — 


Will, all the contingent Evils conſequent 


® See Chap. 4. U. 4. par. 8. aud Xi. 


Deity, it is not therefore to be 
the concomitant Evils, 
ne; — of them indeed ſome- 


of ſome 


dcauſe they deprive us of natural Good, and lead into Eyil, Pe 
undue on account of the natural Evils 
. which ſometimes attend them; Natural Evils then are greater than 
Moral *: For that which makes any thing 
worſe itſelf: But Free- Will is bet ter chan natural Ap 


bad muſt neceſſarily be 
petites, and a 
deny d to 
any more than 


times 


* 


Sl: ttel ni 2 

ate as CUE apy qt 8 
be oues, hn ns therefore ought to be 

vided againft. This Argument the py 7 

— * Contingency of Moral Evil, ſo far as 

it relates to the Deity, need not be infiſted on, 

fince our Author allows. the Divine Preſei- 

ence, and conſiſtently with that, offers reaſons 

ſufficient for the Vindication of. che other At- 


tributes of God in the preſent Caſe, 


| Of Morat Evil. "ou 
times lead us into the ſame Evils, but with this Difference, that the 
one, v72. the natural E loads us with Evils by neceflity; but 


the other, viz. Free- not of neceſſity, but only if we pleaſe. 
Theſe might have been avoided ſince they are contingent, but thoſe 
could nor, fince they force themſelves upon us againſt our Wills: As 
therefore it became God to creats.an Appetite which was join d with 
neceſſary Evils ; how much more agreeable was it to his Goodneſs to 
have endow'd us with Free-Will, by which theſe may be avoided, or 
at leaſt alleviated? If the natural Appetite be a greater Good than 
what:theſe Evils which flow from it can overballance, and therefore 
worthy to be implanted in Animals by. the Deity; how much more 
excellent a Good will Free-Election be, by which alone we become 
capable of Happineſs, tho join'd with the danger of falling into E- 
vil by abuſe ? e "1 

IX. Fifthly, If the State of Man would be worſe without Free- The State of 
Will than with it, tis plain that Liberty diminiſhes inſtead of increa- >" would 
ſing the Sum of;Evils, and is beſtow'd upon us for that end. But Free- Will 
how much more miſerable the State of Man would be without Li- 2 talen 
berty than it is with it, will appear to any one who conſiders what 
ſort of Creatures we ſhould be without Election. For if Man- were 
not free, he would be driven by the Violence of Matter and Motion, 
and ſooner or later be quite overwhelm'd with thoſe natural Evils 
which neceſſarily ariſe from the Nature and Laws of Motion. But 
it is better to ſtruggle with ſome of theſe with Liberty, than all of 
them with neceffity; the former is the Condition of Men, the latter 
of Brutes *®, If by being deprived of Election we ſhould be freed 
from all kind of Evil, we might complain of God for giving it; but 
ſeeing that whether we be free or bound by the chain of Fate (while 
we have Bodies) we muſt neceſſarily endure thoſe Evils which are 
conſequent upon the affections of Bodies; (nay thoſe very Evils which 
we were afraid of falling into by a wrong Choice) tis in vain to deſire 
the abſence of Liberty, by relying upon which, and uſing it aright, 
we may avoid the moſt bitter part even of theſe neceflary Evils. 


X. For 


* Only in ſome De,ree, ſee the O/ervation from Bayle in Note 35. 
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Free Agents 
= = ca- 
ble of per. 
Fea Happi- 
neſs, there- 
fore it is bet- 
ter to enjoy 
Liberty. 


by Fate, and a Chain of Neceſſity, into inevitable Evils. 9 | 


- this Princi 


Of Moral Evil. 

X. For in the Sixth place, it is moſt manifeſt that the greateſt. 
Good, and that whereby Men excel other Animals, is owing to Li- 
berty. By the aſſiſtance of this we riſe. above Fate, and when at- 
tack d from without by adverſe Fortune, we find our -Happineſs- 
within ourſelves. Other Animals have nothing to oppoſe to a Di- 
ſtemper, Death, or Pain, nothing to delight themſelves in, except 
Sleep, Food, and the Appetite of propagating their Species. But a 
free Agent, in the midſt of Pains: and Torments, of Hunger and 
Thirſt, nay Death itſelf, has wherewithal to pleaſe itſelf, and to 
blunt the Edge of all theſe Evils. We complain of our Bodies, that 
by being tied to them, we are oblig'd to undergo very many and 
great Hardſhips; how much more full of Cn ond we be 
if we were entirely ſubjected to them, and hurried into Evils with- 
out any Remedy or Relief? Is it not better for us to have our Hap- 
pineſs in our own Power, than to be oblig'd to ſeek it elſewhere, nay 
rather to deſpair of it? Which Happineſs is only to be found in a 
Free Choice, as was ſhewn before. From hence it appears, I hope, 
ſufficiently, why God created Free Agents notwithſtanding the abuſe 
which they were liable to. For he choſe a Creature which would 
ſometimes do amiſs, rather than that every thing ſhould be drawn on 


t 
NOTES. 


nable Obedience and Duty to 


(86.) Our Author having fhewn in 5. 2. that | 
the greateſt part of our Happineſs conſiſts in 

15 of Election, here points out 
ſome of the many Inconveniencies that would 
attend the loſs of it. Firſt, If there was no 
ſuch thing as a free Agent, all would be mere 
Mechaniſm and neceſſary Effects of the firſt 
Cauſe, i. e. the beſt and nobleſt part of Nature 
would be cut off, that which of all others is 
moſt worthy of and agreeable to the Deity. 
There would be no Creatures capable of ma- 
king any kind of return, of paying any reaſo- 
od; no poſſi- 
bility far him to diſplay his Wiſdom, Good- 
neſs and Mercy in the Government of them, 


nor any means of bringing them to the ſubli- 
meſt — of Intellectual Happineſs, viz: 
that which ariſes from Morality, Secondly, 


Thoſe paſſive Beings themſelves would be in a 
much worſe Condition than they now are. 
They would be deprived of all the Happineſs 
which they now enjoy from the choice of in- 
different Objects; they would be neceſſarily ex- 
poſed to all the natural Evils arifing from the 

eneral Laws of Matter and Motion, viz. Di- 

empers of the Body, Inclemency of the Sea- 
ſons, Hunger and Thirſt, c. which Liberty 
enables them frequently to guard againſt and a- 
void, and frequently to bear with pleaſure, and 
even to convert to their ſuperior Good : nay, 
they muſt inevitably undergo the greateſt part 
of thoſe very Evils which at preſent, by this 
Power, they have at moſt only a poſſibility of 
incurring. Thirdly, Without Liberty, the 
other moſt exalted Powers of the Mind would 
be entirely uſeleſs, and often aggravations of 

our 

7 


— 
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XI. But, you'll ſay, that you deſire the Pleaſure and Advantages a- The benefits 
riſing from free Elections, but would not have the Power to Sin; of Free- Will 


POR 


could not be 


i. e. you would have a Liberty reſtrain'd by Nature within certain had without 
bounds, ſo as never to extend to Evil. But it may be juſtly doubted !: Power of 
whether this was poſſible in the preſent ſtate of things: For Free- 
Will is naturally an active Power, and determines itſelf to Action, | 
and requires nothing more in Objects, than that they. ſhould give oc- 
caſion for the Exerciſe of Ele & ions; tis therefore active in its oon 
Nature. Now whatſoever is limited by another admits of bounds, 
and is therefore paſſive with reſpe& to the Limiter; it ſeems equall 
abſurd then for a Free Agent to be thus limited, as for Matter, whi 
is in itſelf and of its own Nature paſſive, to determine itſelf to Ac- 
tion, and is perhaps no leſs impoſſible. (87.) 

| | . XII. Secondly, 


_ NOTES. NN 
our Miſery. * A Paculty of Underſtanding Sar lee above ci- 
* 


« (ſays Dr. Jenin ) without a Will to de- | 
The next Enquiry muſt be, what Conſe- 


« termine it, if left to itſelf, muſt always 
« think of the ſame Object, or proceed in a | quences would attend either the 2 
this free Power to ſome particular Object, or 


% continued ſeries and connection of thoughts 
the Infringement and Suſpenſion of it on par- 


« without any Aim or End; which would be 
«« a perpetual Labour in vain, and tedious 
« Thoughtfulneſs to no purpoſe: but if it 
**© ſhould be ſometimes determin'd by ſome- 
thing external to new Objects, yet what uſe 
of Reaſon could there be in Contemplations, 
* which were merely obtruded and forc'd up- 
« on the Mind ?”” And to foreſee a train of 
Evils, without any power of acting againſt 
and oppoſing them, muſt be only anticipating 
Miſery, and adding the future to the preſent, 
and a ſenſe of our . of ever helping 
ourſelves to both. Theſe Conſiderations are 
ſufficient to — that the want of Liberty in 
general would be an irreparable Damage to any 
conſcious Syſtem. 
For a fuller Explication}of them ſee Mr. 
Jackſon's Defence of human Liberty, p. 79, &c. 
and Scott's Chriftian Life, Part 2. c 4. 4. 3. 
p. 318, Cc. 899, or Sherlock on Providence, C. 7. 
p. 240. 2d Edit. or D'Oyly's Firft Diſſertation, 


ticular Occaſions. 

(87.) If Matter were made a#ive, it would 
be no longer Matter: in like manner if a felf- 
moving or active Being were render'd paſſive, 
it would be no longer what it is. Hence ap- 

the abſurdity of ſuppoſing a Liberty, pro- 
perly ſo call'd, to be determin'd to ſome putt 
cular ways of acting, tis the ſame as the Liberty 
ofa Stone to ſome particular Ways of moving. 
i.e. no Liberty at all. The very Eſſence of Liber- 
ty includes an abſolute W Indiference to- 
either Side in any given Caſe. Such a Liber- 
ty as this has been Lawn to belong to Min in 
reſpe& of Willing. He can will or chooſe any 
thing in Natare, he can alſo either chooſe or 
refale any thing, and therefore to determine. 
his Will to ſome Obje&s, or incline it to one 
Side in any given Circumſtances, would be ſo. 
far to Jefiroy it. The Queſtion then is not, 
whether a Man might be neceſſarily * 
x e 


* Reaſonableneſ; of the Chriſtian Religion, zd vol. C. 12. p. 238. 5th Edit. 
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| XII. Secondly, If the Will were naturally reſtrain'd to chooſe 
The Will e Good only, it muſt have this reſtraint either from the Object or the 
determin dio Underſtanding : But neither could be done. If ſome things were in 
Good Ob. themſelves always Good, and others Evil, it might be poſſible in- 


D deed that the Will ſnould no more admit of Evil than the Sight does 
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ol them ge. of Savours: But Moral Good and Evil are very frequently not abſo- 


nerally pro- 
ceeds from 


Election. 


lute things, but merely relative: for there is almoſt no Action which 
proceeds from Choice, but what may be Good or Evil upon a change 
of Circumſtances ®, Even Natural Evils themſelves are ſometimes 
good and eligible. Free-Will then muſt needs be indifferent to all 
external Objects, and thoſe things which are now agreeable, become 
ſhortly diſagreeable, according to the infinite variety of Circumſtances 
and the Exigence of Affairs. The Will therefore cannot be deter- 
min'd to Good by Objects. Nay, to confeſs the Truth, we general- 
ly do not chooſe Objects becauſe they are Good, but they become 
Good becauſe. we chooſe them. The Goodneſs of them therefore is 
for the moſt part determin'd by the Election, and not that by the 
Goodneſs, For we have ſhewn before +, that this is the Nature of 
an Elective Faculty, and ſuch it ought to be, otherwiſe we could not 
have the leaſt poſſibility of attaining Happineſs in ſo great a variety 
and uncertainty of outward things ||. 

XIII. Thirdly, The Will was no more capable of being determin'd 
perpetually to Good by the Underſtanding, than by Objects. For the 
_ nothing | Under- 
good in | | 


things, except that they help towards the attainment of an E'eRtion, the Will therefore could not be de- 
termin'd to Good by the Underſtanding. | | 


The Intel- 
lect often 


NOTES. 


fome particular thing or a&, and yet continue | 
to have Free-Will ; for that, I think, is a con- 
tradition. But whether he ſhould have this 
preſent power of willing deſtroy'd on iome 
particular Occaſions, or whether he ſhould be 
{ometimes alter'd and made what he now is; 
2. Whether this Change of Man's Nature 


1 


ly examin'd in the following Subſection: our 
Author now proceeds to enquire how this 
determination could poſſibly be effected in the 
preſent State of things, and if, upon Enquiry 
into all the imaginable Methods of effecting 
it, they appear to be either inſufficient for the 
End propoſed, or attend:d with worſe Conſe- 


ould in the main prove Pony of the Deity, 
or beneficial to the World, will be more ful- 


quences than the preſent Eftabliſhment, this 
ouſt be a very ſtrong Argument againſt them. 


* $;e Turner's Diſcourſe of the Lacs of Nattre, and the reaſon of their Obligation, $. 23, 24. or 


- Puffendorf of the Laws of Nature, &c. B. 1. C. . 
|| Sze par, 16 and 17 of this Sea. 
2 


J Se, 1. Subſect. 3. 


2. 
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Underſtandisg acts neceſſarily, and repreſents nothing as Good: but 
what proceeds from Objects; if rherefore the Will were determin'd 
by it, it would neither be free nor always able to pleaſe itſelf. For 


proſperous, and could never make us take natural Evils, ſuch as 


Death, Labours, Torments, for real Good, tho? it might induce us 


to beat them in proſpect of a farther End. But to endure a thing in 
view of a farther End, is to undergo preſent Miſery in hopes of future 
Happineſs; i. e. to weigh a P Evil againſt a future Good, and 
of tu o Evils to chooſe the leſs, 


thing towards a Vindication of the Divine Goodneſs, which has im- 


poſed this Neceſſity upon us: not can he be happy by the * 7 
of his own Underſtanding, who muſt undergo theſe things. But if 


it be granted that things pleaſe us, not becauſe the Underſtanding 
judges thein to be eligible, but becauſe we -reſolve to exerciſe our 


Free-Will in performing them, even theſe will become agreeable by 


which Reaſon indeed perſuades us to 
do, ſince it is neceſſary that it ſhould be done: but this helps no- 


Election, and the Underſtanding will perceive them to be made ſo, 


and not make them to be ſo. Tis not therefore the Office of the 
Underſtanding to govern the Will, but to diſcover means for the at- 


* 


tainment of that which is choſen, and to give warning when it choo- 


ſes ſuch things as are abſurd or impoſſible: For the Underſtanding, as 


we ſaid before, judges that to be good which is agreeable to our 
Choice, except this lead us into Abſurdities. In order therefore to a- 
void Abſurdities, we make uſe of the Underſtanding as a Monitor, 


not a Maſter, . 
And from hence, I think, it appears how inconvenient it would be 


for the Choice to depend in all caſes upon the Underſtanding. For 
ſince the Judgment of the Underſtanding depends upon the Objects 


themſelves, and the natural congruity which they bear to the Apperites; 
if the Choice were to be determin'd by its Judgment, tis evident that we 


muſt neceſſarily want a great many things which the — . 


judges to be good, and could never hope for ſolid Happineſs, (88 
NOTES. 


nee 


(88.) That is, if every thing which the Un- Jalways unhappy, fince I could never attain to 
derſtanding repreſented as g in itſelf, made all the Good I aw. Whereas by this Power 


a neceſſary Part of my Happineſs, I ſhould be | of willing, I cut off ſeveral of theſe 1 
| | 0095, 
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ſince Objects are fd, as we faid before *, and can never anſwer to 
- our natural Appetites in every Particular. In order therefore to the 
attainment of continual Happineſs, it was neceſſary that we ſhould be 
able to pleaſe ourſelves in ſome reſpect, independently of the Under- 
ſtanding, and by Election to conſtitute thoſe things good and agree- 
able to us, which the Underſtanding, if there had been no ſuch Elec- 
tion, would have pronounced —2 diſagreeable and painful: From 
hence it appears how fit it is that this Power ſhould be freed from 
the Government of the Underſtanding; but if it is freed, it could not 
be determin'd by it. ä | 
1 XIV. Fourthly, It is to be obſerv'd that the Divine Power is Infi- 
nels and Wi: Nite, and that there are innumerable things poſſible to it, which are 
dom of God repugnant to one another, and deſtructive of each other, and cannot 
——_ go, by any means be conſiſtent, If therefore God ſhould act according 
hinders him to the Infinity of his Power, without any regard to his other Attri- 
fromchooſing butes, he would effect nothing at all, or elſe immediately deſtroy what 
mm he had effected. His infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs therefore gave 
bounds and reſtraint to his Power, which would otherwiſe confound 
every thing; and theſe muſt of neceſſity be equally Infinite with his 
Power, — infinite Evils muſt certainly ariſe from infinite Po- 
wer. But a Creature, as his Elective Power neceſſarily extends far- 
ther than his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, is made naturally liable to fall 
ſometimes into Evils. Tis well known that Mathematicians ſome- 
times ſuppoſe a Line to be infinite in which they may take a Point 
wherever they pleaſe. Now ſince our Election may be made _ 
Pleaſe, 
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Goods, and only make ſuch to be conſtituent, juſtly be affirm'd of Pain, viz. That the reme- 
parts of my Happineſs as I chooſe, and if II val of all Pain does not make a part of our 
choſe only ſuch as I could obtain, I might e- ineſs, ſince we do not always ab- 
be always Happy. This Propoſition, viz. that | ſolute y will or defire to remove it. But on 
all Good does not make an Efſential Part of aur] the contrary chooſe to bear it, and by that 
"2 Haines becauſe we do not will it, is aſſerted Choice, often produce a Pleaſure, which does 

by Mr. Locle t, and well urg'd as a Reaſon why | more than counterballance it. See C. 5. J. 2. 

' par. 6. and Note 65. 
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the Mind: and the ſame, I think, might as 
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Of Moral Evil, 
pleaſe, the Wiſdom and Goodneſs whereby it is to be govern'd, ought 


to be infinite: for if the Line be finite, a Point may be pitch'd upon 
beyond it: and in like manner, if the Goodneſs and Wiſdom be finite, 
the Choice may be made without and beyond them, that is, amiſs. 
But fince all created Wiſdom and Goodneſs muſt neceſſarily be finite, 


it follows that there wants a ſufficient reſtraint upon Elections, and 


that every free Creature is neceſſarily defectible. As then all created 
Beings are neceſſarily imperfect in general, ſo every one has its .] 
peculiar Defect. And this kind of Imperfection, wiz. the Power of 
Sinning, is proper and peculiar to ſuch as enjoy Free-Will: nor can 
they be conceiv'd ſeparate from each other, any more than Contrarie- - 


ty from Motion. (89.) 
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XV. From hence it appears that a Faculty ofpleaſing itſelf by Election But Man may 


cannot be determin d to Good by Objects, in the ſame manner as the 


chooſe amiſs + 
ſince his 


Sight is to Light, or Taſte to Savours, (ſince Goodneſs is not always 1 


an abſolute Quality in things, like Light and the Objects of Sen 
nor by the Underſtanding, ſince many 


e) and Wiſdom < 
88 muſt be choſen in which neither are 


nor can be - 


the Underſtanding can perceive no manner of Good, except that they adequate to 
are capable of being choſen, and when choſen 2 becauſe they his Power. 


exerciſe the Faculty. And tho' the Objects of E 


times do amiſs in chooſing, 


XVI. Fifthly, . 


NOTES. 


(89.) As Motion without Contrariety would | di Self- Approbation, Ec. we frequently feel a | 
be of no uſe, ſo Liberty without a Power of —— exquiſite Pleaſure, than Tm rin - 


doing amiſs, if ſuch a thing were poſlible, | trinfic Value of the Benefit itſelf: Nay, with- 


would be of no value: it would net have the | out this Idea, to be loaded with Favours would 


good Effects and Ends for which Liberty was 1 7 6 even an Uneaſineſs to a generous Mind 
given: particularly it would not be attended 


Idea of receiving a Benefit, by way of reward, 


right and good, and what we might as eaſily | Manki 
have not done. From which Idea, as inclu- | 


ection are not Infi- 
nite, yet there are infinite reſpects in which Good or Evil may be 
produced: There's need then of infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs to 
direct the Choice, leſt it deviate into Evil. Since therefore a Creature 
endow'd with Wiſdom is finite, it is not poſſible but that it may ſome- 


his Notion will be farther explain d and 
with the happy conſciouſneſs of Deſert, or the | vindicated in the following SubſeQion ; but 
for the Truth of it we muſt appeal to the con- 
conferr'd upon us for having done what was | ſtant _— of the ingenuous part of - 


a. * Of Meral Evil! 
> XVI. Fifthly, If the Will was confined te the Choice of thoſe 
Tis better ©” things only which the Underſtanding declares to be good, or was re- 
deceiv'd with ſtxain'd from chooſing till the Gbodneſs of the Objects were apparent, 
feature, | WE muſt of neceffity hefitate in many things, and be anxious and ſo- 
ways ſolici- licitous in all. For fince things are connected together by a long 
tous. chain of Conſequences, it is impoſſible for us to form a right Judg- 
| ment of the abſolute Goodneſs of them, without a foreknowledge of 
theſe Conſequences : we muſt therefore have been oblig'd to uſe all 
poſſible 2 — before every Election, and ſuſpend the Choiee 
where any ſuſpicion of Error or ground of Doubt ſhould' appear: 
But ſuch a Diſquiſition and continual Solicitude would be a greater 
Bar to Happineſs than many Errors and natural Inconveniencies. For 
af the Will can produce Good to itfelf by choofing, the Errors' and 
Inconveniencies to which it is expos'd by a bad Choice, may be com- 
penſated by the Pleaſure which ariſes from the Senſe of Liberty. But 
if we were oblig d to all poſſible Enquiry, more inconvenience would 
be felt from that Oligation, than from ſome Errors in Ele A ion; nor 
would all of them be by this means avoided ; for after all poſſible Ex- 
.amination, a finite Underſtanding may be deceivd. Evil Elections are 
to be avoided on account of the Uneaſipeſs conſequent upon them, if 
therefore ſuch a Diſquiſition as is neceſſary to diſcover the Good, and 
a Suſpenſion of the Elective Faculty till that Good be diſcover'd, 
would bring greater Uneaſineſs than ſome wrong Elections, a Man 
will be more happy with a Power of doing amiſs, than if he were 
.oblig'd to wait for the determination of the Underſtanding in every 
Caſe. For it is better that ſome Perſons ſnould ſometimes do amiſs, 
and fuffer Uneaſineſs from the Conſcience of having done ſo, than 
that all Men ſhould in every Caſe be alwzys afraid, uncertain, and 
| ſolicitous, nay generally ceaſe from all manner of Action. 
+ Tisbetterto XVII. Such is the Nature of our Will that it can pleaſe itſelf in 
be in danger Election, and by its own Power make the things choſen 2 
of sinne tho' in themſelves diſagreeable to the Appetites. And tho' this can- 
from Elec · not be done at all times, and in every Object, yet it is better to run 
the hazard, than to be deprived of ſo uſeful a Faculty, or to be re- 
ſtrain'd from Ele ꝗ ion till an 4mperfe&t Underſtanding, ſuch as that 
of Man neceſſarily is, were clearly convinced of that n 
| l 
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| \Of Moral Evil. 7 
It is therefore convenient for us to derive our peculiar and chief Hap- 
pineſs from the Will itſelf; for if it de on the mary oy 
it would come with Difficulty, Pains and Anxiety, and we could ſel- 


dom enjoy it pure and unmix d. Tis better therefore for us to be 


able to pleaſe ourſelves without a long Speculation of Antecedents and 
Conſequences, tho with a danger of Sinning, than to ceaſe from E- 
lection, and be reſtrain d from the Exerciſe. of our Faculties, till a 
whole train of theſe were perfectly apparent, which if it could be at 
all, yet would not be without Pain and Anxiety, as any one will find 
that tries. (90) ; = 


. 
* * 1 18 
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(90) All that Boyle objefts to this e, is ta:Yquainted wich the Excellence of Virtue, and 


j is 


ken from the Nature of Gocd Angels, and made ſenſible of the Infinite Wiſdom, Power, 


Glorißed Souls, who, according to him, are | and Goodneſs of the Deity, ſhewn in the Go- 
no" leſs happy in themMves, nor perform a leſs | vernment and Suppreſſion of the former, and 
acceptable Service to the Deity for the want of | in| the Production and Improvement of the 


it; and why therefc 4 not we : To litter: Tho, I ſay, theſe exalted Beings could 
ut to have a thorough Intuition of alt” 


what was obſerv'd a Inconclufiveneſs 
of all ſuch Arguments as are drawn from Be- the Attributes of God without any ſuch mini- 
ings of a different Order in Note 46, we ſeſtation of them in his, Worksz (againſt which 
here add, firſt, that it is more than we are ob- Notion ſee D'Oyly's Firf 1 C. 8. and 
lig'd to grant, that either Angels or Saints in | Conc/ufron, p. 123.) yet it 


be ſuppoſed 


may have more clear Impreſſions o attain unto this excellent Knowledge, and en- 


Evil on their Minds, more enlarged Under joy the happy Effects of it on any other Terms 


ſtandings, fewer and leſs 7 yy ws: Sc. than the preſent ; we could not ſure have had 
without being leſs free 1 nay they muſt be ſo lively an Idea of the Mercy of God, if there 
more free, the more they are ſo qualify'd ||. | had never been any proper Objects of it. W 
This way of reaſoning therefore proceeds upon | could not have been: ſo thoroughly ious 
a falſe, or at leaſt uncertain H lof our Depend or Danger; nor had ſo 
Secondly, Tho' it ſhould, ranted that | grateful a ſenſe of our conſtant Support, our 
theſe glorious Beings, ſuppoſing them all ne- ent Deliverances, nor con have 
ceſſary, might have as ample Knowledge, as | arrived to ſo great a degree of Happineſs, ei- 
ardent Love of the Divine Perſections, and ther in this Liſe or the next, by any other Me- 
conſequently be as happy in the Enjoyment of | thod, as will be further ſhewn in Notes 103, 
God and themſelves, as if they were all free; | and 108. Either then theſe Happy Beings are 
tho' they might have no occaſion to ſee. or ex- | ſtill perſectly free, which Freedom conſtitutes 
perience Vice, in order to their being fully ac- the greateſt part of their Happineſs ; and let 


* Fee hir Anſwer to the Querics if Provincial, and Crit. Did. Article Marchionĩ tes, Remark P. Kt. 
+ See 4. Bp. Daws's 5th Serm. p. 73, 74- . | 
See the beginning f Note 95. 
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not ſeem poſ- 
Heaven are abſolutely devoid of pany. They fible tor ſuch imperfe& Creatures as we are, to 
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| foually reſtrain the Will from. depraued Elections. 


— 1 S evident from what has been faid, that it was agreeable 
= to the Divine Goodneſs. to have created Free Agents, for 
from thence, without theſe the Syſtem of Nature would have been imperfect: nor 
cuan from - could their Actions have been determin'd to Good by any natural 
Free- Will. Propenſity or Limitation, in the ſame manner as the Senſes are limi- 
ted by Objects: But yet it is certain that they depend upon God for 

their Actions, and if he ſhould ſuſpend his Influence, they would not 

act at all. Since therefore he could fo eaſily hinder the abuſe of Li- 

berty, why docs he ſuffer it? Why does he not reſtrain Elections 

when they tend to Vice and Abſurdity? We grant that this Objeo- 

tion cannot be ſatisfactorily anſwer d, otherwiſe than by ſhewing that 

more and greater Evils would befal the Univerſe from ſuch an Inter- 

poſition, from the abuſe of Free-Will. In order to which it is 


to be conſider d, | | TY 
= I. In the firſt place, That this cannot be effected without Via- 
3 323 lence dane to Nature. Tis allow'd that Elections ought to be free, 


Violence and that thinking Beings cannot otherwiſe be happy: God himſelf 
to prevent in creating them has determin'd, as it were by a Law, that they 
the Action | | | 
of Free- 13255 55 ſhould 
Will, as the Mction of the Sun. | 


NOTES. 


any Man try to prove the contrary ; or at leaſt | farther Tryal ; and conſequently they belon 

they once were ſo, in order to their greater | to our Author's third Expedient, which wil 

Perfection, and are now only alter'd by being | be examin'd in SubſeR. 5. to which we muſt 
tranſlated into another State, and put out of Lrefer the Reader. 


? 


1 Of- NM Eil. 
ſhould be free, For by giving chem a Nature endow'd wich Choice, 
he allow'd them to make uſe of it. They cannot therefore be hin- 
der'd without Violence done to the nba WII DT 76A 
God can diſpenſe w the Laws of Nature; but who will require 
or allow this to be done thy? The bounds of this World, 
and the number of Thinking Beings are unknown to ns, but we 
believe that the Syſtem of Nature will endure for ever. No as all 
things depend upon the Will of God, we cannot have any other Se- 
curity of our Happineſs, and of the Duration of the World, than 
the Divine Conſtancy and Immutability: the Univerſal Laws of Na- 
ture are the Affarances of this Conſtancy, and upon them does the 
Security and Happineſs of the whole Work depend. It is not there- 
fore to be expected that God ſhould lightly diſpenſe with theſe 
Laws, much leſs alter them by his Omnipotence every Moment. 
Since then it is provided by an Univerſal Law, that Free Agents. 
thould procure to themſelves Happineſs by che uſe of Election, and 
it is impoſſible bur that theſe, being left to themſelves, ſhould ſome- 
times fall into ex Elections, would it not be an Infringement 
and a Violation of this Law, if God ſhould interpoſe and hinder the 
uſe of that Faculty which by the Law of Nature he had eſtabli- 
ſhed? We dont expect that the Situation of the Earth, or Courſe 
5 — —— — alter d on our — JR theſe . 
e things of mportance, and we apprehend it to be unreaſo- 
nable, chat, for our private Advantage, * Order and Harmony of 
things ſhould be chang'd, to the detriment of fo many Beings. But 
to alter the Will, to ſtop EleQion, is no lefs a Violation of the 
Laus of Nature, than to interrupt the Courſe of the Sun, For a 
Free Agent is, a more noble Being chan che Sun, the Laws of its 
Nature are to be eſteem d more ſacred, and not to be chang d wich- 
our à greater Miracle. There would then be a kind of Shock and 
e and peckaps ie monk prove e eee 
| ; and prove no ici 

to the Intellectual Syſtem, than the 'Suri's ſean ftill would be to 
tne Natural. His Goadneſs therefore does nor ſuffer him to inter- 
pofe, except when he foreſers that the Evils arifmg frem our de- 
praved Elections are greater than thoſe which would enſue upon an 
| 112 | -. Interrup- 
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n of the Courſe of Nan which. be on! know who 

knows all — — rad > 1 c : cs 
. — Secondly, Such an ien 0 e e ee 
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Coty lende to Nature, but quite invett the Method of weating Free A+) 
the I=> Ns: This Method is to hinder or excite Elections by Rewards and 
his Crea- . 


iſhrments: To divert them from unreaſonable or abſurd things. 
tures, would and draw them to better by the perſus of Neaſon. But it is 
the Method doubrful, whether the Nature of the thing will permit an Eleftion: 
Free Ageans ©© be determin'd b 74 _ or, as it were, by N 

or it ſeems equally a to a change of Election by an 
e means than thoſe above — ang — deſire to ya 4 
we he of Matter by Intreaty, or offering Rewards. May we, not 
the ſame reaſon expect that Matter ſhould be moved by Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, as the Will influenc'd by Phyfcal Impulſe 

as they call it? For it is by theſe Means that they would have G 

to _ or alter _ a 80 ee e an e would ao — 


Vo TE . erty nennggh: | 
222 this laſt Conceſſion our Author e- therefore Pr ary to 0 that 
lows that God a have it co6Jd not be, at leaſt not frequentiy, 
ors reaſon to 1 Ain matters rela- ded, without as great Inconyenience as wo 14 | 
ting to our Elections — he never] attend the Violation of theſe Laws of Mecha- 
204 upon the Will by Phhftal Impulſe,-or ir- | niſm. If this were done in the Rational 
ane „ Which will be confider'd i in the next | World, all Studies, Ent: riſes, Arguments ; 
Subſei on) his Deſign 1 is only to] in ſhort, all kind of Reaſo 1 — * 
ſhery that this ought not to be done frequent: and uſclefs, all rewardable Action, and 
ly, or as often'as Men chooſe amjſs. Now, concomitant Happineſs (of Which in Note Dy 
this may be illuſtrated in. the fame 1 — ind more belo iv) muſt entire 
— — — — —-. ing-of Bree. 
Ae Mechanic Laws in the Ne Fri, would yp, pag (of ab bags _ — 
— Wor d, the Eſtabliſhment and Preſerva- convenient, as to chi 


* 


don whereof tends more to the Happineſs of 
the Creation, and is every way more worthy 
of the Deity, than to act always by perticalar | 
Wills, was ewn in Note 37. If theſe Laws| 
were frequently alter d and unfix'd, they would 
ceaſc. to Laws, and all Action, 
Contrivance which depends upon the Stabi 
* and — future — them, 
muſt ceaſe, or at prove in t. 
3 5 e manner Liberty has been proved to be — 
niverſal Law of TntelleQual Beings, and the 


flection, os an 5 BY oY 50 
our great Ignorance o e 

muſt render any Argument of this kind very 
uncertain. ' Howeves, thus much we are ſurt 
of, that ſo great Violence done to the Will, 
ould be. directly contrary to the general Me- 
thod of God's treating reaſonable Creatures, 
and quite oppoſite to the end of all thoſe Ma- 
2 he has made! of his. Nature and 
Will; che very Reverſe of all thoſe Argu- 
| ments; Exhortatioas, - Promiſes and Threats, 


great Uſe and Excellence of it evinc'd, and 


which are the Subject of Reveal'd Religion; 4 


? 
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ET every thing, and 8 nothing certain in in Nature. How Fatal 
ſuch an Experiment would be, and how it would effect the Minds 
of the Obſervers, or what Suſpicions c oncerning ( God and their own 
Security, it = 8 uggeſt ro the Whale Syſtem. of thinking * 
God only kno e ſee that human Laws Fanppt be be diſpens'd wit 
without very. 9 nveniencies, which yet, as they are made up- 
on an imperfect, Foreſight, and can rovide for few aſes, ſeem na- 
turally to require ſome ow much greater Eyils may we 


a from a Diſpenſation with the Divine. the natural WS; 
on- the Obſervance of which the Good of the whole This 
ſcems to be the reaſon why God makes uſe of ſo muc Labour and 


Pains, ſo great an Apparatus of Means, (92.) ſo many Precepts, Per- 
ſuaſions, Ko even Entreaties for the Ame t of Mankind; which 


nevertheleſs he could effect in a Moment, if he were pleas d to apply 
force; and be would undoubtedly do it, if he had not foreſeen more 
Inconveniencies from a Change in che Order of Nature, and Violence 
done to EleRtions. 

IV. Thirdly, That which gives ihe greateſt Pleaſure in Elections, He would 
is a Conſciouſneſs that we could have not choſen; without this tis no de away 


Choice at all: but ſuch is the Nature of us rational Beings, that n6+ ;, which 
* r us but my we OS. * Wo e to make any e 
my —.— 


ouſneſs- chat we might have not choſen 


NOTES. — 


F 
* 


Man hat believes any thing of theſe U the een 7 What eee Miracles, both of 
an 


Belief of which I am now arguing) can never 
imagine that they are all made uſe of to no 

purpoſe, as they muſt be in a great meaſure, if 
the Will r ruled eccaſionally with- 
out any conſiderable Inconvenience. This is 
what our Author endeayqurs to prove in the 


following Paragraph. 
(92.) The Hiſtory of the vis Nation af. 
s good Inſtances of this. What an appa- 
ratus of outward Means was continually made 
uſe of in the Government of that ſtiff-necked 
People? What frequent Murmurings, Rebel- 


lions and Apoſtacys were permitted, and then 


the remunerative vindictive kind were 2 


ble ſenſe of their depen 
ſuĩitable 


actice of he Duties reſulting from. 
it? All” 


ſtandi 
ted a 


it were, extorted from them, would have been 


equally agreeable to the Deity. 


ply'd, in order to bring them to ſonie tolera- 
dence on God, and a 


which would have been unneceſſary 
at Jeaſt, if one Miracle exerted on their Minds 
could have done the bufineſs ; if their Undex- N 

could as well hive been illumina- . 
their Wills reform'd' at once, and if 
their Practice produced by this means, and as, 
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ching agrecable_ to us, tis neceſſary for us to be conſcious that we 
chooſe it voluntarily, and could have refuſed it: But if God de- 
termine our Election extrinſically, the moſt agreeable Part of all is 


taken away. For we muſt either be conſcious that God determines 


our Will or not; if we be conſcious, how can that be agreeable 


which is obtruded on us by force? If we be not, we are deceiv'd 
in the ions of our own Minds; neither can we know whether 
the Elections be our own or God's. Nay the force of Laws, toge- 


ther with the Efficacy of Rewards and Puniſhments, would be quite 


deſtroy'd. For who would regard Laws or Rewards, when he was 


certain that God would hinder him from doing any. thing which 


might occafion the Lofs of Rewards, or make him incur the Punith- 
ments? But however this be, tis very certain that our greateſt Plea- 

.fure, nay our very Reward, conſiſts in being conſcious 5 

uſed our Choice ws. and done thoſe things which we might have 
not done, and which | 
perhaps not have done. On the other hand, tis the greateſt Grief 

and Affliction to have omitted ſuch things as would have tended to 

-our Happineſs, and were in our Power: one of theſe could not 'be 

had without the other, and if none were ſuffer d to grieve for a bad 


at we have 


another under the fame Circumftances would 


Election, none would rejoice for a good one. But it is better that 


ſome few ffiould grieve for their own folly, than that all ſhould be 
es of the Rewards df cheir good Actions. That Privilege then 
o 


doing well, and pleaſing ourſelves in what is well done, could not 


*be had without. the hazard of Sinning; if God ſhould take away the 


one, the other would vaniſh of itſelf. 
But you would have the Pteafure which ariſes from Election with- 


bout the Danger; that is, the End without the Means: Neither do 


8 at the greateſt Pleaſure in this Cafe is, that you could 


have done otherwiſe: and this ariſes from the very Nature of Plea- 
ſiure, which feems to be nothing elſe but a Senſe of the Exerciſe of 
' thoſe Faculties and Powers which we enjoy. The more therefore any 

Action is ours, the more it pleaſes us; and ſince a Free Ad ion (wha 


we could either exert or omit) is the moſt of all ours, it muſt neceſ- 
farily. pleaſe-us moſt : But if the Will were confined to one Side, or 


| derain'd. from the other, the Action would ceafe to be ours, and the 


Pleaſure 


? 


Pleaſure would periſh 
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together with the Senſe of — A Mind 
conſcious of Virtue is the Pleaſure and Reward of good Actions, but 
unleſs it were poſſible for it to become conſcjous of Vice, tis plain 


it cannot be conſcious of Virtue. (93,) 


— 


„ CODES 


(93.) In oppoſition to what our Author has 
here advanc'd, Bay/e ® brings a great many 
Arguments drawn from the Tenets of Calvi. 
ville, Spinoxiſta, c. who believe that all their 


Actions are neceſſarily determin'd, and yet are 


no leſs pleas d with them. Nay ſome, ſays he, 
rejoice in this very thing, that they are under 
the abſolute Direction of the Deity. Dij me 
taentur--- 4, and to be naturally determin'd to 
the beſt was always look'd upon as a peculiar 
Happineſs, and they that came neareſt it were 
eſteem'd the beſt Men, as the known Compli- 
ments to Cato and Fabri#ius declare. Some are 
as well pleas'd with what they have by Lot or 
Inheritance, as what they get by their own La- 
bour : Witneſs the Pride of antient Families, 
c. Gaudeart bene nati—is a common Pro- 
verb, and among the Things—gze vitam fa. 
ciunt beatiorem, tial reckons Res non parta 
Labore ſed relifia.. And again: If, ſays he, we 
did take delight in chooſing things, yet it 
would be enough for us if God conceal'd his 
determination from us, and we only believ'd 
that we were free to chooſe and act. 

We need not, I think, ſpend much time in 
anſwering ſuch Arguments as theſe. For the 
Calviniſſs, &c. notwithſtanding all their abſurd 
Tenets, have evidently this Conſciouſneſs, of 
Choice within them, which is the ſecret ſource 
of the Pleaſure that attends their Actions, and 
cannot be extinguiſh'd by any of their Princi- 
ples, but overcomes them all, and conſtantly 
puts theſe Men upon ſuch Endeavours as are 
vain and uſeleſs upon the Suppoſition, and in- 
conſiſtent with the Belief of Fate and abſolute 
Predeſtination : which ſhews us that theſe No- 
tions are neither acted upon in Life, nor pur- 
ſa'd to their utmoſt Conſequences ; that they 


reſt in pure Speculation, and are 1 
 afide in Practice; in ſhort, that t mp hr 
lutely inconfiſtent with human Nature, as well 


as haman Reaſon. 


ing under the particular Care, Protection and 
Government bf the Deity ; but then their Joy 
proceeds not ſo much from a bare Contem- 
lation of what the Deity does for them, as 
rom conſidering o# what account he does it, 
viz. becauſe they are agreeable to him, and 
proper Objects of his Favour, and that on ac- 
count of ſomething which they eme have 
done. If Horace meant otherwiſe by his Dij 
me tuentur, he had ſmall reaſon for what he 


cordi . But in truth this and moſt other,of 


Boyle's Teſtimonies are Rhetorical or Poetic 
Flouriſhes, rather than Philoſophic Truths, 


and contiggently not worth a ſerious 
nation. To draw any thing like an Argument 
from another's Words, we ſhould at leaſt be 
ſure of his determinate Meaning, of the pre- 
ciſe number of his Ideas, as well as the juſt- 
neſs of their Connection together, which we 
muſt never expect from fuch kind of random 


to obſerve here once for all, that Bayle's 
Method of reaſoning from Authorities mult be 
very weak and unphiloſophical ; and calculated 
rather to blind Mens Eyes, than to inform their 
one | | 

| Thirdly, We are pleas d indeed with what 
we call Good Fortune, when a great Sum of Mo- 
ney comes to us by Lot, or a large Eſtate, or 
a Title by Inheritance; and are perhaps the 


more delighted, the greater the Change is in 
our Circumſtances ; and the leſs ExpeQation 
we 


E Anſwer to the Queries of a Provincial, p. 665. Fol. 


+ Hirace, B. 1. Ode 17. 


Secondly, Some Perſons may rejoice in be- 


adds in the next Line, Ditis Pietas mea £7 Mae 


Quotations. It may not therefore be —_—— 
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Free Agents 
are placed as 
it were out 
of the reach 
of Divine 
Peter, the 


lights. 


"oy, 


Of Moral Evil. 

You may urge, that you had rather want this Pleaſure than un- 
dergo the Danger; that is, you had rather be a Brute than a Man: 
— could you by this means avoid theſe natural Evils which 
you dread ſo much as fooliſhly to wiſh yourſelf a Brute, left you 
ſhould fall into them. But ſuppoſing it were convenient for you 
to be a Brute, yet it could not be convenient for all Nature: The 
Syſtem of the Univerſe required free Agents: without theſe the 
Works of God would be lame and imperfect; his Goodneſs choſe 
the Benefit of the Univerſe rather than that of yourſelf ; eſpecially 


when this is better for you too, 
to confeſs it. 1 


tho you be ſo ungrateful as not 


V. Fourthly, As it would be prej odicial to Man, to all Nature, 
for God to hinder bad Elections by his abſolute Power, ſo nothing 


can be conceiv'd to be more diſagreeable to himſelf. We have fai 


Government of theſe therefore is the proper Exerciſe of the Divine Va dm, wherein God de- 


thar 


NOTES. 


we had of it . But is this Pleaſure compars- 


ble to that IntelleQual or Mora! Pleaſure, chat 


ſublime Satisfaction andSelf. complacency, which 
we feel upon acquiring a like Sum of Money 
by ſome laudable AR, or egregious Underta- 
king, that may properly be call'd our own ? Is 
it equal to that ſolid Comfort, and Self-appro- 
bation which every ingenuous Mind is ſenſible. 
of from his doing what deſerves an Eſtate or 
Title, and receiving theſe as the 1 Re- 
compence and due Tribute of ſuch Deeds? 
The Man that can value himſelf more upon 
his Deſcent from an antient Family, than up- 
on being by theſe means the — 44 of a new 
one, is a diſgrace to his Deſcent, and unwor- 
thy of the Arms he bears. But to return: 
There is undoubtedly an agreeable and ex- 
alted Conſciouſneſs attending all the Bleſſings 
which we ourſelves are inſtrumental in procu- 


ring, infinitely beyond all the Satisfaction | ceal'd 
which they could afford us, if we knew our-| 


ſelves to be unconcern'd in the Attainment, 


and unworthy of the Enjoyment of them. 


+ See Note 30. 


This is the great Spur and Incitement to ma- 
ny noble Actions here, and will be part of the 
Gwe and Reward of them hereafter (as is 
illuſtrated at large by Dr. $cozt in the firſt Vol. 
of his Ng Lifs, and by Dr. Fenkin, in 
his Reaſana 1 of Chriſtianity, 2d vol. C. 12. 
prop. 2.) And tho' we cannot properly merit 
any thing at the hand of God, yet the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of having perform'd ſuch Actions 
as are in themſelves acceptable to, and re- 
| wardable by him, and of receiving Bleſſings 
from him in return for ſuch Actions, muſt ve- 
ry much increafe our Happineſs in the Enjoy- 
ment of theſe Bleflings, both in this Worle, 
and the next (as is ſhewn in the ſame places) 
Nor, laſtly, could we receive this Pleaſure 
which now reſults from our Choice and Ac- 
tion, if we were determin'd in every thing by 
the Deity, fuppoſing that Determination con- 
d from us, and we only made to believe 
that we were really free to chooſe and act. 


For, as our Author obſerves, this would be 
3 do 


— 
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- that God: made the World- in order to have ſomething wherein to ex- 


erciſe his Attributes externally. His Power therefore exerts itſelf 
chiefly in one thing, and his Wiſdom and Goodneſs in another. He. 
exerciſed his Power in creating the World, and putting it into Motion; 
his Goodneſs and. Wiſdom in the Order and Agreement of things: 
But the Divine Viſdom ſeems to have ſet apart the Government of 
Free Agents as its peculiar Province. Herein it fully exerciſes itſelf, 
and acts up to its Infinity; for if it were finite it would not be equal 
to ſo great a Taſk. It does not ſeem a very extraordinary thing for 
God to be able to govern and abſolutely dire& ſuch Beings as are 
merely paſſive, and deprived of all Motion of their own, whereb 
they might make any Reſiſtance. For thoſe things obey eaſily whi 
do not move but when they are moved. Neither is there need of in- 
finite Wiſdom to govern them, for infinite Power, with a moderate uſe 
of Wiſdom, would have been ſufficient. That there might be a Sub- 
je& therefore whereon the infinite Wiſdom of God ſhould diſplay it- 
ſelf, he created Free Agents; which, being as it were put out of his 
Power and left to themſelves, mighr a& in a manner independent of 


his Will. Tis evident to any Perſon how much more difficult it is, 


and how much greater Exerciſe of Wiſdom it requires to dire&-a 


Multitude of theſe to a certain End, and make them conſpire to the 


common 


NOTES. - 


to arrive at the End without the Means, and to 
have the Effect without the Cauſe. All our 
Ideas of Merit ariſe from, and are entirely 
founded in Free Choice : this (as far as we can 
apprehend) is the neceſſary Medium to ſuch 
Moral Happineſs; and we can no more con- 
ceive how one ſhould come without the other, 
than how we ſhould ſee without Eyes: and 
for us to have this Pleaſure, tho* another 
did the Action, would be the ſame as for 
one Man to be conſcious of his doing 
what ſome other really did, or for him to 
fee by ſome other's from Such Suppoſiti- 
ons as theſe would breed endleſs Confuſion. 


For we muſt either know whether another did- 


this Action or not; if we do know this, then 
how can we attribute that to ourſelves, or 
Fride ourſelves in that which we know belongs 


to another? If we do not know this, then 
how can we attribute to ourſelves, or pleaſe 
ourſelves in any thing ? Since every thing in 
and about us may, for what we know, be done 
by another, and ſo we in reality may never de- 
ſerve either praiſe or blame. The natural con- 
ſequence of which is, that we might as well 
never aim at Deſert, or ſtrive to do any thing 
at all: and this is the genuin Product of alf 
ſuch Suppoſitions as queſtion the Veracity of 
our Faculties, and would make us ſuſpect that 
we may be impoſed upon even in the regular 
Operations of our own Minds. The fame 
Arguments with thoſe of Bay/e, as well as tho 
like method of reaſoning, are made uſe of by 


the Author of the Philo/ophical Enquiry, &fc. 
p. 98, Sc. and p. 71, 72. Where he thinks, 
k 6c 


le 
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cemmon Good, than to order Brute Beaſts, and ſuch as have no Po- 
wer of themſelves, in what manner you pleaſe. To them that con- 
fider the vaſt Multitude of Free Agents, which is almoſt infinite, and 
their Independence (fince every one is, at leaſt in many Caſes, abſo- 
lute Maſter of his own Actions, and is permitted by God to act ac- 


cording to that Li God ſeems to have given a Specimen of the 
— of his Wikio! which is able thus ts — to 
bring to the End propoſed, ſo many Free Spirits, ſo many Agents that 
were in a manner ſet at Liberty from his Dominion, and committed 
every one to his own Government. Here is the proper place for 
Wiſdom, wherein (ſetting aſide, and in a manner ſuſpending the 
Exerciſe of his Power) he attains his Ends by Prudence only, by mere 
Dexterity of acting, and brings it to paſs, that ſo many jarring 
Wills depending on themſelves alone, and no more inclined to either 
Side by the Divine Power, than if there were no ſuch thing, ſhall 
yet conſpire together to promote the Good of the Uniyerſe. Tis im- 
poſſible that this Exerciſe of Wiſdom ſhould not be very agreeable 
to the Deity, if any thing in his Works may be eſteem'd agreeable 


to him. But if he were oblig'd to interfere with his Power, that 
would ſeem to argue a Defect of Wiſdom ; for what occafion is 


there for him to interpoſe and ſtop the Liberty of Election before gran- 


ted, if his Wiſdom could provide ſufficiently for the Good of the 


whole, without altering his Deſign *? | 
| VI. From 


NOTES. 


„It may not be improper to obſerve, that 
*« ſome of the Pleaſures Man receives from 
« Objects are ſo far from being the Effect of 
*« Choice, that they are not the Effet of the 
« Teaſt Premeditation, or any Act of his own, 
« as in finding a Treaſure on the Road, or in 
« receiving a cy from a Perſon unknown 
« to him.“ But has a Man the fame Pleaſure 
in theſe Caſes as if he had done ſomething to 
deſerve a Treaſure of the Public? or had the 


Legacy conferr'd on him as a Reward for his 
good Deeds to the deceaſed Perſon, his late 
ov'd Beneficiary, or his intimate Friend ? If 
this Author can find a difference in theſe two 
Caſes, this Obſervation of his muſt be impro- 
r: if he cannot, I am ſure he has a different 
Senſe of things from the reſt of Mankind, and 
of conſequence is not to be argued with. And 
ſo I take wy leave of him. 1 


. ® See Dr: Jenkin, 2d Vol: Ch. 12. p. 240, Ce. 


ay 
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VI. From hence it ſeems ſufficiently evident why God would not It would | 
interpoſe his Power, or intermeddle with our Elections, ſince that '>*refore be 
could neither be advantageous to ourſelves nor to the whole Syſtem, greeable to 
nor agreeable to God. Tis no wonder then that abſolute Goodneſs _ nor 
permits Evil Elections, ſince for the moſt part they could not be chat 3 


prevented without greater Evils. But if that can ever be done, ſhould al. 


there's no doubt but God will take care that the very beſt ſhall be" 1 6 


done. (94.) | | | _— 
& a SUBSECT. 


— 


NOTES. 


(94.) What has been urg'd in the foregoing, their natural Courſe, and 


te as it were in- 
Subſection about the Divine Interpoſition in | dependently of himſelf; 


ich would entirely 


human Elections muſt be underſtocd in a li- 
mited Senſe, viz. as relating only to an imme- 
diate Influence, or an abſolute Determination 

of the Will, i. e. to ſuch an intermedling with 
Elections as would make them to be no Elec- 
tions at all. For it appears from the follow- 

ing Subſection, that our Author did not in- 
tend to exclude all kind of Interpoſition in the 
Government of Free Agents, but only that par- 
ticular fort which would ſubvert their natu- 
ral Powers, or be deſtructive of their Free- 
dom. Tho' God has eſtabliſh'd general Laws 
both in the animate and inanimate World, yet 
he has not left theſe entirely to themſelves, but 
influences, directs, and governs them in ſuch 
a manner as is moſt conducive to the t 
End for which he defign'd them; which End 
could not be attain'd without ſuch a particu 

lar Influence, as will be ſhewn below. In 
determining the manner of this Government 
- we muſt beware of the two Extremes of ſup- 
— either firſt, that the Deity always in- 
fluences ſecond Cauſes or Acts (as Malebranch 
terms in oy particular Wills, in the Natural 
or Moral World; which would diſſolve all 
Laws of Nature, deſtroy the Liberty of the 
Creature, and reduce every thing to Fate : or, 
ſecondly, that he never interpoſes in the Go- 


vernment of either World, but lets the gene-. 


deſtroy a particular Providence, and render the 
23 one in a great meaſure uſeleſs. - The 

d Conſequences which would attend he for- 
mer of theſe Schemes have been touch'd upon 
above: The latter (which is. particularly e- 
ſpous'd by Leibnitz in his Syſtem of Pre-efa- 
%%% Harmony, and by Mr. Whiftos in his 
New Theory of the Earth) will be obviated in 


add the Opinion of S. C. on the preſent 

jet: © * Twas highly ſuitable to the Divine 
*. Wiſdom in the Government of the World, 
both to pre-ordain ſome of the principal E- 
„ vents with relation to the entire human 


« parts of it, and to reſerve to himſelf a Right 
{© of interpoſing and influencing particular A- 
« gents, as in other Caſes, ſo more eſpeciall 
* in order to the accompliſhment of theſe 

„ vents. That he has actually done ſo is a- 
* bundantly clear from pkg apy vr be 
and Hiſtories. And that in ſo doing he 

2 0 ha — * yo. his Wiſdom, 
« 38 no mani -For hereby it a 

* that the Divine Government is . op- 
* poſed to Chance and Deſtiny. the 
“ Deity taken no Care of Futurity, but left 
* every Man to the Conduct of his own In- 
«* clinations, and natural Effects in to 


ral Laws of Mechaniſm or. of Liberty take 


* Impartial Enquiry, &c. p. 115. 


e the Influence of their Cauſes, without ever 
. interpoſing 


the following Subſection. I ſhall pony 


“Community, or to the more conſiderable 


” 
- 
* 
* 
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eee U-B'S-B-C: ., IV. -: 
| Concerning the Efficacy of Prayer. 


I. 8 OME may apprehend that God is not ſo averſe from interpo- | 
Devout Men ſing immediately in the Affairs of this World as is here aſſert- 


— 4 
_— 7 


* 
r 


. * of his great Deſign; this would have been 


< yet it would have been a Government un- 
„ worthy of the Deity, a Government entire- 
ly excluſive of all proper Sin and Puniſh- 


A 2 for 1 ed; and that the Laws and Order of Nature are not of ſo great con- 

( cCourſe of ſequence with him, but that he may be eaſily and frequently induced 
. Nature, to diſpenſe with them contrary to what we have here advanc'd. For 
f — Doggy this ſeems to be the common Opinion of Mankind. Every Suppli- 
cant that addreſſes himſelf to God, believes that this is effected by 

i the Deity, on account of his Prayers: for if he perceiv'd it to be 
otherwiſe, he could hope for nothing from the Prayers he offers to 
[WM the Deity. For if all came to paſs according to the natural Order 
* of things, and the Series of Cauſes, who could hope to be delivered 
! 5 from a Diſtemper or Calamity; from Evil Affections or DDD 
. Hd | FE} Y 


NOTES. 


« interpoſing-to direct them to the attainment 


« almoſt in effect to diveſt himſelf of the Go- 
« vernment of Rational Agents, and to ſubje& 
“e their Affairs to Chance, and to the hazard 
te of the utmoſt Diſorder and Confuſion. Or 
«© had he, on the contrary, abſolutely or fa- 
< tally determined every Event, tho' this 
4% would have been far enough from diveſtin 

<« himſelf of the Government of the World, 


« ment, Virtue and Rewards: wherein him- 
« ſelf would in effect have been the only A- 
«« gent, and all the Creatures ſtupid and paſſive. 
«© Whereas, by pre-ordaining the moſt material 


« Caſes, he appears moſt wiſely to have choſen 
« the middle way, and thereby to have equal- 
e ]y avoided the Miſchieſs of both Extremes.“ 
See alſo p. 116.. E 

All the Difference between this ingenious 
Writer and our Author is, that in the Govern- 
ment of the World he ſuppoſes the gan 

'Law of Liberty to be ſometimes ſuſpended, as 
well as the Laws of Motion, c. Whereas 
our Author, tho' he aſſerts the ſame of the 
latter, yet he denys it of the former; at leaſt 
does not grant that ſuch an Abridgment of Li- 
berty is neceſſary to the aforeſaid Government: 
How on this Principle he accounts for that 
which we generally-mean by'a Particular Pro- 
vidence, anſwering the Prayers, and — 
often influencing and over-ruling the Affairs 


Events, and ſuffering the Creatures freely 
< to exert their Faculties in all convenie 


of Mankind, will be ſhewn in its proper place. 
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by virtue of a Prayer? Theſe things are either effected by the imme- — 
diate Interpoſition of the Divine Power, or are requeſted of God in 
vain, For if they depend upon their own proper Cauſes, which may 
nor be alter'd, thoſe Cauſes would produce their Effects, as well up- 
on the omiſſion as the offering of theſe Supplications. But if God 
ſometimes vouchſafes to ſuſpend or change the Order and Laws of 
Nature to gratify his Votaries; why may not the ſame be done to 
prevent the abuſe of Free-Will and Natural Evils? Either this In- 
terpoſition muſt be admitted in order to y 5 wg theſe Evils, or it 
muſt be rejected with regard to Prayers. This Difficulty deſerves 
an Anſwer, We attempt to ſolve it in the following man- 
ner, 2 IT 1 1 

II. Tis to be obſerv'd then, in the firſt-place, that all Prayers are GA does net 
not heard by God, nor do we hope that all things ſhall be done her al 
'which are requeſted of him, but only ſuch as he has declared to be a- Pen. 
greeable to his Will, and has in ſome reſpect promis'd to perform. \ 
Thoſe things then which are unneceſſary, trifling, inconſiſtent, hurt- 
ful or petitioned for in an unlawful Manner, are not to be expected by 
the Petitioners, tho' they be requeſted never ſo frequently. 3 

III. Secondly, God may be under a two-fold Obligation to his Crga= God is ob-. 
ture, firſt from his Goodneſs, whereby he is oblig d ſo to order all lig d to the 
external things, that Exiſtence ſhall be better than Non- exiſtence to 1 
all who duely perform their Duty. Secondly, By ſome Covenant or and by Ce- 
Agreement, whereby he engaged, under certain Conditions, to be- - .. 
ſtow ſome Favours upon Men, notwithſtanding they were Sin- 
ners: Which Covenant, tho' it may not be eſteem'd a natural one, 
yet it cannot be judg d to be againſt Nature, or to offer Violence 
to it. 25 | Shes 

IV... Thirdly, The things which are requeſted of God either belong What may be 
to the Mind, viz. that the Mind be ſound and vigorous, and able to 82 Des 4 
govern the Affections, &c. or to the Body, that Life and Strength be lates either 
prolong'd, &c. or to external things, that the Weather be ſerene and 10 the Mind, 


the Body, or - * 


ſeaſonable for the Fruits of the Earth, Sc. Now theſe differ from external 
each other, and ought not to be prayed for under the ſame Con- ching. 
ditions, 5 e 


V. Fourthly, 


V. Fourthly, As to the Mind, fince the Elective Power is the chief 
God does Part of Man, and is ſelf-morive, tis ſcarce conceivable how it ſhould 
Aſiftance to be determin'd from without itſelf. For that which determines itſelf 
2 at is entirely different from that which ſtands in need of another to move 
nn ri, and hes 9 to be no more to the ſame thing, than 
tain Laws as a Square and a Circular Figure are to the ſame Surface, at leaſt, their 
—_ the Natures muſt be chang'd to make them compatible. But yet this 
World. Faculty, as well as others, may be vitiated by abuſe and a perverſe 
manner of acting, and when it is thus vitiated, tis probable that 
on only can reſtore it, for it is ſuppos d to be ſubject te him a- 

lone. | 2 SO, 
_ This Aſſiſtance muſt be afforded to Mankind in ſuch a manner that 
: No blemiſh be thereby caſt upon the Divine Conſtancy, nor any Pre- 
 Judice done to his Wiſdom in eſtabliſhing the Laws and Order of Na- 
ture. Now that all kind of Interpoſition does not 3 theſe, 
appears from hence, vig. that it is moſt worthy of. the Divine Ma- 
jeſty to have reſerved to himſelf a Power over Nature, eſpecially 
while the. Beings over whom this Power is reſerv'd enjoy their Li- 
berty; it ſeems not only proper that God ſhould be at Liberty to act 
in this manner with them, but alſo neceſſary, provided this be not 
done at random, but under ſome known and certain Conditions. And 
here the Divine Wiſdom has exerted itſelf in a wonderful manner, 
and deviſed a Way to reconcile the Conſtancy of God, and the San- 
ctity of the Laws of Nature, with that Aſſiſtance which is occaſion- 
ally afforded to Mankind upon their Requeſt. Man might preſume 
upon ſome Method of effecting this, before Revelation: but tis to 
this alone that we owe the clear and undoubted Manifeſtation of it. 
From hence we learn that God will give his Holy Spirit, under ſome 


certain Laws and Conditions, to thoſe that are fitly diſpoſed: which 


would be as certain and conſtant a Principle of Spiritual Actions, to 

them that are endow'd with it, as Nature itſelf is of the Natural. 
Since therefore this Spirit by its Grace aſſiſts our depraved Will, and 
in ſome reſpe& reſtores it to its Vigour, it cannot be judg'd to vio- 

late the Order of Nature, any more than when its Influence ſuſtains 

natural Cauſes. If it be aſk'd what thoſe Laws are, under which the 

Influence of this Spirit is promiſed, I anſwer, all ſuch things as are 
| | LY | neceſſary 


? 
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to Salvation are promiſed to them who make a right uſe 

of their preſent Abilities,---that pray to God thro' Chrift for an In- 
creaſe of them, and that celebrate the Sacraments as the Law of G 
requires. Upon theſe Conditions this Spirit deſcends into the Min 

of Men, and by its holy Inſpiration forms them to Piet. 

VI. The giving of this Spirit, and obtaining it by Chriſt, was a 

moſt miraculous Work of Divine Power, but the Operations of it, 

ſince they are now produced according to fix d Laws and a ſettled 

Order, as regularly and conſtantly 


trary to Nature; and as it happens beyond all certain and fix d Order, 
it proves God to be the immediate-Cauſe and Author: But the Inter- 
poſition of the Divine Power exerted about the Will is not an Inter- 
ſition of this kind, for it is done, as we ſaid, according to a cer- 
tain Rule and Order, and therefore cannot be miraculous. I con- 
feſs that this is indeed an Exception from the general Law of Free 
Agents, (95.) but it is no leſs regular than the Law itſelf, nor any 
| | | more 


The Aid of 
the Holy Spi- 
rit is not mi- 


| b 28 the Works of Nature, cannot raculous. 
be reckon'd a Miracle any more than theſe are: For I call a Mira- es 


cle a ſenſible Operation of God, which is perform'd in a Way con- 


pn 


NOTES. 


(95.) He does not mean that this is an Ex- 
ception from the Law of their Liberty, as ap 
pears from what immediately follows; but from 
their being left entirely to-themſelves, or to 
the caſual Impreſſions of thoſe external Ob- 
jects and Agents which ſurround them; from 
their acting ſolely upon Principles of their 


own Formation or Diſcovery, and following 


the Guidance of their natural Underſtanding, 
without any internal Aſſiſtance: which ſeems. 
to be the general Law of this their preſent 
State of Probation. The Ghoſt then, ac- 
cording to our Author, does not ſubvert 
ſuperſede, but rather ſtrengthen, preſerve and 
Pee our natural Freedom; it repairs the 

reaches . made therein by the Violence of 
Temptations, by the Force of Evil Habits, 
Ec. counterballances as it were the Influence 
of Evil Spirits, and reſtores the Mind to its 
native Equilibrium, or Indifference. How 
theſe Effects may be ſuppos'd to be produced 
in us, and of what kind the Influence of the 


* 5 
" 5h 


Holy Ghoſt, of Good and Evil Angels is, will 
be confider'd by and by. We ſhall firſt give 
the Opinion of an Author or two concerning 
what the Holy Spirit's Operations are not, or 
that they cannot be in any reſpect deſtructive of 
our natural Powers, | 

In the firſt place, The manner of the 
«« Spirit's ion is not inconſiſtent with 
e the Nature of Mankind, which (ſays Dr. 
« Stebbing) is a Truth ſo fully and fo liberal- 
ly granted by all Parties, that nothing needs 
eto be ſaid to prove it. Now Man we know 


and | ©* is an intelligent and rational Being, able to 


« diſcern between Good and-Evil ; he has al- 
« fo ſuch a Freedem or Liberty of Will as 
% makes him accountable to God for his Be- 
© haviour in this Life. By conſequence the 


Spirit muſt not be fuppoſed to operate in 
c ſuch a-manner as not to make the leaſt uſe 
« of the Underſtanding, nor muſt it be ſo far 


Li „ 28 
e 


« jinconſiſtent with Freedom and 
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that a. Man's Actions may not properly 
ebe call'd his own . 
* is the manner of the Spirits Operati- 


„ons, that they do not make our own Care 
„and Diligence after Virtue aud Godlineſs 


„ unneceſſary, but that on the other hand the 
Operations of the Spirit will do us no 


« Good, if our own Endeayours be wanting. 


* Thirdly, He does not produce his Effects 
„ in us all at once, but in ſuch Order, and by 
* thoſe Degrees that ſuit with our Capacities: 


« and Qualification T. Laſtly, His Motions 


are not diſcernable by us from the natural 


«« Operations of our Minds. We feel · them no 


% otherwiſe than we do our Thoughts and 
% Meditations, we cannot diſtinguiſh them by 
„the manner of their affecting us from our 
<< natural Reaſonings, and the Operations of 
„ Truth upon our Souls, ſo that if God had 


<« only deſign'd to give the Holy Spirit to us, 
„% without making any mention of it in his 


« Word, we could never have known, unleſs. 
« jt had been communicated to us by ſome: 


« private Revelation, that our Souls are mo- 
„ ved by a Divine Power when we love God 
e and keep his Commandments ||.” 

This is a Confirmation of what our Author 


has declared above, particularly that the Holy 


Spirit's Operations cannot be call'd miraculers. 


A larger Proof and Illuſtration of the forego- 


Again, „ ſuch! 


more repugnant to their Nature. From hence it appears how God 
may interpoſe in Matters relating to the Will, and yet not violate the 
Order of Nature, nor injure his Conſtancy. Not that God actually 
_ determines the Will by an immediate Influx, for by this means the 
Act of Election would change its 
rather than to the Will of the Creature, but that in ſome manner he 
reſtores the Faculty to its Perfection, and makes it, when thus fitly 
diſpos d, exert its proper Actions according to the Rectitude of its 
Nature, without any Diminution of its Liberty. , 


Nature, and be imputed to God 


V Fifthly, 


ing * * may be ſeen in the ſame Chap- 
ter. The Conſequence reſulting from them, 
viz. that the Spirit does not operate irre/i/tib/y, 
is clearly proved and defended againſt Turetin 
in Chap. 8, 9, &c. "MN 
To proceed : It hath been the antient 
„Opinion of the Church of God (ſays R. 


* Bartel!) that the Will is not deſtroy'd by 


« Grace, but only repair'd. A diflocated 
'© Joint, when it is ſet again, doth not loſe 
the Nature of a Joint, ut rather is reſtored 
« to its former uſe and comelineſs, ſo the 
© Grace of God healing the Will, doth not 
© take away the Nature of the Will, but only 
© makes it able to obey God's Will. So that 
'* when God co-operates with the Will, Man 
te is left in the hand of his own Council, to 
© turn or not to turn to the Lord: God ſets 
« Life and Death before him, and bids him 
t reach out his hand to whether he will.” 

And again, p. 77. Neither Sin nor 
« Grace take away the natural Power of the 
« Will ; but only thus it is, Sin hurts and 
« weakens it, eſpecially ill Habits ; . Grace 
« heals and ſtrengthens it, and brings it near- 
« er to its primitive Goodneſs, . c.“ This is 
very agreeable to what our Author aſſerts in 
the Concluſion of this Paragraph, See alſo 
Scott's Chriſtian Life, Part 2. Ch. 4. par. 5+ 
p. 237. God ( ſays he) in the ordinary 

i 06 cones 


# Treatiſe Concerning the Operations of the Spirit, C. 7. P. 123. 800. 


+ Did. p. 124. 


Bid. p. 125, 126. 


-®* Vulgar Errors in Divinity removed, p- 74. 


VII. Fifthly,” It Ae that the P/ ers thethiſelyegProyer _ 
| have forhe naval Power and Bficacy with regard es the Wilt” For eta” 
Prayers are certain Endea\ ag. — _ nd. 
contain in them Acts of Election, tho imperfect ones; an 

ſuch is the Nature of al Powers, char they acquire 8 h by trial 

and exerciſe, and every Act, tho imperfe&, is à Step to à more — ; 


| / 
5 VVA | ; 


-+. courſe of his Government doth as well leave f“ never offers: Violence to the Soul, it ay 
% free Agents to the natural Freedom with“ ſometimes happen that che Light it gives, 
* which he firſt created them as ner7/ary one: | © the Importunity it uſes, may be ſo far over- 
« to theſe Neceſſities which he firſt mr.,“ come by ſome glaring Vanity, or ſome noiſ) 
« upon their Natures, For his Providence 15 ]“ Paſſion, as not to be obſerv'd: But general- 
« ſuccedaneous to his Creation, and did at firſt] © ly in Minds well prepar'd by its former In- 
„ begin where that ended, und doth ſtill re-“ fluence, it oppoſes the Deluſions of Temp- 
« ceed as it Began, ordering and governing all} © tations with good Succeſs, by bringing all 
things according to the ſeveral Frames and | © the Arguments of Religion into view. 
„ Models in which he frſt c and created them. | © And as the Spirit may thus diſcountenance 
„Nor can he order and govern them goa particular Temptations, it may likewiſe pre- 
% without anravelling his own Creation, ande“ erve us from all vicious Habits, by fami 
% 'makin — to be otherwiſe than he firſt | *© Repreſentatibns of the Reaſon and Nature 
« made them. For how can he ordinarily 2 of things, and is many fecret Influences 


-” 


calſitate thoſe Agents whom he firſt made fe} © both on our Minds and Bodies; diverting 

without changing their Natures from fee to] dangerous Thoughts, and moderating ſuch 

0 «« neceſſary, and making them a different kind of] Appetites and AﬀeRions' as uſually tend to 

-« Being than he made them-? So that tho' in Vice, and often diſpoſe us for it. On the 

the courſe of his Government God dothJ** contrary, tis eaſy to coneeive how it may 

% powerfully importune and perſuade us, yet] fo us in Virtue, by preſenting to our 

e he lays no Neceſity on our Wills; but leaves « Minds ſuch Thoughts as leſſen our Eſteem 

« us free to chooſe or refaſe; and as the Tempe. for this World, and excite our Zeal for the 

© * tions of Sin incline us ene way, fo the Grace] other. The Apoſtle, when he bids us not 

/ God inclines us amther, but both leave us —— Spirit, repreſents 'it as a Flame 

to our-own Liberty to go Which way we} © that both lights and warms us; news us 

R233 xpoſted Geet 6 Bai ——— — we 

| y. what may be e e Spi-J cern for them; and all this tent with 

rit is (according to Dr. Nyuer ®) — „ the Li of our Minds, p. 215, 216.“ 

theſe heads, 1. Faith in its ſeveral Degrees. ] See alſo Bp. Burnet on the roth Article of the 

24ly. Support againſt Temptations. 34%. The Church of Eng/and, and A- Bp. Ti/tvejen's 169th 

promotion of Virtue. And, 44/3, The Ad- Serm. p.455. vol. 3. or 147th" Serm. p. 31ro- 
vancement of Piety. All which are produced} 3d Edit. Fol. Mg." 

as he there ſhews, in a manner perfectly con- If the foregoing Obſervations be true, it 

ſillent with the free uſe of our Faculties. II follows that the ordina ration of the 

ihall cite a Paragraph or two in relation to the] Spirit cannot be any Phyſical fluence, of im- 

zd and 3d -of theſe Heads, + As the Spirit“ mediate Determination of the Will; it muſt 


| » General Reprefemation of Revial'd Religion, Fg 210, 211. 
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And to ſub- 
due theAﬀec- 
tions, 


The conſtant Exerciſe of Prayer 


tive Vigour. 


Of Meral Evil. 
fe one, till they have atrain'd to a Habit and Facility of acting. 


may therefore tend, by a natural 


Efficacy, to reſtore the proper uſe of Free. Will, and regain its na- 


VIII. Sixthly, The fame may be faid concerning the Government 


- 


therefore be only a Moral Influence, or mediate, 
rational Determination. The manner of ef- 
fecting this may be by injecting Ideas, repre- | 
ſenting Arguments, exhibiting Motives, and 
aſſiſting the Underſtanding in its apprebenſion 
of them: This I think is all that Mr. Wolla- 
ten could mean by the Words Suggeſtion, Im- 


| palſe, or filent Communication of 1775 Spiritual 


Being : and ſeems to be the only intelligible 
Notion of the Influence of either Good or Evil 
Spirits : in which ſenſe I believe that we are 
very frequently acted upon and over-ruled in 
order to promote the Good of the whole, and 
compleat- the Deſigns of a particular Provi- 
dence. - The Author laſt cited has given us a 
fine Deſcription.of the manner in which this 
Government of Free Beings may be exerciſed 
and apply'd to the Ends above mention'd: 
It is not impoſlible (ſays he“) that many 
“things ſuitable to ſeveral | Caſes may be 
« brought to paſs by means of ſecret, and 
«© ſometimes ſudden Influences on our Minds, 
«« or the Minds of other Men whoſe Acts may 
« affect us. For-inſtance ; If the Caſe ſhould 
require that N ſhould be deliver'd- from 
« threatning Ruin, or from ſome Misfortune 
« which would certainly - befall him, if he 
«« ſhould go ſuch; a way at ſuch a time 10 
« he intended; upon this occaſion ſome 
% new Reaſons may be preſented to his 
«« Mind why he ſhould not go at all, or not 
then, or not by that Road; or he may for- 
« get to go; or if he is to be deliver'd' from 
«« ſome dangerous Enemy, either ſome new 


of the Paſſions and Afſections, which conſtitutes fo great a Part of 


human x 


NOTES. 


«diverted from coming where he ſhall be, 
© or his (the Enemy's) Reſentment may be 
& qualify'd, or ſome proper Method of Defence 
60 — be ſuggeſled, or * 25 of Reſolution 
© and Vigour excited. After the ſame man- 
« ner, not only Deliverances from Dangers 
and 'Froubles, but Advantages and Succeſſes 
may be conferred. Or on the other Side, 
Men may, by way of Puniſhment for Crimes 
« committed, incur Miſchiefs and Calamities: 
'« I fay, theſe things and ſuch like 1 79 
„ Fer ſince the Motions and Actions of Men, 
© which depend upon their Wills, do alſo 
depend upon their Judgments, as theſe 
„ again do upon the | preſent Appearan- 
© ces or Non-appearances of things in their 
„Minds; if a new proſpect of things can be 
„ any way produced, the Light by which they 
« are ſeen alter'd, new forces and directions 
« ;mpreſs'd upon the Spirits, Patlions exalted 
« or abated, the Power of judging enliven'd 
«© or debiliated, or the Attention taken off, 
© without any Suſpenſion or Alteration of the 
'* ſtanding Laws of Nature; then without 
„ that, new Volitions, Deſigns, Meaſures, or 
& a ceſſation of thinking may alſo be produ- 
* ced, and thus many things prevented that 
« would - otherwiſe: be, and many bro a- 
4 bout that would not — See alio Sher on 
Providence, p. 51. 2d Edit. Again . That 
&© there may be poſſibly ſuch Inſpirations of 
« new Thoughts and Counſels may perhaps 
« appear farther from this, that we ſo frequent- 
“% ly find Thoughts ariſing in our , into 
„ which we are led by no Diſcourſe, nothing 


turn given to wy Thought, may divert him 
« from going where the Enemy will be; or, 
* the. Enemy may after the ſame manner be 


| Religion of Nature delineated, p. 106. 


„ we read, no clue of Reaſoning, but they 
6& ſurpriſe and come upon us from we know 
1 : « not 
p. 1065. | + p. 107. 


7 


human Felicity: we have ſhewn that the Elective Power is ſuperior 
to all others, and has the Government of them, and that when the 
Mind is corrupted with Vice, the Will in a great meaſure falls from 
that Power which Nature gave it. Yet the inferior Affections of the 
Mind have not quite ſhaken off the Yoke, they till obey, tho' with 
ſome difficulty, but uſe and exerciſe are neceſſary to implant an Ha- 
bit of Obedience in them. Since therefore Prayers contain in them- 
ſelves an exerciſe of Election, they have a natural Efficacy to ſtrength- 
en the Elective Acts, and by the ſame means accuſtom the Affections 


to obey : for a repeated Act augments the Power and overcomes 

Reſiſtance. (96.) - ITS | rt; | 

| Es IX. Seventhly, 
NOTES. 


« not what Quarter. If th proceed from the | 
« Mobility o Spirits Arsgllag out of Order, 
« and fortuitous Affe tions of the Brain, or 
« were of the Nature of Dreams, why are they 
„not as wild, incoherent, and extravagant as 
they are.?“ Iv it not much more nable 
to imagine that they come by the Order and 
Direction of an all- ſeeing and all-gracious God 
who contiaually watches over us, and diſpoſes e- 
very thing in and about us, for the God of our · 
ſelyes or others ? Not to ſpeak of the agreeable- 
neſs of this Notion to the Opinions and Belief 
of the beſt and wiſeſt Men in all Ages. The 
Conſequence Mr. Mollaſten draws from the 
whole is agreeable to the Scope of 
our Author. If this be the Caſe, as it ſeems 
„to be, that Men's Minds are ſuſceptive' of 
* ſuch Inſinuations and Impreſſions as fre- 
* quently by ways unknown do affect them 
and give them an Inclination towards this 
** or that, how many things may be brought 
„to paſs by theſe means, without fixing and 
« refixing the Laws of Nature, any more than 
they are unfix'd when one Man alters the 
Opinion of another, by throwing a Book 
proper for that purpoſe in his way? 


To the fame oſe ſee Scott's Chriſtian 
Life, Part 4 Vol. . J. 1. p. 81, 82. Concer- 


* Firſt Vol. Fol. 1 Edit. p. 493: 


ning the Operations of the Spirit, as diſtin- 

guiſt'd into ſuch as are previous, concomitant, 
and ſubſequent to our Converſion and Sanctiſi- 
cation, ſee S. Fancourt's Eſſay concerning Li- 
berty, Grace, and Preſcience, Letter 2. hy. 2. p. 


43, &c. . 

1 hope the Reader will excuſe us ſor in- 
ſiſting ſo long on this Point, fince falſe No- 
—— EY it have 3 the moſt 
pernicious Conſequences to Religion in gene- 
ral, as well as the principal Objections againſt 
_ frm Syſtem. di 

Prayer puts us upon maki ä 
ſolutions, — endeavouring to ſubdue our vi- 
cious Ineli nations: it animates our Zeal, aud 
enflames our Affections; it exerciſes and im- 
proves our Faith, our Hope, and Charity ; 
and therefore is in itſelf a Means of ſtrength- 
ning our Faculties, and removing all Impedi- 
ments to a due Exertion of them. It alſo 
makes us ſenfible of our ſtrict Dependence on 
the Deity, of our manifold Wants, and the 
great Benefit of his Supplies, and of conſe- 
quence it naturally fits us for chem, and in- 
clines us to make a right uſe of them when we 
5 (Se Dr —— — _ only a _ 
* (lays a mpetration acq 
« ring for us, but it 18 an effectual Inſtrument 


* 
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The Actions 
of Free- Be. 
ings will 
produce a 
contingency 
in material 
things, yet 
this does not 


offer any Vio- 


. 
- 
) 
\ 


ef Aue Beil 


IX. Seventhly, As to Material 
the Elements, tis plain that the 


intellectual World is more noble 


than the Material, and conſequently that this latter was made for the 


tions 


is ſubſervient to its uſe: But ſince the Ac- 
of Beings endow'd with Underſtanding and Will are free, and 


on that account contingent, they neceſſarily produce a Contingency 


alſo in material Subſtances which 


depend upon them. For we can 


lence to Na- excite certain Motions in our own Bodies, and communicate them 
re. 


to the adjacent ones, which Motions are not in this Caſe: 


ced 
the Will. 


en 


« working in us all true Good. It is the 
„ Channel by which God conveyeth Spiri. 
« tual Light into eur Minds, and Spiritual 
% Vigour into our Hearts, It is both the 
% Seed and the Food of Spiritual Life, by 
« which all holy Difpenſations of Soul, and 
< all honeſt Reſolutions of Practice are bred 
and nouriſhed, are augmented and ſtrength- 
« ned in us. It exciteth, it quickneth, it 


* maintaineth all pious Aﬀe&ions. The love 


© of God can no otherwiſe than by it be kin- 


% dled, fomented or kept in Life (without it 


ve certainly ſhall have an Eflrangement and 
„ Averſation from him) it alone can maintain 


n a conſtant reverence and awe of God, keep- 


* ing him in our Thoughts, and waking us 
© to live as in his Preſence. It chiefly enli- 
„ veneth and exerciſeth our Faith in God; 
« jt is that which begetteth in us a ſavo | 
„ Reliſh of Divine things, which ſweetene 

« and endeareth to ourſelves the Practice of 
„ Piety; which only can enable us with de- 
light and _— to obey. God's Come 
„ mandments: It alone can raiſe our Minds 
«<< from the Cares and Concernments of this 
6 8 2 _ _ defire = Heavenly 
things. By it imparteth Strength to 
0 Cabs bas Inclinations, to reſtrain ſenſua] 
« Appetites, to compreſs irregular Paſſions; 
4 to evade the allurements to Evil, and the 


<-Tiſcouragements. from Good. which this 


according to Mechanic Laws, but the direction of 


Nor: 


& World always preſenteth-; to ſupport alſo 
4 with Patience and Equanimity, the many 
«- Croſſes we muſt ſurely meet with therein. 
It is, in \ſhort, the only ſtrong bulwark a- 
gainſt Temptation and Sin z the only ſure 
% guard of Piety and a good Conſcience - 
« God's End (ſays Mr: one in requiring- 
this Duty of Prayer, is wholly and ſolely 
the Good and Benefit of his Creatures, viz. 
* that it may be a Means to work in the Pe- 
& titioner a ſuitable frame and temper of mind, 
and to diipoſe him to 3 ſgitable Practice 
sand Converſation, and fo render him a ſui- 
„table and proper Object of God's ſpecial 
& Care and Love. For as Prayer is an Ad- 
* dreſs or · Application of a dependent Being 
© to his ſupreme Governor and original Be- 
, nefactor, ſo when this Duty is performed 
* with ſeriouſneſs and application of Mind, 
&. it naturally tends to work in Men an awful 
« ſenſe of the Being and Attributes of God, 
* of our dependence upon him, and of the 
% many Obligations we are under to ſerve 
4, him. It tends to awake in us a lively 
«. ſenſe of the Sovereignty and Power, of the 
2 Knowledge and Wiſdom, of the Holineſs, 
& Truth — Righteouſneſs, of the Mercy and 
% Goodneſs, and Loving-Kindneſs: of the 
4 Lord. It naturally draws forth our Souls 
« in filial Fear, in Hope and Truſt, in Love, 
Delight, and Joy in God, and creates —f 
; | . WW . a 


J 
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Nor would they have happen'd-at the time or in the manner they 
do, if the Will had not by its on Liberty excited them. Neither 
do we ſuppoſe that any Violence or Diſorder happens hereby to the 
Laws of Nature; for Nature itſelf has provided that the leſs ſhould 
give way to the more noble, that is, local Motion to the Action of 
the Will, as being the more excellent of the ro. We muſt believe 


the ſame concerning Agents of a ſuperior Nature, and the more no- 
ble Order they are of, the greater Sphere of Action is to be attributed: 


to them. Such little Creatures as we Men are, can convey Water 
in Canals, drain ſuch Parts of the Earth as are naturally -cover'd 
with Water, drown the Dry-Land, and produce a great many other 
Changes, both in the Earth, the Water and the Air, who then can 


affirm but that there may be other Agents who could change almoſt 


the whole Elements, if they were not prohibited by certain Laws? 
All who acknowledge the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings, are agreed that 


theſe things are poſſible; now it muſt be allow'd, that whatever is 
perform'd by theſe Beings is done according to the Laws of Nature, 
and that no manner of Violence is hereby offer d to the Order of it, 


any more than by the Actions of our own Will. | 
X. Eighthly, And as all material Beings are connected to 
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and by mutual Influence act upon each other; vix. the — upon There is a 


the Inferior, the Sun upon the Ether and the Moon, and that upon ; 


yſtem of 
ntellectual 


material 


the Air, Water, and Earth; and perhaps, vice verſa, ſo tis in like un well as 


| Beings, 


- as much upon each 


Enna) © NOTES. 


n juſt Concern to pleaſe him, and to «4 6 himſelf ., See alſo Bp. Patrick's Diſcourſe 
A | 


„ prove ourſelves in his Sight; and conle- | ** concerning Prayer, Ch. 8 


9. | 23 
«« quently to put on that Purity and Piety, | Theſe Effects and Uſes of Prayer, moſt of 


Humility and Charity, which is the Spirit | which are diſcoverable by natural Reaſon, prove 
and Practice of true Chriſtianity. And as | ſufficiently, I-think, that Prayer is a natural 
* this is God's End in appointing this Duty, | Duty. Concernin the Efficery of it, and the 


<« ſo for this End he requires the frequent Re- | manner whereby. Providence may 1 


turns of it, that the Mind of the Petitioner | to anſwer our particular Requeſts, 
may be habitually ſeaſoned with a ſenſe of I lowing Notes to this Subſection. 
| oj 


F Chubt's Trafts, p. 180, Cc. 


which act 


, 
4 
| , 
' 
| 
| 
' 
j 
* 
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manner probable that there is a certain Order and Syſtem of intel- 
lectual Beings conſtituted, who are no leſs ſubordinate to one another, 
and operate upon each other by a mutual Influence, according to the 
Laws eſtabl:ſh'd by Nature. | [#804 2 is 

God makes XI. Ninthly, There ſeems to be no reaſon why God ſhould not 
uſe of the make uſe of the Miniſtry of thoſe Beings in the Government of this 

—_ aof World * whenever it may be expedient. This we ſee is done in ſome 

- the Govern- Meaſure upon our Earthly Globe. - For he-makes uſe of Men to go- 
ment of  vern other Animals, and ſome Men are ſet as Guardians over others. 
nor is this a- And as the Attendants of Princes and Judges perform their Office, 
ny Violence not as they themſelves pleaſe, but according to the Appointment of 

10 Nature. their Maſters, or the Laws; ſo in like manner we are to believe that 

Agents more excellent than us (which we ſtile miniſtring Angels) diſ- 
charge their Office according to the Laws preſcribed by God. Sup- 
-poſe therefore this about aſſiſting ſuch as regularly apply to God, to 
& one of theſe Laws; let them be commanded to relieve thoſe who 
make their humble Addrefles to him, and let the manner of invok- 
ing him be preſcribed by Nature, or ſome poſitive Law: Can it be 
doubted whether they would not as readily exert their Powers for the 
Aſſiſtance of theſe Supplicants, and as diligently diſcharge the Duty 
of relieving them, as a Judge's Officer, or a Prince's Servant performs 
the Commands of his Maſter? And ſo long as theſe things are done 
according to the general Order, and under ſuch Conditions as are a- 
greeable to Nature and Reaſon, they can be no more deem'd repug- 
nant to the Order of Nature, or the Laws appointed for the Go- 
vernment of the World, than civil Government and the Laws among 

Men are. Here is nothing contrary to or inconſiſtent with the Laws 

of univerſal Nature: for it does not ſeem any more repugnant to 

theſe, that Angels ſhould uſe their Powers for the Relief of ſuch as 

Pray to God, than that Men ſhould help each other according to 

their Abilities. If it be granted that theſe things are ſo, it will be 

very apparent how our Prayers may have their Effect, and the deſired 

Changes may be produced in our Bodies, and the Elements, without 

doing Violence to Nature, or diſturbing the Order eſtabliſhed by 

God. Nay it may be provided by a Law, that our Wiſhes 2 

"4 p a "x d: 


* See the Religim of Natare delineated, p. 108, 103. 
| 


— 
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fülfill'd: and we need not declare how. much this Power over exter- 
nal things granted by free Agents, may tend to raiſe our Affections 
and incline the Wills themſelves. *Tis very. well known how great 
an Influence the Temperature of the Blood and Motion of the Spi- 
rits have over theſe. Since then our Bodies are by a Law of Nature 
capable of being moved by free Agents, at leaſt when we deſire it, 
tis: not impoſſible but that by the Means of. theſe Bodies, they may 
have Acceſs to the Soul; and though they cannot act upon the 
Will immediately, yet. they may indirectly excite it to exert it own + 


XII. Tenchly, There's neither any occaſion nor room to explal God is net 


how agreeable this is to Reaſon and the Holy Scriptures. Let it ſuf- 


fice to obſerve how large a Field is hereby open'd for Prayer, and how the abuſe of 


effectual it may be for obtaining the Aſſiſtance not only of God him- 
ſelf immediately, but alſo of his Miniſters. . 
| . of aſſiſting his Worſhippers. 
It muſt be Confeſs'd that God ſometimes relieves the Diſtreſs d, 
and when apply'd to,  interpoſes in. Matters We. to che Will: 
but theſe things are effected according to the Univerſal Law of Na- 
ture. And tho / this be ſuperior to that which is implanted in the 
particular Nature of ſome Beings; yet it is no leſs natural with re- 
gard to the Syſtem of Univerſal Nature; neither are we to believe 
that this is often done, but only in Caſes where a particular Nature 
cannot be left to itſelf without Detriment to the whole. Nor is 
God, becauſe he ſometimes vouchſafes to interpoſe and help the 
Supplicant, alſo oblig d entirely to remove the abuſe of Free-Will; 
that is, in reality, to deſtroy the Nature itſelf, By a Law of Nature, 
the Exerciſe of that Faculty belongs to ſuch Agents as are 2 — 


NOTES... 


(97.) That is, as a Man is excited or inclin d conſiſts only in occaſioning pleaſant or diſa- 
to any thing by a Proſpect of the Pleaſure or | greeable Ideas in us—in repreſenting Argu- 
Pain which may attend the Proſecution .or O- | ments, Motives, &c. to us, may perhaps be 
miſſion of it; or, as we commonly fay, by | gather'd from Note 95. And, I think, it muſt 
another's working upon his Paſſions, his am be allow'd that this is very conſiſtent with that 


or his Fears: For that ſuperior Beings act up- Phyſical Indifference, or abſolute Freedom of 
on us in no other ſenſe - that their Influence | the Will above deſcribed. 
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with it, and tho that Law admit of an Exception, yet it cannot be 
quite abrogated, without greater Damage done to the whole thai 
what may happen from the abuſe of it. Nor is God obliged, be- 
cauſe Prayers have their Effect with him, to relieve ſuch as don't 
ke . Eleventhly, This ſeems to eftabliſh the Efficacy of | 
ies 5 much better than their Opinion who hold that all 2122 8 God in 
1 a fatal Concatenation, and that ſuch things as are requeſted of God, 
if all things and ſeem to be obtain d, are not in any reſpect owing to the Prayers, 
be leſt to ne- but that God has by his Foreknowledge join d the Actions of the 
ccllarycauſes. Will with corporeal Motions, in ſuch a manner that they ſhould hap- 
pen together, an without any other relation to each other than what 
ariſes from his Pre- ordination, as appears in the Agreement between 
the Index of a Watch and the Sun. 8 5 
For inſtance: God has pre-ordain d a Storm from neceſſary Cauſes, 
and. that ſome notorious Offenders ſhall be failing in it; when they 
are in danger they ſhall repent and pray to God, and at length the 
Wind ſhall ceaſe. | 2574 | 
Thus a Calm enfues upon the Prayers of the Petitioners, but with- 
out any Connection or Dependence on each other, merely by the force 
of pre-diſpoſed Cauſes, which do not require any Interpoſition. of the 
Divine Power. (98.) 3 | * 


* 1 
14 


NOTES. 


.{98:) The foremention'd Hypotheſis of a] whole of it is built upon 's Suppoſition that 
pre-determin'd and neceflary EOS be- | the Mind has not a Liberty of Indi ſfrrence, and 
eween Corporeal Motions and the Operations f of conſequence no proper Liberty at all, we 
of the Will, is advanc'd by Leibnitz in what] need not ſpend any time in canfuting it, ha- 
is commonly call'd his Syſtem of the Pre-e/& ving, I hope, ſufficiently eftabliſh'd the con: 
bliſp'd Harmony, which occurs in ſeveral of his | trary Principle above, and thereby remov'd 
Works, an account of which may be ſeen in] the Foundation of it. 

Fabricius x. An Explanation of it by G.Manjtius | Mr. Whifton in particular has eſpous'd the 
may be found in the Pre/ent State of the Republic | Opinion which our Author alludes to, and ef- 

V Letters, Vol. 4. for Octob. 1729. There are | larg'd upon it in the following Manner F. 
ſome Objections againſt it in Bay/e's Dict. Our Imperfection is ſuch, that we can only 


Article Rozarius. Rem. L.a=—— But as the act pro re nata, can never know W 
| by 12 | ; 1 „ 


* Delefus Arg umentcrum, c. p. 387, &:. 
+ New Theory, B. 4. C. 4. Solution 87. 


of this 


ervd to himſelf a Liberty 


e al Evil 


for Prayers. Bur all this is 40 no purpoſe : For fince God 
 Agpors frag, and allow'd them pt of Liberty, he muſt 


treating them according to whe 


their Nature requires, which cannot be done without a peculiar Pro- 
vidence, and immediate 'Interpoſition ; without theſe no 


be left to Prayer, no Worſhip to God, no Honour to Religion; For 


if the Production of thoſe things which we requeſt depend 


NOTES. 


; * 
„the behaviour or Wtions of Men, neither 
« can we foreſee hat Circumſtances and Con- 
« junfQtures will happen at any certain time 
10 er. And ſo we cannot provide for 
« fatureEvents, nor prediſpoſe things in ſuch 
«« manner that every one ſhall be dealt with, 
«« or every thing done, no . otherwiſe than if 
„we were then alive and E we ſhould 
ithink proper and. reaſonable, and ſhould ac- 
. tualiy do. But in the Divine Operation it 
* is quite otherwiſe. God's .Preſcience-ena, 
« bles;him- to act aſter à more ſublime man; 
ner, and by .a conſtant . Courſe of Nature 
and Chain of mechanical Cauſes to do eyery 
« thing ſo 28 it ſhall not be diſtinguiſhable 
« from a particular Interpoſition of his Power, 
nor be otherwiſe than on ſuch. a particular 
„ Interpefition would have. been -brought ta 
„ paſs. He who has. created. all bien and 
given them thein ſeyeral Powers. and: Facul- 
ties, ſoreſees the Effects of them all: at once 
* looks thro”: the entire Chain of Cauſes, Ac> 
« tions and Rvents, and ſees at what Perigds, 
« and in what manner twill be neceflary and 


** expedient- to bring about any £ be. 
<« tow any Mercies, — — 


* Ibid. Corollary, p. 562. uſt Edit. 


ments on the World. Which being unque- 
« ſtionably true, tis evident he can as well 
provide and prediſpoſe natural - Cauſes ifor 


* can as$afily put the Machine into _—_— 
dens as ſhall, without a — = 
mending or correcting it, corr to- 

« theſe — Events or Actions, as make 
„ way for ſuch Alterations afterwards by gi- 
„ ving a random Force to the whole: and 
« when theſe two ways are equally ble, I 
* need not ſay which is moſt agreeable to the 
Divine Perſections, and moſt worthy of 
God.“ And again: We pray to: God 
4 for Fruitfal Seaſons, for Health, - tor Peace, 
„ Dickies Succeſs gs our l Pitch 20 45 

« on our 

4 precate the contrary Miſeries from us. Vet 
at the ſame time we ſee the;Seaſons depend 
on the ſettled: Courſe of the Sun, or other 
„ natural and neceſſary Cauſes; we find our 
«Health or Sickneſs to be the proper Rffects 
© of gur Dyet and Regimen: we Peace 
« and War ſubject to the Intrigues of Princes, 
« and the plain Reſults of vifible Conjunctures 


« in human Aﬀairs: we w that worldly 
* Prudence 


. I — 
9 - * 
* * 
% 


upon an- 


„ thoſe Mutations, Mercies or 3. e 
p - 
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tecedent, natural, and r Can our Deſires 
on t 
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| will be anſwer d 
. the offering up of Prayers. Vows 
and Prayers therefore are made in vain. If it be ſaid that the Suppli- 
- cants could not omit them, ſince they were pre- ordain d. I anſwer: 
He that could omit them could not poſſibly offer them: his Omiſſion 


no leſs upon the Omiſſi 


therefore is not culpable: And he 
undertakes a fuperth 


7 


that is employ'd in Prayer to God 


uous Office: for theſe Petitions in reality contri- 


bute nothing to the Effect, and no reaſon can be given why that ſhould 


be required which is of no Benefit. (99. 


XIV. 'Tis 


NOTES. e 1 


Prudence and Cunning has a main ſtroke in 
« the Succeſs of Mens Labours: we feel the 
« advantageous Effects of ſome Food and Phy- 
« fic; and have reaſon to believe that the fame 
« does very much reſult from the Goodneſs of 
the Drugs, the fitneſs of the Proportion, and 
„ the Skill of the Phyſician, and can frequent- 
6 ly give a plain and mechanical Reaſon of 
« the different Operation of all theſe things; 
« neither do we hope for the Exerciſe of a 
« miraculous Power in theſe or the like Caſes. 
« In ſhort, “ Second Cauſes, ſays he, will 
work according to their Natures, let Mens 
„ Supplications be never ſo importunate: and 
* to expect a Miracle in anſwer to every Pe- 
tion, is more than the moſt religious dare 
«« pretend to.” See alſo Mr. Wollafton's excel- 
lent Illuſtration of this Hypothefis, p. 104. or 
Dr. Fiddes's Body of Divinity, 1K vol. p. 154. 
We ſhall propoſe an Anſwer to it in the fol- 
lowing Note. Let it ſuffice at preſent to ob- 
ſerve, that this particular Interpoſition of Di- 


vine Power which our Author contends for, is 


very improperly ſti led miraculous, as may be ſeen 
from Note 95. and the 6th Paragraph of this 
9680 Th his Anſ ſolid, and may 

99. o this Anſwer is olid, and ma 
by ſome perhaps be thou Luhkcient; et, — 
the Point before us is of the greateſt Impor- 
tance; fince wrong Notions concerning it 


cauſe Perplexities which diſturb the Minds of | 


moſt Men, as Mr. V biſſan obſerves ; and ſince 


® New 


the Scheme of Providence fo elaborately dif- 
play'd by this Author will not, I fear, help to 
clear them as he here promiſes, but rather oc- 
caſion worſe on theſe accounts it will not be 
improper to give a fuller Confatation of it from 
ſuch Authors as endeavour to prove that the 
foremention'd Scheme of Providence is both 
impoſſible in itſelf, and attended with Conſe- 
uences deſtructive of the very Notion of 
| Prayer, and moſt other Duties of Religion. 
©« The Abettors of the mechanical Hypotheſis, + 
* ſays Dr. FJentin, argue, that he is the beſt 
« Artiſt who can contrive an Engine that ſhall 
need the leaſt meddling with after it is made. 
« But it ought to be confider'd what the Na- 
« ture of the Engine is, and what the ends and 
« uſes of it are; and if the Nature of it be 
« ſuch that it cannot anſwer the Ends for 
«© which it was framed, without ſometimes an 
* aſſiſting hand, it would be no point of Wiſ- 
«© dom in the Artificer, for the Credit of his 
« Contrivance, to loſe the moſt uſeful Ends 
« defign'd by it. As if, among other uſes, this 
« curious Engine were defign'd to reward the 
G good, and puniſh bad Men; to remove the 
« Puniſhment upon Amendment, and to-renew 
& jt upon a relapſe: ſince brute Matter is inca- 
« pable of varying its Motion, and ſuiting it- 
« ſelf to the ſeveral States and Changes of 
« free Agents, he muſt aſſiſt it, unleſs he will 
& Joſe the chief End for which it is to ſerve, 
% It is no defect in the Skill and Wiſdom of 


« the- 


Theory, p. 362, 
t Regfunablendſe of Chriſtianity, ad vol. p. 218. 5th Edit. 


? 


© gents with the continual Su 
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XIV. Tis ſcare poſſible for one who reads this not to think of that 
famous Difficulty, viz. how the Contingency of things can be conſi- 
ſtent with the Divine Pre/cience : Neither is it proper to meddle with is not repug- 


it in this Place : For it would 


require a whole Book. Let it ſuffice 


nner 


NOTES. 


« the 2 „ that Matter and Motion have 
« not Free Will as Men have ; but it would 
« be a great defect in his Wiſdom not 
« to make them the Inſtruments of Rewards 
and Puniſhments, becauſe it is impoſſible for 
them of themſelves to apply and ſuit them- 


« ſelves to the ſeveral States and Conditions 


« of Free Agents. The Nature of Matter and 
Motion is ſuch, that they cannot ſerve all 
„ the Deſigns of their Creator, without his 
« Interpoſition, and therefore he conſtantly 
% doth interpoſe according to a certain Tenor 
„which he hath prefcrib'd to himſelf,” And 
again, We may well ſuppoſe that God 
has as much Regard to his Wiſdom in his 
« Government of the Moral as of the Material 
* — of the Creation; and yet he has added 
« ſupplemental Laws to enforce the Moral 
« Laws, and theſe additional Laws have been 
* chang'd as the Condition and Circumſtances 
* of Men requir'd. Why then ſhould the 
„Laws of the Material World be ſo much 
more ſacred, as that he ſhould never inter- 
«« meddle with them? He affiſts Moral A- 
lies of his 
* Grace, and Natural Agents with that Help 
* which is needful for — to perform his 
* Will: God may haſten and afift natural 
* Cauſes upon our Prayers, he may quicken 
„the Motions, and enforce the Powers of Na- 
ture, and remove ſecret Impediments, to 
„ help and make way for natural Operations; 
«© or he may ſuſpend or retard natural Cau- 
« ſes, fc. 

He proceeds to a particular Examination of 
the Pre-e/tabliſh'd Order in p. 221. which he 
oppoſes with much the ſame Arguments as theſe 
thit follow from Dr. FiddesF. ** As to the 


p. 220 | 


* 


Þ+ Theol. Spec. B. 3. Part 2. C. 4: p. 292. 


« Opinion of thoſe who fay, God upon the 
4 Foreſight of the Prayers of Men to him, diſ- 
« poſed the Order of Gags in ſuch a manner, 
« that what they pray for ſhall happen, or 
* what they deprecate be averted, this is alto- 
* gether inconceivable; or rather, in the Na- 
ture of things. ſuppokn Men free Agents, 
« impoſſible. For tho does foreſee which 
% way Men will act, yet nothing upon the 
„% Mechanical Hypothefs can follow from his 
Action, but according to the Laws of Me- 
© chaniſm. In caſe any one, for inſlance, 
© ſhould pray to be deliver'd from the danger 
of ſome infeQious or peſtilentious Diſtem- 
© per, the Vapour whereby tis propagated, 
« will, notwithſtanding, purſue its natural” 
*« Courſe, and produce its Ege wherever it 
falls upon a proper Subject; it can make no 
4 manner of Diſtinftion between him that ſa- 
« crifSceth and him that 2 net, God 
may indeed, by ſome ſecret Impulſe on the 
Mind of Man, which yet he is at Liberty 
to follow, be the — of diverting him 
from the Scope of its Motion; or perhaps, 
on ſome extraordinary Exigence, by an in- 
« viſible Power, retard, accelerate, or obſtruct 
« its Courſe; but ſtill, if all things operate 
«© mechanically, whether Men pray or no, it 
„will unavoidably have its proper Effect. 
There is another Caſe wherein the Motives 
* to Prayer, if all things come to paſs by the 
« fix'd Laws of Mechaniſm, appear ſtill more 
« evidently groundleſs. A Man in the Heat 
„of Battle, prays that God would preſerve 
„ him from 12 Inſtruments of Death, which 
« fly every where about him; yet a Ball from 
« a Cannon or a Muſquet will neceſſarily pur 
* ſue the line of its direction; it depends 
„% however 


An Intima- 
tion that this 


nant to the 
ro give a hint, that the Solution of it depends upon conſid the — 
| | | M m 2 Ma 


ly interpoſe in the Government of Na- 


Maniter by which we apptchend the things: bf God. (too) He tha 
— — vill —— Diaet 


NOTES. 


« However on the choice of Man, whether he 
« will give it ſuch a particular Direction as by 
« the natural tendency of it will take awa _ 
« Life of the Perſon who deprecates the Dan- 
ws ger wherewith he finds himſelf ſurrounded, | 
« In this Caſe it is impoſlible, upon any fore - 
« ſight of his Prayers, that the order of Cau- 
« ſes, which are in themſelves of arbitrary and 
« uncertain Determination, ſhould be diſpos'd ; 
“ after ſuch a manner as certainly to produce | 
% the deſired Effect of them.“ Concerning 
oe Im __ of adapting a fix d and immu- 
able Law to the State and Condition of Free 
or mutable Agents, ſee B. 2. Part 1. p. 154. | 
aſtly : “It is of great uſe to us (fays Dr. 
« Yher/ock ) to underſtand this which teaches | 
us what we may expect from God, and what 
ye muſt attribute to him in the Government | 
« of Nature. We muſt not _ in ordina- 
« ry Cafes that God ſhould reverſe the Laws 
4 of Nature for us; that if we leap into the 
% Fire it ſhall not burn us; or into the Wa- 
«ter it ſhall not drown us: and by the fame! 
1 reaſon, the Providence of God is not con- 
« cern'd to preſerve us when we deſtroy our- 
« {elves by Intemperance and Luft : for God 
does not work Miracles to deliver Men from 
t“ the evil Effects of their own Wickedneſs : 
0 But all the kind Influences of Heaven which 
« ſtipply our Wants, and fill our Hearts with 
« Food and Gladneſs, are owing to that good 
« Providence Which commands Nature to 
« yield her Incttaſe ; and thbſe Diſorders of 
Nature Which afflict the World wich Fa- 
mines, Peſtilence and Earthquakes, are the 
Effects of God's Anger and Diſpleaſure, and 


< are ofderd by him for the Puniſſiment of 2 


4 wicked World. We müſt all believe this, 
4 or confeſs that we mock God, when we bleſs 
« him for a healthful Air and fruitful Seaſons, 
« or deprecate his Anger when we ſee viſible 

ns of his ee in the Diſorders 


46 T. 
* of Nature. For did not God immediate- 


ture, there would be no reaſon to beg his 
% Favour or deptecate his Anger upon theſe 
* accounts,” -— And to the Ane rpoſe he 
urges, p. 71. That without this Belief that 
God takes a particular Care of all his Crea- 
tures in the Government of all Events that 
can happen to them (which Belief appears to 
be impoſſible upon the Mechanical 1 
there is no reaſon or pretence for moſt of the 
— — . Duties of Religious Worſhip, as is 
lly proved in the ſame place. See alſo C. g. 
Cong 4 br oy” 25 . the Rea- 
fonadlety/s and Neceſſity of Prayer, ſee p. 381. 76. 
| (r00.) He means the "Scheme of Arahgy, 
concerning which ſee his Note E. We have 
Wo our Notion of the Word Preſcience in 
Note 18. Xe. ſee alſo Mr. Fack/on on Human 
' Liberty, p. 62. But tho' we cannot perhaps 
determine the preciſe manner of God's know- 
ing the free Acts of Men, yet we are certain 
that Ke does and muſt always know them: 
| fince otherwiſe he would know many thi 
now which he did not know once, and conſe- 
quently his Omniſtience or Infinite Knowledge 
would receive addition from Events which (as 
we have made appear in Xe.) is contrary to 
the true Notion of Infinity. This general Argu- 
ment drawn from God's infinite or perfect 
Knowledge, ſeems to me the only one which 
can come near to a Proof that he muſt always 
have a compleat and equal' Knowledge of ſuch 
actions as are in themſelves abſolutely con- 
tingent, as all thoſe evidently are which de- 
pe upon the Free- Will of the Creature. 
Reſe actions (as we formerly obſerv'd) may 
n call'd Future with reſpect to us or 
other Men, and the Knowledge of them in 
the fame re be tiled Fore-Rotoledge. But 
with to the Deity, whoſe Exiſtence and 
Attributes can have no relation to time, 7. e. to 
which nothing can be at a diftance, I think, 
the Expreſſion is abſurd ; and we muſt neceſ- 
farily either admit the fore-mention'd — 


+ Qa Providence, p. 38. 1ſt Edit. 


| 


Of Meral Rull 
The Reader may obſerve, that in this and other Places, I interſperſe 
ſome things which belong to Revealed Religion, contrary to what I 
intended at firſt; which happen'd becauſe ſome Objections ſeem'd to 
ariſe from reveal'd Religion, in Kerr to the Principles and Ar- 
guments here laid down. Since therefore 1 * determin'd to pro- 


duce nothing but what was per o the Articles 
Faith, and 4 the Principles of the Ech en Reli Religion, I A dan K * 0 


fary to call in the 3 to my Aſſiſtance, that che Anſwer might 
come from the ſame Quarter with the Objections. 

One that knows nothing of Reveal'd Religion cannot bring theſe 
Objections; one that does not believe it has no right to urge them. 
For wp ſenſible that the Objedtions er Oy force, he mult 
of neceffity alſo admit the Solutions, ſince both of chem 2 


upon rs Sow Authority. (101.) 


NOTES. 


f his Room limited, or elſe 
Alon ut | things — — W we are of the den, to frame upon reg 


his view ; and conſequently that Knowledge, |SybjeR. 
_ as.in him, hath nothing to do with Fore and, Gin.) 82 1 Arg | 
4 [aj thoſe who. bri og Objechons from. 15 k. 
. If we atmit this Notion of things being al-Fture Account of © reation, Fal 

ways preſent to God, tho' ſucceflive to us, either th wer _ Truth and 99 — 
which ſeems to be the only of conceiving | thori thoſe Books, or they do not; 
how Contingencies can oſkbly be — — of | they & hen they muſt believe — alſo Men 
any Knowledge 3 If this, 1 fay, be allo d, they declare — all the Works of God 

then all things, actions, &c. which can pro- A "juſt and good ; and conſequ 
perly be ſaid to exiſt, will be equally proper * foremention'd Difficulties are no ＋ Ar 
Objects of God's Knowledge, Gnce he is here- inſt the Divige Attributes : 

by ſuppoſed not to know them in fieri, or in 145 ts in the whole falls to the G00 

ir Cauſe ; but in eſſe, or in their aAua! Exi-| For to admit one part of an account and te 

Hence. Which at the fame time gives us the jet the other, when both 

. Medium of their being knowable, viz. Their | lame Authority, is evidently eee 
real Exiſtence; and makes it as. eafy for us to] Objections therefore drawn from the Scrip- 
imagine how God ſhould always know them, | ture account of theſe Matters can but be mere 
_ #3 how we ſhould ever know a ing when it is | Arguments ad Zemintm at beſt: and are of 
immediately preſented to us. no farce either to make or juſtify an Unbe- 

"Tis ſubmitted to the Reader, whether this wo wr 
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 SUBSECT..V. 1 8 
Why God does not tranſlate Man to ſome other Place, 
where nothing would occur that could tempt him to 
chooſe amiſs. or ee 
3 T 18 Plain, that in che preſent State of things i: is impodible 
— T _ | for Man to live without narural Evils, or the e of 


whyGod aid State, and tranſlate Man to ſome other, where all Occafions of Er- 


Earth to be ror, and Incitements to Evil being cut off, he might chooſe only - 


8 Good; i. e. in reality, Why has he placed Man upon the Earth? 


only. 


were ask d, erring. Tis a common er. why does not God change this 


Why did he not leave it to be inhabited by the Brutes alone? There 
are ſome perhaps who expect ſuch things as theſe from the Divine 
Goodneſs, but without any Senſe or Reaſon; ſince it manifeſtly ap 
pears to be better that we ſhould contend with the preſent Bolle 
than that the Earth ſhould be void of all rational Inhabitants. (102.) 


NOTES. 


(102.) To ak why Man was placed in ſuch Good of the whole; and likewiſe to produce | 

a World as this? is to ask why he was created a Series of as many inferior Orders, and as 
at all? Since, if he was to be made what he many particular Beings in each of thoſe Or- 
is, i. e. conſiſting of a Soul and a Body, this ders as could be conceiv'd to .exiſt between 
World was a proper place for him. To the himſelf and nothing: or ſo long as Exiſtence 
Queſtion, Why ſhould he be made of ſuch à in the very loweſt Order might be a Benefit 
Nature as denominates him Mar, or placed in either to the Beings of that Order, or to thoſe 
this lower Claſs of Beings? a ſufficient An- of ſome other. The Conſequence of which is, 
ſwer is given in Note 35. where, I think, it that we muſt either have been placed in the 

is render'd probable, that the ſame Goodneſs Claſs we are in at preſent, or no where, fince 
_ excited the Deity to create Beings of by the Suppcfition every other Claſs is full. 
the higheſt Order, would 1nduce him both to] And there will appear ſufficient reaſon for aur 
create as many of that Order as could commo- | being created in this Order, and placed where 
diouſly exiſt together, or be conſiſtent with the | we are, rather than not created at all, mon 

that. 


g | ? 


| O Of Moral Bull. 13 
Some make it a Queſtion, why ſo great a Part of the Earth is given 


away 4 
and Mankind itſelf extinct. 


to the Brutes; but theſe Men would have it all left to em; 


II. We have often declared that Evils are chiefly to be avoided, 
nay that they are prohibited by God, becauſe they are prejudicial to | 
human Nature, but how much worſe would it be to take that Na- good Men to 


ture entirely away? They therefore who require this of the Divine 


Goodneſs, deſire the greateſt Evil of all as a Remedy for E- ſent 
ceſſary as 


vils. The ſame Perſons alſo, that with ſuch Earneſtneſs defire a 
Change of their Condition, are afraid of Death, forgetting that 
this Change of their Condition is what :they dread the moſt of all 


in Death. 


a 
but 
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God in due 
time will 
tranſlate 


better late, 
the pre- 


is as ne- 


Seed-time is 
to Harveſt. 


III. Mankind believes indeed from the Light of Nature, that God This is totat- 


will tranſlate 


good Men into a better State, but it is neceſſary that they 


ſhould be prepared here, as Plants in a Nurſery, before they be re- 


moved into the Garden where they 
decree this Life to be as it were the Paſſage 


therefore de 


Thus this Earth is-repleniſh'd with Inhabitants, who being educa- 


are to bear Fruit, God has 
to a better. 


lyextirpating 
Mankind. - 


ted under Diſcipline for a while, till they have finiſh'd their Courſe, _ 
ſhall depart into another State ſuiteg to their Deſerts. They who 


find fault with this in God, ſeem to me to do the ſame as 
who is ignorant of. Agriculture and Harveſt ſhould laugh 


at the 
Sower 


NOT ES. 


thit Exiſtence be a Bleflings to us, or that we 
receive in general more Happineſs than Miſe 
in this preſent State: which point will be 
conſider d in the next Subſectioͤn. 
That theſe ſeveral Claſſes may be ſuppoſed 
to advance gradually towards Perfection, and 
of conſequence-that we in time may be remo- 
ved into ſome better State, ſee Note 30. 
Theſe Conſiderations will ſupply us with an 
Anſwer to Baylt's n againſt what our 
Author advances in this Paragraph. © This 
* (fays he) is juſt like as if a King ſhould con- 
* fine ſeveral of his Subjects in his Dungeons, 
till they were 60 Years old, becauſe theſe 


— 
. 
* 


"| 


„Dungeons woald otherwiſe be empty. But 
to make any /ikeneſs at all in theſe two Caſes, 
it muſt be made appear in the firſt Fr that 
we really meet with more Evil of all kinds 
than Good in this World ; and conſequently, 
that it were better for «s to be out of it than 
in it: contrary to what our Author has proved 
in Ch. 2. par. 7. Ch 4. $.8. par. 7. and in the 
following Subſection: and ſecondly, it muſt 
be ſhewn alſo, that we might have been placed 
in ſome better World, without any Inconve- 
nience to the ref off the Univer/e, contrary to 
what may be concluded from the former Part 
of this Note, and that other to which it refers. 


if one 


o 


* 


* 
7 
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ſelves: and as 


2 little doubtful to 2 


moral Perſections of the 
an apprehenſion of the contrary Qualttes, nor 


Of Moral Evil. 
away his Corn, For there is no doubt but 
neceſſary, not only to the Earth leſt it 


— State of ching 
ould be void of Inhabitants, and to che N which for the 


moſt part depend upon 


NOTES. 


RY (103.) Bale objects, that our Author's com- 


iſon here is not a juſt one, ſince God can- 


Plants, but might as well have produced us 


on the Labours of Men, but a 
requiſite in the Divine Adminiftr 
ſome detter Liſe, as Seed-time is to Harveſt, (10. 


o to Men them- 
tion, in order to 


sUBSE CT. 


conſequently, a ſuitable affection for the one, 
and an abhorrence of the other, if he had not 


not be ty'd to the uſe of common means, and ſome «experience of both *, 
a flow Progreſs of ſecond Cauſes. He is not. 
- obliged to nurſe us up as a Gardener does his? thing, we cannot be dyly 


We know not the reil Value of a good 
ſenſible of its Ex- 


'cellence, except we have been in ſome meafure 


adult and ripe in Ferſection, and have made | acquainted with its -Oppoſite, or at eaſt have 


us happy at once.— But perhaps it may appear 
Lirlte — 7 
confiters Note 30, whether this could be done 


eren in natura Pleaſure. However, I think, 


. — — it ſhould be 
ed in Moral * dineſs. If we — — | 
the Nature of Vittue and of Man, it will not 


be poſſible for us to imagine how this could 


ibe implanted in him. it Hf, or ififiiſed: into him 


wftetwards, or he be in any wiſe made moral- 
ly perfect or good on a ſudden. The Idea of 
Virtue conſiſts in a repetition of free Acts, and 


therefore it cannot be receiv'd paſſively: and 
tho' the Diſpoſition might be thus communi- 


.cated, yet to compleat its Nature, and make 
it actually productive of true moral Happi- 
neſs, there muſt -neceffarily be requir'd due 
time for Exerciſe, Experience and confirmed 
2 as may be gacher'd from the Pre/imi- 
A 


From the Nature of Ian alſo, or a Being 
in his imptrſect State, we may fairly infer, 
that he could not have ſo great an Idea of the 
ity, nor ſo clear 


Ser Note 9o. 


I D. B DG, uz. Wg. Hun, 20% 15. 


ifertation ; aud will farther appear from 
Notes 106 and'108. ö 


perceiv'd the want of it on ſome occaßon. 
„Does any one (ſays Leibnitæ +) ſufficiently 
« reliſh the Happineſs of Health -who 
© has never been fick? Is it not moſt times 


* -Good more-ſenfible, and conſequently.grea- 
«© ter?” See alſo Note 30. The 2 
ſtronger Mill æn Moral Seed: which-iza.con- 
fitmation of he af/ternative that Lacanius 
ſpeaks of ||; and which is well deſerib'd 

A. Gellius FF. It does not therefore ſeem po 
fible for ug to have a due Knowledge of Virtue 
if we never had ſeen Vice. ithout this 
Knowledge of Virtue, we could not ardently 
defire it, without ſuch a deſire, and a ſedulous 
proſecution of that defire, we could not attain 


to the proper exerciſe of it. and without this 


attainment we could not have any conſeiouſ- 
neſe of idefert, any comfortable {elf-approba- 
tion, or true Moral ineſs. 
It appears chen that Virtue is an Act of our 
own, that a Series of theſe Acts is requiſite to 
eonſtitute an habit of Virtue, and of conſe- 
uence that this cannot be — * into any 
ber , or' however not produced tn one of our 
weak frame en fudden : and in the laſt place, 
| th t 


"+ Meni, Literiaure 'v.-3. Art. 25. 1p. 118. 
＋ A "++*B. 6; CL 1. 8 


9 


1. meceſſary that a litthe Evil ſhwuld render a 
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Concerning the Scarcity of Happy Perſms, and the Gene. 


I. T it may ſeem ſtrange, that of fo great a Multitude of Men, 
| ſo few ſtould attain to Happineſs. For whether that be ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from the fruition” of: ſuch things as are agreeable [to ed concer- 
the natural Appetites, or from free Elections, tis mani that not iy of rg 
even one of a hundred thouſand is truly happy. In vain then do we py Perſons. 
enquire about the Means which lead to * 1 the Power of E- 

lection is beſtow'd on Man to no purpoſe, ſince it ſo rarely attains 

the end for which it was imparteu. W 1 4 4 art 

v 


Some Objec 


tions propo- 
ſed concer- . 


| II. Secondly,” The far greater part of Mankind. neglecting -4his That be 
Power of pleafing themſelves in Elections, or rather, to confeſs the power of E- 
truth, not in the-leaſt'obſervitg that they have it, or that Happineſs chien not 
is to be expected from the uſe of it; give themſelves up entirely to 
the Government of their natural Appetites and Senſes, and are plain- 
ly hurried on according to the Impetus and Direction of che 4 imal 

©: N | = | | ature, 


NOTES. 


that this preſent State is neceſſary (as our Au- 


' To the ſame purpoſe is that excellent Paper 


thor ſays) to train us up, and fit us for a bet- 
ter. at this. Life is properly a State of 
Tryal and Probation, and the Virtues of it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the Happineſs of the next, 
ſee Rymer's General Reprejentation of ReveaPd 
Neligien, Part 2. Ch. 3. p. 385, Oc. and Scott's 
Chriftian Liſe, Vol. 2 & 4. J. 3. p.321, 335, 
Sc. Sto. and Sherlock on Death, C. 1. v. 3. 
P. 77, Cc. 4th Edit. a & 


in the Sp-Hator, 'N®. 447—“ The laſt uſe I 
& ſhall make of this remarkable Property in 
human Nature, of being delighted with thoſe 
« Actions to which it is accuſtom'd, is to ſhew 
„ how abſolutely neceſſary it is for us to gain 
© habits of Virtue in this Life, if we would enjoy 
« the pleaſures of the next. TheState of Bliſs we 
© call Heaven will not be capable of ffeRting 


*4 4 
P ' wk * : 
7 be 4 " . £ 
* 0 * N n - —_ A. 
* 


« thoſe Minds which are not thus qualify d for it: 
| 2 F we 
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Nature as much as Brutes. If therefore we have this Power in us, 

it ſeems to be given us in vain, i. e. to ſuch as neither uſe it, nor are 

conſcious that they have it. * Bs, | 
Thad there is, III. Thirdly, Hence all Mankind lie polluted and immers'd in 
in univerſal Vice and Wickedneſs; and tis not one or two, but every one, that 
Corruption. deviates from the right uſe of Election. How can theſe. things be re- 
coneikd with the Care and Providence of att infinitely good and 
powerful God?  _ VV | 28 
IV. Iconfeſs, that this Corruption of Mariners, and almoſt univer 


. 


Many attain . 
to a moderate 


NOTBS. 


wwe muſt in this World. gain a Reliſh of | ad vol. p. 591. Concerning the true Rnd of 
„Truth and Virtue, if we would be able to | Man, and the Means of obtaining it, and the 
s taſte that Knowledge and Perfection which | Nature both of thoſe Virtues which will con- 
< are to make us happy in the next. The ſeeds | ſtitute the greateff part of Heaven, and of 
of thoſe Spirinul Joys and Raptures which | thoſe /nframents/ Duties by which we are to. 
are to ri ſe up and. flouriſh in the Soul to all] acquire, improve, and pe theſe Heavenly 
Eternity muſt be planted in her during this | Virtues, or make our own Heaven, ſee Scot?'s 
«© her preſent State of Probation. In ſhort, | incomparable Treatiſe of the - Chriftias Life, 
© Heaven is not to be look'd u hong as the | vol. 1. particularly Ch. 3. which Notion is al- 
s Reward, but as the natural Effect of a.Reli- | ſo well defended by Dr Rymer in the Chap. a- 
„ gious Life.” See alſo T:/lotſon's Serm. 1| | bove mention d. alſo Dr. Leughten's Serm. 
vol. Fol. p. 31, 82, 85, Cc. and the 78thSerm, jo Rom. 6. 23. ; 


? 


— 


175 8 Man pripack 


ns, a 


ae * 


22 


Nee 75 
1 2 ol aeg RTE the Sink ar «1 am ſure Gs Dr. not mens 
n World exceed the Sum of lu ry ungrateful to Almigl h we do not 
My, 25 the 7 would be an endleſs % acknowledge that — 1] Proviſion — 
„and what no Man perhaps is Þ** he has made (for the neſs of Manki 
bie preciſely to determine: I ſhall therefore 34 this World. For what is wanting on 
only produce the Opinion of one ot two Au- God's part to make Man as happy as he can be 
thars on the ion, which may ſerve at et here? We want no ſenſe which is = 
leaft to confront the Teſtimon ſo often; and J* Life? we want no __ 


6. © fargely repeated by Bay/e.in his Works.— * Senfes, and which is — — the 


:  +.0n-Previdence, Ch. 7. p. 243, Ec. ad Edit. 
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Men make 
uſe of this 
Electi ve 
_— Power tho 
they do not 
obſerve it. 


© VI. As to the ſecond thing objeRted, vis. dat moſt of us are either 


Of Moral Evil. 


ignorant or regardleſs of this Power. of pleaſing ourſelves by Elec- 
tion; upon a thorough Enquiry it will be manifeſt, that the uſe of 
this Power is neither diſregarded, nor ſo rare as might appear at- firſt 
Sight. I own there are few who take notice of this in themſelves, 
or obſerve, 'that the Pleaſure which they feel in acting ariſes'from'rhe 
Exerciſe of it. But nevertheleſs they do exerciſe it, and taſte the Plea- 
ſure arifing therefrom. And the ſame thing ſeems to befal us in che 
Exerciſe of this Power which happens in ome Organs of Senſe, tho' 
we are entirely ignorant which are, or of what kind, yet we 
uſe them, and by the uſe of them perceive external things. Thus 


we pleaſe ourſelves in chooſing, tho we are not aware that things 


pleaſe us becauſe they are choſen, Now that this is ſo will be evi- 
dent; if we examine thoſe things which afford Pleaſure to borly young 

and old, wiſe as well as fooliſh, For if the far greater part of them 
have no manner of Connection with the natural Appetites, nor: with 
the Neceſſities of Nature, it will appear that they have pleaſed us 
no otherwiſe than by virtue of Election. Let us weigh the trifles of 
Children, and the ſerious Affairs of Men; the Temerity of Fools, and 
the Counſels of the Wiſe; and it will be evident 'altnoſt in all of 


them, that they pleaſe by Election only *®. This, among other things, 


= ww 7s + . 1 I + 
. P 
1 > 24.2% 


NOTES. 


„Hunger and Thirſt makes the poor Man's | ** Wiſdom and Knowledge, of Virtue and Re- 
„% Meat and Drink as pleaſant and reliſhing as]! Jigion ; to know and worſhip God, to con- 
all the Varieties which cover a rich Man's | ** template the Art and Beauty and Perfection 
% Table: and the Labour of a poor Man is| © of his Works, and to do Good ta Men,. 
7 more healthfu}, and many times more plea- | ** Theſe indeed are Pleaſures chat do not make 
« {ant too, than the Eaſe and ſoftneſs of the | “ us very fond of the Body, nor of this World; 


dee more of this in Sect. 1. Subſe ct. 5. par. 11, 12, G. 
| | ? 


ma appear 
5 agreeable to all, or pleaſes more; but upon no other account, 
a ee e ee e en ee en 
- ew 417 $ 
770 a dire Lift: Rule which dee 20 Mil, _ 
tran e them beyond themſelves, Which cannot be fatisfy'd un- 


leſs the whole World be ſubdued, and even not then; 
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from the Diverſions- of Cards! and Die, Nothing is 


this nei 


2 receives its Origlt nor Approbation from Nature or any mne 


"hr the 


| Men's inſatiable Avarice, and continual to 
ble Riches, for no uſe, no end, but to ſati 


the covetous Man brocding 


of Food, Sleep 
elf Rill. Why do theſe things 
abſurd, ſo prepeſterous? This is 


wa, oh zi bore 


the. gle of Eledtion'is never mnides aper dan avi thning 


up unprofita 
"thiir 


felt, this is purſu d, tho he that 


does this be not conſcious that he is doing it, neither obſerves what 


it i which pleaſes him. 


It is not therefore the Direction of the 

Senſes, or the Impulſe of Animal Nature only, which tranſports u 

into Vices and unlawful Acts; theſe are nN done againſt the 
Remonſtrance 


NOTES. 


not ariſe from the Body, nor 
« are they bd to this World. We have 
« reaſon to ho that when we get looſe 
from theſe Bodies, our intellectual Facul- 
« ties will be vaſtly improv'd ; that we ſhall 
« know. God after, another manner than we 
« now do; and diſcover new and brighter 
*« Glories. which are conceaPd from petal 
« Eyes ; but yet the Pleaſures of Knowle 

and Wiſdom, and Religion in this War Fi 
« are y great and raviſhing, and therefore | 4 
«« we either do or ma enjoy at prefent ſuch 
« Pleaſures as make Li defirable : Were 
*« there no other nor ber Sf State after 5 
£ . it were WY, deſirable to come into 


* for they 


« World, and live as long as we can here, to 
E enjoy the Pleaſures and Satisfactions which 
«© may be enjoy'd in this Life.” ©» I 

An Explication of Fer, Ch: 4 v. 2, 3. 
ter n the ſalne excellent © hel 


ſo 
Linz, Eſfſais d. Theodices FOR fe will 
„be ſaid, that Evils are very great and nume- 
IN rous if compar'd with things ; but it 
is a Miſtake; Want of Attention is the on- 
ly thing that leſſens our "Happineſs ; and 
eis neceſſary 
% rajs'd by a mixture of Evil. Let us ſupply 
by Reflection what is wanting to our Pe 


[© tion, to be more ſenſible of our Happineſs, 
Were 


* Memoirs of Literature, V. 3. F. 118, 


* 


ice. Behold 
over his Gold; a Curſe to his Relations, 


a Jeſt to his Neighbours, a Reproach to Nature; 2 priving himſelf 
Reſt and other l Neceſſaries, and yet 4 


ing him- 
pleaſe which are ſo unnatural, ſo 


that this Attention ſhould de 


278 | of be Euii. 1 
Remaiatceatibehrdoamine which are amplanted by Nature, a 
the Remonſtrance of Scaſeand Inſtinct, no fel. chan Reaſon, 1 85 
leaſt Crime we commit is in obeying them. We may learn then, to 
great Misfortune, that we are not entirely driven by the Inpetus of. 
mal Nature, and that this. Power of pleaſing: ourſelves b Saen 
does not lie idle; bat rather that it is the too en aud a xdins 
| uſe of it which, tranſports. us into Wickednes. : peter ni I 
© B1:fions VII. As 10 the third ObjeQton, ws, chat the Corruption of Nan- 
produce the kind is almoſt wriver/a/; it is to be obſery'd in the firſt - place, that 
ime cet in Elections produce; che ſame cfie in the Moral, as — 55 $I 
' WorldasMo- the Natural World; neither is it any more to be expected 


tion does in dur preſent State all Elections d be conſiſtent and. uniform, 
the Natural. that all Motions ſhould be ſo. "rs as gontrariety of ilar, ca 
Cauſe of natural Corruption, fo the interfering of Elelipns 


is of Vice or Morel Corruption. _ indeed take away both, 
- wiz, by deſtroying Motion and free Choive ; but while 38 850 
ee al he provemed_ in the. prefenr, f 
; VIII Scoondly, We may obſerve chat chings are connected toge- 


W ther, and haven mutual a AI PT: Wen an. | hk accu, 


connected to- 2 . 5 81 
rr and. wcnn. affects many 4 


de ling at the point of Death to begin à new 

, upon condition that they ſhould en 
.6c joy 2s much Good, and — as many 
od 3 They wn if they were of another: 5 mate of the Morals of Mankind, or an He 
woul d be -contented with a tal of the Heilthfulneſs of a Climate. 
| « ught they not to ule, that the Num- 


ber of honeſt Citizens and Farmers far 
The — Conclufon isdrawn by Mr..Hurbe-F* that of all ſorts of Crimina}s in any Stade,; 
fan after an accurate Enquiry into the Frame o " and that the innocent or kind Actiens of 5 
human Nature, and a Compariſon, of the Plea- J“ ven Criminals themſelves ſurpaſs -their 
ſazes und Pains attending ita ſeveral Senſes +. [© Crimes in number? That us the "I 0 
% Here Men, are apt to let their Imaginations © Crimes, in compariſon of innocent or 
m out upon all the Robberies, Piracies, Murs 


« Actions, which engages * our arrentit 
A cn the Paſſions, p. 177, Ke. and in particular p. 184. 


— 


8 I pro Ines r —. fi 


4 


as Machines which require the moſt Workrharſbip 2 

or difordered by 3 of a fingle- Nail or e 15 d | 
or Offence' of one Mam puts the rational Syſterri or Society of Man- 
kind out of Order. Any Perſon, by almoſt one fingle free Ack. may 
Fong An Houſe or Ship, nzy a City or 2 Fleer by Fire or Wieck. 

or Governor can, by an eafy and free AQ, overwhelm 

— with War, Rapine, Staughrer and Villany. A Fa- 
ar ß b Bite who being yet unborn, are ſure of | ; 
his Diſeaſes and Infirmicies as well as Mis Goods. Nor could it be 
otherwiſe while the Nature and Condition of Men auc of the Earth 
are ſuch as we experience them to be. Either therefore Liber- 
of and the Connection of things muſt be deſtroy d, or theſe Evils - | 
tolerated. ' | 

IX. Thirdly, "Tix cereain "that God does nor permit any bad E. ; 
lections, but fuch as may be teconciled with the Good of RD) 
INT neg ad has digefted and order d eyery 2 in ſuch 4 7X6, ts 


' ſelves, do 
Kew _ 3 ol the whole. 


OE ö . 


„them, and mabes them to be recorded in ® Ho few- . of Avwinibilation' 
Fe Hiftory; while incomparably more honeft}* ther than Continuanee in Life in the mi 
« generous. domeſtick Actions are overtook'd|* State of Age, Health, and Fortune? Or 

only becauſe they are fo common; as one f“ what ted Spirit who had conſider d 
« great Danger, or one Month's Sicknefi ſhall I human Life, wou not, rather than — | 
become a frequently repeated Story, during [© take the hazard of it again, by returning in- 
* a Tong Life 4 ealth and Safety. = «© toa Body in the State of A 
„ Pein ef. the externa Senſes „T. 8 

ent, bat how hort in of = 

ong TraQts of Health, Eaſe; aſe, and Pleaſure ? 
* „Hs rare is the Inſtance of x Life with one 
«« Tenth ſpent in violent Pain? How few}. 
want abſolute Neceflaries, nay bave not | 
« ſomethi r 9 on — — Orna- 


« — would. loſe 

0 For fear of Pain this — Being, 

„ Theſe thoughts which wander theo Etermity 
« To perifs rather, d-up and - | 
« In the wide Wa of wncreated Nig 
« Devvid of Senſe and Rif Fuamoa—= 


« ments # 44 Milton's Par. , B. 2. 

« to all in ſome Meaſure, Tie kinds of . 

Beauty which require Property to the fall See alſo Mr. Chab5's Su upplement to the 6 
N ny of them are not ardently defir'd | Vindication of God's Moral Character , or 


The Good of every kind in the Lecass Enquiry after Happineſs, Ti *. 
« „ Ualverk K is Fry ab the Evil. C. 2. p. 41: 


* 


n Trad, p. 881, G&c: 
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as he would otherwiſe afford an handle to Sloth. The rich Man 
offends in Luxury and Idleneſs: the Poor tranſgreſſes no leſs by too 


to pious Uſes what he ſpent in Luxury, and the other had labour'd 


fer for their Sin. God could indeed cut off all Occaſion of Sin, by 
taking away free Elections: But it is plain that this would be 


7 
; * | | 


manner, that theſe: very Faults and Vices ſhall .tend to the Good of 

the whole. For as in. Muſick Diſcords, if heard ſeparately, grate. 
and offend che Ear with harſhneſs, but when -mix'd in conſort with 
other Notes, make a more ſweet and agreeable Harmony; in like 
manner bad Elections, if conſider'd alone, are look d upon as odious 
and deteſtable, but. Bmpared with the whole Syſtem, eee 
and increaſe the Good and Beauty of the whole. For when they are 
temper d they become medicinal to each other by that very Cdn- 
trariety, and thoſe which would poiſon ſeparate, when mix d be- 


6 0 % „„ 
For inſtance, One by a depraved Choice raiſes an immenſe Sum of 


Money, and a vaſt Eſtate, and either the ſame Perſon or his Heir, by 


his Vanity and Profuſeneſs, compenſates for what he had acquir'd 


buy his Extortion, and perhaps does as much Good by ſquandering a- 
Way his ill-gotten Wealth to the moſt idle Purpoſes, as if he had be- 


ſtow'd all upon the Poor. For he applies a Spur to Induſtry, where- 


much Labour and Selicitude, which he indulges perhaps for no other 
End than to provide Inſtruments of Luxury for the Rich: but each 
of them pleaſes himſelf in his Choice, and tis almoſt the ſame thing 
with reſpect to the benefit of the Univerſe, as if one had converted 


moderately to provide only what was uſeful. The fame almoſt ma 
be aid of all Vices, they are prejudicial, but only to the Criminals 
themſelves, or thoſe that deſerve to ſuffer ; nay they are often bene- 
ficial to others; and ſo long as the whole comes to no harm, tis 
fit to allow every one the uſe of their own Will, and let them ſuf- 


far from an Advantage to intelligent Agents. Tis our Buſineſs to 
prevent bad Elections, and if we will not, we ſuffer for our _ 


* See Leib. itz in the Alen cirt of Literature teferr'd to above. 


nee Evil, 


God will er- eo of the-whole by our rely a0 
chan by TOON (2969 
1 N X 1 
8 ores 4 
435 e e yet the different Natures of Gbed . 


4355 we m 
ey by our CTY 
in a good 8 
private 
zefits, tho" the Authors be no leſs liable to Pu- 
niſhment : But it will be objected, that this 
makes Vice to be neceſſary. for the? Public. 
Good, and therefore to be no Vice at all; nor 
conſequently . For a tendency or 
oppo tion to the general Happineſs of our 
em, is the very Criterion of Virtue and 
Vice If then what is calbd my Wickedneſs | ! 
tends to the Good of the World, how can 1 
be puniſh'd for it? And 4 * Action pro. 
motes the Glory of arb be 26 0 
fault? We anſwer; Vice 3 and in ge 
neral tends to the Miſery of a ny Syſtem; « 0 
that if / were vicious, all would be wretch- 
ed; and on the contrary, if every one were 
virtuous, all muſt be z"to be vicious and 
to be produktive of Pain or Miſery, would 
then be convertible terms, But in a mix d ir- 
1 State, where ſome purſue the Rules of 
tue and others do not, the Caſe is ve 
alter d, there Pain or Evil, and ſuch Jen 
zoſt proper 


as produce it, may often be the 
means to remec ſome greater Evil, 6r procure 
a Vice, ar im- 


dane to its i 


Kats e 2s an Sffect of the ſup 


fendeney of ſome.oth er ee 6 i ef, | 
and makes 10 inftrym bs Bad of 
7 who brings op 7 t of Ei — 
takes b ab Kill mors Good th 
2 cond, by 5 . 11 LEONG 
t 


V1 
All this 1 think may be a: of God, 


* 


Thus it may be ſaid 
—_ private Vices (as well as 
Misfortunes) often becomes public Be- 


| 
| 


i 


vil continue fix d. Man, who cannot fee all 
the Conſequences and CanngFipn of thingy, 
muſt be obliged to ſome general Rules 
ing, and whenever he deviates from theſe 
Rules he does amiſs ; at leaſt when he intends 
to act againſt the very End of theſe Rules, i. e. 
the general Good, he evidently fins, let the 
Conſequence of his Ads be what it will. 
Thus the Actions of a Man may be often mo- 
rally Evil to himſelf, tho” they prove natural- 
Good to ſome others : they may proceed 
a bad Intention in him, or he may. 4 | 
Tranſgreſſor by acting againſt kis Rule ; and 
1 tho God may have an on of G 
-| himſelf 4 „ of dif) r 


Goodneſs, c. to a gree than 
could otherwiſe have per exhibited ; ; 
therefore may reaſonably permit the Action 


this Man, and convert them, either fo..the 
Puniſhment and Correction of himſelf or g- 
ther Sinners, or to the Bletfin of ſome righ- 
|teous Perſons ; yet the immediate Author is 
uch nevertheleſs accountable both to God and 
Man far ſuch his Actions. Inſtances of this 
kind are innumerable, . may be * 15 
Sherlock on Providence. 8 rticular]) 
is 88 fram God's Rnd wy in a * 
Diſcipline. p. 221, 224, 230, (fc, 2d Edit. — 
Ny N on EpiBetns, Pp. $3, 4th Edition, 


e K. has been faid here relates to 
| God's permitting Moral Evil, 6 as it je 
vo. {ome prepollent 
his Impartia/ 2 8 es 

r, and ſuppoſes that Ger may 
Good, decree ſome ſuch Acts as 
is | ſeem to be morally Evil ; which I can ſee no 
reaſon. or neceliny for ſuppoſing, How he en- 
voues to make this out and reconcile it wi 
t- the. Holineſs: and Fuſtice of the Deity, may be 
ſeen in Part 4. Ch. 11. prop. 9 . 9% &. 


O o 
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5 - = be ar- 
'd to par- 
2 Caſes, 
it accounts 
for the uni- 
verſal Cor- 
ruption. 


applied to particular Caſes; for 


Of Moral Evil. 5 

X. If this be true, it is a ſufficient Vindication of the Divine 
Goodneſs, notwithſtanding ſuch a plentiful Crop of Vices be per- 
mitted; nor need we inſiſt upon a longer enquiry how this ma; be 


— 


whether this Corruption was oc- 


caſion'd by the Fall of our firft Parents as Truth itſelf declares, or 


by any 


NOTES. 


(106.) Perhaps ſuch a Scheme as this of the 
Fall appears to be from the Repreſentation gi- 
ven of it, and its effects in Scripture, was ne- 
ceſſary to make us duly ſenſible of the Nature 
of Good and Evil, to acquaint us more fully 
with the Moral Perſections of the Deity 
(which could not have been ſo clearly exhibi- 


ted to us if there had never been any room fo 


the Exerciſe of them) and conſequently to 
bring us to an Imitation of theſe Perfect ions, 
and thereby to the greateſt and moſt refined 
Happineſs that our better part is capable of. 
Man (as we obſerv'd in Note 103.) is a very 
imperfe& compound Being, who, 
Ritution of his Nature, ſeems incapable of be- 
ing made truly wiſe and virtuous, or which is 
the ſame thing,. morally happy on a ſudden, he 
muſt therefore receive Improvement gradually, 
and as he is to compleat his good: Habits by a 


Series of virtuous Acts, ſo it ſeems proper for 


Faculties of his Body 


tions 
ſeveral 
nd; the various 


him to be train'd up by various Diſpen 
and a Series of Events __ to the 

| and Mi 
conſtituent Parts of 
Sources of his Happineſs: accordingly we fin 
that the Happineſs of Man in his firſt Eftate 
was chiefly Animal, to which an 2 Para- 
dice was exquiſitely fitted ; a Change in this 
was probably requiſite to intreduce the ratio 
za] or moral kind into the World, and to 
make him dire& his Thoughts to ſomething 
higher than mere ſenſitive Delights. This we 
are told was the Method of Divine Providence 
with the Jewiſß Nation in particular, who had 


the con- | 


is Nature, and different 


other Cauſe whatever, tis certain that God would never have 
it, if ie could have been prevented without 
mage to the whole. (106.) We may wonder indeed that almoſt all 


greater Da- 


2 as... © 
{ 141 * 


a Law of Carnal Ordinances to exerciſe 
for a while, and lead them on to the Expec- 
tation of better things; to ſpiritualize their 
Notions by Degrees, and prepare them for the 
Heavenly Dogri ines of Meſ//ab, . And why 
might not the like Method be made ,uſe of in 
the Government of Mankind in general, or e- 
ven all rational Beings ? What if God, wil- 
ling to make known the greater Riches of his 
Glory, ſuffer'd our firſt Parents to fall ſoon 
from that Condition wherein he created them 
at firſt, in order to raiſe them and their Poſte» 
rity to a much higher State of Glory and true 
apples after? And who can prove th 

the former was: not conducive to the latter ?- 
We believe that the Bliſs of Heaven will in- 
finitely exceed the Pleaſures of a Terreſtrial 
Eden ; why then ſhould: we not ſe that 
the leſs might be in tome manner uſeful and 
introductory to the greater? Why might not 
2 ſhort- Life in Paradiſe be as proper a State of 
Probation for the Virtues of this preſent 
World, as this World is for the Gloxies of a- 
nother? There is a Paffage concerning Para- 
diſe in Scott's Chriſtian Life * which confirms 
this Netion : But it is the moſt fully explain'd 
by Mr. D'Oyly in his f Difertation, C. z. 
. 31, Cr. I ſhall tranſcribe ſo much as . 

neceſſary to ſne wN his general Deſign, * 

we conſider our Nature as it came in Inne- 
'* ence out of the hand of its Creator, God 
4 foreſaw how very ſoon it would fall from 


« its ray Parity; and therefore defign'd 
es it er for a much happier State, _ 


* 


? Val Is. P. 26. 


o 


trariety 


O Moral Boil. 
Mankind are polluted in Wickedneſs, and that God puts no ſtop to 
the Progreſs of thoſe: Vices which deform his Work; but in reality 
this is no more to be wonder d at, than that this inferior World is 
by Motion univerſally ſubj 


jected to natural Corruption. For as Con- 
of Motions neceſſarily works a Change in ſolid and hetero- 


geneous Bodies, and tranſpoſes them into another Form and Condi- 
tion, whence neceſſarily 5 Diſſolution and Concretion, Cor- 
fi | o 2 | | 


ruption 


- NOTES. 


« and refined by a clearer and more extenfive 
„% Manife/ation of himſelf : But had it ſtood 
« the Reward” (at leaſt as far. as we know) 
„ would have been the indefeaſable Poſſeſſion * 


« of a Paradiſe in this World, the enjoying of 


„an immortal Life here on Earth, chequer'd 
as it were with Spiritual and Senſitive, or 
« Animal Pleaſures. And for their Conduct 
in that State God ſeems to have left them 
(one or two Inſtitices excepted) under the 
Direction of the Law of Nature, the Spiritua/ 
or Religious Part of which taught them to 
* look up to him as the Creator of the World; 
the Lord and Author of their Being, and to 
*, fear and obey him as their Almi hy So- 
« vereign. The Civil part of it farviſh? them 
* with right Reaſon, dictating what was *ne- 
* ceſſary to be done in order to their 'well- 
being in this World. 80 that had 
*« ſtood; their Happineſs would probably have 
been — what chat of Mankind was afterwards-- 
a mixture of -ratione/ and ſenſitive; or bodily 
« Enjoyments. - And as to any Know of 
od, farther than that now mention'd ; it 
may, I conceive, be thought reaſonable to 
«« preſume that had the ſame awful ſenſe 
* of his Feracity as of any other Attribute : 
„ and" yet how eaſily were they wrought 
into a Belief by the firſt Story they heard, 
and from they know not whom, that he had 
*© ated co//ufively in barring them the Fruit of 
© the Tree of Knowledge, deſigning by it bnly 

e 


% Danger of Death to their taſti: 

« Whatever ſuch Know therefore we ſ 

« poſe them to have had, it may be doub 

its Impreſſions were not vivid and forcible 

enough to influence their Wills to ſuitable 

« Efforts in loving and cleaving ficadily to 

« him: ſince no one can love whom he does 
© not believe, and without Faith 'tis as im- 


* thoſe Impreſſions could not co y 
© very inſtrumental in making an Additi | 
their Happineſe, as has been ſhewn - 
„ Nay as to Adem himſelf in particular it 

„ may perhaps ſeem reaſonable to think he. 
had not that profound Reverence and awful 

% regard for the Divine Maj 


„ nina!) ſince aſter the Fact committed, he 


'< by throwing the blame ob/iquely upon God 
'« himſelf, where he anſwers, 


State of Religion | 
World, the Patriarchal Ages, 
the Jewiſb Diſpenſation, and ſhews 
Mankind could not from the Works 


Creation. and. Providence only (which 


to keep them down under the Veil of Igno- 
** rance, and that there was no ſuch imminent 


* Diſſert. 1. p. 33: 
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« it, as they were at firſt made to believe? 


« poſlible to /ove as to pleaſe God: So that 
be 


„ ch juſtly ha which he 
* might juſtly have been to expreſs, © 
they] (tho" not under the Circumſtances of a Crji- 


'< ſeems attempting, to ſcreen his Guilt,” even 


% Thou gaveſt to be with me, He gare me of the + 


. 


% and laſtly, if it- be ſhewn't 


e Mord Rt 


ruptiot and Gefierition : : In tike 
minifſters octuſion of Sin to 

ade a Ard- obnoxious to 
orld 


the Corruption at gy os of one thing etrends it- 
2equires Strength by 
rat, if Ele&ion once deviate to eh 


{ef to others, and 
wick i by and e uad Artec, f 


* O B.. 4 


properly ſo cal d, as rational Agents, to any 
conſiderable Degree; nor conſequently to be 
the foundation of a Worſhip worthy of him. 
From whence he concludes; * The Faculties 
of our rational Nature muſt have Jain ay 
ment and uſeleſs as to the greateſt Happ 
*«-it was capable of _— the Exereie 2 
„them; and as to the higheft Honour and 
«© moſt exaited Worſhip: it was in- itſelf 2 
* lify'd to pay to the Divine Majeſty, unleſs ]“ 
& he had — to make proviſion for the 
« farther zation of himſelf: which, in 
*« what : his in his infinite Wiſdom 
a — —— determin'd to effect, will ap- 
by laying open the moſt advantagtous 
„He ich has been made as to theſe 
85 8 reſpect, by the appearance of 
ce „ ee in the Fleſh. For if it be ſhewn; that 
that amazing Tranſaction he has fo diſ- 
d the infinite Excellencies and Perfec- 
46 „ A of his Nature, as to give the utmoſt 


«+ poſſible Scope to the whole rational Crea- 


4 tion, to exert their nobleſt Faculties, and 
G1 og md s p to the moſt exalted” aſtoniſh- 
46 
A 2 if r he has thereby apply'd the 
% moſt proper and forcible means to rectiſy 
the Moral Erro, reform the Vices, and o- 
a yercome the daring Wicktdnefs of Mankind; 
t he has done 
4c x11 this in ſuch a manner that it could not 
« Have been effected to /o great Advantage 2 


hts of, and: ſeraphical Devotion to 


manner free Chobe y ad. 
endow'd with an imperſect UG. 
ions and Affeckions. And as in the 


OS Lie. al 
0H is — Ain 


2 But | 


above i "m5 


an; N that Man ke he had — to 
create would abuſe. his natural Liberty, and 
„ ſo, being tempted, fall into Sin: There 
6s was 112 reaſon on this on a well 
4 as that mention'd. before, why he might 
neſs * have pleas d alſo, in his in Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, to have deeretd to tit, 
4 thereby to open 'a way for the ſtupendous 
_— ation of himſelf, as. above expreſs d. 
articularly—that by what followed 
" — t, Mankind might become capable of 
4 attzining far greater 1 than they 
*“ would have been had our Parents con- 
tinued innocent.” p 43. 
How this Author makes out ibe fore wen- 
tioned Particulars may be ſeen in the remainder . 
72 all Dr. Fenkin f. | 
0 on the ſame Subj . 
Now this is not, as Bay/e objects f. To. 
&® compare the Deity to a Father, who ſhould. 


he might purchaſe the Gl uelling 
p rub pg Ru rather like a King who petite a 
ome of his Subjects 232 put their pov De. , 

in ice, to ote a Revolt 
(ew in gr hey his Sridom, Power ; 
Goodneſs more fully in reducing — to their 
and to convince then more of 


«© other way, then will it * demonſtrati vel i 
-* evident; unt whereas - he foreſur from a 


Du 
the Eepediencs and abſolute Neceſſity of 
ing im, and thereby to ee 2 0 


s be. ad vol. Git. | 
ia. P. 2488. 
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their need of his Agee ad Direftion, — ; wo — 4 5 will - objeRted,. that ven after 
& ife Mi ill 12 
e 


future, 
42 8 Ane ee be 
ſure of ry Wed en Cotpartſdn is well _ rin 
ee un 


ce then it will perhaps appear . we on thoſe who are to be tormented in Helt will 
have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the 7 of Man * de incomparably greater than that of the 


from Earthly and Animal Deligh e-“ - Evil will fill a like no- 


ign's to wn him » a roman _— 2 if com . coo 
tate © appineſs, an al th way for 1 true Extent ot the ty 
0 h 4 wonderful Diſpla of the 1 « Ancients had a natrow Notion of the Works + 
Attridales in that Bxpoiens, 6 could not “ of the Author of Nature; and St. W 
e hibited at all 880 to ſo igh 4 « for want, of know) g the modern Diſcove- 
"with 


at UL and conſequently that this | © Ties, was not a little perplex'd when he unn 


Method was the very beſt even. for: ar 'own | © 17 * to juſtify pre valency A. Evil, 

Syſtem, But if this Suppoßtion ſcem impro- | ® It was in former times a_common Opinion, 

1 Ja 1 f K. füll why may not | * that the Earth was the only part of the Feria 
8 in this 

and encreaſe the Kappe of ſome others+.? | * Do afraid of admittin ng any 

We have good. reaſon to, believe that there ie, beliey'd that, the reſt o the rl 

ſome Connection Mitel the he De Sy- J conkift of ſome ſhining Globes 

ſtems of the Uniyerſe ; but have round t line Spheres : But in our 592 7 it wt 45 


only Los 8 pA 2 {£5 ink it 5 117 4 


SE : GEES 


r e a 7M 


_ 


of ours promote r ſurniſhed with Inhabitants ; 70 the 71 — 5 


to imagine ours, the beſt, why then end not « zeknowledg'd that there is an innumerable - 
be ſubſervient 1 better . ** indeed is Number of Globes, Nan 


ge Sherlock ue, Ch. 7. p. 261. 2d Bit an V. 2. c 
TIES , I, Ltbuity BJ de mu Part 2, $129 
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1 Doral Emih 
of ours be ſtain'd with Corruption of both -kinds ni leaded 
ny — N Darkneſs an * — ir wi N 
1 85 in a very beantifi ul. Bod 
that. it. encreaſes the — oy: ch —— 


The Earth, notwithſtanding. its Obſcuricy;/ has its Uſe; and Place in 
Nature, which it could not commodioully fill if thoſe: things which 
render it liable to Darkneſs and Corruption were removed. The 
ſame muſt be ſaid of Men, they have their proper Uſe and Station, 
and in order to fill it commadiouſly, they were to be created of 
ſuch a Nature and Diſpoſition as might eaſily be corrupted with 
Vice. Neither have we any more reaſon to conclude that all free 


Agents are involv'd in Evil Elections, becauſe this happens almoſt 
univerſally to Men, than that all the Regions of the Heavens are 
ſubject to the ſame Changes that our Air is liable to. The whole 


Work of God may be bright and beautiful, 'tho' chat Point which 
conſtitutes our World ſeem by itſelf rude and .unadort'd: and tho 
ſome Parts appear to us who have not a View of the whole Contex- 
ture, larger or leſs than the juſt Proportion requires, yet they may 
— —— e Symetry. Nor need we pre- 
ſume upon che A WN and Feen in ee WY ee 


| © reaſon to affirm. that there are Stars every 


NOTES. e 


ours, which may be inhabited by rational 
% Creatures, the? it does not follow that they 

« are Men. Our Earth is only a Planet, — 
« is, one of the ſix principal Satellites of our 
„ Sun. And becauſe all fix d Stars are ſo 
«« many Suns, *tis plain -the Earth is a very 
inconſiderable part of the Univerſe, ſince 
« it is only an Appendix.of one Sun. Pethaps 
« all the duns are inhabited by happy Crea: 
-« tures, at leaſt we have no. reaſon to believe 
4% that many of their Inhabitants will be dams! 
« ned. Beſides, confidering that there is no 


4 where, it oy very well be, that there is a 
„ vaſt Space 3 — the: Region of the Stars. 


46 pineſs. 


Region may be filled with Glory and Hop- 
It may be 8 like an Ocean, 
« which receives Nike Rivers of all ha ten- 
* tyres, when they have attain'd to their Per- 
e fectlon in the Syſtem of the Stars. What 
« will then become of the Conſideration of 
% our Globe and its Inhabitants ? Will it 
„ not be a thing incomparably leſs than. a 
86 Fhyfical Point, ſince our Earth is like a 
« Point with reſpect to the diſtance of ſome 
fd Stars? And therefore the Proportion 
„ of that part of the Univerſe. which, we know 
being loſt in a kind of Nothingneſa, it ma 
« ye Wel be faid chat all Evils are almo 
„ pothing in compariſon with all the good 


Whether it be the Empyrea/ Heaven or not, 
ee that immenſe Space which ſurrounds on that 


- * that are in the Univerſe +. 


1 Leibnitz is Memoir 5e Val. 3 


? 


of Ae El 


_ in PS N. Are, World. The Crimes and Vices themſelves are 

very few in compariſon of the free Agents, and may contribute to 
the Good of the whole, no leſs than natural Corrup tion does to the 
Preſervation of the Syſtem. Nay one Man's Fault þ wry very o_—_ 2 
rected by the Vices of Another, and the Neformity 


Works of God by the Wickedneſs 


rvenin Iniquity of others,. By 
bloß l 72 Ry oh Wickednef o'r 
a great. many is confirmed and i 
a few ; nay an == of doing 
never could have been if none had abuſed their 25 


wt 0 


ſo diſpoſed, whic 
Choice, (196) 


Ni ; To 
41 


Ft N — 91 
1 ; 


- . „ 
ao F 11 8 ” + 
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(108.) Upon the: brhole, from that little 
which we know of the Scheme of Divine Pro- 
vidence in the Formation and Government of 
the Meral World, it ſeems very. reaſonable for 
us to conclude concerning this, in the fame 
manner as we did concerning the Natural 
World, viz. That no cone 7 rt of it 
can be alter'd for. the at no Bd 
vil in it could either hive Neg pra ll 2 
voided, or may now be removed, Without i in- 
trodueing greater Since the whole Contto-J1 
verſy depends N= the 8 of this general 
Concluſion, tis ſhould be as 


fully Garih'd as bolt a about the ground of 


"But to attem to demonſtrate it by an In- 

duction of P clays would be infin by, Iſhall, 
therefore chooſe rather to 1 a 17 0 
view of ſome of = Principles 8 

lace chen he Deity is ſup- 

nevolence to rm created 


down. In the firſt 
poſed out of pure 

as many immaterial Beings of the nobleſt kinds 
— _ _ the Order ror Den 

ience yſtem ; ſor his | Bepevo] ence 

ing unbounded, ſeems to tequire this as much 
4s it does the Creation of any 'Beingy at all: 
The ſame Benevolence alſo prompted hint to 
produce more imperſect, mixt ones, becauſe 
even thoſe were better than none. He en- 


of 


of ſome," is litera by os the © 


vitiared. ons of . ſome, a 

y3 and the Virtue and Hap 
creaſed by the Miſery of 
is offer d to ſuch as are 


il vito e unser 


F: IINL 


* 0 128. 3545 Live J fins Danbe 


of Palition and Adio, becau 


which he deſign'd them ; viz. Goodneſs, Vix- 
tue, or a reſemblance 1 his own e F 
lities, which is the only true Happineſs 

rations! Being, . continues this Free- 


Cor. 


World, * 75 therd ach" f e 
re-} of the Nature and rue Bron ele and 
thereby "renders them conſcious of à double 


Pleaſure in ne. Pow their Powers aright ; it ex- 
erciſeth ſome in, them which could 
have no place — it it improveth and 


exalteth others, and conſequently raiſes their 
whole Nature to an hi e of 2 
than it could o 


uire. 
Reaſon we may believe Eh 0 5 Ar 1514 
alſo, the 'Happineſs* of them, às well as of 
ſome other Syſtems, will be infinitely ad van 


ced as refletigns naturally ariſing from their 
2 View 


owe theſe with an abſolute] 18 free — — 
was abſolutely —_— to that Kopie for 


. 
1 45 
* » | 


ve 75 — 1 + WJ} 
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Moral Evite. "RAM the foregoing Principles itiſcems not impoſſible to n. 
are not ne- ſwer fuch Objections as are commonly brought againſt 
_ 2 Goodneſs and Providines of Qode For in che water She err IT 


- Free-Will, 
but 


— with een & that he muſt ihr lence thts or greater. 


1 


th he Oe I to 1 97 oy path of 

on that can or the on o | it j and perhaps the - 

Aten is os finally. miſc Fable 1 on Tet 6 r bis dia s Full of 
r the c en of them in their miſc- Angels: F k it plainly ppear'd I 

W. e ©) Ice 23. tha Se or rath o Fee 


ha x Hell ind, to f C ulti 
by ene! in theo Lark bg od, Sl 5 e Pe 10 5 5 
vation bo e Heß. N 
ce d. by 
15 175 oughts "whic 
4 5 Wy t were in. 
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3 als 1 which, will. eontlitute,, 
tema with ere! 6 ven hereaſter, 2 1 555 
prncigal a: of God in] N e bre 


*f 


2 bee the Ap ndix, +4. 2. Par. 9. 125 
4 FJenkin, 2d vol. Ch. 12. p. 244, Cc. 1 fie. 


* 
1 


Benefit ariſes from the 


— then of our own Will, Moral Evil is not nec 


Of Meral Evi. 


objected, that Moral Evil is not a 
Nature, and therefore is voluntarily pe 


of God it is, i. e. he muſt either tolerate this Evi or a greater; 


my hence alſo proceeds * e 
well as to Mankind” 
II. Second]! 


Phyſician who gives kis Pate Wine when he kaows 


his Edate to 4 Prodigal Son. 


v- 
** 


: F*- 36 


Advantage to univerſal Nature, as 


„ * 


14 


; — 
1 rz ” 


NOTES. 


Virtue therefore or Moral God cannot (as 
Bayle imagines) be infuſed into us miraculouſly ; 
neither could God, . according to the Order of our 
Ideas, have acquainted-us with ſo * 1 a 
adorable Nature, his Mercy Tong Safer 
Goodneſs and Trath (as he ae cribes i it's 
nor conſequently have brought us to ſo great 4 
reſemblance of it by any other Method... The 
ſole Idea of a Being infinitely perſed, &c. (as 
Bayle objects ) would not do t 2 nor 

it were percelv'd and would have been at- 
tended to. could it be of ſufficient force to in- 
fluence the Minds. of Men, and late their 
Practice, as is evident from daily Experience. 
The preſent Scheme of Providence was there 
fore neceſſary, in order to produce in the ge- 
nerality of Men the greateſt d of Goodneſs 
in this Life, which 1 the ground and founda- | 
tion of their 1 in the next. Even 
there alſo may the Memory of their former 
Trials bu was hinted we) the Conſciouſ- 


* Exod. 34, 6, 7. 
+ Crit. Dict: p. 98 


P 


cab of A e 2 Choice, whed, PF ; 


did, and they 
ame Tem 


had the ſame Power and the 
tions to have done otherwiſe : the 


joyful Reflection on their paſt Dangers and 


preſent Safety, and the natural Conſequence of 
all this Love and Gratitude, and Glory to 


God in the Higheſt, and mutual Congratula- | 


tions of each other,—Theſe and the like Con- 
templations will fas Dr. Fenkin ſays) create a 
new Heaven in Heaven itſelf. 


And tho in one reſpect a view of the Miſe- 


7 airs damned undergb, might ſeem to 
tract from the Happineſs of the Bleſſed, thro* 
—— Sc. Yet under another, - og 
nearer, and much more — i 

fon, viz. that all this is 


ſe | 
— themſelves often expoſed T Wee | 


were in imminent Danger of incurring ; 
in this View, why may not the ſenſe of their 
own Eſcape ſo far overcome the: Senſe of a- 


|nother's Ruin, a8 quite to cxtinguiſh the * 


P 


concomitant of human _ 
itted by God, and that no 
jon of it, as there does from Hunger, 
Thirſt, and the Paſſions : We muſt reply, that Liberty of Choice is 
a neceſſary Concomitant of our Nature, and that the Exerciſe of it 


cannot be hinder d, as we have ſeen, without greater Evils: In re- 


, but in re- 


Ko ende we perceive. che Anſwer to Cicerv's Objection enn 
in his third 1e. Do 8 wire ! is introduced ar- —_ 
| 1.0 | C1 _ Suing, Alek iu ta 


ken from a 
e ener of Or «Hat lam 


07 Moral Evil. 


uing in this mannet : If a Phyſiciin knows that his Patient, wits 
© is order d to drink Wine, will drink too much and dye of it im- 

* mediately, he is greatly blameable for allowing him i ir. Thus is 
this Providence of yours to be blamed, which has given Reafon: 

to ſuch. as it knew would make a peryerſe and wicked Uſe of it.” 

He proceeds alſo to confute thoſe Perſons who endeavour to excuſe 

| Providence, NN that it does not follow that we are not ve- 

« ry well provided or by the Gods, becauſe a great many y uſe their 

Gifts perverſely; ſince many make a bad 5 of their Paternal 

i Eſtates, and yet theſe cannot be faid to have no Benefit from their 

« Fathers,” To which he replies in theſe. Words: © I wiſh the 

Gods had not beſtow d that Cunning upon Men which very few 

4 make a right uſe of: In ſo much wi fr this Divine Gift of Reaſon 

« and Deliberation may ſeem to be imparted for a Snare and not a 

c Benefit to Mankind,” He adds, © We leave. Eſtates to our Chil-- 
te dren in hopes of leaving them well. wha we may be 1 * 

| e but how can God be deceiv'd? ” 

Tis enn III. To all which we reply, Firſt, That it is very unfair to com- 


2 pare the Reaſon which is granted. to Man with Wine N 


t between 
Neaſon ane | 
Free- Will, and the gi gring of Wis nd th God, if he took nay „ 
Sin, would . a Man kills his Son for fear he ſhould be fick. | 


NOTES. 


ttends the Idea of it, and even ren-| I ſhall conelude with anothdr Pat from- 
4 uſllyatnds of ſome real 3 To 2 r. Zenkin®, which ſets them in . De om 


this W that of Lucratius, B. 2 
n F i mnt plans th Hap atk 


Sure mari magno tariantibes aquers ventis- % Angels and Men in Heaven, that u 
E terra altering magnum /peRare laborem, % Choice and Trial they have preferr'd. 
Nun 1 quenguan oft jucunda volup- [© before all things, and upon that find them- 
c ſelves confirm'd and eftabliſh'd in the per- 
Sed, 1 iſe 2 Gains anner: 1. petual and unalterable Love and Enjoy- 
; ve eff. « ment of him. This very . Conſideration. 
; * that they might once have fallen from his 
But however this be, moſt of the- forging % Love, inſpires them with the higheſt Ar- 
Refiettious — IJ dors of ve, when * rejoice. in 4 


— 


p. 24: 


m Moral. Evil, 


the Sick. Far a fick Perſon may Life, and even recover, with- 
25 Wine; but Man cannot be i. he is without Reaſon. The 
mpariſon therefore is very; rf ly made between things that 
ſperate. Neither is there a | difference between finning and 
ng eie very true, that no * would let a fick Perſon take 
Wine which he knew would kill him: but yet any prudent Phyſi- 
cian would allow. his Patient to take ſore Meat, without which he 
knew that he certainly muſt die, tho he underſtood, that upon ta- 
king it the Fever — encreaſe a little. In like manner God has 
given Reaſon to Men, without which they would not be Men, 
go he foreſaw that ſome Evils would ariſe from it. Reaſon there- 
— ought to be compared to Life, and natural Evils to the Diſtem- 
if then God were to take away Reaſon leſt Men ſhould uſe it 
2 he would be like « Man thar kill his Son for fear he ſhould 
be ſick. | | | 
IV. Secondly, Human Reaſon is improperl compared to a Pa- Reaſon is no 
trimony, ſince it is the very Being and Life of Man: and who would —.— 
rather RIS to Death chan ſuffer him to lead a wan ven ir= par 1 40 
ie | 
. Thirdly, We ought to remember that we are not born eee 
ourſelves alone, but are ſubſervient to Nature 7 of the Uni- the good of 
ws tis den e that we , ſhould ſuch _ ag 2 Ret, 
. FP a | tend elves too, 
8 | t we 


mould h | 
the a of Free-Will: for we had — be as than in the Condition iow eee or wichou 


"NOTES. 2 


* 


infinite Rewards of ſo and ſhort. 24% fed them above all Sin — Temp tion, 
„ Tryal : and the Reflection upon the Dan- | and fix'd them in an everlaſting State of 
"NY gers eſcaped, heightens even the Joys of | ** Bliſs and Glory, The Trial that the Righ- 
Heaven to them, and makes an addition to]“ teous —_— makes up ſome part 
every Degree of Bliſs. The remembrance “ of their Happineſs in Heaven; and in 
Hof their paſt Sins and Temptations, and '4 what Degree ſoever their _ Happineſs can 
„the Senſe of their own Unworthineſs ari- | be ſuppoſed to be, yet it is in fo 
fing from that Remembrance, will conti- | ** meaſure increaſed, and as it were 
„ nuafly excite in the Bleſſed freſh Acts off“ deared to them, 7 Ta reflecting on their 
Love and Adoration of God, n has ni « former State of _ in which they 


bs — 


9 


292 
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tend to the Good of the whole, tho' they be a little inconvenient to 
us. Now we. have ſhewn before that the Abuſe of Reaſon cannot 
be prevented without Violence done to the Laws of the Univerſe, 
ee Detriment to Mankind and to ourſelves. If therefore a 
Father could not refuſe a Son his Inheritance, without breaking 
the Laws of his Country, without injuring his Family, and laſtly, 


without the Loſs of his Son's Life, he would not deſerve to be 


blamed for giving him it, tho*- he underſtood that he would make 
a bad uſe of it: Eſpecially if he foreſaw. that the Brothers of this 
Prodigal would take warning by his Error and become frugal, and 


that the Eſtate which he ſpent would turn to their Benefit. The 


fame muſt be ſaid of the Phyſician ' who gives his Patient a Glaſs 
at his Requeſt; which if he did not giye, the Patient would im- 
mediately ſtab himſelf. Is he culpable if he compound for a leſs 
Evil, in order to avoid a greater? More eſpecially, if many labour 


under the fame Diſtemper, and would not be'convinc'd of the dan- 


er of uſing Wine but by Experiment: would it not be better to 
G one or two make the Experiment than that all ſhould periſh? 
God therefore knowingly permits us fick Perſons to uſe Wine; 
for tho' we abuſe it, yet our Condition will be better than if he 


had not beſtow'd it upen us. If any urge, that it is better not to 
be at all, than to be miſerable, and conſequently that tis more 


proper to deprive us of Life, than to ſuffer us to abuſe it. I an- 
ſwer as before, That we muſt make a Diſtinction in Miſery; for 
where there is more Evil than Good, it is indeed preferable not to 
be, than to be involv'd in this kind of Miſery, but that which 
attends human Reaſon is not ſuch, by our own Judgment. For 
we had rather be what we are than not be at all, or be with- 


out Reaſon. Elſe why are we unwilling to change our Condition 


with. 
NOTES. 
« were fubject to Temptation and Sin.” | Eternit of Hill-Tirmants, Argument the 4th. 


See the ſame handled more diſtinctly in | p. 73, Cc. or Scott's Chriſtian Life, Vol. 
the firſt of Mr. D'Oy/y's four Diſſertations, 4 _ 40 a He, 3 5 


Ch. 10. or A- Bp. Dawes's 5th Sermon on the] 


< 


with the Brutes, or Mad-men, if we do not think it better than 


theirs ? 


as a Phyſician, does not give Wine to the ſick" Perſon to kill him 


3 brou 


that they may waſte it, but has beſtow'd it upon 


Eſtates when they came to Age. (109) | 


109.) The fame holds good againſt all 
26052 2 Crit. Di. Art. Pralicians, 
Rem. E. F. K A A, &c. p. 2488. where he 
ſays, that to permit Men to rather than 
over- rule their Wills, is like a Mother that 
lets her Daughters go to a Ball, where ſhe is 
ſure they will loſe their Honour, and then 
pleads in her own Juſtification, ** that ſhe 
had no mind to reſtrain the Liberty of her 
„Daughters, nor to ſhew any Diſirut of 
them.“ Again 1, If a Son ſhould ſee his 


Father ready to throw himſelf out of the 


Window, either in a fit of Frenzy, or be- 
«« cauſe he is troubled in Mind; he would 
„do well to chain him, if he could not re- 
** ſtrain him otherwiſe. If a Queen ſhould 
« fall into the Water, any Footman that 
** ſhould get her out of it, either by embra- 
** cing her, or taking her by the Hair ||, tho' 
he ſhould pluck off above one half of it, 
* would do a very Action; ſhe would 
not certainly complain of his want of Re- 


** ſpe to her. If any one ſhould ſuffer a 


Crit. Dia. p. 24 


NOTES. 


ſhould make a bad uſe of their 


% Lady finely dreſs'd to fall into a Precipice, 
” would it not be a very fooliſh Excuſs to 
„ ſay, that it had not been poſſible - to If 
„ her without ſpoiling her Ri 2 
4 Head-dreſs?”” And to name no more®, 
„To have regard to the Pree-Will of a4 
Man, and carefully to abſtain from laying 
“any reſtraint upon his Inclination, when he 
« is going to loſe his Innocence for ever, to 
Abe eternally damn'd, can you call that a 
« lawful Obſervation of the Laws of Liberty? 
* You would be leſs unreaſonable if you 
„% would fay to a Man who gets a Fall near 
«* you, and breaks his Leg, bat which bin- 
« der'd us from preventing your Fall 
te wers afrai 


In all which this Auther evidently miſtakes 


the Caſe, by comparing the D of Bree. 


Thus 2, Chiiſlina was taken out of s Lake at Stockholme? 


p- 2497. 
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| VII. From the ſame Principles we may ſolve that ſtrong Objec- 
don r fer. tion of Epicurus againſt Providence, which Lactantius enforces in his 
curus pro- Book De Ira Dei . and, as ſome think, does not ſufficientl an- 
poſes which ſwer. It ſtands thus: Either God is willing to remove Evils, 
of Impotence © and not able, or able and not willing, or neither able nor wil- 


if he was not « ling. If he be willing and not able, he is impotent, which can- 
Envy, ir he © not be apply'd to the Deity: If he be able and not willing, he 
was able to © is envious; which is equally inconſiſtent wich the Nature of 
_ TemoveEvi!8« God. If he be neither willing nor able, he is beth envious and 
« impotent, and conſequently no God. If he be both willing 
„ and able, which is the only thing that anſwers to the Notion 
| of a God, from whence come Evils? Or why does he not re- 
: © move them? 4 Foo 20 To ind db ee, 

Tis 2 Con- VIII. We muſt take the third of thoſe four Branches of his 
that all E- puzling Argument; viz. That God neither will nor, can remove E- 
vils * vils. (1 10.) Yet we deny the Conſequence. He is neither to be e- 
from crez. ſteemed Envious nor Impotent, becauſe he does not work Contra- 
ECE e dictions: 
ings: God TY Wy he. $i: 0 I (a1 

1s not im- f * 6 . ü ? 
potent, ther efore becauſe he does not remove them. 


3 


NOTES. 


Nil (for that is the only thing, as we have himſelf. And with reſpect to the Publick, he 
prov'd, that can prevent the abuſe of it) would be far mote unreaſonable who ſhould- 
which Vill has been ſhewn to be the very |defire the abſence of this Liberty, becauſe 
Life and Soul of Man; to ſuch mere trifles as | of its frequent abuſe, than he who ſhould 
tearing his Hair, or diſcompoſing his Habit : | wiſh. that there were no ſuch things as Fire, 
Whereas, from the foregoing account of the | Wind, or Water, in the World, uſe. ſo 
ineſtimable Worth of Li to each Indivi- [many Men, Houſes, and Ships are deſtroy' d by 
/ _ dual, and the many Advantages that ariſe in them. —As the reſt of Bay/e's elaborate Similes 
common, even from the abuſe of it, it plain-Jare founded on the fame Mifrepreſentation, 
ly appears, that to abridge, or which is the one hint of this kind is, I think, enough to 
very ſame, to deprive a. Man of Liberty for [invalidate them. | 
fear he ſhould abuſe it, would, in regard to | (t to.) Leibnitz would rather fay, that 
him; be juſt as good as to knock him on the] God could take them away, but he was 
Head for fear he ſhould: maim- or divfigure” not willing to do it abſolutely ; and for a 
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Of Moral Evil. | | 28, .''Þþ 
dictions: But it is 4 Contradict ion that all Evils ſhould be remo- | 3 
ved, without removing the Whole Univerſe; which would be the 
greateſt of all Evils. For ſome kind of Evik adhere (as 'we have 
often declared) to the very Natures of things, and cannot be remo—ꝛ 
ved while any created Nature continues. For when a Cirele is once 
made, all the Lines drawn from the Centre to the Circumference; . 
muſt neceſſarily be equal; neither is God impotent becauſe he cang- 
not make them unequal while it continues to be a. Circle: In like : 

manner, when he has made a Creature, he muſt neceſſarily tolerate - 
the Evil of Imperfection in it, which is as eſſential to ir as an 
Equality of the Radij is to the Circle. When cherefore Matter, 

Motion and Free-Will are conſtituted, he muſt neceſſarily permit 

Corruption of things, and the abuſe of Liberty, or ſomething ; 

worſe. . For theſe cannot be ſeparated (as was ſhewn) without. a 

Contradiftion. God therefore is no more impotent becauſe he can- | 

not remove theſe Evils from things while the things themſelves re- 5 

main, than bepauſe he cannot ſeparate an Equality of the Radijiji 

from a Circle. The Conſequence then is falſe which charges God | 

with Impotence becauſe he cannot remove Evils. e 
IX. Neither is that Aſſertion leſs falſe which attributes it to Enyy God alu 

that he will not. For he that always wills the beſt, and the leaſt fag cr R. 
of many Evils, is abſolutely Good, and the fartheſt from Envy: and vile, nd 
we have ſhewn that this is the Caſe with reſpe& to God, Man ene | 

| _ 6 


ron, ũ ⅛œůũãů- . 


1 


— 


« very good reaſon, becauſe he ſhould have. cit ut etiam Deum cognoſcamus & eam 
taken away the Good at the ſame time, and | © cognitionem, immiortalitatem _ aff 3 . 
_ © becauſe he ſhould have taken away more| & quod eſt ſummum Bonum. kagge ai pri- 

« Good than Exil + __ | *« us malum agnoverimus, nec poterimus ag - bw” 

The Anſwer of LaRantii is as follows. % De- noſcere Bonum, ſed hoc non videt Hin- 

** us poteſt quiequid volt, & imbecillitas vel“ 74, nec alius quiſquam, fi tollantur mala 

« invidia-in Deo fulla eft : poteſt igitur ma-“ tolli pariter Sapientiam, nec ulla in ho- 3 

„ latollere, ſed non vult, nec ideo tamen in- |* mine remanere virtutis veſtigia, cujus ratio . 
vidus eſt, id circo enim non tollit quia ſa- “ in ſuſtinenda & and ee a cerbi- . — 
pientiam (ſicut edocui) ſimul tribuit, & plus Ii: tate conſiſtit· Itaque propter exiguam com- 1 | 
« eſt boni ac jucunditatis in ſapientia, quam & pendium ſublatorum malorum, maxima & 
in malis moleſtie ; ſapientia enim + fa-| © vero & proprio nobis bong careremus: 
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296 2 98 Of. Mort Evil. 

5 Perſon had bis Choice either to aboliſh or not to aboliſh Evil, he 
would be malicious if he did not aboliſh it. But when the choice 
is between this and a greater Evil, he that chooſes the leſs is far 
from being malicious. The Divine Goodneſs therefore reduces God 
to this Difficulty, that he muſt chooſe to make either no Creature at 

all, or an imperfe&t one; either no fuch thing as Matter and Mo- 
tion, or tolerate Contrariety and Corruption in things; either no 
free Agent, or admit a Power of ſinning. He muſt neceſſarily have 
choſen one of theſe, and tis eaſy to ſay whether of them was more 
directly oppoſite to Envy. 


God could X. To ſpeak my Thoughts, 1 dare confidently, bur with Reye- 
—_ rence, pronounce, that God would nei her have been infinitely p 


be infinitely erful nor good, if he could not have made any thing which we call 
—_ , i Evil. For there are ſome things P oſſible which are not r 
able to crete with each other, pe: Fl LW and murually deſtructive, i. 

aa eta Feng ee 
Creatures, e, now wou ite W ce could not do 
— chingsthatall that is poſſible? Nor would it be less! injurious to his. Goodneſs to 
8 be unwilling, for by this means his Power muſt lie idle and ne- 
ther; . e. ver effect any thing at all; ſince nothing can be ſimply Good and 
ee vor exempt from all manner of Evil, but God himſelf. If therefore 
— the Divine Goedneſs had dend Exiſtence to created Beings, on ac- 


bad been , count of the concomitant Evils, he might really have been eſteem- 


contented 


Fimſelf and ed Envious, ſince he had allow'd none to exiſt beſide himfelf, and 2 


deny d Exi- While he refuſed to admit of any kind of Evil, he would have re- 
my = jected all the Good. Thus vaniſhes this Herculean Argument, which 
80 Anduced the Epicurrans to diſcard the good DER, and the Maniche- 
unt to ſubſtitute an Evil one. 

Epicarss XI. Epicurus then is both a Deceiver and deceived himſelf, 
is deceived When from the preſent Evils he concludes againſt the Omnipotence 
who en- and Goodneſs 5 the Deity. Whereas on the contrary God would 
I neither have been powerful nor Good if he had not tolerated E- 
bute im. Yils, From a competition -or (if we may be allow'd the expreſſion) 
— a Calis of r Anita, i. „ on Goodneſs, ils ne- 


to the Dei- - ; | ceſſarily 
ty, when 85 82 


he ought to have- inſerr'd SE el Power _—_ Gund 


ceſſarily ariſe, Theſe Attributes amicably conſpire together, and yet 
_ reſtrain and limit each other. There is a kind of Struggle and Op- 
poſition between them, whereof the Evils in Nature bear the Sha- 
dow and Reſemblance. Here then, and no where elſe, may we find 
the Primary and moſt certain Riſe and Origin of Evils; and here 
only muſt we look for that celebrated Principle of the Antients 
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AP PEN D IX. 


Concerning the Divine Lams. 


ſ 


# 


W hy God made Laws when be knew that they 
Would not be obſer#d. 


The Divine I. HE Divine Laws are either thoſe which God has implan- 
Laws are ei. ted in the Nature of every Being, or thoſe which he has 
publiſh'd to Mankind in a particular manner, by certain 
8 4. 5 ers choſen and ſent for = ones For fince a 
Law is the Will of a ſuperior ſufficient omulg'd to an Inferior, 
and attended with 725 . Eg — 2 3 'tis 
plain that God may be conceivd to have made this Declaration of 
his Will to his Creatures two Ways: Firſt, by giving them ſuch a a 
Nature as requires that ſome.things be done, and others avoided, in 
order to its Preſer vation: thoſe things which are made known to us 
in this manner, are commanded or forbidden, we ſay, by the Law 
of Nature: and that Law which thus diſcovers itſelf to our Under- 


ſtanding 


or poſitive 


8 
5 


gt 
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derſtanding we look upen as the Will of God promulg'd to his Crea- 2 
tures: For we are very certain that God, according to his Goodneſs, 
wills the Good and Preſervaticn of all things which he himſelf has 
made, as far as is poſſible: and conſequently hates any thing that is 
hurtful to the Creature, 7 „ d 
II. Now it muſt be obſerv'd that theſe natural Laws are either Particular 
Univerſal or Particular; and tis fit the particular ones ſhould. give ee, 
way to the more. Univerſal, and thoſe of leſs Moment to the more to more ge- 
important. For inſtance, tis of the Nature of Body that it be capa- ga ones, | 
ble of Motion, that it be ſtopp'd and broken in Pieces by meeting 1 
with others in Motion, and this is the Lui verſal Law of Bodies. But — 2g 
it is of the Nature of an Animal to preſerve itſelf, and uſe its utmoſt ,, 
Endeavour that the Parts of its Body be not ſeparated or diſſolv d, 
and this is the particular Law of Animals. „ 
Now ſince theſe Laws are ſometimes inconſiſtent, it is reaſonable 
that the latter, as being a particular one, and of leſs Conſequence, 
ſhould yield to the former: and this is evidently the Will of God. 
If it be aſk'd, Why did God make Laws which in ſome reſpect inter- 
fere with one another? I anſwer, as before, That this could not be 
avoided without a greater Evil: Since therefore of two Evils the. 
leſs is to be choſen, God will'd that particular Laws, and thoſe of 
leſs conſequence, ſhould give place to the more Univerſal and thoſe 
of greater Importance, rather than remove that Inconſiſtency, for 
there ariſes fe nconvenience to Nature from thence. | 
III. Ihe ſame muſt be. ſaid of thoſe Laws which relate to Mora- The ame 
licy. Tis the Univerſal Law of Free Agents, that they ſhall pleaſe e ſaid 
themſelves by Election, but there are ſome things eligible which may which relate 
be e to ſome particular Beings. Now it is better, as was 10 the moral 
faid before, that Particulars be injur'd, than chat the Univerſal Law — 
of Free Agents be violated. We muſt ſuppoſe then that God wille 
this as the leſs Evil of the two. Men are permitted therefore to a- 
buſe their Free-Will, and it is neceflary that God ſhould tolerate ei- 
ther this Inconvenience or a greater. But it is not at all neceſſary 
that Man ſhould make an Evil Choice; therefore he alone is faulty ; 
for it proceeds from his Act that God is reduced to a neceſſity of choo- 


ſing the leaſt among many Evils. 
N g 22 IV. From 
222 
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IV. From hence it appears that all the Laws of Nature are always 
Why God 1: obſerw d according to the Will and Intent of God. For he will'd that 
gry withSin- the Particular ſhould give place to the General ones, and that Man 
ners, 91 ſhould fin rather than be driven from Sin by force. You'll ſay, Why 
always done. then is he angry at Sinners, ſince nothing is done againſt his Will? I 
anſwer: When Anger is attributed to God, 'tis after the manner of 

Men +; whereas it is order'd and effected by the very Nature and 
Conſtitution of things, that whoever does any thing in oppoſition to 

any Law of Nature, tho! it be a particular one, ſhall bring ſome In- 
convenience upon himſelf. By which contrivance God has taken care 

that the very leaſt Law ſhould not be violated raſhly and without 
Neceſſity. When an Offender therefore, who willingly breaks a par- 

ticular Law, brings certain Miſery upon himſelf, God who wiſely 

coupled theſe together is ſaid to be angry: Becauſe a Man in Anger 

would not take any other or more effectual Revenge on the Perſon that 

provok'd him; and the Evil which naturally attends a bad Election, 

is to be eſteem'd a Puniſhment inflicted as it were by an Angry. 

God may al V. As to the ſecond ſort of Divine Laws, viz. the Poſitive ; tis 
the Laws of Certain, that God, who is the Author of Nature and eſtabliſh'd the 


— Laus of it, can either alter them or add to them when he ſees it pro- 


rance that he — Neither does he want Means whenever he pleafes, to affure 
intends to do ind that he will do it. When therefore we find any Altera- 


4 — tion in the Laws of Nature, we may from hence conclude that God 


five Laws, demands our Attention. And hereupon we eſteem the Promulga- 
-— "yi tion of a new Law recommended to us by this Token, to be 
an authentic Declaration of the Will of God. In this man- 
ner were the Moſaic and Evangelic Laws eſtabliſhed ; viz. by Mi- 

racles. | : | £5 
Laws VI. But it is uſually aſk'd, Why did God eſtabliſh and promulge 


are the 


arc exe £ thoſe Laws which he knew Men would not obſerve? Ir muſt be 


informing anſwer'd, That theſe Laws are Means of acquainting Free * 5 
oice 
of 


Free-A> with what is expedient for them, and of moving them to the 
gents of | | 
what is ) f | 


uſeful or prejudicial to them. 


- 


+ See Chap. 1. $. 3. par. 10. an! Note E. 
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of it, Neither does their Nature admit of any that are more effica- 


cious: for it is ſuch as muſt be perſuaded and not compell'd, Not- 


withſtanding therefore God knew that his Laws would not be ob- 
ſery'd by alf yet he propoſes them to all, for by this Means a great 
many learn their true Intereſt, thankfully embrace the Laws and o- 
bey them; and the reſt are no worſe for them, fince they would be 
involv'd in the ſame Evils which they feel from the Sanction of the 
Laws, and perhaps greater, cho theſe Laws had never been. ($349 

; 8 4 
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NOTES. 

(111) Tis a very uſeful Obſervation which 
our Author makes in this place, and illuſtrates 
in the following Section, par. 3. viz. that the 
Divine Laws n thoſe of the Chriſtian 
Diſpenſation) are chiefly Dec/arations of the na- 
tural and neceſſary Effects of Sin, or Direfions 
and Means to avoid them; which neceſſary 
Effects are conceived to be the real Sanctian 
of theſe Laws. Conſequently theſe Laws can- 
not properly bring us into a worſe State than 
we Man ry, Af been in without them. 
They do not introduce a new Train of arbi- 
trary and additional Evils, but on the con- 
trary are deſign'd in pure Goodneſs to lefſen 
the Number of the old ones,—to forewarn us 
of the natural Conſequences of our own Acts 
and Habits, and prevent thoſe Moral Evils 
to which we are expoſed by the very conſti- 
| tution of our Being, -which the univerſal 

Law of Liberty makes it poſſible for us to in- 
cur, and impoſſible for God to hinder, by any 
other means, as has been ſhewn above. Far- 
ther; this Notion, that moſt of the Miſery 
both in this World and the next, is the nece/* 
fary Conſequence of ſinful Actions, according to 
the fix'd Laws of Nature, rather than any po- 
ſiti ve Puniſhment immediately inflited by the 
Deity, will, I am apt to chink, have the grea- 
teſt Influence on moſt Men to deter them from 
ſuch Actions. I am ſure I find myſelf more 
deeply affected with this Reflection, that Mi- 
ſery will follow af Courſe upon ſome certain 


Practices, and that by indulging them, I na- 
turally and neceſſarily deſtroy niyſelf, than I 
ſhould be by a Proſpect of the very ſame De- 
gree of Pain threatned as. a Puniſhment for 
uch Practices. And the Reaſon of this is e- 


may poſſibly be remitted: but the former 
leaves no room for Hope. Again, A due 


= - gp in this World muſt be of dur own 

Ing, and that diſordered, evil Affections, 
irregular and perverſe Habits, &c. will con- 
ſtitute the greateſt part of our Hell in the next, 
(which might be ſhewn in the ſame manner as 
was hinted concerning virtuous Habits, in. 
Note 103. but is render'd unneceſſary by the 
Authors there mention'd.) This Doctrine, I 


diſcover the weakneſs of all ſuch pretences to 


Confidence in what any other has done or 
. —— 9 — what we do our- 
ves purely by way operatum. i. e. as 
ultimately relying on the fave 
ny Duty, and not uſing and applying it as a 
means to. ſome farther End, v. g. on Prayer, 
as the 7 of the Lips, on the _ 
ment as a Charm, on Repentance as a ſimple 
Act entitling us to Happineſs, c. In — 
of any thing which does not enter the Heart 
and improve the Temper. If Heaven be not 


vident: I am apt ſtill to hope that the latter 


attention to this Doctrine, that all our maat* 


fay, if rightly underſtood and apply d, would 
Salvation as are built upon the bare Belief La of 


Diſcharge of 4 


ſo much the Reward of Religion, as the 16. 
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granting that ſome who tranſgreſs the Laws meet with greater and | 


more Inconveniencies than they would have done without them, tis 


better that ſome ſhould ſuffer Inconveniencies thro' their own fault, 
than that all ſhould be deprived of the Benefit of the Divine Laws 
God therefore, out of infinite Goodneſs, which is always inclined to 


the beſt, promulg'd thoſe Laws which he knew 


not obſerye, 


Men would 


NOTES. 


tural Conſequence of a Religious Frame of Mind, 


and vice verſa ; then how abſurd is it for us 


- Who are aſpiring after that State, to ſtop by 


the way, to reſt in any particular Acts of Re- 
ligion as arbitrary Inſtitutions procuring, and 
as it were purchaſing it for us, inſtead of u- 


this frame of Mind in us, as proper Helps 
and Aſſiſlances enabling us to acquire this Hea- 
venly Temper ? And on the Side, how 
vain muſt be aur Hopes of eſcaping Hell by 
any ſuch Methods as theſe, if we ſtill carry our 
Hell within us. See par. 11. of the follow- 


-ments to. work out our Salvation, by producing 


fing them as, what they really are, fit Inſtru- | ing Section. 
N 


"SSC" 
Concerning Divine Rewards, and Puniſhments. 


I. IT was proper to ſay ſomething concerning theſe, ſince Puniſh- _ . 
ment 1 Evil, viz. Pain, Dipp bm of Appetite, a, — 
or Damage annex d to a wrong Choice, by a Foreſight whereof we Evil connec- 
might be deterr'd from making a wrong Choice. in theſe conſiſts —— Ml 
the Power and Efficacy of Laws, nor would they be of any force Choice. 
without them. Now Good or Evil, i. e. Rewards and Puniſh- - 
ments, may be annex d, either by Nature, or by Laws of poſi- 
tive Inſtitution | 3 Kat | 
II. As to Nature, all Evil is 5 to it, 1. e. interrupts its g. iI ic vo- 
Courſe: Evil therefore proceeds from ſome Violence done to Nature, lence done 
and that which offers Violence muſt neceſſarily ſuffer it; for every j Nature ; 
natural Action has Re-action join d with ir. According to the Laws tural Adlon 
of Mechaniſm then Evil done to another is for the moſt part re- aste. action 
pair'd with Evil to the Doer, i. e. with Puniſhment. By which dene tber, 
iece of Machinery or Contrivance, God has manifeſted both his therefore he 
iſdom and Goodneſs. For by this means he has taken effectual Vio does 
Care that none ſhould tranſgreſs the Laws of Nature without Pu- muſt necen;- 
niſhment, or offer unneceſſary Violence to the Appetites of others; "ily ſuffer 
or if it were neceffary to offer it, yet that it ſhould not be without I © 
ſome Inconvenience to him that does offer it. For it is better that a may fin 
Creature ſhould be able to provide for its own Safety with ſome In- without Pa- 


conveniencies, 


Pd 


\ 
- \ 
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conveniencies, than that it ſhould be at Liberty to offer needleſs Vio- 
lence to others, and the Laws belonging to their particular Nature 
be broken to no manner of end: For by that means there would 
1 be more Evils in Nature than there are at preſent, and they would 
be multiply'd. unneceſſarily. Hence it appears how worthy it is of 
God to have framed the Nature of things in ſuch a manner, that 
from the very Conſtitution of them, the Intemperate, Injurious, the 
Thief, Robber, Adulterer, Proud, Envious, Cc. ſhould have ſome- 
thing to dread. If any one aſk, why there are not fuch Puniſhments 
as might effectually imprint a lively ſenſe upon our Minds, and 
thereby totally reſtrain us from a wrong Choice? I anſwer : A 
greater Evil muſt not be done on account of a leſs; but if the Pu- 
niſhments and Dread of them were increas'd to ſuch'a Degree, as to 
be ſufficient to prevent all kind of Evil, they themſelves would be 
the greateſt of all Evils, and the dread of them would more deeply 
affect, and be a greater Afflition to the Minds of Men, even of 
thoſe who would not do amiſs, than the Evils themſelves are, for 
the Prevention of which theſe Puniſhments are propoſed by God. 
It was therefore fit that there ſhould be ſome meaſure in Puniſh- 
ments; viz. leſt by being always preſent to the Minds of Mortals, 
they ſhould prove a greater Prejudice to our Eaſe and Happineſs, _ 
3 | than thoſe very Evils which are prohibited under the Penalty of them 
"Pg. would be, were we. forced to undergo them. A 
'F 2 III. As to the Puniſhments which God has affix d by way of Sanction 
— yg to poſiti ve Laws, we muſt affirm, that they are to be eſteem'd as Ad- 
with the Pu- monitions and Notices of the Miſchiefs conſequent upon evil Elec- 
niſhments tions, rather than that God himſelf will immediately inflict them. 
depravd E- Natural Conſcience is for the moſt part ſufficiently, able to inform us 
lettions from what is Good and what is Evil: but it was impoſſible for Nature 
ya! 4p to acquaint us with all the Conſequences which attend our Actions in 
cher than in- an infinite Train and Continuance of things. Now, leſt we ſhould 
dien new be involv'd in Evils unawares, and contrary to our Expectations, God 
al has inform'd us by poſitive Laws what our Condition muſt be if we 
will indulge ourſelves in Evil Elections. And has promulg'd them 
by way of Puniſbments denounc'd, rather than by ſimple repos 
| | that 
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unt they might aner mars deeply: into our Minds, andioblige vr 


take care of ourſelves. 

IV. But if there be any thing which is no. reducible to this bn vide 
and ſeems to prove an immediate” Inflittion. by the Deity, neither is erte and 
that done without Reaſon. For it is fit that God ſhauld remove that puniſhmants 
Being out of the World which cannot be made conſiſtent with the prevents 
Good of the Univerſe: and reform that by Chaſtiſement which Ster Evil. 
would otherwiſe, thro its irregular, Motion, prove offenſite to the 
Author, and all about it. Puniſhments then are annex d to Evil E- 
lections, in order to prevent them, and inflicted to correct and amend 
the Offenders, or to others from the like Offences. If therefore 
the Appointment and Infliction of Puniſhments prevent greater Evils | 
than they are themſelves; it follows pms _ choſen the dewer | | 
Part in eſtabliſhing and exacting chem. 5 law aly .» 8 

V. It may be aſk d, how this can e 
the Wicked, which the Chriſtian Religion declares to be Eternal. For the firtplace, 
in the firſt place, tis plain that they are not-inflicted-cither-to reform pon 
the Guilty (fo? there is no room for Reformation in Hell) or to deter wick eternal 
others from the like Guilt: for Sin will be at an end, and the very dre rm 
poſſibility of ſinning taken away befere they ſhall be infliced..; They Lem 4575 Z 
can neither be of uſe to the Dead therefore, nor to the-Livieg ;1 for rides Fi. s 
they are kept ſecret while they might be of any uſe. Coniequentiy dung . 
hin ſeems to be ſome other end of theſe Puniſhments, viz. to make of being a 
Satisfaction to the Divine — for the __y and Aﬀrone Ne 3 
ro his Majeſty. Iz use 

VI. Secondly, Theſe Eternal 2 appear to be not very As is 4d 
greeable to the Divine OEconomy in another reſpe&t. For it is to be in the &- 
obſerv d that God has framed all thin s, and diſpoſed them in ſuch a n place, 
manner, that nothing can repent of its having been made by him : — cad 
for when it is come to this, that its Miſery exceeds its Pleaſure, the be eternal, 
Being periſhes, and is withdrawn from both. Not to exif there- — | 
fore, or not to perceive any means of Relief, is the very worſt Con- to Good. 
dition, as was thewn before 5 Us violent _ not only deſtroys 8 


have crea- 
ted all things 
A in ſuch a 
n . | manger hat ning might repent of i we created. 
r WA be ee ns | 
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' the Sendery; but: takes away the Senſe itſelf 5: che Divine: Goodags 
providing that -no Creature ſhould be worſe by its Exiſtence than if 
it had not exiſted. And as far as appears, chinking Beings ought to 
be dealt with after the fame manner, wiz. When Pain, Sorrow. Fe car, 
Anxiety, and the teſt of the Faſſions and Affections increaſe to 16- 

great à Degree that the Mind receives more Evil than Good from 
c ſtthe Senſe of its Exiſtence, tis reaſonable that the Exceſs of theſe 
* ſhould extinguiſh Thought itſelf, as che Enceſs of bodily Pains de- 
ſtroys the Senſe: Otherwiſe theſe miſerable Beings ſeem to receive no 
Benefit from God, ſince Providence: has reduced them to a State wore: 
than that Non-exiftenct in which it found them * Neither does it 
ſeem a ſufficient Vindication of the Divine Goodneſs, to ſay, that 
this befalls chem thro their own Fault, for it is hardly agreeable to 
Goodneſs to have placed any Being in: that State which was obno- 
kious to ſuch exceſſive Miſery: For who would chooſe Exiſtence atten - 
ded with a danger that ſo very much overballances it? He is not 
a wiſe Man that expoſes all his Eſtate to hazard, nor a good Nn 
1 that obliges any one to do it. 
3 "Tis ask d, VII. 3ah. — is perpetual moſt have a natura and e 
5 thirdly, how Cauſe; for a perpetual Miracle is not to be expected. If therefore 
Paniſhments the Puniſhments of the Wicked be eternal, it ſeems neceſſary for 
without a theſe Puniſhments to ariſe from che Laws and Conſtitution! of Na- 
natural cauſe. ture. For it is ſcarce * a State of ere ſhould 
be perpetual. I have pr ſe ctions at len leſt I 
ſhould ſeem to have line them re of their Piticule, 
hrs £ | > ; 914.315 © 
(7 ) Rs 9 77000 15 11 ani = vnn. As 
mores. 
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a” The chief of thoſe PS fant. nag # lager, 58 the Re Polanic See rn 

to oppoſe the ſtrict, abſolute Eternity of Hell- | alſo Fabricti, DeleBus noting. ec. C 4 
Torments, are A p. Ti, Iotſon, T. Burnet, 4. pr 720. Concerning ſome P in the P 
Statu Mort. Chino. -p. 290, Sr. J. "Swindon \ mix, K. Wan e677 

in the Appendix to his Book on Hell. The "a. of thoſe who have particularly in in- 
Author of the Annotations on Lux Orientalis, fiſted on the Defence 8 it are A-B er 
p. 73, 74. S. Collier in his Impartial Enguiry, Jenin, Fiddes, Too, Love , Sherlock on Pro- 
p. 105, Ec. and his Eſſay on Reveal d Reli ur vidence, Ch. 2. Diſcourſe concerning the 


p. 142, Cc. Whitby Appendix to the 2d ae ni of good Men * TN oj 


> See Match. 26. 24. and Mark 14. 21. 1 ö * 
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vin. As tojthe frttObj on, L anſwet: Tc appears from TY 
of Nature, 401 there 5 155 Future Puniſhments but not "oe t theſe irt 83 
r 


ſhall be Erernal.; we muſt not therefore enquire of Naw 13233 
why they are inflicted; for they belong to teveal d Religion, by which nihments 


they are denounced: chat is, there may be a Reaſon for them, but by: are- made 

as is beyond the mere natural Sagacity of Man to diſcover. Now we un dy Nee 
find many things of this kind in Nature; it does not therefore follow, reg ao ; 
becauſe the Goodneſs of God has reveal'd to us that the Puniſhment of * 

the Wicked ſhalt endure for ever, that he is alſo. obliged to reveal why therefore 
and how that comes to paſs. For perhaps it may be above the Power owes. bu 
of our ae preſent ſtate of Things. A 


ſo: for perhaps the Reaſcn is above our Comprehenſion. 


IX. 1384 Who will undertake to. ſhew that the Eternal er 
niſhment of the Wicked has no T 207750 ie towards — good 15 the Pu- 


may be of uſe 
ſcarce could any other more effectual means be found. out to. make to 8 Good. 


the Bleſſed approve themſelves in their Choice conformed to the. Ni- 
vine Will, and perſevere therein, than the continual Con aden ＋ F 
thoſe miſerable Beings who haye done-otherwiſe, Election is mattes 
of e 1 5 to be excited or prevented by ocher means than 
F 11 qe net 


. 
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NOTES. 


the Wicked, Gr Rymer, Part it. Chap 7. | Probation, which, for ought we me may 
Nich s Conference with a Theiſt, Part 3. p. 309, | be extended beyond this ifs, tho' we Chri- 
Sc. Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol.  Þ t, c. ſtians have no reaſon to expe any farther 
8v0. and Diſcourſe 22d. p.435, vol: of |. ** | 
his Works, Fol. Patrick, 222 if Chriftia- Stott's Chri inan Life, $00. zd Vol. p· 
nity, Part 2d, Bates on the Exi Hence of Gad, 351.5 
Oc. Ch. 12. - Something. of this: kind, I humbly. appre- 1 
(113) See A-Bp. -Dawes's. Serm. 5. p. 73, hend, muſt be conceiv'd as: the Reaſon for 
Zc. or Note 108. Or it may be for the per- Hell-Torments, in order to make them conſi- 
petual Benefit and Improvement of ſome other] ſtent with Goodneſs f, whatever we 
Syltems z ſee the latter end of Note 106. Or] ſuppoſe the Nature of m_ Torments to be z 
perhaps for a ſtanding Monument and Warning| of which below. | a 
to the * World * their state of Ty OI 


IE | Þ+ See Note 23. 
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=D a Repreſentation of Good or Evil to the Underſtanding, Since there- 
fore God has undertaken to conduct and preſerve an almoſt infinite 

Multitude of thinking Beings to all Eternity, thro'. all the Changes 
and Succeſſions of things, in as great a degree of Happineſs as, poſ- 
ſible, without Violence done to Elections; where is the Wonder if he 
leave a few to the Miſery which they brought upon themſelves there- 
by to give the reſt a Warning how much they ought to ſtand upon 
Weir guard againſt the like? There's no neceſſity therefore to attri- 
| bute eternal Puniſhment to the Divine Vengeance (nor is there proper- 
ly any ſuch thing in God, but it is aſcribed to him, as other human 
Paſſions are in condeſcention to our Capacity.) For ſince theſe Puniſh- 
ments may be conceiv'd to promote the good of the whole, they 
may ariſe from the Goodneſs, and not the Vengeance of the Deity. 
THe fe. X. As to the ſecond Objection, The Matter is yet in debate, whe- 
cond "tis re. ther it were better to be miſerable than not to be at all, and there are 
ply'd, tht Arguments on both Sides. (114.) Tis manifeſt, that what the Ob- 
yet in debate jection mentions, viz. thoſe  Evils which overballance the Deſire and 
whether it is Happineſs of Liſz, put an end to Life itſelf, and that ſuch. Objects as 
-miſcrable are hurtful to the Senfe at length deſtroy it. The ſame ſeems to hold 
or not to be good in thinking Subſtances, vi. thoſe things which affect the Mind to 
Miſery FM & higher Degree than it is able to bear, may in like manner put an 
Damned may end to it, For they may be ſuppoſed either to drive us to Madneſs, 
be ke that or ſo far to diſorder the thinking Faculty, as to make us think of 
nothing at all. Who can tell then whether the Puniſhment of the 
Wicked may not lead them into a kind of Phrenſie and Madneſs; 
Thus they may indeed be very miſerable, and become a ſad Spectacle 
to others; they may be ſenſible of their Miſery alſo, and ſtrive againſt 


NOTES. 


(114) A moſt elaborate Diſputation on we ſtion in the ſame Senſe, he had no great occaſion 
Subject may be ſeen in Bp. Bardow's Remains, | to ſtart it. Nay the Queſtion will be about an 
p. 470, c. But our Author, in the laſt Sub- | abſolute 1 if any Miſery which o- 
ſet. of his Book, par. 5, c. very reaſonably | verballances the Happineſs of Life do ipso facto 

ants, That Nen exiſtence becomes preferable io] put an end to Life, as our Author maintains 

xiflence whenever the Sum of Miſery. exceeds that | in this very Paragraph: Concerning which 
of Happine/s, and Evil becomes predominant in| Notion ſee Note. 55. | 
the whole ; and therefore, if he takes this Que- | 
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ir with all their Power, but while they don't obſerve or believe that 


it is founded in perverſe Ele d ion, they may hug themſelves in the 
Cauſe the Effects whereof they abhor ; being ſtill wiſe in their own 


Opinion, and as it were pleaſing themſelves in their Miſery, 

Thus, the more they labour under it, the more they embrace the 
Cauſe of it, and thereby become their own hindrance from ever ger- 
ting free; and will not ſuffer themſelves to be any thing but what 


they are. This we fee done daily by mad and - frantic Perſons, and 
reckon. it a part of their Unhappineſs. The Divine Goodneſs there- 


fore is not to be charg'd with Cruelty for ng them continue in 
that Exiſtence, tho' it be very miſerable, when they themſelves will 


not have it remov'd: or for not altering their Condition, which they 


utterly refuſe to have alter d. Tis better for them indeed not to be 


than to be; but only in the Opinion of wiſe Men, to which they. do 
not aſſent. For they indulge themſelves in their obſtinate Election, 
and tho every way ſurrounded and oppreſſed with Woes, yet will they 
not alter what they have once embraced. We have frequent exam- 
ples in this Life reſembling this kind of Obſtinacy. 2 em diTg 
XI. We ſee perverſe People voluntarily undergoing Pains, Afflic- 
tions, Torments, and even Death itſelf, rather than repent of their 


— 


Reſolution and change what they have once determin'd in their Mind. 


Nor is it uncommon for ſome to indulge,” and in a manner pleaſe 
themſelves in their very Miſeries. Thus the ſorrowful love all ſuch 
things as aggravate and foment their Grief: and in like manner the 
Envious, the Angry, the Ambitious, the Deſpairing : not that they 
are inſenſible of Uneaſineſs under theſe Paſſions, or don't believe them- 
ſelves to be miſerable; but becauſe they had rather have that Miſery 
fo long as they enjoy their Choice, than want it and them too; or at 
leaſt they can perſiſt in it, becauſe they do not obſerve that this Mi- 
ſery ariſes from thence. When therefore the Wicked obſtinately op- 
poſe themſelves to God, and refuſe to make their Elections conforma- 
ble to his Will, they take delight perhaps in that very Oppoſition : to 
hate Gcd, to diſobey his Commands, and ſtrive againſt him with all 
their Power, is pleaſing to them; and tho' they ſee themſelves over- 
whelm'd with innumerable Evils, yet they had rather endure them all 
than repent. As Men that are deſperately in Love, ambitious, en- 
vious, choofe to bear Torments, loſs of Eſtate, and hazard of 2 
| EY | ah 


The Damned 


chooſe their 

miſerable _ , 

State, 0 Lo- = 
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rather than lay aſide theſe. fooliſh and bewitching Affections. We 


may eaſily conceive then how the. Wicked in may be in very 


great Miſery upon the increaſe of their Obſtinacy and Folly, and yer 


8 be freed from them. All ſee and exclaim againſt the 
Folly, Miſery, and Madneſs of thoſe Men who ſpend their Eſtate in 
Vice, impair their Health, and bring on an untimely Death; who 
involve themſelves in Labours, Dangers, Deaths; and for no other 
| perſiſt in this, and their 
Obſtinacy increaſes with their Evils. Theſe are ſome Preludes of the 
Miſery. of the Damned, and from hence we may underſtand that theſe 


Perſons are extremely miſerable, and yet will not be ſet at Liber- 


ty. (1 15.) 


It may be objected, chat theſe miſerable Beings may receive ſome 
kind of Pleaſure from their Elections. But we place Felicity not bare- 


ly in the AF of coo 


ing, but much more in the Enjoyment of the Ob- 
jedi s choſen, The more obſtinately therefore any one chooſes abſurd 
and impoſſible things, the more miſerable will he be when fruſtrated 


af 


NOTES. 


(115.).From hence likewiſe we may under. 
ſtand what a natural, abſolute, and indiſpenſi 
ble Neceſſity there is for watching over all our. 
Habits, Affectians, Appetites, &c. for curbing 
our Paſſions, and correcting our Deſires by 
Reaſen ; for taking a ſtrict and conſtant care 
that theſe be neither. violent, irregular, nor 
fix d on improper Objects in this Life, if we 
hope to avoid Miſery in the Life to come. 
For if the'e accompany us into the other 
World, (and if we confider what Scott and 
 Rymer have ſaid on the Subject, it will appear 
infinitely probable that they do) the ſame. or 
greater 1 muſt unavoidably attend 
them there. If we ſhall have any Memory in 
the other World of what paſs'd in this (which 
we muſt have, in order to give us either a 
good or evil Con;cierce, and to male us capable 
of Reward or Puniſhment in that reſpect) how 
protable is it that we ſhall then alſo ſeel the 
force of all thoſe Habits and A ſiciaticus which 
in this Life were fo ſtrong as to raiſe Faſſions, 


determine ourſelves, R 


Aſſeckions, 6c. in us, and make us conſtantly | 
proceed upon them for ſelf-evident Principles, 
and purſue them for ultimate Ends of Action, 
as appear'd from the Preliminary Dif: rtation ? 
T And this — of what unſpeakable con- 
“ ſequence are the Actions of Men, that thus 
© draw after them a Chain of Joys or Woes, 
* as long as Eternity? And how careful 
„ ought we to be to what courſe of Life we 
that our 
Eternal Fate depends upon what we. are 
* now doing, that every moral Action we 
« perform is a Step Heaven or Hell wards, that 
in every bad Choice we make; we are plan- 
ting our Topbet, or our Parariſe, and that 
in the Conſequents of our preſent Actions 
** we ſhall rue or rejeyce to eterml Ages? 
Scott, zd vol, . 26. See allo 4ch vol. Ch. 
% 6, p.692, &c. Fol. Edit, or Hatcteſin on the 
Conduct of the Paſhons and AﬀeRians, & 4, 


and 6. or Note 103, 111, 116..and par. 14, 13 
of thin Set, Fw oY N 
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of his Choice; and we may imagine the damned to be always fru- 


ſtrated: nevertheleſs, aſter ſo much Warning and Experi they 
don't intend to alter their Elections, but ſtill ſt in them, 


NN 2 _ and =” gb of —.—.— nd 

ung'd in pair. For it is poſſible that they may be regarc SEAT 

n —_— 2 is no a for them to be freed —_ 

theſe Miſeries, but by altering their Elections, and not know how to 

do this, ſo as to perſiſt in them for ever, and become more deſperate 

by Diſappointments, and to augment and —— their Miſery by 

new Attempts, which prove no leſs unhappy. The Power of wil- 

ling the State they are in is not therefore of any Service to them to- | 
wards the Attainment of Happineſs, but renders them capable of E- g 
ternal Miſery. For ſuch Election may have the ſame Relation to this 

kind of Miſery, as the natural Appetites have to Pain. iK 

X!II. Now it is ſufficiently conſonant to the Divine Goodneſs to guch Puniſu- 
E or inflict this kind of Puniſhment, nor would it be leſs ſub- ment is very 
ervient to the Ends for which Puniſhments are wont to be impo- fer, u ell 

ſed, viz. that by a previous Apprehenſion of them we may learn to unfwers the 

be wiſe, and others be deterr d from offending by our Example. For End d Di- 


"vine Puniſh --. 


who does not dread Fury and Madneſs as the moſt miſerable- ſlate nents 
of Mind? Who does not condemn the Folly and Madneſs of Men 


nn Love, of envious and ambitious: Perſons? Eſpecially when he be- 


holds them labouring thereby under innumerable Evils, from which 
they will not be delivered ? | . | 
XIII. But allowing that Exiſtence is worſe than Non-exiſtence to God cught 
the Damned, let them imagine their Miſery to be greater than it to prefer he 
really is. Let it be a part of their Miſery, to be conſcious that they Hon to — 
were the only Cauſe of all their Grief: yet ſince that could not be of particular: 
prevented without greater detriment to the whole, theres no room - 
for objecting againſt Providence which always does the beſt, If God 
had made nothing at all, and been contented, to have remain'd-alone, 
there would have been nothing that could fin, that could chooſe a- - 
miſs, that could be miſerable. . But ſince it is impoſſible that there 
ſhould. be more Gods, the Deiry made Creatures ſuch as the Nature 
of a Created Being allow'd. Now it was expedient, for the Good of 
the whole, that ſome of theſe ſhould have- a Power of -bringing 
Miſery upon themſelves by evil Election. Nor can any _ * W 
2 2 FP | 8 % . C rg 
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charg d upon the Goodneſs of God in this, unleſs that he created 
Men, and not Gods equal to himſelf; and that he preferr d the Salva- 
tion of the Generality to that of ſome Particulars. He choſe there- 
fore that ſome ſhould 7 their having been made by God, vis. 
 thro' the abuſe of their Free-Will, rather than that none ſhould be 
happy by uſing it aright. | De ol 
Anſwer to XIV. As to the third Objection, I believe it to be'a great Truth 
the third Ob- that the Miſery of the Wicked ariſes from the very Conſtitution of 
jeQion. *'T1s the Sinner, and that the Laws of Nature hold in evil Elections. We 
Fat the Ii. ſee that our Bodies may be maim'd for ever, and our Limbs difle- 
ſery of the cated and diſtorted to ſuch a degree as to become totally incapable 
ſes from the Of thoſe Functions for which Nature defign'd them. Why ſhould 
very Nature we not have the ſame Opinion of the Mind, viz. that by depraved 
of sin. Elections, Paſſions, and Affections, it may be ſo far diverted from 
the right way of thinking, as to become equally diſabled and un- - 
fit for governing its Actions according to the Dictates of Right Rea- 
ſon, as a lame Man is for a Race? We may ſee every Day that right 
Notions of things are capable of being perverted by a -perverſe Ha- 
bir of thinking ; and ir is evident from Raped that we miſtake 
and are ignorant of uſeful things. We are wont to labour under 
Prejudices, and be averſe to ſober Counſels; in ſhort, we are willing 
to endure any thing rather than alter our Choice. Tis a common 
o thing for us to pleaſe ourſelves in Dangers, in the Ruin of our For- 
runes, in the Loſs of Eaſe, and Life itſelf; and our Volition, per- 
verſe as it is, ſometimes appears more deſirable than Friends, King- 
- doms, Pleaſures, or even Life. If therefore God does not interpoſe 
* his Omnipotence, the ſame Errors, the ſame Ignorance, the ſame ha- 
bits of a perverted Mind and obſtinate Propenſity to Evil, which 
here draw us aſide from the right Path, may continue with us for e- 
ver : nor will the Soul that is immers'd in this kind of Evil be capa- 
ble of curing itſelf : For one that is infected with theſe Maladies, is 
as unfit to help himſelf, as one that has cut off his Hands and Feet is 
unable to run or feed himſelf. (1 16.) | e 
| 5 PE | VV. Secondly, 


NOTES. 
28 This is che true Meaning of that Ma. Enmity with God, and under a. netorsl. Jnca- 


cula Peccati which always remains and ſets us at] pacity of Happineſs, and ſeems to make 1 
| F „ 
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XV. Secondly,. A Perſon of this Diſpoſition of Mind 
he ſees that he has choſen ſuch things, in the Enj 
he places his Delight, as cannot be conſiſtent with the Divine 
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hates Tod, forThe Wicked, 
c whereof ne, andhr- 


ror, will de- 


Will. He therefore looks Be ping 
ly avoids all Commerce with him, and erideavours to abſcond from they cannot 
him, but never thinks of changing his own” Will: For thro' Error enjoy, and 
and Ignorance he knows not how to take delight in any thing elfe. nm how 
Therefore he applies all his Endeavours to the Attainment of ſuch to take de- 
things as cannot really be artain'd, and ſtribes for ever in vain with int in an 
a more powerful Being, i. e. God ; nor ceaſes. he from ſtrugglinngg,, 
tho full of Miſery and Deſpair. For tho he feels himſelf tor- 

mented with a moſt exquiſite Pain, yet he dreads a greater from 

the change of his Reſolution: he ſees Miſery invading him en each 

hand, and is forced either to oppoſe the Deity without any proſpect 

of Succeſs, or to give over the Conteſt, and lay aſide all Hopes of 

enjoying the Object of his Choice: He embraces the former, as the 


—— God as his Enemy, and conſequent- light in ſuch 
ith 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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leſs Evil of the two, and yer a 1 can ſcarce be deviſed. The 
the very Conteſt, tho it proves 


perverſe Fool ny be pleas'd wi 


to no manner o 


to himſelf, who, by purſuing abſurd and impoſſible things, will- be- 


come troubleſome to himſelf and others, affaultin 
attack'd by others like himſelf. - We fee. in this 


ſome, and being 
orld how muc 


bad Men delight in heaping Miſery on others, and who are there- 


fore bad Men becauſe they take delight in Miſchief. The Servant 


of 


NOTES. 


poſſible for future Puniſhments to have any 
other Period than the total Extinction or An- 
nihilation of the Subjects of them: and what 
Ground there can be to hope for that may 
be ſeen from the Authors referr'd to in 
Note 12. 7 

Our Author, in the following Paragraph, 
explains how this Macu/a may be conceiv'd 
to render God and good Men our Averfi- 
on, and 'tis eaſy to apprehend how utterly 


Sſ 


incapable of Happineſs. that Man muſt be, 
whoſe whole Soul is bent another way; 
whoſe every Motion, Thought, and Inclina- 
tion; whoſe Defigns; Defires, and Hopes, 
are all fix'd and riveted to thoſe Objeas 
which can never fatisfy them; which are ei- 
ther quite different from, or contrary to the 
very Nature and Idea of true rational Hap- 
-pineſs. A view of the Conſequences atten- 


vernable 


ding each inveterate evil Habit, each ungo- 


purpoſe. In the interim God leaves ſuch an one... 


9” en —ů 


: | | 
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of an abſurd Maſter is unhappy, and ſo is he who lives near a ma- 
levolent and moroſe Neighbour. Suppoſe then the Wicked who aye 
_ banithed from God, and odious to all good Men, aſſociating tage- 
ther, and tis eaſy to conceive what kind of Society that of Repre- 
| bates and Devils muſt be, how grievous and offenſive to each other. 
We may obſerve how very-pernicious a wicked Governor is in his 
Province, how miſerable they that are ſubject to ſuch: how. much 
more wretched muſt the ſtate of the Wicked be, who are fubj 
to, and joined with none but mad, malicious, envious and froward 
„% „§““ bet Bo ro na 6 ES, 
wet rr ro ſuitable and proper for them, and to which they are as much con- 
places and fined by the Laws of their Nature, as Fiſhes to the Sea, or terreſtri- 
Companions al Animals to the Earth. Wha fort of a Place that is we know 
Nate, not, but it is reaſonable to believe that there is fuch an one. Men 
a8 we are to in this Life chooſe for themſelves Habitations and C lions accor- 
the Earth. ding to their own Genius, I emper, and Diſpoſition of Mind: and likeneſs 


* begets Love: and who can doubt but the ſame thing may attend the 


bad and good after Death? The Good reſort therefore to the So- 
ciety of God, Angels, and Spirits of Good Men, but the Wicked chooſe 


. thoſe Ghoſts, which were Partakers in their Iniquity, and Devils for 


their Companions: And this may poſſibly be brought about by 


natural Inſtinct, and mere human Diſpoſition, Nor is God want- 


ing in Goodneſs. if he ſuffers them .co live in their own way, and 


enjoy 


NOTES. 


. vernable Paſſion, or Affection miſapphy d, will 


ſhew the abſurdity of ſuppoſing any Perſon in 


ſuch a Caſe to be. happy even in Heaven it- 
ſelf . But this important Doctrine of the 
force of Habits, Cc. in this World, as well 
as the Continuance of them in the next, has 
been ſo well ſtated and inforced by the Au- 
. thors referr'd to above, that an attempt to 
give any further Illuſtratian of it ſeems im- 


dee the Spectator, Ns. go. 


praticable. -I-ſhall- therefore Uiſmiſs it with 


a Paſſage from the Cavſet of the Decay / Chri- 
tian Piety, Ch. 1. Thoſe immaterial Feliei - 
ties we expect, do naturally ſuggeſt to us 
* the neceſſity of preparing our Appetites, 
and hungers for them, without which Hea- 
ven can be no Heaven to us: For fiace 
** the Pleaſure of any thing reſults from the 
* Agreement between it and the * 
a 46 
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enjoy, the. Life: thamelves have choſen, Fax, this ae e pet 
| 0 
4 £ C thei 


None. 


Puniſhments which the Wicked. vohintafüy bring upon. them- 
ſelves, rend | Ne & 'Ratipal Re- 
ings. 8 24 


XVII. So much for Moral Evils, Laws, Rewards and Puniſh- 23 


ments. In which ſome things may appear too ſubtle for common Fe relates = 
em 


Apprehenſion; but we ought to remember that the Diſpute is con- 05 22 
cerning one of the niceſt things in Nature, viz. the Operations of rations, and 
our own Mind: and whatever is ſaid in order to explain theſe, on that ac- 
muſt neceſſarily be ſubtle, On this Account the Art of Logic is neceſſarily be 
calld ſubtle, becauſe it has theſe for its Object, and any thing that ſomewhat 
is more ſubtle than ordinary, is xeckon'd Logical, He that dogs not te. 
like any thing that is ſubele therefore, ought noe to diſpute about 

what relates to our own Minds. Meral Evil is as it were the Dis. - 
ftemper of our Minds arifing from the irregular Motion of the co- 
gitative-Facvlties; now, as tis difficult to diſcover the Cauſes: of 


41 
N — 
= 
. "id 
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aad its Ope- 


thoſe Diſtempers which infect the Body, ſo it is much more diffi- 


cult to find out the Cauſes and the 
which affli the Mind. For it is neceſſary that we perfectly un- 
derſtand our own Minds, the Notions, Operations, and Me - 

by the Will is moved, and the Underſtandin 


otions of thoſe Maladies 


tes, before we 


can hope to make a full Diſcovery of theſe Paſſions of the Mind, 
and the. Cauſes of them. _ 'tis evident to any one how —_— 


* what Satisfaction can Spiritua! Enjoyments 
* — unto a. Carnal Mind? Alaſs, what 
“Delight would it be to the Swine to be 
** wrapt in fine Linen and laid in Odours ? 
„His Senſes are not gratify'd by any ſuch 
** Delicacies; nor would he feel any — 
* befides the Torment of being with-hel 

from the Mire. And as little Complacen- 
cy would a brutiſh Soul find in thoſe 
puter and refined Pleaſures, which can on- 


« 1y upbraid, not ſatisfy him · So that could 


% we, by an impoſlible Suppoſition, fancy 
t ſuch an one aſſum'd to thoſe Fruitions, his 
« Pleaſure ſure would be as little as his pre - 
% paration for it was. Thoſe Eyes which 


„have continually beheld Vanity, would be 


% dazled, not delighted with the beatific Vi- 
fan; neither could that Tongue which has 
« accuſtom'd itſelf only to Oeths and Blaſpbe- 
mies, find Harmony or Muſic in 2 
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that is; what ſubtle Abſtractions, and long Dedudt ion of cad 
if 


quences it muſt require. Tis no wonder the Inveſtigation 


of the Cauſes, and Orgin of the Evil of the Mind N ſome 
things which are too ſubtle for all to IT : 


NOTES. , 


" « "The tha; prcuiiar Privilege of the ure in| Condition to which they have the grea- 
« Heart, that they ſhall ſee God; and if any|* teſt Averſion and Antipathy. 80 that Ho- 
* others could ſo invade this weir Inclo-| © lineſs here is not only neceſſary to t = 
«« ſare, as to take Heaven by Violence, it] ** keel but the Enjoyment of 


A ; 94 or 


* 
- 


« to theſe Men, and 


. 


ASS BNBTE ty 


s Cf. 1 
Concerning 1he geshen Why bad bie . 
happy, and good Men miſerable. $f 


S HIS en Betis 29 have ſome ba to the former. This Qs 
For if uniſhment, that is, Natural Evils, be inflicted i — 
Proportion to the deſert of Evil Elections, whence oome good treated by 
to evil Men, and Evil to the Good? Tis not ſo difficult to Pw many, that | 


there is 


this Queſtion upon the Suppoſition of a future State, as to make it ſcarce any 
tet i has! for us to infiſt much upon it. And it muſt be confeſſed, rrom.or 
7 been treated of in a very proper Manner by ſeveral Wri- 
(117) ſo that there's ſcarce any Roth left for Scruple: 1 
verde a few things ſhall be touch'd upon, and wk briefly, that 
we my not repeat what has been ſaid any. | 
the firſt place then the matter of r whey li oth mae 
ful, notwi the Complaints which many Perſons make to of Fae is 
the contrary, We ſee indeed good Men frequently miſerable, but it 92 8 
a Query whether their Goodneſs. ma 4 0 K. e | 
and they would have pry wicked oy had Pepe BY mi okay 


' reform'd 
by asg Nor read Men egen. but mods be 1 


„ „ pre 


a 0 0 v. G. Sherlock on Fudgment, Ch. 1.] Fol. 14 and 19. Scott, 2 vol. 
K. 3. P. 76, Cc. iſt Edit. on Providence, | 331, &c. $70. and Diſcourſe 8 p. 1 6.6 

Ch. 7. P. 258. 2d Edit. Cudiuer ih, p. 877. - vol. Fol. Stilling fleet, Or N Sacre, B. 3. 

Cockburn, Eſſay 5. rop. 7, 8. p. 137, Cc Ch. 3. F 21. p. 326, Ce. Grew, Cof- 

Wallafton, p. 71, and 110, c. Cradeck on | moligia Sacra, B. 3. Ch. 2. $. ” 58. 

Feel. 9. 2. _ Ep. 24 Fiddes Sermons, Y 
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Proſperity? it is not the Good then that are afflicted, but the miſe- 
rable that are reclaimed. On the other hand, we behold happy, 
rich, and powerful Men that are wicked ; but their Wickedneſs may 
be attributed to their Proſperity, ' and they would perhaps be very 
good if the Incitements to Evil were removed. Tis not the Wicked 
therefore that are happy, but the happy that are corrupted with 
Proſperity, and thereby En into Wickedneſs. „ 
We are par- III. Secondly, We are blinded with Prejudice, and thereby ren- 
| _— of der d very partial Judges of the Goodneſs or Badneſs of . other Men. 
the inflance He that is our Acquaintanee and befriends us is a good Man, he 
of 71 that favours. our Enemies is a very bad one. Thus Scipio is celebra- 
and 97% - ted by the Roman Hiſtorians, and if amy hard or anpoſperoug Acci- 
* : on 

dent befal him, they begin to aſk whether there be any Gods? Whe⸗ 
ther Divine Providence takes care of human Affairs? But Hannibal is 
condemn'd, his Victories are charg d as Crimes on Providence, and 

they repine ar his having been o long ere. Whereas "ris real 

Iy dubious whether of the two was the worſt Man; both certainly 

were very bad: For their Aim was to put the World into Confuſion, t 
ſubdue Nations by force of Arms, the one intending to make Cor 

chage, the other Rome, Head of the World, by Slaughter, 'Rapine, 
War, and Injuſtice. Now the Man that ſtudies to oppreſs the whole 


World in Servitude, and bring it under the Power of that Nation tio 


which he belongs, this Man is truly wicked and unworthy of Succeſs, 
however he may veil his Ambition, Pride, and Fury in ſome parti- 
cular Inſtances, under the ſpecious pretence of Clemency and Love of 


his Co ntry. LF LE 1444 FA 3 LS { r 13 
We are bad IV. Thi , As we are partial Judges of the Deſerts of other Men, 
of the IG unqualify d to 2 on their Felicity. For we 


| 
Ades of the ſo are we no 
14 . are taken with the De no 
theſe . conſequently judge the Rich, the Potent, the Noble, and the Learned to 
mot ni. be ha ppy. And yet herein we are very frequently miſtaken, ſince neither 
ble whom we of them are what they appear to be. For Life is often attended with 


clieen BPPY: more Happineſs among Cottages, Huſbandry, and Trade, nay in the 
trary. midſt of Bodily Pains and Diſeaſes; than among Sceptres, Diadems, 
| high Pedigrees, and ſuperfluous Heaps of Books; ſince, as we have 
ſhewn before, and Experience teſtifies, Happineſs lies chiefly, if not 

ſolely, in Election. ky mY 465 
| V. Fourthly, 


"I 


iſe, and glittering outſide of things, and 


* 
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V. Fourthly, It is to be obſerv d, that the greateſt Part of the Hap- The chief 
pineſs in this Life conſiſts in Hope, and that the Fruition of the deſi- Happineſs 
red Obje& is not anſwerable to the Hope pre-conceiv'd, which muſt 3 
be eſteem d an Indication that complete appineſs is reſerv d by Na- which is a 
ture for another Life; the more then we aſpire after, and adhere to 8p Hb R. 
the preſent Objects, the leſs Care we ſhall take of thoſe things which cs, is 4 


tend to our future Happineſs. It was therefore wiſely provided by ved for ano- 


God, that the Good ſhould not be corrupted with too plentiful an “a 
Enjoyment of the things of this World, bur that the Bad ſhould have things which 
them in abundance: For by this means all may underſtand that their Pa AB, at 
time ought not to be ſpent in theſe things, but that the Space of this means to it. 
ſhort Life ſhould be employ d in looking after other Matters, z.e. ſuch 
as regard Eternity. | | 54 5 
To conclude, we muſt affirm that noting happens to good Men 
which may not prove a Means of greater ; nor to the Bad, which 
may not be r Puniſhmen - ge eee a thi 4 

VI. And I hope it a rom has been ſai t the Ob- Concluſion 
jections of the 3 Paulicians are not ſo formidable as ** he whole: 
they have ſeem'd to ſome; and that human Reaſon is not ſo blind © 
but that it can ſolve theſe. Difficulties from the Principles laid down, 
and ſuch Suppoſitions as are generally admitted; and the'- not: abſo- 
lutely certain, yet probable however, and ſuch as we uſe to acquieſce 
in, in the Solution of other Phænomena. | 

But I offer all theſe things to the Cenſure of the Learned: I ſub- 
mit them entirely to ä of the Catholic Church, eſpecial- 
ly to the Governours oſ thoſe Parts of it which conſtitute the Chur- 
ches of England and Ireland. If there be any thing herein which 
- ſeems not perfectly agreeable to their Faith, as I hope there is not, 

and would not have ir, I deſire that may be look d upon as abſo- 
lutely unſaid and retracted. | 8 
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of the Divine Exiſtence, ib. The fame 28 Cauſe, ib. Cannot be 
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ADDITION 


T 0 T H E 

I'N\CE the Pdblication- of the former Edition, ABp. dams > 's Relations 
have · obliget| me with -a\large Collection of his Papers e ſame Sub- 
ject both in Latin and Engliſh. They contain an —— and De- 
fence of the prineipal· parey of his Scheme, and afford very good hints for 
1 — in ſeveral with - to. the Union of Soul 
* and their mutittal· Aaſiuence; to NHumen , to the State of Adevs 
in A je and the Conſequences of his Fall. The laſt of-theſe+1s alſo ſully 
diſcuſs'd in the Sermon annex d. which the Author had order d ro be Printed 
After his dereaſe, and which · cannot but be aceeptable to the Public. Theſe 

arantager enev urg dme to review che whole. and endeavour to complet the 
Author's deſign. To make room for the neceſſary Additions, I omitted all 


his Notes to the firſt Chapter, as well as ſome of my own which had no 
Ammediate rehtion tothe main Subject. I have compared the- Latin and En- 


Buh — vn each. He 0. give - the Argument made up from 
th 


them Nis extracted from · them Ic have ſet down by way. of Note 
under thoſe parts of the Book which treat on the ſame things, with Capital 
F chem from Al-the- reft, whieh- Lem ene erable 
for edneſs öf- theſe Addiional helps, whith'-coutd-norbe-met 
tir lt afrer" t"Edition- was printed ff. arid occiſion'd-tgo many alte- 
"rations to be · A publiſh'd® 1 - will-*cis*hoped eenſe me to · the 
Eee ee en hve ue de deen ar e hi wok 
pe de "The ve-which-the Author ſet 

he —— to vindieate it: from every ere, 
it Weender ep” That he has wrote-mot'd-make 2 much . 
his ſt. it was- my intention to reduces it to ar. Imall a. cympaſs as poſſible 


— — What ſeem' d- to: give light to his main ſcope end 


was ſufficiently car. *He begins with anc account · of · the preſent State of the 
Controverſy about the Oxrcix or Er, and offers many Arguments againſt 
"the" ſupp Df arr dſdhutely”Evic"PrINCcrtPte,” gel of be h. are ofnir- 
ted; fince few, if any, thinking Perſons nowydays cad be i to embrace 
"io mm e Epos, and therefore ET TE — 
84 , ( 2) n 
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In the next place he lays down a ſummary of the chief Principles on which 
his Book is built, and then proceeds to rank bis Adverſaries into their ſeve- 
ral Claſſes, and confider the various Arguments which they have urg'd againſt 
him. The ſubſtance of his Anſwers, eſpecially to ſuch Objections as have 
been either omitted, or bur ſlightly touch'd upon in the former Edition, will 
be given in their proper places, The general view of his Scheme may perhaps 
23 diſagreeable ta the Reader before he enters on the Book, and is as 
tollows. | 0 | 


iſt. All Creatures are neceſſarily imperfect and at infinite diſtance from the Per- 
ſection of the Deity, and if a negative Principle were to be admitted, ſucht as the 
PRIVATION of the PERIPATETICS, it might be ſaid that every created Bejng con- 
ali of Exiſtence aud non Exiſtence; for it is nothing in reſpett both. of thoſe perje- 
ctions which it wants, and of thoſe which others have, Aud this Defect or as we 
way ſay, Mixture of Non-ENTITY in the conſtitution of created Beings is the ne- 
celſary Principle of all Naturul Evils, and of a poſſibility of Moral nes : as will 
appear in the ſequel. | | 


2. An Eq of perfection in the Creatures is impoſſible, (as our Adverſaries 
ellaw) I add, wither won d it be ſo convenient to place all in. the [ame State of Per- 
fection. | Sl dag. 


z. It is agreeable to Divine Wiſdom and Goodne'3 to have created not only the 
more perfect Beings, but alſo the moſt imperfect, ſuch as Matter, ſo long as they 
ars better than nothing, and no impediment to the more perfect ones. 


. Admitting Matter and Motion there neceſſarily follows Compoſition and Diſſo- 
Fed of Bodies: that is Generation and . ich ſome may look up 22 
fecls in the Divine work; and yet it is no Objeftion to his Goodneſs or Wiſdom to 
ereate ſuch thing? as are neceſſarily attended with theſe Evils. Allowing therefore 
God to be infinitely powerful good and wiſe, yet it is manifeſt that ſome Evils, viz. 
Generation and Corruption = the neceſſary conſequences of theſe, might have place in 
his Works; and if even one Evil cou d ariſe without the ill Principle, why not many ? 
And if we knew the. nature and cir s of all things as well as we do thoſe 
of Matter and Motion, it may be preſumed that we cou d account for them without 
any imputation of the Divine Attributes. For there's the ſame reaſon for them all, 
and one Inſtance to the contrary deſtroys an Univerſal Propoſition. - | 


J. It is not inconſiſtent with the Divine Attributes to have created ſome Spirits or 
thinking Subſtances, which are dependent on Matter or Motion in their Operations, 
| and being wnitad to Mater may both move their Bodies, and be Afected with cer- 

| tain 
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tals Ralle and Senſations by their Motion, and hand in need of 4 ＋ E | 


of Organs for the pr exexciſt of their thinking facuby : Pippin the 

thoſe - wk are 1. 2 9 to 5 as 22 Shs of of + 4 

rnd fray admit, and that the lower order is no inconvenience to the 

4 

| © en be e uy ther ſome fa Besen Mare be 

tion pos 'd be diſagreeablt, aud tend 10 diſſolve'the Union berween Soul and 

well us others \ agreeable. For vit impoſſible a well af inconvenient "that the © at 

ſhou'd feel it ſelf to be loſing its faculty of thinking, whith" ahnt tan" make "it 

and not be affetted with jt. Now a diſagreeable Sen/ation is to be N 

mong natural Evils, which yet cannot be avoided without removing ſuch kind 

nimals out of Nature,” If any one ah 7 e erg 5 

W e ee becauſe there cow 8 ta or, ln 

"this flow nature of the "Union of things," and confidering the 

ftances and ooh * and which Yo they cod have © 2 — 
cos neither be p'aced in a better State nor govern'd by more commodions Laws. 

Theſe Evils therefore are” not inconſiſtent with the Divine Attributes, provided that 

the Creatures which are ſubjett to them enjoy ſuch benefits as overballance them, 


'Tis to be obſer/d alſo char the/e Evils do not proper'y ariſt from that Zane met | 


God. |. gave to the Creatures; but from hence that they "had not more of Exiſtence 
them, which wo their Start aud the place A fill-in the great Mathine of 


the World cou'd: not This Mixtwre therefore o ebe upplics ape 
.of an ill Principle in the Origin of Evil, a was ſaid before. j = 


7. The Happineſ and Perfettion of every thing or Agent wa Pe 


wel 7 of thoſe Faculties which God has given it, and the more Facultics aud Ber- 


| Anne F. re en eee | 


8. The l Ape ab ae Hi 6, the more ſelf ſuffici Arm is, an 
the roar + has the Privciple of ts e in is fol, * tis ſo ave os. 
Since therefore we conceive two ſorts 4 ents, one which does not att, 5 
d and determin'd by external force, t which "have the Principle of their 
Alion within, themſtlves, and car determine themſelves to Aftion 2 their own nd- 
ura Power : "tis plain that the latter are much more perfett thas "the former, 
Nor can it be deny d but that God may create an : with ſurh 4 Power as this, 
which can exert it ſelf into Action, 22 concourſe of God or the derer 
mination of external Canſes, ſo long as God by 4 general Concourſe r the Ex- 
* Powers and W of bs Agent. 
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F. S. The Parſons to ' whom 1 am particularly "obliy d for the Pa- 
abovemention'd, are the Reverend an, W. Sho 12 5 of. hmore, 45 


7 Mr. Xing Prebendary of St. Parrick's and Miniſter of St. 
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u of the three fort Notes place what follows, at the buttom of pag 3- 


900 Author's Notion of Sub- 
| france, as including all the con 
ſtiruent Properties of any thing, ſeems 
to be more plain and agreeable to na- 
rure, and therefore of uſe in 
Philoſophy than that which is common- 
received. We find by Experience 
that a thing will always exhibit = 
fame Appearances in ſome reſpects tho 
it admit of Change in others; or in 
Mr. Locke's Language, that certain num- 
bers of Simple Ideas go conſtantly to- 
gether , whereas ſome others do nor. 
The former of theſe we call the Sub. 
ſtance, Thing or Being itſelf, the latter 
are term'd its Modes or Accidents. Thus 
the Subſtance of „ as far as we 
know of it, conſiſts in Solidity and 
Extenſion; which being neceſſarily fi- 
nite, it alſo becomes capable of Diviſi- 
on, Eigure and Motion. Theſe are its 
original inſeparable Qualities which con- 
ſtitute the Dy and ſeem not to de- 
on any thing elſe as a Subject. 
ut 4 particular Figure, and Motion are 
only Accidents or Modes of its Exiſt- 
ence, Which do not neceſſarily atrend 
it, tho they themſelves cannot be 
poſed to exiſt without it. The Su 
ſtance of Spirit conſiſts in the Powers 
of Thinking and Acting, which like- 
wiſe admit of various Modifications. 
This ſeems to be all that we can learn 
concerning the nature of things from 
Obſervation and Experience. To en- 
quire into the Manner how theſe which 
we call Properties, exiſt together, or 


, 
1 


to attempt to explain the Cauſe, Ground 
or Reaſon of their Union is in vain; 
to allign the word Subſlauct for a re- 
preſentation of it is ſaying of nothing; 
tis ſetting a mere word for what we 
have neither any Idea of nor occaſion 
for. Indeed if we conſider theſe pri- 
mary Qualities as needing ſomething to 
inhere in, we are obliged to ſeek for 
ſomething to ſupport them; and by the 
ſame way of Reaſoning we may ſeek 
for ſomething elſe to ſupport that other 
ſomething, and ſo on; and at laſt ſhall 
find no other ſupport for the whole but 
the Cauſe which produced it. Mr. 
Locks tho' he gave into this way of 
talking, yet he has ſufficiently ſhewn 
his diflike of it in B. 1. C. 4. $.'18, 
B. 2. C. 23. H. 18, 19, 20. and C. 23. 
$. 23. and elſewhere. Mats is of Opi- 
nion e that it is introducing - a $ 


«« of things, and then fancying it to 
e have a real - Exiſtence. Logic. p. 14. 
The Author of the Procedure, Extent 
&c. affirms © that as far as we directly 
« know 'the eſſential Properties of any 
% Subſtance, ſo far we have a direct 
« knowledge of the Subſtance it jof ; 
ee and if we had a direct know of all 
ei the eſſential Properties of anySubſtance, 
ce we ſhould have an adequate know- 
« ledge of that Subſtance; for ſurely if 
there be any meaning in words, the 
« knowing any of the eſſential Properties 
c« of a thing is knowing ſo muchof its very 


« Subſtance or Eſſence. --* Meaning the 
®* B. 1. C. 3. p. 80, 81. 
B ſame 


« Stholaftick Notion into the real nature 
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ſame by theſe two laſt words, tho * 
Locke uſes them in a very different fig- 
nification: the former being only that 
which makes any thing an Ens or Be- 
ing; the latter that which makes it 2 
Being of this or that Sort: of which 
below. | | T9 

In ſhort, whatever is underſtood by 
this word Subſtance, it cannot as Mr. 
Lzke obſerves * be applied to God, Spi- 
rit and Body in the ſame ſenſe; and 
therefore the application of this and the 
like doubrful Terms to Subjects of a 
very different Nature (eſpecially that 
of Subſtratum, which more apparently 
confines our thoughts to y ) muſt 
needs occaſion error and Confuſion. 
But tho our Author's notion of Subſtance 


be very defenſible, he has applied the 
- word Mater to the Idea of Body, where 
of Matter is only a partial Conception 


containing nothing more than the Idea 
of a ſolid Subſtance which is every 
where the ſame. Theſe two terms 
therefore cannot be put one for the 
other, as Mr. Locke — + tho” in- 
| deed they are often uſed. promiſcuouly. 

Upon this occaſion it may not 
be improper to obſerve that the vari- 
ous ſignifications of theſe Terms 
Hatter, Subſtance, Eſſence, &c. will ſerve 
to convince us in the firſt place that 
the Words don't denote the manner 
how _ really exiſt, bur only our 
manner of concetving them, and ſecond- 
ly that there are no real Exiſtences 
friety conformable to this our manner 
of conceiving them, i. e. in Generals. 
for if either theſe general Terms ſtood 
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Ing 


convenience of L 


by giving them one Name. 


preciſion, or this our way of conceiv- 
things were fix'd by Nature; ticis 
ther of them wou'd be ſo various and 
uncertain as we find they are. The 
end of making theſe General Coacepti- 
ons is to range rn 
. be manner 
of acquiring them 2 We 
are at firſt only acquainted with parti 
cular Subſt nces; but obſerving that a 
theſe particular Subſtances differ in ſome 


reſpects, ſo they agree in 2 (i e. 
tho this — in the mind 


ſome ſimple Idea or Ideas which ano- 


ther does not, yet there are ſome Ideas 
excited equally from both) we take no- 
notice of thoſe Ideas in which two or 
'more om Subſtances differ, but 
ſelect thoſe only in which they agree, 
and connect them into one —— Idea 

Which 


complex Idea becomes General, 5. 6. it 
may be affirm'd of, or belongs to, or 


is found in more than one 


ticu- 
lar Subſtance; and: the ſeveral Subſtan- 
ces of which it is affirm'd c. are ſaid 
to be contain'd under that General Idea. 


General Ideas of Subſtances therefore are 
not made by adding all or any of the par- 


ticular Ideas found in each Subſtance, 
or by that refined method which the 
Author of the Procedure & c. imagines, 
of adding and omitting. them at the 
ſame time; but only by leaving out 
all thoſe Ideas in which two or more 
ing thoſe in which they 

> Aly coder" wy en, peck 


for things really exiſting under ſuch a 
B. 2. C. 13. $. 18. „ | 


1 comm more general ones in the 
ways viz. by always dropping the. par- 
+ B. 3. C. 10. F. 13. 


ticulars 
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ziculars wherein they differ. Thus ob- | general 


ſer a certain agreement among In- | Extenſions, and may be enlarged ev 
Sk = the reſt, we form | way and — in 1 A 
Species. In — can conceive it as fy lng 

ding —— 


ſtitutes our Idea of "Ne In the 
fame manner we form an Univerſal 
. | Mode. v. g. Obſerving a train of 


conſcious that we ourſelves exiſt whi 
we receive them, or that our own Ex- 
men 1s —— to this ſucceſ- 
uon, WE the I continuing. Ob- 
ſerving that ſeveral other things 
continue as well as our ſelves, we find 
not Eſſen- | that the ſame affeQion belongs to them; 
mtg N endleſs work to form 


* 

Ia 

neral 

ſider i r 
tions. ar 2 which ſerves for all, and. this is Da- 
ather Properties &&c.. with which they | ration. 

are fo | — The Parts or Periods ef this com- 
cular Subjects in which t „ee 
and | | which is commenſurate to them 
in i E d end 0 0 "in 


at] it, after the ſame manner as was obſery'd 


8 mar pan 
1 —— 
Neceſſity, &c. Theſe 
the work of the Mind, 
many of them have a real 


Sa --: „ 


ter, as alſo any particular Mag 
nitude or Shape, and call it. Exrenfow! are 
inthe ahſtract; which being thus made and t 

* See Locke B. 3+ So 6. J. 45 5 Er. 


1 


der that 


12 
ſoundation in Nature, and may be found 
by obſervation in the concrete, yet 
they are generally got before from in- 
formation or invention, abſtrcted from 
particular Subjects, and lodg'd in the 
mind with general names annex ' d to 
them according as the circumſtances of 
Perſons and conveniences of Life require. 
See Locke B. 3. C. 3. 7860 
I have been the longer on this, Sub- 
jet of ABSTRACT IDEAS, ſince the 
nature of em ſeems to be but little un- 
derſtood, otherwiſe we ſhow'd. never 
hear of our Ideas of Iuſinity, of Space, 
Duration, Number, &. requiring an ex- 
ternal Ideatum or Objectivꝛ reality ;—of 
their being real Attributes, and neceſ- 
farily inferring the Exiſtence of ſome 
immenſe and eternal Being: Where- 
as all uni verſals, or abſtract Ideas ſuch 
as theſe evidently are, (ſee Dr. Clarke's 
anſwer to the 4th. Letter,) exiſt. un- 
ality no where but in the 
Mind, neither have they any other foun- 
dation, nor can they be a proof of any 
thing beſides that power which the 
Mind has to form them. 
If the nature of Mix d Modes or Re- 
lations were ſufficiently attended to, I 
believe it wou'd not be aſſerted that 
our Ideas of perfect 8 
Power, &c. are all inadequate and only 
negative — that all our mag 9 
theſe Perfe&tions is improper, indirect, 
and only Analogical — and that the 
whole Kind, Nature, Eſſence and Idea 
of them is entirely different when ap- 
plied to God from what it is when 
predicated. of his Creatures. Whereas 
theſe being arbitrary combinations of I- 
deas made without d to any par- 
ticular Subject in Which chey may in- 


Goodneſs,, Wiſdom, 


2 
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here, they are evidently their own: A 
chetypes, and therefore cannot but be 
adequate and poſitive: they are what 
they are immutably and univerſally:; 
their Natures or Eſſences muſt be the 
ſame wherever they are found, or to 
whatſoever Subject we apply them, ſo 
long as the ſame number of Ideas are 
included under the ſame word; and no- 
thing more is requiſite than that the 
Ideas thus put togethen be conſiſtent 


to make alb our knowledge concerni 

them real, i on — 
3 See Locke, B. 4. C. 55 6. e. 
I ſhall trouble the Reader no farther 


on this Head than only to obſerve that 


the method oß forming general Ideas 


(Which our Author had advanced in his 


* Note and which is ſtill uſed 

the Author of Procedure &c.) by mak- 
ing the Idea of one Individual ſtand 
for the whole Species, muſt be | 
on this very acount viz. — 
ing to the foremention'd: Scheme Uni- 
verſals, ſuch. as Arima or Maurer wou d 
have a real Exiſtence in the ſame pre- 
ciſe manner in which. we conſider them; 
whereas under ſuch. preciſions they are 
confeſſedly the Creatures. of our own: 


Minds, and exiſt no where elſes We 


have nothing at all to do therefore with 
Analogy in forming Abſtratt Ideas; we can 
never come at t by ſubſtituting 
one particular for the reſt; but on the 
contrary muſt conceive them by re- 
moving all. particularities of Exiſtence 
and leaving only what. remains in com- 
mon, as explain d above. See Locke 
B. 3. C. 3. 1 73 8, 9. Or Watts's -Logic 
Part 1. C. Jo 5 3. Or the words 2 N 
and General in Chambers's Dic- 


tio 
ny. - e 
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Inſtead of Note 4. read Our. Author 
confines this word Idea to the Senſe in 
which it was 1/} uſed by Plato, viz. 
as an I or Repreſentation of the 
ſuppoſed Eſſences of things, in which 
Senſe it was attributed peculiarly to 
God, who was ſaid to perceive things 
immediately by their Eſſenccs, whereas 
we only know them by certain Aal 
or Charatters or by by 3 

Our Author had endeav 
ou this in his Note u 

ut we apprehend it- to be 
explain'd and more conveniently oy 
by Mr. Locke who makes the word, Idea 
ſtand for every thing about which the 
Mind is any way converſant, or which 
can be the Object of Perception, Thought 
or Underſtanding. In which large Senſe 
of the word we have an Idea of Ma- 
ter or Body, as well as of Swhſtance, or 
of Space. 

Dele the Author Notes A. B. C. D. 

4 alſo Note 7. Add Note 8. to N. 19. 

in page 30. and inſert Note 9. & the end 
„2. Par. 2. p. 21. 

To Note 10. add Of how little Im- 
portance that old Controverſy is, whe- 
ther Matter be Eternal or not, may be 

ther'd from Note 1. which ſhews that 
% e is properly no ſuch thing as Aa- 
ter diſtin&t from Body i. e. 4 folid Sub- 
| where the ſame, which that 

word denotes, and which is not to be 
found in that preciſe manner of Exiſt- 
ence. But if with our Author we take 
Matter for Body only, this as it 2 
al Changes is in its very Na- 
tre mepable of Eternity by Remarks 
C. 0 . 

Dele Note 12.— add Note 14. to Re- 

mark e. 5. Cz. 


0 to er- 
the place; 
much better 


plied 


rs 

Dele Note 17. In Note 18. . 3 
Col. 2. line een f 2 
—— Either makes one more than uff 
nite, or adds nothing at all: both which 
are Abſurdities. | 

E it be ſaid that an Infinite Series 
is ſuppoſed to have no Whole; I grant 
it, and on that very Account the ſup- 
politiog is abſurd, Znce whatſoever has 
parts muſt have a Whole, which Whole 
is nothing bur a certain number or ag- 

te of theſe parts: But as no num- 

can be ſo great but that we may 
aſſign a greater, it follows that neither 
Number it ſelf, nor any thing to which 
number can be applied, 5. e. which con- 
liſts of parts; is capable of real, abſo- 
lute Infinity. 

From the impoſſibility of an Infinite 
Series we gather Sc. | 

Dele Note 22. In page 54+ line 4. add 
the following Note. —— | 

(A) We ſee many things are aſcrib- 
ed to God in Scripture by way of - 
commodation ; as Hands and Feet, Heart, 
Anger, Revenge and Repentance: and 
ſince we underſtand all theſe to be ſpoken 
of him by way of Condeſcenſion to our 
Capacity, why ſhou'd we not underſtand: - 
the Deſre of Glory to be aſcribed to him 
in the ſame way. Efpecially fince we 
muſt conceive God to be obliged by 
his Goodneſs to ſer a great value on 
his Glory, and to require the p ing. 
of it from us as. a principal Duty. For 
the Good and Advantage of all reaſon- 
able Creatures d on the Obedi- 
ence that is paid to God's Law: and: 
there cannot be a more effectual means 
to promote that Obedience than a due 


| 


| 


butes 


Senſe of the great and glorious Attrs 


ebutes of Cod; of his Wiſdom, Pow- 
er, Juſtice and Goodneſs. The more 
hvely theſe axe repreſented to intelligent 
Beings, the more willing and careful 
they will be to obey God, and the 
more affraid to offend him; and there- 
fore it is agreeable to the Goodneſs of 
God to exact our endeavours to be 
this apprehenſion in us and all ot 
thinking Beings. Not for any advan- 
tage this Glory brings to God, but be- 
-cauſe the reputation of the Lawgiver 
and Governour of the World is a means 
neceſſary to advance the good of his 
Creatures, and therefore it is our Duty 
and Intereſt in the higheſt degree to 
te that Glory: and therefore 
God may be ſaid to do all things fer 
bis Glory, becauſe if that were the end 
of all thar he has done he cou'd not 
be more concern'd for it, nor wou'd it 
be more our Duty to promote it. 
Inſtead of Remark_e. p. 62. inſert what 


follows. 

That the Idea of Self Exiſtence can 
imply nothing more than a Negation of 
Dependence on any Cauſe; and that Ne- 

ty of Exiſtence can only be conſider'd: 
as a conſequence reſulting from ſuch 
Independence, ſeems very clear. A Be- 
— which is the firſt of all Cauſes, 
any 


If abſolutely uncaus'd, cannot have 
ny thing in any manner of conception 
rior to it, or which may be conſider d 
4 2 * ger of its Exiſtence. 
We can therefore only prove his Exiſt- 
.ence 4 poſteriori, and argue from the man- 
mer of it in a #egative way, See Note 16. 

From the order of Cauſes we gather 
that he muſt neceſſarily have been from 
all Etergity, otherwiſe his Exiſtence 
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| wou'd have aroſe from nothing, and 
that he muſt continue to all Eternity, 
otherwiſe an end wou'd be put to that 
Exiſtence by nothing: but this is ſtill 
only a Conſequential Neceſſity ariſin 
from the ablurdiry which wou'd att 


the contrary ſuppoſitions, and to infer 


thing from hence concerning the 
Azodus of the Divine Being, ſeems to 
be building a great deal more on this 
Argument than it will beer. 
Then add the reſt of Note 14 from line 20. 
Þ the End of Remark g. p. 63. add 
. follows. 50 
The foregoi and part of 
Note 18. * it — 
been calłd in Queſtion by the Author 


9 n 
on of t for Human Reaſon p. 58. &c. 
oy endeavour to ex hn in 


this 2d. Edition. The Phanomena of - 

Nature lead us up to one firſt: Cauſe, 

which is ſufficient for their and 
fore none elſe are meceſſary 3 i. e. no- 


there 

ceſſary to the production of theſe Phce- 
nomena, according: to the former Senſe 
of laid down in p. 23. and 
which is the only Senſe chat word 
cou'd be apply*d in here without E- 
quivocation. — — — pts . 
dependent inge mi poſſibly Exi 3 
wor'd * Gods to us; they — | 
have wo relation to. us, vor we. any thing 
to do with them; i. e. if the ſuppoſiti- 
on of their Exiſtence were not requi- 
ſite to the production of this Syſtem 
we cou d perceive no neceſſity for it at 
all, we cou'd never diſcover it: by our 
reaſon, and therefore it wou'd be no- 


thing to us. And tho' two or three 
ſack Beings ſhou'd exiſt and act in the 


Formation and Government of their di- 


ſtinct Syſtems, or in ill 


known to us, and a natural Rela- 
tion diſeover d nothing wou'd be ow- 
ing from: us to them, they wou'd have 
| no Religions or A Relation to us 
(if I may 2 we ſhou'd have 
no reaſon to calf any more than one of 
them owr- Creator, Preſerver and Go 
vernour, which Senſe the word God 
more eſpecially. bears, as this Author 
Since ame reaſon no more 
than one ſuch, te ſuppoſe 
is 4 leaſt unreaſonable. By an unreaſon- 
able Suppoſition here I mean a ground- 
leſs one, or that which has no reaſon 
to ſupport it, as the ſame word is uſed 
concerning Infinity p. 63. It is unrea- 
ſenable for us to ſuppoſe it limited when 
we can find no manner of for 
limitation. Such Suppoſitions as theſe 
ought m_ to — uilt on „ eme 
3 et c are advanc 
2 — think hn ſeeing no 


reaſon for them is an effeGual confu- | 


tation of them. There may be many 
Beings in Nature that have no t 
relation to any thing I know of, con- 
ſequently ſor or againſt whoſe Exiſt- 
ence. I can find no reaſon. 1 ſhou'd 
be glad therefore to ſee upon what this 
Author -grounds the following Con- 
ſequence which he adds. The ſame 
reaſon holds for no more than one, there- 
fore there is but one: If by the word Rea- 
ſon he means a Reaſons 4 Poſteriori as | have 
manifeſtly done. As for any Reaſon 
a Priari I muſt expect ſome better proof 


ris NOTES. np 
meet with before I can admit it: And: 
it was excluſively of any ſuch that E 
aſſerted that they who endeavenr te deduce 


| Having proved the Exiſtence of ſome 


firſt Cauſe, which as ſuch can depend up- | 
on no other Cauſe for its Being and Per- 
— and 2 — —4 
or be origi xiffent; (all which 
's demonkirale, 


is demon but does not ſhew us 
why there may not be twenty ſuch. 
_ — _ ſo = 
independent) having got thus far in thei 
proof of "Fans 4.» they add another 
Idea to it and include an abſolute In- 


dependence in — reſpect, an Infinite 
0 


extent or exerciſe of its ſeveral Attributes 
on every Being in Nature; which ſup- 
poſes that there are no other Beings of. 
equal Perfections with himſelf, but that 
he exiſts abne or is ſelfexiſtent in ano- 
ther ſenſe of theſe words, which does 
not at all follow from. the former. 


nipotence to be Power perfe& in kind, 
which has no defect or mixture of 
weakneſs mo — _ — God o- 
ver every thing whic produc- 
ed, which —— for our purpoſe, 
and all perhaps that can be ſtrictly de- 
monſtrated, but yet does not infer V- 
nity) they make it a Power over ev 
* — exiſts — , 
which again 74 that there are no 
other Beings of the 


himſelf, which 1 apptehend wo be beg- 


ging the Queſtion. If this Author 


of it than 1 have been hitherto able to 


takes theſe two Attributes in the larger. 
i 8 Senſe 


the Unity from Independence or Onmipe- 
tence p1 it in their definition of th 
Ari ack I rs yr . 


| 


In like manner inſtead of defining Om- - 
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Senſe I ſhould be obliged to him for 
a proof of them from any Medium but 
that of. auecedent Neceſſuy, which I fear 


' 5 a Principle that may with equal rea- 


ſon be brought to prove any thing. 


I muſt confeſs that to me who am o- 


bliged to draw all my Notions and Ar- 
guments concerning the Deity from his 
Effects, it wou'd be difficult to demon- 
ſtrate againſt the ſuppoſition of more 


ing in their ſeveral Provinces, and each 


than one uncaus!d active Beings, govern- 


3 (not whatever was abſolute- 


y poſſible or fit to be produc d * but) 


What was poſſible or fit for hum to pro- 


duce; tho I don't know any ground 
for ſuch a ſuppoſition. I ſhall make 
no obſervation en this Author's eight 
Arguments for the Unity till he has 


Taken an opportunity (as he promiſest) 


to conſider what has been ſaid againſt 
the Principles on which they are found- 


ed, which I heartily defire. His Ap- 


po" ſhall be examin'd in its proper 
ce. | 
: In Remark_h. p. 64. line 1ſt. inſtead 
of the 12 following lines add 

T hat a wiſe and powerful * knows 
and ats upon all parts of the Univerſe 
is plain from Effect, but to go beyond 
this into what is call'd extramwndane 
Space, and prove the exſtiſtence of Know- 
ledge and Power where there is nothing 
to which they can be referr'd, nothing 
to be known or acted upon, is to us in- 
comprehenſible: and no leſs ſo to ſpeak 
of he preſence of theſe Attributes , or 
of a Being endow'd with them, ( viz. 
an immaterial unextended one) to an 


| 
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be Metaphorically, as eternal Truths 
are ſaid to be the ſame in every time 
and place &c. tho in reality they have no 
relation to either one or other, but are 
incommenſurate to and of à nature 
quite different from both Time and 
Space, as we obſerv'd in Ra. . 

To argue that every Subſtance which 
affects another muſt be preſent to it, 
from the old Maxim that nothing can 
act where.it is not, is ſtill ſuppoſing that 
a Spirit exiſts ſome where, or is;circum- 
ſcribed by ſome parts of Space: tis 
confining its exiſtence to one particu- 
lar Mode, concerning the ity of 
which we can only reaſon negative- 
ly, viz. that it is not the ſame as that 
of Matter, or by way of Extenſion in 
any Senſe. | 

In Remark, i. ibid. 2d. Col. line 4. 
dele the next 16 lines. | 
A > wg p. 69. Col. . To 
inſtead of the 3 2 lines following read 

Thel. Conſequences will hold equal- 
ly againſt the Doctrine deliver'd by 
our Author in the Sermon annex'd, if 
he did nor ſuppoſe that there were ſome 
Qualities in Men in ſome reſpects really 
correſpondent to thoſe in God, and ſo 
very like them that nothing cou'd be 
more ſo except that which exiſts in 
the very ſame Mamer and Degree 
too, i. e. in a perfect one. If this be 
his meaning, (as is not improbable from 
his anſwer to the like Objections in 
F. 22. where he declares that the Di- 
vine Attributes have much more real; 
and perfection in them than the thi 


y by which we repreſent them c.) If, 
point or part of Extenſion : except it 


; p. 59. | + p. laſt. 


I ſay; he be taken. in this ſenſe, as J 


wou'd 


- wow'd willingly - underſtand him, he is 
perfectly clear trom the-exceptions: made 
above. I wiſh the learned Author of 
the Procedure &c. cou d be thewn: to 
be ſo, who is generally ſuppo ed to 
have purſued his Notion of Aualogy far- 
ther than moſt Perſons: wil be able to 
follow him. As he has charg'd our 
Author with a mi talen way of treat- 
ing the Subject ( Introduction p. 17.) 
I hope he will be ready to excuſe any 


for obſerving what they conceive. to 


be a miſtake in his own method, eſpe- 
cially if they endeavour to ſhew. dirett- 
L 1 as he 
as placed it, 4 falſe and groundleſi: ibid. 
Which foundation is the general »4- 
ture or diſtinguiſhing of theſe Qua- 
lities. Now the Nature of the fore- 
mention'd Qualities muſt either be whol- 
ly G . ä | 
d line 12. Add. | 
Or take it thus: The Qualities as ſuch, 
or conſider'd in the Azftratt are the 
ſame, as exiſting in a particular Subject, 
different. In * — — you Per- 
ect) Subject they exi ectly, or in 
= higheſt degree; they are Ae , 
without any mixture or defect. In a 
finite or imperfe & one they are limited, 
allcyed, or defective, they exiſt in an 
imperfect manner, or inferior degree. Con- 
ſequently we conceive them to be alike 
in both as Perfections, or Qualities of 
a certain nature or kind: unlike only as 
mix'd with Imperfection, or as confined 
to a certain Degree. 
At the end of Remark k. p. 70. add. 
Some Objections having been made 
to this Remark by an eminent Writer *. 


* Caſe of Reaſon, by V. Law, M. A. p. 68. 00 
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T. ſhall here ſet down the ſubſtance of 
his Arguments and what. I take to be 
iaAnſwers e ee e 205 
In the 1% place the learned Author 


wauld have it obſerv'd that in a com- 


God and thoſe. Qualities which we e- 
ſteem Perfections in our ſelves it is af- 
firm'd that they are of the ſame Wa- 
ture or Eſſence, and yet partiy the ſame 
and - partly different. P · 68. | 8 
Anſwer. Nature or Effence is only that 
which determines the Species of thele Qua- 
lities, or denominates them of this or that 
Sort: this may be the ſame, tho they 
be different in another ſenſe of the 
word Næure, i. e. as including every 
thing which does or may attend the 
whole of their Exiſtence. Thus Goods 
neſi or Benevolence is of the ſame kind 
in God, Angels and Men, viz. a. De- 
poſition to communicate Happineſi, which 
I call the Nature or Eſence of it, but 
differs as it is attended with Pleaſure 
or Pain; as Calm or Paſſionate & c. which 
I call manners of Exiſtence: or as it 
is more or leſs intenſe, pure, or unmix d, 
which I term Degrees of Perfection. 
For athrming things to be of the ſame 
nature which are in ſome reſpects very 
different we have this Author's own 
Authority p. 149. As Love is the 
« ſame Paſſion in all Men yet is infi- 
« nitely different, as Hatred is the ſame 
« Paſſion in all Men, yet with infinite 
« differences ;: ſo Reaſon is the ſame 
« faculty in all Men, yer with infinite 
« differences. 


2dh. Tis urg d that all the Attributes 
inherent in the Divine Nature are neceſſary, 


eternal, 


pariſon made bet ween the Attributes of 


. — u. fe 2 I re owe tn 


inomutable, independent, 
bcc. all the Qualities in human Nature 
the direct contrary, therefore they can- 
not he parth the ſame, but muſt be whol- 
hy different; as different in their Me- 


awre as mutable is from immutable r. 16. | 1 


Anſwer. Eternity, &c. don't 
at all affe4 the Nature of theſe Attri- 
butes or Qualities, in our Senſe of the 


word Natare, i. e. do not make em to | 


be Qualities of ſuch à fort, any more 
than if they were in -a «contrary State. 
Knowledge is no more Knowledge for be- 
ing Eternal or Immutable. Power is as 


much Power whether it be independent 


er derived, wherher at ceaſe to mor- 


row, or laſt for ever, and fo of the reſt. 


3d. If the Attributes in God, and Qua- 
lies in Men be alike in henſolliou, they muſt 


| | becauſe .rheſe things -conftirute the Per- 
fettien of the Divine Attributes. p. 69. 


Anſwer. This is taking the word Per- 


foctiom in a Senſe different from that in 


which we underſtand it, end in which 
this Author himſelf ſeem'd to uſe it 
in the laſt where he mentions thoſe 
Perfeitions which ave in our ſelves. In 
this place he means the ab/olure 
Gion of any thing in «ll reſpects: 
it only for ſome certain Quality, which 
as ſuch is called a perfection; i. e. valua- 


ble, or the foundation of Happineſs to a 


Being in one reſpect, tho not in others. 
Thus Knowledge as far as it is Know- 
ledge, or can be entitled to that name, 
is 25 much or as a Perfection in 
Man as in God: the Idea of this Qua- 
lity as diſtinguiſhable from any other 


be a 


_ 


— is the ſame in both; the* there] which nothing of the ſame kind can 
difference as to extent or freedom] be added : ſince then there is a higheſt 
SG | in 
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eternal, infinite, te, i | 


6 in deduition, or aiſe from Senſe. 
tion, Cc. which are Aﬀodes of its Ex- 
iſtence. Tis therefore properly like 


in being -arrended wich Imperſection 


in Defeſt, they muſt be alike- in Omni 
 pavence, but unlike in Defett of Power. Ibid. 
T Anſwer. Rather they muſt be alike as. 
far as they are ſimply Power, or agree 
in the General Idea of it, but unlike 
as far as they are Power mix d with impo- 
tence; or as the Exerciſe of em ũs attend 
ed or not attended with 5 ec. 
It. What is alike in Perſection muſt 
be alike in Imperfection, unkfs a thing 
| may be like another in Strangth, but 
not like it in the want of Strenge. p. 70. 

Anſwer. May not a thing be like ano- 
ther in having ſeme Strength, tho not 
like it in having the ſame . 
Sure it is no Inconſiſtency to ſay things 
are of the ſame Nature or Genut, tho” 
in a * — 

That which differs * * 
— differ in 4 — ee. But 
finite and infinite, muralie and immwable 
cannot be ſaid to differ only in a certain 
0 Ibid. 

Anſwer. An abſelute Metaphyſical I- 
finite, which is the only one that can 
be applied in the preſent Caſe, is a po- 
ſitive Idea of ſome certain Quality in 
the ahſtract, in the higheſt Degree, or to 
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in all ſuch Qualities as Goodneſs, Power | knows the manner of its Exiſtence? bid. 
dc. (contrary to what we find in Ma-]. Anſwer. The Natwre or Eſſence of any 
thematical Quantities) they be ſaid Quality according to us, is only its 
por ner ror = was R. I. Lbſtratt Idea, or that which determines 
 Muxtability r e thx rt which 

u chi © a ey i muſt be the ſame in what mmer ſoe 

o ſay t in| ver it exiſts, or is exhibited in 

Pans argv Mr fo Fang bn ticular Subject. Ses Note 1. DAT: 5 

x tshly. But the foregoing diſtinction 
ſuppoſes a real difference between theſe 
two, and that a thing has not ſuch 2 
Exiſtence becauſe it is of 


the Exiſtence of Man in the mer of 8 Marre. — does not 
—— come by Senſation or Reflection in par- 
iſtence. Af i ticular becauſe it is * nor is 


1 — by Senſation or ction. Goodneſs, 
— — muſt Power, — the wr or pre 
t 3 


finite and infinite &. them it can ſig- more 1 ＋ Hr 

_— whether you ay they are | inthe 3 ariſe only from 

| theis Ware or Effexce, or the differctit of the Subjects 

— Anagzr += xa their r of Ex- that receives them; or ia other words 
thed. from the different manner of their Ex- 

te Let the mmer in which Di- iſtence in thoſe Subjects; ——— 

vine Know exiſts be never fo dif- | is therefore entirely 

ferent from of human Knowledge, [their unde Narr! nor have they 

pet apr eee I conn 

in the gevered [dra with what Men call} 12 He muſt ſhew chat the mr of 

Knowledge, it muſt pans ſomething Ur, » Will, or Power in God or 

more than if it were tor. Man is not at all owing to the Na- 

quite another kind, and 5 ill, or Power in 

refemblance to it then Knowledge has to] God or Man. p. 73. 

pts 6 &c. 28 — Caſe up- 1 e eee — es 

* f to erent, - 
— my — af (in our 

pour any thing any farther than 2 * 


A Tel in one than 


«of 


fame; which. ſhews ſufficiemly that 
the former is not owing to the latter. 
If Will be defined a Power of Preferring 
or Chooſing; is not that the ſame whar- 
ever it prefers or however it be moved 
fo to do? Whether it chooſe Good 
or Evil, whether it be determin'd by 
Anxiety or the laſt Judgment, or by 
ncthing at all ? If Power be an Ability 
to produce - Change, is not that the ſame 
whether ir be done in Thought or Motion; 
whether it be attended with Pleaſure 
or Pain? If Underſtanding be a Conſci- 
ouſneſs of ſomething is not that the ſame 
whatever the manner be in which it is 
acquired, exerciſed, or exiſts? Is it more 
or leſs Underſtanding for being got by 


Deduction or immediate Intuition, by 4 


Eyes or Ears, or any other way? 
13thly. The Difficulties charg'd upon 
the Doctrine of Aualogy are the ſame 
in the other account, which ſays that 
the Divine Attributes are different in 
the Manner of their Exiſtence from 
the Qualities of Men. For if they dif- 
fer infinitely and immutabiy in” their man- 
ner of Exiſtence are we not as much 


at a loſs to know what they are, and 


as unable to imitate” that which ſtands 
at an inſinite and immutable diſtance from 
us, as if we had faid that it is different 
in Nature from our Qualities ? p. 74. 

Anſwer. Is it not much more eaſy for 
me to imitate perfect or abſolute Goodneſs 
when I know the Nature of Goodneſs 
in general, and fee ir partially exhibiced 
in the World, than if I only believ'd 
it to be ſomething trauſcendentiy hig h 
(as this Author deſcribes it p. 76, 77, 
and rorally different from any kind of 
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and as remote as my Idea of Goodneſs 
is from any other Idea? If the Nas. 
ture of the Qualities be but fix't, the 
manners of their Exiſtence, . however di- 
ſtant, alter not the Caſe: Tho' I don't 
ſee how thoſe in the Deity can be. pro, 
perly ſaid to be infinitely diſtant . — 
theſe in us if we have any Degree at 
all of em, and if we have not, tis plain 
we can know nothing at all of them. 
1475. Let us ſuppoſe the Creation of 
all things out of nothing to be an Ef- 
fect of Divine Power, and changing 
the ſhape of a piece of wood to be an 
Effelt of human Power. I ask whether 
theſe Effects are toto genere diſtinct and 
different in their ure? I bid. B 
Anſwer. The Effects are different, the. 
Idea of Cauſe or Power ariſing from 
theſe Effects is the fame. I ſhou'd 
have the: Idea of Power (tho 
not of equal Power) from ſeeing a 
Change made in a piece of Wood, as. 
from the Creation of it. be ab 
1 5thly. If the Nature af Cauſes can be 
at all known by their Effects, is it vot 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe theſe Cauſes muſt, 
be as different in their Nætures as their 
Effects are p.. 7 © | 
Anſwer. No: They both agree in the 
general Idea of Cauſe, which is all that 
we require to conſtitute their MNærure; 
and all theſe A ts are built only 
on a different ſenſe of chat term, as ob- 
ſerv'd above. 2 i gt 
16 hy. Has any one loſt his reaſons for 
fearing and adoring the Divine Power, pe- 
cauſe it can only be compared to human 


| Power, as infinite may be compared to finite? 


Has he nothing to ground his fear up- 


Goodneſs which I can form an Idea of. 


on, becauſe this Power has ſuch a re- 
2 f s ality, 
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ality , as nothing can repreſent to him, 
— is in its — — &c. Ibid. 
p. 76» 77. e 

Anſwer, Finite and Infinite (Wherever 
theſe terms can properly be apply d) 
ſuppoſe the ſame common nature, kind, 
or ſort, and differ only in Extent. If 
therefore Divine Power, Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs may be ſo compared ta, human 
Power Wiſdom and Goodneſs they are 
Qualities of the ſame nature, kind, or 
fort, which ſeems to be giving up the 
Queſtion. If they cannot be ſo compar- 
ed, I ſhould be glad to know in what they 
are alike, or wherein this Analogy be- 
between them conſiſts :. or in ſhort how 
we ſhall be at all the wiſer by it. 
For to believe the Reality of that which 
nothing can give us an Idea of as it 
is in its own Nature, will be at laſt, 
I fear, no more than believing the re- 
ality of we know not what ; which 
can never be a good ground for any 
rational Devotion. Re i * 

In page 79. line the l. 

( B)Tothis it has been objected 1/f. 
that the recrimination is not juſt, be- 
cauſe there is a great difference between 
a Cauſe that doth not prevent an Evil, 
which he cou'd not prevent, and ano- 
ther that ſuffers one which he cou'd 
have prevented; that it is agreed a- 
mon | all orthodox Chriſtians, that 
God cou'd have prevented the Fall of 
Adam, and therefore the blame of it 
lies-on him: whereas according to the 
Syſtem of two Principles he cou'd not 
hinder it and therefore is excuſed this 
way, not the other. . 

But I anſwer, it is plain that the Ob- 
jector does not underſtand the ſorce of 


the Argument. For according to it God 
cou'd have prevented this Evil. He 
foreſaw the if Principle wou'd corrupt 
Mankind, and he was under no neceſ- 
ſity to make ſuch a Creature 'as Man, 


and thereby to gratify his Enemy, who, - 
he ſaw, wou'd make him miſerable. ' He 


cou'd therefore have prevented this E- 
vil by not creating Man, and is full as 
blameable for making -him that he foxe- 
ſaw the ii] Principle wou'd involve in 


Sin and Miſery, as if thoſe had befall- 
en Man by his own ill uſe of Freewill. 


Bur 24ly Who are thoſe Orthodox 
that agree God cou'd have prevented 


the fall of Man? Thoſe that I am ac- 
quand with repreſent the matter o- 
t 


nerwiſe. They ſay that conſidering 


the nature of Man, and the Station he 


held in the World, and the inconveni- 


encies that muft have happened to the 
whole Syſtem of Free Beings, by hin- 


dring Adam from the uſe of his Free- 


to the whole Creation. There was no 


a neceſſity on God to permit him the 
uſe of his Free-will in that Caſe, and 
the conſequence of that being his Sin, 


God was under a neceſſity not withſtand · 
ing his infinite Power, Wiſdom, and 


Goodneſs to permit his Fall. He cou'd 
have prevented it tis true, by taking, 
away Free-will from Man, that is by 
not making ſuch a Creature as Man, 
according to the Catholics; and he cou'd 
have prevented it the ſame way accord- 
ing to the Aauichees; for according to 


them he was under no neceſſity to. 
make ſuch a Creature, and tis as hard for 
; * 2 one 


| will, his fall cou'd not have been pre- 
vented without more hurt than good 


neceſſity on him to Sin, but there was 


One to give an account why he did inconfiſtent, and 


make him, when he knew he wou'd fall, 
as for the other; fo far as I fee, the 
difficulty is equat on both fuppoſrtions, 
and both maſt have recourſe ro the 
lame anſwer; viz. that the Wiſdom: of 
God judg'd it better to; have Man with 
his Sin, than that the world ſhou'd 
want ſuch a Creature. 
Bur 3d. 'Tis objected that the Ma- 
have in reality three Principles, 
two active, a and a bad one, and 
2 third paſſive and indifferent, that 1s 
Mater: tho they have vouchſafed 
the name of Principles only to the A- 
ctive. That this indifferent Principle 
was the prey of the firſt occupyer, and 


the evil fected it as ſoon as the good, | 


and wou d not ſuffer him to make good 


our of ir, without a mixture of Evil. 


But this is nothing to the purpoſe ; 
for it ſux a demonſtrable falfhood 
that Matter is ſelf-exiſtent, whereas there 
is not hi iner than that Matter has 
2 Cauſet; and to build Hypothefis on 
manifeſt falſhoods is unworthy a Phi- 
doſopher. co 

ah. Even in this way the good 
Principle might have prevented Evil; 
For he might have ler the evil Princi- 
ple alone with his Matter, and then he 
cou'd never have made any thing of it; 
for his Productions muſt all have been 
abfolurely Evil, and whatever is ſo muſt 
immediately deſtroy ir felf, or rather in 
truth nothing cou'd have been produc'd 
Sy ſuch a Being. All his works muſt 
have contain'd in them all imaginable 
Evil and repugnancy, all the parts of 
them muſt have been incongruous and 

# This Bayle calls Chaos Sec N. 15. 
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conſequently have des 
ſtroy'd themſelves and one — Nay 
ſuch a Being cou'd have no 
Power at all, for if he produced any 
thing which was conſiſtent, it word 
be to — — and ſo = wou'd 
proceed from a Princi E- 
vil, which is no oe — us 
than that Evil ſhou'd be uced 
one abſol good: which if it be 
lowed — no farther occaſion to en- 
quire after in of Evil. For it may 
| ——— — i * 
good can from one infinitely Evi. 


well as 
From hence it is evident that the bri 
ing in of two Principles does not in 
leaſt account for the Origin of Evil. 
A the end of Nu D. page 8;. add. 
(D.) Ie has been objected againſt the 
8 and Note that the 
Aut his Principles neceffarily i 
rroduces Imperfection into the G . 
For he knows whatever is not of i ſelf 
is imperſect, but the Subſiſtenees of the 
Son and Holy Ghoft, that is, their Per 
 lities, as he confeſſes, are not from 
felves, and therefore muſt be i F 
To this I anfwer, that we conft- 
der the Attributes of God, and likewiſe 
the Perſomelities in the Divine Nature, 
either abſtractly, i. e. as diſtinguiſſid 
in our Minds from the nature; or as 
they are identified with it. If we con- 
 fider them abſtractly, it is true they 
are not from themfelves, but from the 
Nature: So the Wiſdew and Power of” 
God are not from themſelves but from 
the Divine Nature, which neceffart 
includes Wiſdom and Power: and fo 
the Perſonality of the Son and Holy 
+ Sec Remark d. ae 
Ghoſt 


n 


| 
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7. 1 de confels the Awſowalty of 
the = is from the Father, and that 


Holy Choſt from the Father 
d San; but this is ftill by the ne- 
ty ariſing from the Nature. The 


Father the Son, not out of choice, | 
but 


of Nature, and that Na- 

ture is in the Son, and therefore his 
Suhſiſtence and Perſonality is from his 
own nature, that is from himfelf, and 
he is dure. The Perſonality of the 
Son is indeed from the Father, but 
that doth not hinder it to be from the 
nature in the laſt reſort; and neceſſa- 
rily too, tho mediante Perſons Patris. 
hen therefore it is ſaid, that the Di- 
vine Nature which is inherent in them, 
be ſaid to be of it ſelf, bur not 

the Modus ſwbſtendi; it is not meant 
that the Modus ſubſiſtendi doth not pro- 
ceed from the Nature which is in the 
Son and Holy Ghoſt, and ſo is in that 
fenfe ex ſe, but that it is not immedi- 
ately from it, but mediante Paris Sub. 


any one ad a nünd to fill a 


Iſtentid. 
In put 91. line 7. add 
(F.) If 
certain Veſſel with Globes of various 


magnitudes, and had diſtinguiſh'd: them 


into their ſeveral degrees, fo that thoſe 


of the 24 Degree might have place in the 
Interſtices left by thoſe of the 12 and 
nterſti- 


| ces of the 24, and fo on. Fis evi- 


dent that when as many of the 1f 
magnitude were put in as the Veſſel cou d 
contain, yet there wou d be room for 
thoſe of the 24. Neither cou d any 
Wiſe man ask why the Veſſel was not 
filled with the greater Globes, or why 
all of them were not of the ſame mag- 
nitude. Fes 
This Inſtance may afford an anſwer 


to ſuch as demand why God has not 
given a different and more perſed Na- 


ture to the Animals: viz. There was 
no room in the mundane Syſtem for 


Beings of a more perfect Nature. But 


when as many Creatures were 

of the ſuperior Order, as the Syſtem 
- the World — — — contain, whe- 
ther you ſuppoſe it finite or infine; 
— binder d but thar there ph 6 
be room for others of a lower Degree : 
as when as many Globes of greater mag- 
nitude were put into the Veſſel as it 
cou'd hold, yet" there was {till a ſpace 
for others of a leſs Dimenſion; and fo 
on in infinitzm., When therefore any 
ask why God did not make all of theſame 
Perfection with the Augen. We An- 
ſwer, that after as many Angels had 
been made as were convenient, there 
was a place left for the Animals; and 
after as many Animals of a more p 
fet Nature were made as the Syſtem 
required, there was ſtill room for other 


more imperſect ones; and ſo perhaps 
in 


KM. 
If you ask why God does not im- 
mediately tranſplant” Men into _ 
nce 


| 
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ſince 'tis plain they are capable of that | ever is naturally perſect, is ſelf· ſuſſiei · 
happier State: or why he detains them | ent and does not ſtand in need of the 
lo long ſrom that Happineſs and confines þ combination of more parts or the aſſiſt- 
chem on Earth as in a darklome Priſon, | ance of other things; ſor that compli- 
where they are forced to ſtruggle with cation of parts which is obſervable" in 
ſo many Evils. I aniwer, Becauſe the Machines, is neceſſary upon this ac- 
Heavens are already furnithed with In- count only that one may ſupply the 
babitants, and cannot with convenience | defects of another. | 1 1 
admit of new ones, till ſome of the] zah. From hence it is evident that 
preſent poſſeſſors depart into a, better | the Perfection of the parts is not to be 
State, or make room ſome other way | eſtimated from their on private con- 
for. theſe to change their Condition. veniency alone, but from the relation 
FF ö | which they have to the whole. And 
In page 93 line 15. add. | there's a great deal of difference between 
(G)The Auchor has been blamed here | relative and abſolute Perfection. A thing 
For making any difficulty about ſuch may perfectly anſwer the Office it bears 
Evils as 25 of Imperfection, which | with regard to the whole, without any 
are. properly 223 no Euils at al. convenience to it ſelf, nay to its own 
Tis trifling, ſay the Objectors, ſince Deſtruction. R e 2807 
we ſee that the Perfection of any Stru- | 3dhy. It appears that notwithſtanding 
cture or Machine conſiſis in this, that the infinite Power, Wiſdom and Good- 
the Parts thereof have different Powers | neſs of God Creatures muſt neceſſari- 
and Offices, and therefore we can eaſi- ly labour under the Evil of Imperfecti- 
.ly conceive it to be no Imperfection on; and that this Imperfection is to 
in the Machine of the World, that its be confider'd two ways, the one with 
Parts are of unequal Perfections; for | regard to the whole, the other in re- 
/ hoſe that ſeems to have the leſs Perſe- ſpect of 8 oy 
Aion wou'd not anſwer their deſign, 4h. The 2 of the whole cannot 
nor fill their Places if they were not be in every thing at all times conſiſtent 
ſo unequal. And as for inanimate things, with the good of each particular. For 
they are neither capable of Good nor Evil, as every part is in its own. Nature 
it ſignifies nothing where they are pla- imperfect and limited, tis poſſible for 
ced, or to what Motions they are ſub- | it not to be ſelf- ſufficient, and that it 
jected, ſince they cannot complain or may have as much occaſion for external 
be ſenſible of their Condition. Con-] Aſſiſtance, as reaſon to aſſiſt others. 
ſequently there is no ſuch thing as the The poſſibility of ſuch a State follows 
Evil of Imperfection, but all is properly | from the very nature of limitation and 
| Natural. | imperfection. For ſuppoſing more things 
To all which we anſwer 1. The] than one of a limited nature, if the 
| World and every part of it is 'in | have any intercourſe together, they mu 
| its own Nature imperfect, ſor whatſo- | neceſſwily affect each other: And it 


belongs 


ow limited N- 
„ 
ARs, nor can all faculties agree to e- 
very Nature, ſince they may be differ- 
ent, diſtinct and es And-thot 


nefit —— yet by 7 a com- 
paſs, and conſpiring to act in concert 
they may ce to the. good of the 
whole and of each other. But ſince | ſand 
created things are-almoſt infinite and 


endow'd wich an infinite diverſity 61 


Powers and Properties, and ſince an in- 
tercourle is eſtabliſh'd — 4 * 


ſo 
desde n it is — 


ble; but ek ſome oppoſition and con- 
tention ſhould ariſe among the parts; 
which nevertheleſs may: make for the 
' benefit of * * theſe 
tions and contentions 
Aale Divine power and — 
ſince proceed not from 
fect in the Creator, but from: 


ceſſary imperſection of ſuc —.— ; 


are in their own nature limi 
nite, but which are 


of the whole —— 7. 

fit whereof is td be preſerr d to the 

of ſome particulars whenſoever 

are inconſiſtent. | There muſt then 

de Hefoltac,ob ant'of — inde: 

veral parts of the Creation, and this 
want of Perfection muſt of neceſſi 
bring many inconveniencies on the P 

on Whoſe lot it is to fill that — 

the Univerſe which requires a Creature 

effec Wingate mewn. For Exam» 


(ple 4 Nan has no. Wings, 4 Perfection 
* to Birds. Tis plain that in 
preſent circumſtances he cannot have 
them, and that the uſe of them — 
be very miſchievous ro Society; 
yet the want of them neceſſarily —— 
us to way inconveniencies. A Man 
« | falls from a. Precipice or into 2 Pit 
| Wings wou'd: ſave him from the fall, 
-agd-telieve him from his impriſonment; 
whereas now he breaks his 1 or 
— by his Conſinement. A thou- 
; inſtances. may be given where the 
Evil of Imperfection neceſſarily ſubjects 
us to diſappointment of appetite and ſe- 
veral 3 natural Evils; which yet 
are all neceſſary for the common good. 


and | | If it be ask'd-why God, as he is of in- 


finite Power and Wiſdom did not or- 
der things in ſuch a manner that the 
good of the whole = all caſes 
and at all times c with that of 
each particular, Or if i > Evils ne- 


p of any thin 
external? At leaſt he cou'd have made 


r N 


but himſelf. 
enough to exerciſe 8 


in the Contemplation and Love 42 the 
Divine Nature; which wou'd have been 


ſufficient for their H without 
any commerce with or up- 


5. eſpecially ſuch as 


wou'd 


26 
wov'd incommode them. Why there- 
fore did God chooſe ſuch a Sy ſtem 28 
made room for other imperfect, miſera- 
ble Beings? lil bas 11 
We anſwer, that granting ſuch Crea- 
tures as thoſe abovementioned to be po!- 
fible, God has actually created as man 
of that kind as the Syſtem wou'd ad- 
mit, in omuch that if there had been 
more it wou' d _ been —— 
venient. Nor is it of any conſequence 
whether we ſuppoſe this Syſtem to be 
finite or infinite. If finite, tis plain 
that a certain number may fill it ſo 
that there will be no room for more. 
If infinite, infinite Creatures of the ſame 
kind will equally fill an infinite Syſtem, 
as a finite number will a finite one; 
for there's the fame Proportion. In this 
then as well as the former Syſtem there 
will be no room for more. But yet 
when this Syſtem or Order of Creatures 
is filled up there wou'd be room left 
ſor other leſs perfect Orders, whoſe 
Natures and Faculties might have a mu- 
tual Relation to each other, and. whoſe 
Happineſs might require their mutual 


help and aſſiſtanee. Tis certain that 
many and various Orders and De- 


grees of this kind were poſſible, nei- 
ther wou'd they if created, be any im- 

iment to the more perſect Order 
which is already compleated, and che 
number of which cou'd not be encreas d 
without Damage to the Syſtem; bei- 
cher wou'd the addition of cheſe inſe- 
rior Orders and Degrees leſſen the num- 
ber of the prior and more perfect ones. 
What therefore was to be done? Let 


whether he ſhould create any of an-infes 
rior Order. If he does, tis manifeſt 
that he will introduce ur Im- 
perfections into hit works. Nay ſince 
ſome of — have Natures: and 
Powers contrary: to each other, it will 
be poſſible for claſhing and ſition 
to ariſe among his Creatures. If he does 
not create 7 „„ unkind 
in ging | ing them a benefit 
which | Dm able i communicate 
without detriment to the 8 | 
I ſuppoſe theſe inferior —— 
ſo very imperfect, but that their exiſt · 
ence wou'd be deem'd a great and va» 
luable Bleſſing. ate is 
Who does not ſee what way the Di- 
vine Goodneſs wou'd incline: in his De- 
bate. For ſince: it was better that theſe 
ſhou d be, than not, is it not agrerable 
to infinite Goodneſs to chooſe the 
beſt? At leaſt fuch à Choice cou'd 
be no injury to the greateſt; Goodneſs. 
Whatever Syſtem God had: choſen all 
Creatures in it, ceu' d not have been 
equally perfect, and there cou'd have 
been but a certain dererminate multitude 
of the moſt perfect, and when: that was 
completed, there wou'd have been a 
ſtation for Creatures leſs perfect, and it 
wou'd ſtill have dern an Inſtance of 
— — | — s as well 
as others: therefore: whatever Sy- 
ſtem | had been choſen it wou d ra. 
come to whit we ſes, perhaps it-wou'd 
have been worſe: ' Since therefore hat- 
ever God had choſen there muſt have 
been Degrees of Perfection, and one 
Oreature muſt have been more imper- 
fect and inſirm than another, ouglit we 


** 


| 
| 


us now ſuppoſe that God is delibetast- 
ing with Himſelf (as a Man wou d do) 


not to conclude that our preſent S y- 
ſtem 
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— 2 In the interim who can doubt whe- 


cou d have expected? 


1 it appears wh God 880 
ſuch Being as muſt NY have ati 


Intercourſe with each other, and how 
agreeable it was to the Divine 'Good- 
nels not to deny them Exiſtence. There 


cou'd be no reaſon to ask pee he did 
= make them of a more Or- 
der, ſince as many of that are 
made Already as the Syſtem cou 
ceive, of what kind ſoever that S 


were ſuppoſed to be. Neither cou d 
the benefit of the whole be render d ab- 
ſolurely in all caſes and at all times con- 


ſiſtent with that of parriciilars, For 
tho” this might pete be effected in 
the more ect Orders, yet it is plain - 
| 1 ble in the lefs' perfect ones, 
7 have 2 Spleen with Matter, 

that is neceſſarily to contrarie- 
ty and Ifaturic: 3 wk 1 * 
which have ſolid and 

Either therefore no May? Animals * 
theſe were to have been created, or t 
incohveniences tolerated: ſuppoſin 
ways that their Exiſtence is 2 Ble nf 
to them e inconve- 
niences. . K Fob de oi 


accrues to them fro felon 
of i at, * | the . pol * 


Tf vs ye Hides nh 
er ection 
of Creatures may be, and that from 
this Head there flows « poſbbilry of | feeli 
Evil among the works of otwith- 
ſtanding infinite Power and Goodnels. 
How every particular Evil may be re- 
_ ro os Orig vill the Sep ſhall be _ 


re- | Perfection 


[fo from 


| cher this ſource of all Evils be itſelf 
to be call'd an Evil? Evil is by ma- 
ay defined, a privation of Good. 
In this it agrees with Defect or Im- 
— and a Man is called Evil. 

or an Action Evil which brings us in- 
to inconveniences, or is prejudicial to 
the Author, or any other Perſon. With 
how much. more reaſon then may Im- 
be call'd an Evil, ſince tis 
of all the Evik we endure, 
or which ariſe in the Mundane Syſtem. - 

But inanimate t you ſay, are 
copable of niicher-Good. nar-Evik and 
— it 4 be — ſi 2 what 

tion they be placed; ſen . | 
only can be miſerable. 

I anſwer, tis true mnanimare Creatures 
are: not capable of ſome kind of Evils, 
viz. Pain, Grief, or undue Elections; 
— are _ no other Evils which 

gen the ſubʒect co Who wou'd 
vow; himſelf as i. dealt with if he 
ſhou'd be reduced to the State of an 
inanimate Creature? He wou'd feel no 
inconvenience, ſay you. I grant it. 
but this very not feeling is dreaded by 
us as one of the greateſt of all Evils. 
This ivation of Senſe therefore. is 
ing defirable, and conſequent- 
ly far from. To be 


ved of Senſe is what we call an vil 
of laſt, tho' it be not a ſenſible one. 
1 


2 blow or any other way, 
nay i did not reſtore it to him 
W he had this in his Power, wou'd 
he not be miſchievous” and injurious 
to him the' the fulferer be noe ar-all 
ſenſible of the Injury? Now who can 


affirm 


2 
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affirm that God con'd not have en- 


dowed every thing with Senſe, at leaſt 
have join'd a ſenſitive Soul to every 
particle of Matter? May we not com- 
plain therefore that he has not done it? 


Is it not equally diſadvantageous for [ly 


inanimate things never to have had Senſe, 
- — animated Beings to be deprived 
it | | 
And yet ſome are fo — that 
they will not have this Imperfection 
called an Evil, tho! it really be as great 
- an one as the other. | f 
However, we muſt obſerve that ina- 
nimate things are not made for them- 
felves, bur for the uſe of ſuch as are 
endow'd with Senſe and Rea'on, ay 
have' therefore a relative Good or Evi 
both in d to God and to thoſe 
Creatures for whoſe uſe they are de- 
ſigned; and as far as they anſwer the 
end they were made for, we eſteem them 
good, ſuch as do otherwiſe are Evil: 
of which Good or Evil there is no o- 
ther ground but their Perfection or Im- 
fection. 3-4 
The Origin of Evil is the ſame there- 
fore in both ſenſitive and animate Be- 
ings, viz. the abſence of Perſection. 
(H.) The Objection againſt this po- 
fition ſtands. thus. Not only Genera- 
tion and Corruption are natural Evils, 
but likewi'e pains of Body and diſſatis- 
faction of Mind, disappointments of 
Appetite and Death. Now it is ma- 
nifeſt that all material Beings are not 
ſubject to theſe, particularly Man in 
Paradiſe, as to his Body was material 


free from them. 


and yet free from Death and all na- 
tural Evi, and the ſame is true of 


the Bleſſed in Heaven. Since there“ 
fore Material Beings may be free ſrony 
all Natural Evil, it follows that they 
are not neceſſarily ſubject to ſuch, be- 
cauſe they are Material, and conſequent- 
we muſt look for another Origin of 
natural Evils diſtin& from Matter. 
The anſwer to this Objection that 
ſeems to have ſo great force in it is 
not difficult. Tis manifeſt from rhe 
Book, that when it affirms all Material 
Beings are liable to natural Eyils, it is 
not meant that they are always actual 
ly affected · by them, but that they are 
capable of being ſo affected at certain 
times and in certain circumſtances; and 


yet their circumſtances may perhaps be 
lo order d that they al be drips 

For Example, Man in Paradiſe was 
naturally Mortal, and tho' we do not 
know what ſort of Body he had, yet 
we are ſure he had an Appetite to eat and 
drink, and needed theſe to ſupport him. 
How then cou'd he avoid Pain, disap- 
pointment of Appetite and Death? I 
anſwer by being placed in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances that he ſhou'd always have 
ſufficient proviſion * to ſatisfy his 


hunger and thirſt, ſuck: a know- 
ledge of all things that cou'd hurt him; 


that he might eaſily avoid them. His 


blood was inflamable then as well as 
now, and conſequently he was ſubje& 
to a Fever. His Limbs might be bro- 
ken and disjointed- then as welh as now, 
that muſt disable him to manage 

1 
te of moving where his occaſions 
uired. But God gave him a Tree 
Life as a remedy againſt all natural 
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ann 
— — — 


ch as 
to him. If any Divines 
have gone farther it is mere conjecture, 
and no part either of the Faith —— 
in Scripture, or conveyed to us 
Catlck Church, Origin jay: has 
The Au ae 
iven his hts ing the E- 
of our firſt Parents more fully in 
2 Diſcourſe on Gen. 2. 17. Where he 
founds himſelf on the word of God, 
and {| to the Senſe 


8 


THE 
33 
. 


this poſition in the Book, 


* 


I tment of Ap ites. . 

As to to the Bleſſed in Heaven, their 
e in much more eaſy to be account- 
, I think thoſe words of the 41h. 
| „ 3. Subſc 2. are ſufficient. & T an» 
«© (wer, theſe Bodies are not therefore 


* 


Ag. fa 


8 


9 
GH 


4 
| 
f 
b 


upon the 


prevented ev 


* incorruptible (for that wou'd de in- 
— reg ed nature of that 
mattey w they are com 

but becauſe they are put — 
places and circumſtances by the Dei- 
ty, that they can, even with pleaſure 


'< tareſee and prevent all ſuch things as 


4 tend to introduce either Corruption or- 
Pain. I am apt to think the Object 
— 
this 

In page 100 line 4. add. * 
(10 Tis ww that the Author 
avoids the chief Difficulty, and which» 
ſtood the moſt in need of an anſwer. 
For he ſuppoſes certain 
iſhment w 
muſt- neceſſarily invade the works of 
God; but he does not tell. us wh 
Gad — = Laws, — — 

ing ſo great Evils along with them. 
Cod, not an Omnipotent, Alllenowing 
and abſolutely Good God have made o- 


Laws 


ther Laws free from all theſe Deſects ? 


Why did he bind himſelf to ſuch uni- 
verſal Rules? Cou'd he not have in- 
terpoſed by his Omnipotence and diſ- 
pens d with theſe Laws, and thereby: 
Evil which wou'd a- 
riſe from the of them} The- 
Author is filent on this Head. 

But it is evident that the Author had 
theſe Difficulties in view, and has giv- 
en 2 proper reply to each. Wherever 
he has mention d any univerſal Law, 
he ſhews that it ariſes from the very 
nature and conſtitution of things, and 
that a better cou d not poſſibły be made, 
or one which is more for the 
preſervation of thole Beings to which 


it is given: and that it cou'd not. be 


diſpens'd 


Evils 


FO ADDITION 
di pens'd with, at leaſt frequently, with- 
out detriment to the whole. 

If therefore all the fault muſt needs 
be laid upon God, yet he is not to be 
blamed fr fixing ſuch general Laws, 
but rather for making ſuch imperfect 
Creatures, which neceſſarily required 
-theſe Laws and were incapable of bet- 
ter. This is the true State of the Que- 
ſtion, and of this the Author has alſo 
given an account in the foregoing Chap- 
ter. See Note (G.) , 
Ju page 102 line 2 inſtcad of Note 38 
inert. | | 
(K.) The Author has endeavour'd to 
account for this variety of Creatures in 
the following manner. All Beings cou'd 


not be placed in the ſame Degree of 


Happineſs, or in the ſame Order of 


— 


ro THE NOTES. 


and Goverament my ſuch reaſonable 
Creatures. Nor cou'd it be avoided 
where there is both a mutual Iater- 
courſe and a limited Underſtanding. On 
which account the fame is obſervable 
among the Angels themſelves. 

But now tis plain that thoſe who 
happen to have this Government over 
ſuch as are. naturally their equals, are 
in better circumſtances with regard to 
_—_ aver gr which — only 
the honour of obeying. T 
with greater — wid cale, Ar 
more caſes obtain their ends, effect their 
choice and accompliſh their deſires, (i. e. 
be happy) than thoſe which are oblig- 
ed to poſtpone the gratification of their 
ſenſes, and the execution of their de- 
ſigns, and abſolutely conform themſelves 


q 


Perfection, neither cou'd all of the ſame to another's will, which they muſt ne- 


Order be in the ſame Degree, or enjoy 
the ſame conveniences. The 
the whole wou'd not allow it. 

For inſtance. Suppoſe a certain Or- 
der of intelligent Creatures made by God, 


which have a mutual intercourſe and 


ſtand in need of each others afliſtance, ' 
$0 promote the common Happineſs , / 


which they are obliged to promote 
with united Powers — Inclinations. 


ceſſarily do who are ſubject to the rule 
of others. 15755 

And it is impoſſible that this 
ſhou'd be every ones Lot. Tis im- 
poſſible all ſhou'd be Rulers and none 
Subjects. From this example we ſee 
how the relations which Creatures have 
to one another may put a reſtraint 
even on infinite Power, ſo that it will 
be a Contradiction for them while 


*Tis plain that there's a neceſſity for | keep the nature which they have at 


GOVERNMENT among them); for as the 


have Appetites and Choice, and a li- 


mited underſtanding, tis impoſſible for 
them to adminiſter the affairs of the 
Publick, (in which the good of all 
conſiſts) by the ſame means, at the 
ſame time, and with a joint endeavour, 


without devolving a right to determine 


theſe things on ſome one or more Per- 
Jons. Whence ariſes a neceſſity for Rule 


preſent, to be in ſome reſpects otherwiſe 
diſpoſed. than they now are. Nor can 
all of the ſame order be gratified with 
the fame conveniences. hence ir 
follows either that a God of. infinite 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs is obliged by 
theſe Attributes to reſtrain his Power 
from creating any ſuch Creatures, ar 
that he muſt aſſign them ſtations 

| diſtant from the higheſt Happineſs whi 
they 
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they are capable of. Hence alſo. it 
pears why all things do not anſwer e- 
very one s Appetite. Why we are not 
enriched with as many benefits as the 


capacity of our nature ſeems to require. 


For tho' the infinite Goodneſs of God 
encourages us to iſe our ſelves thus 
much, yet Wiſdom and Juſtice fer 
' bounds as it were to his Goodneſs, and 
ſhew that this cannot be done without 
detriment to the whole; that either 
this inconvenience muſt be tolerated, or 
no ſuch Creatures made; and that it 
was better not to give ſome ſo great a 
degree of Happineſs as their natures 
might receive, than that a whole Spe- 


cies of Beings ſhou'd be wanting to 


the World. 

If it be ask'd why God did not make 
this Species in an and more perfect 
manner, ſo as to be free from this In- 
convenience. I anſwer that then it 
. wou'd have 'd to another Species, 
and been, of a different Order of Crea- 
tures: and I ſuppoſe as many of that 
Species to be made —_—_ the Sy- 
ſtem wou'd admit, but that there was 
ſtill room for rheſe inferior ones, which 
muſt neceflarily have had the nature 

. now are of,. or none at all: as 
has been often faid, and I'm unwilling- 
ly obliged to repeat it. | 
— the Note 44. 

- in page 112 line 15 4d. 
(L.) All the Objections brought a- 
giinſt this Section are that the Author 
maintains ſome things in it which de- 
oy his: own. Hypotheſis. - 1. He 


that a Soul united to an Aterial, 


uniform Marder, porſectly fluid and 
without weight or reſiſtance may tran- 


ap- | ſport its Body where it pleaſes, and if 


it receive any damage from its neigh- 
bouri ies it may repair ws. 
in, by the. power that the will of 


uch a 
if it pleaſe it may be immortal. From 
wink wee Objeftor concludes that ac- 
cording to the Author there is no 
— * between a Creature made of 
Matter and Mortality or any natural. 
Evils. Wb 

But ſurely this is raiſing Objections 

inſt a Book before we read it. For 
if he had read it he might have ſeen. 
that the Author expreſly affirms that 
thoſe Bodies are not immortal, becauſe 
incorruptible by Nature, for the Mat- 
ter of which they confiſt, will not per- 
mit them to be ſo; but becauſe they 
are placed in ſuch Stations and Cir» 
cumſtances in which they may fore 
know and prevent with pleaſure all thoſe 
things that cauſe Corruption or Pain. 
From whence it is manifeſt that the 
Author ſuppoſes theſe corruptible as: 
well as our Earthiy Bodies, but it does 
not follow from thence that they muſt 
be corrupted; There's a great difference 
between” the Power Act; nor is 
it a good Conſequence, this is cap 
of being corrupted, therefore it muſt 
be actually fo. The Circumſtances plain- 
ly make the difference between Bodies 
of this ſort and ours that are ſolid, 
heavy and heterogeneous, ſubject to the 
ſhock and — — of others that are 
likewiſe hard, <4 S. 

But then 24h the Objector alledges 
that this ought: not to be ſoz for how 
knows any Body that ſuch compoſiti- 
ons as theſe have any more ty 

in 


reature has over its Body, fo- 


8 7 * 
1 
WF 
- * 


in them than ſubtil uniform Bodies? 
Anſwer. If by malignity be meant a- 
ctual Corruption, every Body muſt ſee 
that theſe are more liable to it than 
the other: that a heavy Body can't 
be moved with the ſame facility that 

a Body exempt from Gravity can be, 
that a certain portion. of Matter to which 
the Soul is immediately united and which 


it uſes in Senſation, will become unfit 


for it when it is diſſipated or mix'd 
with heterogeneous 
in the Rok it muſt meet with ſuch, 
whereas there- are no ſuch particles to 
mix with it in an uniform Ether. 
Our firſt Parents Knowledge or Pow- 
er, if they had continued in their In- 
nocence, cou'd not have prevented 
all effects of theſe, tho God our of 
particular favour weu'd have preſerv'd 
them from the worſt and moſt miſchiev- 
ous of em, which are reckon'd up in 
the Book *, and this but for a time, till 


he found it convenient to tranſlate them 


to a better place. Tho after all, we 
know not how the Bodies of our firſt 
Parents were framed, or what alterations 
were introduced on their Sinning, and 
therefore no good Argument can be 
taken from thence. 

But 3dh. 'Tis pretended that to ſay, 
on Man's Sinning God abandon'd him 
to his natural Mortality, and to the other 
inconveniences that neceſſarily follow 
the Laws of Nature, is a fort of a Con- 
tradiction. For if there be a natural 
Neceſlity that Man ſhou'd be expos'd 
to Pains and Death, his Innocence-cou'd 
mot protect him from them. 

But this is ſtill to confute Books 

8. 9. par. 5 


ticles, and that 
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without reading them. The Author 
does not ſay that Death or Corrupti- 
on neceſſarily follow the Laws of Na- 
ture, but only that they are the effects 
of theſe ſame Laws when left to them · 
ſelves: Which God did not think fit 
to do in all things whilſt Man conti · 
nued innocent. e $17 
Nor laftly does it follow from thence, 
as pretended, that Matter is indifferent 
to diſſolution or continuance of itſelf, 
and only determin'd to ong or other 
as the Creator pleaſes. For the poſſi- 
bility of Corruption is inherent in all 
Matter, but whether it ſhall in all times 
and places actually be corrupted de- 
pends on the pleaſure of God, and in 
many Caſes on the pleaſure of other 
Agents: and that the Matter of Hu- 
man Bodies in their preſent Circum- 
ſtances ſhou'd not be corrupted, is im- 
poſſible. 
In page 114 line 2 iuſtead of Note 46. 
(M.) Here the Enemies of the Unity 
of God alledge that they are ſatisfy d 
that Matter muſt be moveable, that a 
Body compoſed of ſolid and heavy 
Parts, as ours are, environ'd with o- 
ther Bodies, in continual agitation and 
ually liable to their ſhock, muſt 
alſo ſubject to be broken and diſſolv- 
ed; but tien why ſhou'd ſuch { 
tion and diſſolution cauſe uneaſy fenti- 
ments _ = _—_— be 
benight in a Wilderneſs riv- 
ed of Light, he may fall — Pit 
and break his Bones; if he falls a fleep 
the Wind may blow down a Tree 


on him and cruſh his Body, or cut off 


I I Ef FX WV» 


.a Matter concerning the nature of which 


 Marter acts on another, how they are 


to ſay that this proceeds from an Ar- 


on another is neceſſary and ariſes from 


4 
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1 Leg or an Arm, theſe are by the very 
nature of Matter eaſily ſeparable; but 
our Miſery doth not conſiſt in looſing 
theſe but in the trouble and concern 
we have for the loſs ef them. If the 
looſing them cauſed no Pain or Vexa- 
tion to us We were as happy without 
235 with them. Now they ſuppoſe that 
the Soul is united to the Body on what 
terms God pleaſes, -and that he cou'd 
as eaſily have join'd the ſenſations of 
Pleaſure with thefe impreſſions on our 
Bodies as that of Pain, and that an in- 
finitely good God wou'd have done 
ſo if a contrary Power had not hin- 
dered him. 

For ought I find the whole Difh- 
culty concerning natural Evils is redu- 
ced to this Point, and methinks *tis 
ſtrange that any ſtreſs ſhou'd be laid 
on it; which will appear if we conſider, 

1/4. That the Argument is drawn ſrom 


we have no Knowledge, I mean from 
the Union of the Soul and Body, and 
from the manner in which the one af- 
fects and operates on the other. We 
can give no account how one part of 


united, or what it is that makes them 
ſtick together. Much leſs do we know 
how a Soul and Body are united to 
one another, or how it is poſſible that 
there ſhou'd be a mutual Action and 
Reaction between them, and therefore 


bitrary Power, or that it might have 
been otherwiſe, is to affirm what no 
body either doth or can know. We 


ſee the Action of one part of Matter 
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the nature of it: if it had been other- 
wiſe, it had not been Matter, but ſome- 
thing elſe, -and he that wou'd not have 
it fo, wou'd not have Cod to have 
created any Matter at all; which, as 
the Author ſhews, had been to leſſen 


| God's goodneſs, and to hinder him from 


doing a thing which was better done 
than let alone. And how doth the Ob- 
jector know but tis the nature of Souls, 
and as neceſſary to them to be affected 


thus with certain motions of Matter, 


as for one part of Matter to be mov- 
ed by the impulſe of another? If then 


our Souls did not receive impreſſions 


from the motions caus d in our Bodies 
by external force, they wou'd not be 
human Souls, but ſome other Creatures, 
of which ſort I ſuppoſe there were as 
many created as the Syſtem wou'd al- 
low, and therefore there muſt either be 
wanting in the World this Species of 
Beings, or they muſt be ſubje& to 
ſuch impreſſions. If therefore it be bet 
ter for Men to be as they are, than 


not to be at all, God has choſen the 
better part in giving them a Being, 


and acted according to his infinite 
Goodneſs, —_—_ 


But 2.4. If all the uneaſy ſenſations 


caus'd in us by the i ons of ex- 
ternal Bodies, tend to our preſervation, 


and without them we cou'd neither 
live nor 2 our ſelves for any time; 
then they more good than hurt, 
and conſequently are 4 preſent worthy 
of God to beſtow on us. Now this 
is demonſtrared by the Author in his 
Book, and 'tis confeſs d that as things 
are now ordered the ſenſe of pain is ne- 


ceſſary to oblige-us to avoid many perils. 
E * * 
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But then again, tis urg'd that this 
doth not remove the difficulty, becauſe 
it is alledged by the followers of Aa- 
ves, that thoſe pains are from the Evil 
Principle, and as the Good cauſes the 
taſte of meat on the tongue to pleaſe, 
ſo the Evil cauſes the fire to create 
pain in us. when it burns us. 

_ They alledge that there was no 
neceſſity for thele pains becauſe Adam 
was without them 1n- Paradiſe. 

34h. We might have been obliged ſuf- 
ficiently to avoid what cou'd hurt us 
if we had a perfect knowledge of its 
approach; and had been warned to 
avoid the danger, not by the pain or 
fear which we now feel, but by with- 
— of the ſenſe of pleaſure on the 
approach of what may hurt or deſtroy us. 
Laſth, that theſe warnings are often in 
vain. | 

To give this Argument its full conſi- 
deration 1 will examine it by 
And firſt: As to what 1s alledged that 
the pleaſant ſenſations produced in us 
by. external motions on the Organs 
of our Senſes are from God, and 
the painful from the Evil 3 
I deſire it may be conſider d 1 whe- 
ther any motion cauſes pain in us that 


doth not. tend to our Deſtruction, and 


whether that Pain do not ſerve as a 
means to prevent it. And if the pre- 
ſerving our Being be a greater good to us 
than theſe Pains are a miſchief, then it is 
plain *tis better we ſhou'd have than 
want them. But 2dh. Pain ſeems to be 
nothing elſe bur a ſenſe that our Bein 

is impairing. and if ſoz it ſeems impoſ- 
{ible whilſt we have being andre pleaſed. 
with it, that we ſhou'd perceive it to 


decay and. not be diſpleas'd with the 
pars of it, and fog of a thi 

diſpleaſing to us is Pain. Either there. 
fore in the preſent caſe our ſenſo 
muſt be taken away, or Pain ſeems un- 
avoidable. For that a certain motion 
cauſed in our Organs ſhou'd pleaſe us 
becauſe it contributes to ſupport our 
Being, and the contrary which tends 
to deſtroy us ſhou'd not diſpleaſe us 
when we feel it, ſeems a Contradiction. 
God therefore in making us feel the 
ſenſe of Pleaſure by the / has likewiſe 
made us of ſuch a nature that we 
muſt either not feel the 24 at all (i. e. 
= 8 hurts us) or be unea- 
y at it; tet any. one judge which. 
of theſe two is —_—_ for the — 
of Animals. | 

There needs not therefore any ill. 
Principle to introduce a fenſe of Pain 
at the preſence of what tends to deſtro 
us, for giving us the ſenſe of pleaſure ar 
the preſence of what fupports us, of 
neceſſity infers the other. 

And 'tis remarkable, as the Author of 
the Book obſerves, that when the Pain 
exceeds the Pleaſure. of Beipg, the fen'e 
of both. ceaſes; that is when our Be- 
ing ceaſes to be a benefit, God takes it 
from us. | 


As to the 2d Objection. that theſe 
Pains on the preſence of deſtructive 
"Motions attacking us are unneceſſary, 
becauſe Adam in Paradiſe was without 
them, I have already. accounted for it 
and ſhewed that it doth not appear thay 
he was altogether without Pain. or Paſ- 
ſion, and that he was-only ſecured from 


ſuch pains as might cauſe his 
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26d that for a time, till removed to 4 
better place“. : g 
As to the 3d Objection that if we 
had a perfect kn of the ap- 
proach of every thi d hurt 
us, oe eps hs . — ing 
of f when any ſuch thing was 
| _ — by | 


been obliged to avoid it as effectual- 
ly -as the ſenſe of Pain cou'd do it. 
[ foe 1f. The withdrawing of plea- 


ſure or diminiſhing it is # greater Evil 


Sadat K H Aer Hom 
oc : which plainly appears from 
this, that we rather coo to endure 
theſe pains than looſe the pleaſures: 
our Senſes afford us; which is! ma- 
nifeſt i fo many itiſtances that I hard- 
y need mention them. The Gout is 
one of the moſt tormenting diſeaſes that 
attends us, and yet who wou d not ra- 
ther endure it than looſe the pleafure 
of feeling. Moſt Men are ſenſible that 
cating certhir Meats and indulging our 
ſelves in the uſe of ſeveral Drinks will 
bring itz arid yet' we ſee this doth not 
deter us from them, and we think it 
more tolerable to endure the Gout than 
looſe the pleaſure that plenriful Eating 
and Drinking yields us. What pai 
will not a Man endure rather than looſe 
2 Limb, or the advantages that à plen- 
tiful Fortune yields ? This expedient 
therefore is very improper, for it wou'd' 
be an exchange for the worſe, deprive us 
of a greater Good, to prevent a leffet Evil. 
Bur 2dh. Either this diminution of 
Pleaſtire wou'd' be a' more ſenſible loſs: 
to us than pain is now, or otherwiſe. 


the exchange, as before, wou'd be for the 
worſe, If it were not, it wou'd not be 
ſufficient : for we plainly ſee that in 
many caſes the greateſt pains and clear- 
eſt proſpect of them are not ſufficient 
to divert us from what may be hurt- 
ful when it comes in Competition with' 
a Pleaſure. We have therefore no rea- 
ſon to complain of God, who has giv- 
en us warning by pain of what may 
deſtroy us, fince a leſs effe&ual means 
cou'd not have ſecured us. In ſhort 
this is God's way, and for us to think 
we- cou'd have found a better is pride 
and impudence, and there needs no more 
to give us i ſenſible proof of it, than 
to conſider the of the Expedient 
propoſed by the Objector. 
then it is urged that here is a 
farther Degree of our Miſery, and an 
Argument that an ill principle had a hand 
in framing us, that we cannot avoid 
one Evil but by the fear of a worſe, 
and that we do riot endure the pains 
and fears that accompany Life, but on' 
account of the greater fear we have of 
Death. And the imprinting in us ſo 
a love of Life which has ſo lit- 
the Good in it, and in truth muck' 
leſs than it has Evil, muſt be the work 
of a malignamt and miſchievous Author. 
Bur I anſwer, I have ſhew'd + that it 
is the good we feel in Life that makes 
us love it, and afraid to looſe it, and 
we only apprehend the loſs of Life, and 
flee it becatife we fear the looſing fo 
good a thing. The love of Life is no 
otherwiſe imprinted in us —_— the 
ſenſe we have of its Goodneſs, and then 


If it were more uneafy to us than pain, 
-* See Note H. and the Sermon anner d. 


the Quarrel againſt God is that he has 
+ See the Note Z. 58 


E 2 given 
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given us ſo good a thing that we — 


unwilling to part with it, and chooſe 
to endure ſuch pains. as tend to pre- 
ſerve it, and without which we. cou'd 
not long enjoy it. | 

It is a moſt wicked thought to ima- 
ine that God is lke a Tyrant that 
elights to torture and torment his Crea- 
tures. The contrary is plain by his 
ſubjecting them to pain in no caſes but 
where that ſenſe is neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve a good to them that counterbal- 


ances it. | 
h place the Ob- 


— 
\ 


But then in the 
jection urges that theſe pains are in many 
caſes fruitleſs and no way tend to help 
us. Tis alledged that the Gout and 
Gravel, and many acute pains are of no 
uſe,” nor do they any ways contribute 
to prolong our Lives. I reply the Gout, 
Gravel &c. are diſtempers of the Body 
in which the humours or ſolid parts are 
out of order: The queſtion then is 
whether it wou'd be better for us to 
be inſenſible of this diſorder or feel it. 
Let us ſuppoſe then. a Man in a Fever, 
Ci. e. that his blood. and humours ſhou'd: 
be in ſuch a Ferment as is obſervable 
in that Diſtemper) and that he ſhou'd 
feel no pain or uneaſineſs. by it; the 
conſequence wou'd be that he wou'd 
die before he were aware. He wou'd 
not avoid thoſe: things that increaſe it, 
or take thoſe remedies that allay it. He 
wou'd not know how. near he were to 
Death, or when he was to avoid the 
Air or Motion, either of which wou'd 
deſiroy him. There are Diſeaſes that 
take away our Senſes and become Mor- 
tal, without giving us warning. None 
-areEmore terrible than theſe, and. moſt 
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wou'd chooſe to. die of the moſt pain 
ful Diſtemper rather than be thus ſur- 
priſed. We may judge then how it 
wou'd be with us, it all Diſtempers. 
were of the like nature. I doubt whe- 
ther we cou'd ſurvive one. fit of the 
Gout, Gravel, or Fever, if the. pain we. 
feel in them did not warn. us and o- 
blige us to give our ſelves that quiet. 
eaſe and abſtinence that are neceſl: 
to our recovery. Thus fooliſhly the 
reaſon that go about to mend, the work: 
of God. + 88 

But 2dly, we find that. Providence 
has join'd a certain train of thoughts. 
and ſenſations with certain motions in, 
our Bodies, and it is as impoſſible that 
all morions ſhould beget the ſame. 
thoughts in us, as that the ſame letters. 
ſhou'd expreſs all words, or. the ſame. 
words all thoughts. If therefore only 
ſome motions in our Body occaſion, 
pleaſing thoughts and ſenſations, then. 
the abſence of theſe motions muſt like- 
wiſe deprive us of the,pleaſure annexed. 
to them, which is ſo. great an Evil. 
that we are ready to prevent it. with 
a great deal of pain: and the contrary: 
motions muſt by the fame rule occaſion. 
contrary ſenſations, that is unpleaſant. 
If therefore a Fever or Gout deprive 
us of theſe grateful motions in the Bo- 
dy. that give pleaſure, and be. contrary. 
to them, it is a clear caſe that uneaſy. 
ſenſations on ſuch an occaſion cannot 
be avoided, except Man were ſomething, 
elſe than he is, i. e. no Man at all. Ei- 
ther therefore God muſt not. have made 
Man in his preſent Circumſtances, .nor | 
given him a Body that is apt to be 
put. out of order by the mon 
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doe neighbouring Bodies tit ſartound already ſhewecd thee theſe millt'mecelle* 


him, or elſe he muſt ſuffer him to be | rily occafion uneafy ſenſations in us» 

fomerimes diſturbed by them and let which I take to be the Definition of 

that diſturbance be aoompented. with | Pain. 

Pain. To ſum — Head.” "Por: ought. 
If it ſhou'd. be alledged that God I can ſee the fundamental Objectiom 

might have pur Man into ſuch circum- 


concerning naturak Evilg is that God 
ſtances that mom ulſe of other Bodies Ius given us mortal Bodies, for which 
ſhou'd have caus'd ſuch motions in his 


F think the Book fully accounts; and 
as procure pain. I anſwer, this mi — if it once be confeſſed that it is not 
have done if the very motion of his] contrary to the goodneſs of God to 
Joints and Muſcles, and the . — make ſome mortal Animals; I do not 
of the Liquids of his Body did not] ſee how we can imagine ſuch Animals 
continually wear and deſtroy the Or-| ſhou d apprehend the — of Death 
gans, and alter and corrupt the blood 


and not fear it; or feel the decay of 
and other juices; and ly if there] their Bodies and not be uneaſy at it; 


eſpecially when that fear ſeryes to pre- 
ſerve them, and the ſenſe — == — 
ſineſs puts them en pro — tp A 
(upport themſelves. Fg . b 
the infinite Wiſdom of God might have 
found other means, but I deny that 
there cou'd: be any berter; and he that 
undertakes to prove that there might 
be better, muſt underſtand all the cir- 
cumſtances of thoſe Animals as they are 
now, and all the conſequences that mult? 
happen in an infinite- Series of time in 
urſuance of the method be propoſes 3 
t it is im ble — one A2 
o | know "theſe thin 
che Book conchides{* "no: Man ay 


. make uſe of ach. it Ob 
j "OK 1+ LD — 19970 ai gd 


For /a particular accdunt gf ell the 

— = — final Dau aud the 

nec of each; e Mir? 
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cou d hurt or alter theſe + but as the 
frame Am the World —— is, N wr) b 
erogeneous es in „ an 
wich the good of the whole requir- 
ed there ſhou'd be, and whilſt theſe 
| are all in motion, and there is a conti- 
nual change of the vicinity of theſe 
Bodies to the Bodies of en, whilſt 
chere is 2 / variety of Bodies on the 
Earth, and . theſe neceſſarity ſend out 
different and contrary effluvia that mix 
with the juices of our Bodies: laſtly 
whilſt not only new Bodies move to- 
wards us, but we-move from place to 
9 —— without which Power we ſhou d 


= - perfect, and — — of the 
greateſt ;part o ineſs we now 
enjoy; tis — we ſhou'd 
not meet with things that by the Laws 
of Matter neceſſarily: diſturb wid difor= 
der our Bodies; and: therefore” either 
— How fault be void f Inhabiratirs; 
—— be content to ſubmĩt to, 
theſe diſturbances, and] have 


or Dr. Warts dn 
them H. 13. of + clone. 
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in N —_—_— may be would. i _ 
grant he Argument cs 34, Tis oty 
T5 xeed dag = Aur ons le to give agreeableneis to a ting 
To with the laſt. It is aleged;]which-has none antecedentiy to the Will. 
oe —— never the happier or more] For to do ſo we muſt. have a _ 
pendent of the accidents. of. Fortune either to change our Faſt _—_ t 
ib hav vip 5 | — — Bl 
o Whic 


I 


ET 


em, I. . — | I 
"Bug. tha. Will, is a. facul _ arable —— . 
'Bud- al” is a faculty that by one ol them n 
ä A chiog can — — ſity be changed;. and the change of ei- 
tho it, hs NO: agreement. with pens ther will cauſe it. Altho!: therefore: I 
45 betite. nay were contrary to] cannot! change. — 
they ; and for the Will to:cheoſe act: of m yer I: cam cot 
E ing in order to pleaſe it ſelf in the temn Golc Sema mk; ——— 
chice is no more to chooſe without and be as well content with: s Leaden 
rss than to build a houſe-in. order [Cup (as. if 
. of me 
= eather. is 10 fk. without, Reaſon, iſe 
22 * . dependent om th beip 
nee onit 
e Fore by boring ſuch a le 


* 1 
8988 9 
oaks * 
*. 
* q | 
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reach you that ſuch a Choice is much | But 5h. Tis objectad that if we 
and Happi | had this. Power of making things agree · 
— — be oe 
| not trouble our ſelves how Gur other 
Appetites were ſatisfied, for we might - 


— wichans its cad 
Eaſe 


gs 
F 


wer of making ice | be abſolutely happy in ſpire of all the - 
— in truth all — | acci 9 that objecks 
us to have it, or elſe they ate not this aſſuredly did not confider the Des 
tene. I {[eription givar by the Author ef this. 

N po. bi J Aab „nor that the heving it doth 

But gchy, Tis objected that if rhe not eſtroy our other Appetites; and 
Will can make a thing agreeable by | that when it chooſes things eontrry 
choo i | to them it neceſſarily creates a ; 
ure in [df pain, uneaſineſs and torment, which - 


ſo far abates the pleaſure we take in 
our Elections, that: rhe-plesfine we ob. 
tain by fuch à choice is. lit o. . 
thing in reſpect of what it mighe be 
things are ſo phinly tand frequently re ö 
nated in he Book rhar te ſeens ſtrauge 
b. ny one cou'd imagine, that Be. 
cauſe we have a facuky to pleaſe our 
ſelves by chooſing, that therefore we 
ſceing or hearing, or may be abſolutely happy in fpi of all 
Faculty or Appetite; and as Will | the accidents of Fortune. If by Maps 
is an Appetite, ſo the pleaſure'of it bears pineſs be meant 2 ſtare more eligible 
ſome ion to the pleafure arifing | than nothing, I believe by means of 
from the ſatisfaction of other Appetites, | this fueulty we may, yang 
but in What degr e we cannot preciſe- be ſo fir happy, and that is ſe þ 
ly determine any more thaw we can-ſer- | to juſtify God's putting us into Gir 
— proportion berween the pleaſures/| preſent Circumſtances. But if by Php- 
of Seeing and Hearing; which yet we | pineſs be meant, as ought to be; 2 State 
know are neither of them infinite. | wherein we have a full and free Exer- 
Tho 9 we cannot preciſely de- ciſe of all: our faculties, then in ab much: 
termine th proportion, yet we are cer- as our Power of chooſing is burt en 
tain» that wo frequemly? croſs all our | faculry , tho' ſuperidr to all che rel; 
natural: Appetitos to maintairy our cheiee | the Exerciſe of it alone en never 
and by means of it bear up ageinſt the make us abfolutefy and completely lup- 
PY's - 


40 


ment is granted and it is look d on as 
no inconvenience that · our Mappineſs 
ſhou'd in ſome caſes depend on things 
without us, and not in our own Power. 
thing. The words are, if this qpinion be 
Ct — — 
for it will not be in the leaſt in our own 
Power, but entirely depend upon external 
The accidents of Fortune, ſuch as an 
Earthquake, may fink a Man and all 
his concerns, and tho' in that extraor- 
: dinary caſe, as it is put, my choice be 
no to prevent my Death, yet my 
Happineſs in the general management 
of Life may be very much in my own 
power, and not altogether in the Power: 
of foreign Accidents : and even in the 
caſe of an Earthquake, a good Man 
that had fixed his Election to ſubmit 
to ſuch a Death and Circumſtances as 
it ſhou'd pleaſe Providence to aſſign 
him, wou'd not be without ſome plea- 
{ure even in ſuch an accident-: ar leaſt 
not ſo unhappy as another that had made 
no ſuch reſolution, or Election. But 
if ſuch an Election can make him no 
eaſier, or do him no good, it were to 
na purpoſe to make it. He can have 
n proſpect or deſign in making it, if 
the Good or Evil reſulting from the 
ent or diſagreement of what 

pens to his natural Apperites be the on- 
3 that can determine his 
Will It is plain that in ſuch a Caſe, 
he muſt be miſerable if outward things 


:hoppen eroſs to his Appetites; where- 


But the concluſion is quite another | 
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Py» tho'-it-may in ſuch a degree as-is 
very deſireable. | . 
ly, The Concluſion: of the Argu- 


as if be can make them agreeib oy 
| meaſure by his own Choice, he is 
Maſter of his Happiness, und the con- 


828 Grietanng:; WE 
2 1 or Fo far is 
he from chooſing without reaſon 8 is 
falſely objectece. 
But thy, Tis urg d that if the Will 
were not moved but by the repreſenta- 
tion of antecedent Good and Evil in 
the things that happen, it wou'd not 
indeed be in our power to he happ , 
ſuppoſing there were no God, an 4 
all things were govern ' d by Matter and 
Motion. But God has fo order'd it 
that to be vertuous is ſufficient te make 
a Man happy. If therefore the Soul 
—— * Ny: — ney Sen 
en 0 16 to 

alche ſhe cannot find enough to = 
her ſo in this Life. | 

To which I anſwer, 1, that this is 
giving up the Happineſs of this Life 
and acknowledging that God has not 
provide any natural means to make us 

ppy here, which is a Conceſſion that 
one who is zealous to defend the Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs of God will not 
eaſily grant. | | 
2dh, I have no other notion of Vr. 
tue than that of an Election within 
the limits preſcribed by God and na- 
ture; I chink the ition of it is 


Habitus cum ratione electivus in medio- 
critate comſiſtens; if then to be Virtu- 
hap- | ous is enough to make us happy it is 

plain that our Happineſs conſiſts, in our 
Eleffion, which is the very thing I 
plead for: but if our election make 
elected neither better nor 


un 
works neither more nor leſs 


agreeable, 


at 
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kt is ĩaconceivable how our - Happineſs 
ſhou'd conſiſt at all in Virtue. If the 
meaning be that Ged will reward us 
kereafter, that is to confeſs we are Mi- 
ſerable for the preſent, but ſhall-be hap- 
py ſome other time, I own indeed that 
Hope is a great Cauſe of pleaſures but 


except we chooſe the croſſing of our na- 
tural Appetites for the preſent, , out of | 
proſpect to the future, it will no ways 
our preſent ſuffering tolerable. 


Nor. will ſuch a proſpect, how clearly 


ſoever offer'd by our underſtanding, yield 
ns this pleaſure except the Will con- 
ſent. For then it -wou'd do fo to all 
to whom the offer is made; whereas 
we ſee one perſeveres by means of it, 
and another in much more advantage- 
ous circumſtances yields to the preſent 
temptation and knowingly looſes the re- 
"1 —_ 160. Cal. 1. line 23. inſert 
= ſp > Rpt ans 
mining to do or forbear any parti 
Action, or of preferring one . 
And if Freedom can with any proprie- 
of Speech be attributed to one of 
eſe Powers, as he has conſtantly at- 
tributed it, why may it not with equal 
Propriety be pply'd to the other? 
Ibid. Col. 2. J. 10. — tuo 
next lines inſert — or ing the one to 
the other: which tho it be ſcarce con- 
ſiſtent with his other Notion of S»/- 
penſion, whereby a Man. either. avoids ai 
particular Determination in the Caſe, 
and continues in the ſame ſtate he is 
in [not by virtue of a preſent Deter- 
mination of his Will, but of ſome pre- 
cedent one] or elſe wills ſomethi 


— +4 —— 


different from. either the Exiſtence or 


 Non-exiſtence of the Action propoſed : 
and: „„ 19524 
ment inſert (tho if the Mind be always 
determin'd from without, we muſt have 
a Motive alſo ſor this Direction, and 
wy aq ſhall find no more freedom 
here than any where elſe. ) | 
© bid. Col. 2. line T7. after Power add 
1 1 — can 2 without 
| a ent qu t, and 
« wee ap are = — e. Phy- 
ſically) derermin'd by it, or we cannot 
be guilty of a wrong Volition, What- 
ever proves the one, by neceſſary con- 
ſequence eſtabliſhes * 5 
Page 164. col. 2. I. 5. inſte | 
Fes, lines inſert - Not that this Prime 
ciple is confined to ſuch Caſes as theſe; 
nor are they produced as the moſt im- 
t, but as the moſt evident In- 
es of its Exertion: where no A- 
tives can be ſuppoſed to determine the 
Will, becauſe there-are none. | 
Page 166. Col. 2. l. 15. delenext Pa- 
ragraph and inſert Upon a review of 
this Chapter of Mr. Lock Eſſay, and 
comparing the firſt Edition of it with 
the reſt, I find a remarkable Paſſage 0- 
mitted in all the following ones which 
may ſerve to ſhew us upon what ground 
he at firſt ſu the Will to be de- 
rermin'd from withoxt, and why upon 
ing the reſt, he was * — to take it 
for granted and let this former Suppe- 
ſition ſtand without its Reaſon. It be- 
gins at 4. 28. “We muſt remember 
« that Yolition or Willing, regarding on- 


ing * ly whar is. in our Power, is nothing 


4 
C 5 <= © 


43. 


« to the not doing of it; Action to 


« Reſt,. & contra. Well, but what is 
« this preferring ? It is nothing but the 
ic. being pleaſed more with. one thing than 
cc Pla. = Is then a Man indifferent to 
be pleaſed or not pleaſed more with 
te one thing than another? Is it in his 
c Choice whether he will or will not 
. be better pleaſed with one thing than 
« another? And to this I think every 
« one's experience is ready to make an- 
« ſwer, no. 
S that the Will or Preference is deter- 
min'd by 


< pleaſed,. as has been ſhewn; it is eaſy 


cc to. know what tis determines the Will, 
what 'tis pleaſes beſt; every one 


« knows tis Happineſs, or that which 


ec makes any part of Happineſs, or con- 


<« tributes to it, and that is it we call 
4 Good. Gao then, the. greater Good. 
« is that alone which determines the Will. 
From hence we may obſerve that as 
he here makes the Will a mere pat 
Section of the Mind, a Power of being 
pleaſed with fome things more than o- 
thers, (which Defanition will with equal 
propriety take. in all the Sex/es ). he was 
12 
theſe 


nat 
of 
it; (as they 
ſome thing 


manner by the action af different ob- 
jects is only, in other words, do receive 


different degrees of Happineſs from them. 


From whence it follows, 


7 ſomerhing. without it ſelf: 
c let us ſee then what it is determin'd. 
« by. If willing be but the being better 


led to enquire after the ground 
its different Pleaſures, which 
cou'd only _ — —— of 
external Objects acting differently upon 
do alſo on the Senſes.,) 
For what is only ated on, mult have 
without itſelf to act upon 
it; and to be pleaſed in a. different 
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| Upon this Scheme we muſt alwa 
-unavoidably; determin'd: by the 

apparent Good, or neceſſaily 
what ſeems productive of the 


ſuthciently. intelligible, and he 
it throughout conſiſtently. But upon 
lecond thoughts, finding this not very 
2222 = with matter of fact, (as 
c ſerv in . 57 8, 3 : 
cc. of the fol 5 5 | 2 — 
he has fully ſhewn that we, don't al- 
ways prefer or choofe the greater appa- 
rent good) and {till ſuppoſing the Will 
. LE 
ut, alters his forn | , 
8 
* / 4 
22 Uncafmeſs, which is = 
ſpect of ſome Good. But it being 
viſe evident that all things — raife 
our Defire in proportion to their appa- 
rent Goodaefs, He endeavours to account 
for this by ſaying that «© we do not 
<« look on them to make a part of that: 
« Happineſs wherewith we in our pre- 
ce ſent thoughts can ſatisfy our ſelves, 
4. H. 43. i. e. We can be content with- 
out them, or in our Author's Language- 
they do not abſolutely pleaſe us, 
cauſe we do not l them. He = 
ing. the mind m ſome 


ceeds therefore to mend his Hy 
—_ by n the 

ſort active in 2p, in embracing- 
or rejecting any kinds of apparent Good? 
by giving it a power of rah improv- 
ing or /upending any of its Deſires, of 
governing and moderating: the Paſſions, 
and forming to itſelf an Apperite or 
a of things; F. 45. and. 53. Al 


ys be 
greateſt 


prefer 
of Happineſs; which is indeed 


purſued 


4 . 


. 
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which is exactly to our Au- 
thor's Principles, as well as Truth: and 
tis a wonder that one who — 
conſider d the tions of the 
ſhou'd not · be led on to that other 
| of its Liberty which is * . 
confirm d — viz. of 


po. vs - 3 kinds and 
egrees of Pain, of overruling or- 
— deſire of obtaining Are 


ranch Evil, and by conſequence of 
its Will 'being g prope attive or 

indifferent with regard to eit 
865 tho he has inſerted ſeveral Paſſages 
in * rn uent Editions which — — 


742 he takes in the grea 

eſt | hed of his firſt paſſive Scheme Sand 
enerally mixes both” together. This 
as occaſioned that ; confuſion i in 


the Chapter abovemention'd, which can- 
— bur | de oblery'd by every Rea- | the 
#0. cal 1. line 15. add—After 
tion of the it 
be ſtill as undetermin d indiffe- 
rent towards Yolition, as Mr. Locke ſup- 
Powers to be in. 3 


hol 275. © Ol. 2. 2. 8 
Concerning this erence 
Mr. Locke enquires 7 it be ante- 
cedent to the thought and Judgment 
of the Underſtanding 2s well as to the 
Decree of the Will? * We anſwer tis 
antecedent to, and 1 t on any 
particular he 8 udgment, and 
continues equa t after 
them; it remains ger the determinatĩ- 
on of the 3 in the very ſame 
ſtate as he ſuppoſes that of the opera- 

® B. 2. C. 21. Sect. 71. 


| 


tive Powers to be after the determina- 
— of 8 _ — Liberty is pla- 

as he ſays, in 2 fate of Darkneſs, 
and ſo is ode the . Powe, 
which he allows: Tis indeed in itſelf 
(as it is commonly tiled) a blind Prin- 
ciple, and ſo is every Principle in na- 
ture but the Underſtanding: and tho” 
— exerciſe of the — 5 as well 28 of 
t operative Powers, : erally ac- 
companied with — without 
which there can be no moral Liberty; 
yet theſe are I think very different Fa- 
culties, and often exerciſed ſeparatel 
and therefore ſhou'd always be 22 
= | der'd diſtinctly. Freedoms 15 one thing, 
Intelli . — a moral or account- 
able conſiſts of both. 


= afier the 19% pet add 
) 


45.0 this *tis objected that 
quite contrary follows. For to fall 


Action by a motion abſolute- 
ly by ie, * 


of ſome ant good or evil 
lities in the Agent, is to fall on it blind- 


ly by mere Chance, and ſo Fortune not 


Agent is to be thanked or blam- 


ed. He rather 1s to be blamed or praiſed 


add | that owes his good or ill Action to his 
antecedennt good or ill Qualities. 
To which I anſwer, that this is to 
deny and diſpute 
on without anfwering one word of the 
premiſes, which are fo plain and 240 
dent that I can't reckon the Argumen 
other than a Demonſtration; Thieren 


that which is oppoſed to it is againſt 


the common Senſe of Mankind. F. For 
thoſe 0 60 ” bad Qualities that o':lige 


him to a good ot bad Action are 


F 2 | either 


not in conſequence 


the Concluſi- 


449 
either from himſelf, that is his choice, 
or: proceed from out ward Agents that: 
produced them in him: if from his 
own Choice, then it agrees with the 
Author's: Opinion, but if from ſome 
ourward Agent, then it is plain the 
good or evil is to be impured to that 
Agent only. Quod eft cauſa cauſe eſt 
I can't better explain this than by an 
Example. Suppoſe I am in diſtreſs and 
there is one Man that by the Com- 
mands of his Prince, by his own inter- 
eſt and many politic Conſiderations is 
obliged to relieve me, and is in ſuch 
circumſtances that he cannot poſſibly 
avoid doing it; the other is under no 
manner of obligation, may do it er let 
it alone, yet ſeeing my misfortune he 
chooſes and pleaſes himſelf in doing me 
a good office. Let any one of ſenſe 
judge to which of theſe I owe the 
greateſt Obligation, or if the world 
wou'd with patience hear me excuſe 
my Ingratitude by ſaying, Sir there was 
no obligation on you to help me, you 
might have done it or let it alone, 
therefore it was mere Chance that deter- 
min'd you. Wou'd not the reply be 
naturally, the Jeſs Obligation was on. 


© + 


{ 


him. that relieved you, the greater your 


Obligation is to him for his kindneſs. 
If it be ſaid that the relief proceeded 
from Compaſſion and Nature 
which were antecedently in the Bene- 
factor, and therefore it was valuable: 
N the Perſon that did this Office 
had always before been remarkable for 
Cruelty and ill Nature, ought the o- 
bliged Perſon to value the kindneſs leſs 
for that? Quite contrary; it was ra- 


| ſingular; But fu 
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ther a greater favour to him thar it w 
ſe it proceeded from: 
a general Compaſhon and good Nature 
that bad nothing of Choice in them, ſo 
that the Perſon cou'd not help doing 
it. ought I not to thank him for it and. 
give him the praiſes due to the Action? 
I ought to praiſe and commend him. 
for his uſeful Qualities as I do the Sun. 
but if I were ſure that there was no- 
thing of Choice in them, I had no- 
more reaſon to thank him; than the 
Tyrant whoſe impoſthume was cured, 
by the wound defigned to kill him, had 
reaſon to thank the Aſſailant. 
' . Page 186. at the end of Par. zd add. 
(F.) The Objections here are 1ſt, that, 
if this be true, before God determin'd. 
to create the World: he cou'd ſee no- 
thing better in Virtue than in Vice. 
It were a ſufficient anſwer, to this 
Objection to ſay there's no harm in ir. 


if it were true: for we muſt conſider 


that God from all Eternity determin'd- 
to create the World and therefore there 
neither was any thing, nor can any, 
thing be conceived before that deter- 
mination; and therefore he might always. 
ſee. ſomething, better. in Virtue than 
Vice. 

But 2dy, We ought to remember 
that Virtue and Vice ariſe from the. 
Congruity of things created by God, 
what is agreeable to a reaſonable Nature 
is Virtue, what is contrary Vice; and. 
that there is no other cauſe Why. one 
Nature is reaſonable and another with- 
out reaſon, but the Will of God, and 
therefore Vice and Virtue muſt entire- 


ly depend on that Will. The. plain 
reaſon of Mens miſtake in the 3 is 
this: 


N 
MW 
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this +: ä wil- 


led — —_ ature-ſhou'd be reaſonable 
and then ting that this depends 
2 they ſuppoſe this 
— — — be of itſelf, and then argue 
that the congruity+ or incongruity of 
things-to ir cannot-depend on the Wilt 
of God becauſe he can't make what is 
congruous to it ineongruous; that is 
in reality, his Will can't be contrary 
to itſelt. | 
But 24%, Tis objected that this O- 
pinion leaves no difference between na- 
tural and poſitive Laws: for a poſi- 
tive Law is what depends on the Will 
of God; and according to this poſiti- 
on natural Laws depend on the ſame, 
and ſo the diſtinction between them is 
taken away. But the anſwer to this 
is ſo eaſy that tis a wonder any ſhou' d 
ſtumble at it. For it is plain that the 
natures of things have their Being from 
the Will of God, and whilſt that Will 
continues none can deſtroy them, and 
the — of things to theſe na- 
tures reſults from the natures themſelves, 
and is included in the ſame act of Will 
that gave the things a Being: ſo that 
as as it pleaſes: God to continue 
their Being ſuch as he has made them, 
the congruity and incongruity of things 
neceſſary. remain and reſult from that 
at of Will which made them what 
they are, in ſo much that the Divine 
Will muſt be contrary to itſelf if it 
went about to ſeparate them, (i. e. the 
nature from the congruity ) and there- 
fore theſe are join'd together by a na- 
tural Law. But when God by a new 
act of Will, ſubſequent to the Being 
of any, thing, requires ſomething to 


be done by it which was not inelud- 
ed in that firſt ast of Will which gave 
it a Being, then that is ſaid to be en- 
join'd by a poſitive Law, and as this 
was required by an act ſubſequent to 
the Being, ſo it may be again remov 
ed by another without deſtroying the 
Being itſelf on which it is impoſed, or 
without” any contrariety in God's Will. 
Hence natural Laws are indiſpenſable 
and can't be abrogated, whilſt the na- 

tures to which they belong continue, 
whereas the poſitive Laws are diſpen- 

ſable and may be repealed.” 

Bur 34d, Tis urg'd that this opini- 
on leads us ſtraight to Pyrrhoniſms, and 
makes God not only free as to Virtue, 
ſo that he may make it either good or 
bad; but likewiſe to the truth or falſ- 
hood of things, ſo that he may 
change their nature, and make 3 and 3 
not to be 6. | . 

Tvere a ſufficient anſwer to this, to 
lay the caſe is not parallel, for the good- 
neſs of things is ſuppoſed to ariſe from: 
the Will of God, which is free; but the 
truth of them from his intellect, which 
is a neceſſary faculty, and therefore 
tho* the one might be arbitrary yet 
the other cannot. But the truth is, 
Goodneſs is à conformity to the Will 
of God, and the reaſon that God can't 
will Evil is becauſe it is always con- 
trary to ſome other act of his Will. 
and his Will can't be contrary to itſelf, 
And at the ſame rate Truth is a con- 
formity to his Intelle&, and the reaſon 
that a Propoſition is true 1s becau'e .it 
is ſo conformable ; and ſince it is ſo 
to ſuppoſe it not conformable is to ſup- 
poſe a contradiction. God in making 


OT. 
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or conceiving 6, made and conceiv'd 3 | {wer he may, but it muſt be by mak» 
and z, and therefore to ſuppoſe that 3 | ing him ſomething elſe, by. cauſing! 
and 3 do not make 6, is to ſuppoſe a] him to ceaſe to be a Man; in ſhort 
Contradiction, in effect it is to ſay God] by taking away his Nature from him, 
. conceives it wrong; and to ſay that his] and then neither the notion of Man- 
Power can make it otherwiſe, is to ſay] hood nor Injuſtice will belong to him. 
that his Power can - falſiſy his Under - The material acts that we call unjuſt 
ſtanding. Theſe things are ſo eaſy that | might {till be —__— by bim. but 
there can be no doubt about them if | the formal reaſon of Injuſtice wou d 
Men will not be perverſe. ceaſe, becauſe that ariſes from the acts, 
But 4h), Is not this to make the] not as conſider'd in themſelves, but as 
Eſſence of things arbitrary, and ſo fall in | they proceed from a Nature to which 
with ſome Carteſiaus? I anſwer, the Au-| they are unſuitable. Thus a Man that 
thor is not concern'd with the Opini- | owes me no Money, may give mea 
ons of . Carteſians or any other, farther | z000l, but can't be ſaid to pay me a 
than he thinks them true; if by mak - Debt, becauſe the paying a Debt ſup- 
ing the Eſſence of things arbitrary, be | poſes that he owes, it: and therefore 
meant that God in of making a'| tho* a debtor and one that owes nothing 
Man, might have made a Stone, or] may each give me 1ool, yet they dit- 
planted the World with Muſhrooms | fer in this, that the one is p 
inſtead of Herbs and Trees; he verily | of a Debt, the other a free gift. And 
believes that he might: if you mean | ſo it is in all theſe Actions that we call 
that when God has made a Man and | unjuſt cc. When, they are done by s 
planted the World with variety of Ve- Man, they are crimes, becauſe againſt 
getables, that the Man continuing what | his Nature; but when another Crea- 
is ſhou'd yet be a Stone, or the ſeve- | ture that has not Reaſon does them, 
ral Plants continuing in their variety | they can't be call'd unjuſt: gc. For ex- 
ſheu'd all be Muſhrooms, this he thinks | ample, if a Man kills one that no way! 
impoſſible. For a Man is a Creature | injures him, and roſts and eats him 
that is not 2 Stone, and therefore to |commits Murther, and is guilty of an 
-fay he is a Stone, or to make him one, | horrid immorality ; but if a Lyon un- 
is to make him no Man. Six is a num- | provoked kill and eat a Man it is ns 
der conſiſting of 3 and z, and to ſay that | crime or wickedneſs in him. Burt in 
a number doth not conſiſt of 3 and 3 |as much as Men in their way of think- 
is to ſay it is not Six. Man is a Crea- | ing, repreſent to themſelves a nature 
ture obliged to be juſt, &c. by the es 
. conſtitution of his Nature, and to 
ay that he is not obliged to be fo is 
0 ſay that he is not a N If it be 
.ask'd, can't God will him to do ſuck 
:things as we reckon unjuſt &c? I an- 


_——— —— Beings are 
what they are independently on the Will 
of God? Hergeing in the mea time 
that 
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char it i only the Divine Will that 
gave or can give a Being to any Crea- 
ture with certain parts and Properties, 
and that inftead of that Creature he 
cou'd make another without them all, 
that ſhou'd bave quite different Parts 
and Attributes. Tis therefore merely 
from his Will that Creatures are what 
they are; but that Will having given 
them a Being, or being concerved t 
have given it, no part or property be- 
ing to them can even in thought 
be taken from them: and this ſeems 
to me 2 Fel} account of the certainty 
of thoſe things we call Erernal Truths*. 
T have 2 the longer en this point 
becauſe I fee ſome indifferent Perſons, as 
to the mein Difpute, have thought che 
Author miftaken in His affernng the 
gogdneſs of things to depend immedi- 
ately on the Will of God. Let me 
add Farther that the Author does not 
' ay that the Goodneſs of things de- 
ends ſolely on God's Will, but that 
is Wiſdom and Power are likewiſe 
concern d in them. We muſt not ſepa- 
rate God's Will from theſe Attributes; 
on the contrary tris Will is limited by 
the one, and executed by the other. 
Bur /afth, it is 75 that accordi 
to cheſe Principles Virtues are not pars, 
anteredently to "God's choice, and wou d 
not be if God did not chooſe 
them, nay if he choſe vices in their 
ftead', they wou'd be good both mo- 
ralty and phyſically. For obedience to 
God is „and if God had com- 
manded vice r 2 
d to p im, 2 2 . 
gr This way have baen as ef- 
gee the Impartial Enquiry p. 50, 51. 


47” 
fectually brought into the World as 
2 . ariſe fi by 

ce of our Nature as God 
ramed it.- And from hence t 
that God is as free to make his 
to 


75 6. 


rar 8G 12 — conceive him 
making his firſ.. 

| Buß fo all this I anſwer 1, 
know] that antecedently- to 
choice there can be nothing good or 

bad becauſe there can't be any thing at 
all; the very moment we conceive a - 
thing to be, we muſt conceive and ſup- 
poſe that God wills it to be what it is, 
and that he wills it ſhoy'd by its na- 
ture and conſtitution have certain parts 


and properties, and that as long as the 
thing continues What it is, 's Will 


continues alfo to preſerve it ſo: to 
ſuppoſe therefore that he wills at the 
ſame Soy it ſhou'd be without 2 
parts es is ple to up- 
poſe two — r= in God. 
Now an vv. mark eas ang} Lun 
perty neceſſarily reſulting from the na» 
ture of Man, and — * to ſuppaſe 
God to command him not to be Vir- 
tuous when he has given him ſuch a 
Nature, is a Cottradiei . 

If any wou'd in earneſt ſhew. 
the {s of things doth not 
upon the Will of God, the true way 
of doing it is to give an inſtance af 
ſomething that is good, which doth nat 
ſuppoſe an act of God's Will, or an 
e of ſomething Evil, that is not 
manifeſtly contrary to ſame act of it. 

In ſhort the c 


— 


iry of things is 


their Goodneſs, an that ity a= 
riſes from their — ey 


thoſe 


. 


thoſe natures from the Will of Ged, 
and thoſe nitares muſt have a congrui- 
ty becauſe they proceed from one Will 
which cannot be contrary to itſelf, be- 


cauſe it is conducted by infinite Wiſdom. | 


All this is ſufficiently laid down in the 
Book, and for any one to urge theſe 
Conſequences, and take no notice of 
the Solurions 'given them, muſt either 
proceed from riot having read the Beok, 
or a 'worſe- reaſon which I am unwil- 
- ling to believe. | | 


Page 288. line 2 add 
(.) To this it is objected that the un- 
derſtanding of God contains Ideas of 
Al things 
things are eminently in him? But theſe 
Ideas repreſent all the 
the perfections and imperfections, order 
and diſorder, the agreements and difa- 
greements that are poſſiBle, and his ſu- 
perabundant Goodneſs makes him chooſe 
the moſt advantageous. Now theſe Ideas 
are independent of the Will of God, 
and therefore the perfection or imper- 
fection that they repreſent in things is 
antecedent to any act of his Will, at leaſt 
in ordixe nature, tho not of time. v. g. 
Iss it not rather from the nature of Num- 
bers than the Will of God, that one 
number is · capable of receiving more di- 
viſions than another? And can any 
think that the pains and inconvenien- 
ces that attend ſenſitive Creatures, eſpe- 
eially the Happineſs or Miſery of in- 
telligent Beings are indifferent to God? 
And yet tis pretended that the Hypo- 
theſis of God's Will beimg the cauſe 
of Goodne's in the Creature muſt in- 
fer all cheſe abſurdities. 


poſſible, by means whereof all 
good and evil, 
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_ 2dy, Tis urg'd that God acts ſar 
an end, that tis true he has no need 
of the Creatures, but yet his Goodnefs 
induced him to create them, and there- 
fore there was a reaſon prior to his 
Will: chat it is neither by accident nor 
without a Cauſe that he produced them, 
nor was it of neceſſity, but he was in- 
duced to it by inclination, and his in- 
clination always leads him to the beſt. 


He was not indifferent therefore to create 
Jor not create the World, and yet cre- 
lation is a free act. 


TLaſth, that God is infinitely Wiſe, 
G and Powerful, and as his Wiſ- 
dom ſhewed him what was beſt, ſo his 
Goodneſs obliged him to chooſe jt, and 
his Power enabled him to execute his 
. 3 Worlds 
rag diſcovered to him which was beſt, 


and his Goodneſs muſt oblige: him to 


will it. >: ly 2 f ar 
Theſe are the objections that ſeem of 
greateſt force, and I have given them 
all the advantage with which - I find 
them propoſed. In anſwer to them, I 
obſerve 1ſt, as to what is ſaid of the 
r ns that the Ideas 
of all t e are in it, *tis plair 
that all mph — drawn from the j — 
ver of God's underſtanding things muſt 
8 1 , _ Fw are utter- 
y ignorant whether he underſtands, 
Ideas or not. 24h, Becauſe our . 
ing God to act this way is only taken 
from our way of acting which we a- 


ſcribe to the Deity by analogy and page” 


tion, as we do our Virtues and Paſſions, 
becauſe we have no better way of con- 


ceiving the Principles of his acting: 
7 * Which 


— — 


* 
12 
— 
3 
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-which method nevertheleſs will run us 
into many difficulties and miſtakes. But 
of this 1 have ſpoke more fully in the 
Sermon annex'd. 
2dly, The whole ſtrength of the Ar- 
ment depends on this, that God's un- 
erſtanding repreſents to him among in- 
finite ways in which things may be 
done, which is the beſt, and his Good- 
neſs obliges him to what is ſo. Now 
if this reaſoning hold, and amongſt in- 
finite Schemes there is only one beſt, 
J do not ſee how tis poſſible to avoid 
making God a ne Agent. For 
in a chain of Cauſes where every Link 
is neceſſarily and infallibly connected, 
the whole muſt kkewiſe be neceſlary. 
If then there be but one beſt in nature 
and if God neceſſarfty and infallibly 
knows that beſt, and his Goodndſs o- 
bliges him neceſſarily to chooſe it, I 
. 
are link t a 
and infallible i. 7 
Againſt this therefore I lay down 
the following Poſitions 1ſt. That there 
is no Syſtem of Creatures ſo but 
a better is poſſible, and conſequent] 
there is none abſolutely beſt. There is 
indeed a beſt of Beings, viz. God, but 
there can be no beſt of Creatures. To 
prove this we need only confider that 
'there is an infinite diſtance berween 
"God and his Creatures, and how per- 
fect ſoever we conceive Creature 
-or Syſtem of Creatures, yet the diſtance 
between that and God is not leſſen'd 
bur ſtill continues infinite, and there- 
Fore except we can imagine a laſt in in- 
finity, there neither is nor can be any 


"+. : 


ſtop. Hence it follows that the nature 


49 
of God and his Omnipotence is ſuch 
that whatever number of Creatures he 
has made he may ſtill make more and 
however good and perfect, he may ſtill 
make better and more perfect. And 
ſince in this caſe whatever he was pl-aſ- 
ed to create was infinitely ſhort in 
goodneſs and perfection of what he 
cou'd create, tis plain his Uaderſtand- 
ing cou'd = no limits to his Power, 
nor direct him whether he ſhou'd create 
this Syſtem or another. Whatever he 
cho'e being infinitely ſhort of what he 
might have done, he cou'd never have 
pleaſed himſelf in this method, or de- 
termin'd what World he ſhou'd have 
made, and conſequently there cou'd ne- 
ver have been any World at, all. For 
if only the beſt determine him, and 
there be no beſt, as appears; then tis 
impoſkble he ſhou'd ever be determin'd. 

his was in effect the Argument made 
uſe of in the Book (c. 3. par. 3.) 
to prove that there was properly Free · 
will in God, that is a Power to pleaſe 
himſelf by chooſing one thing before 
another, where the things were perfect - 


ly indifferent ro him. According ta 


which Principle, if it be allow'd, tho' 
there be no in Nature antecedent 
to the will of God, yet by chooſing 
one thing before another he will make 
that beſt to him, becauſe his own choice 
will pleaſe him beſt. 

But here I muſt obſerve that moſt 
of this diſpute and the embareſsment of 
Mens ing about it ſeems to 
proceed from their taking theſe words 
good, better and * for abſolute quali- 
ties inherent in nature of things ; 
— in truth they are only relations 


ariſing 


is Exil. 


. Y 30 : 
ariſing from certain appetites. They 


denote the thing in which they are 
founded; but yet they themſelves im- 
ply nothing more then a relation of 
congruity between ſome Appetite and 
its Qbjet: as appears from hence thar 
the fame Obje& when applicd to an 
apperite, to which it has a Congruity 
is good, and vice vert, bad. The 
Earth and Air to Terreſtrial Animals 
are good Elements and neceſſary to 
their preſervation; the Water is bad, 
which yet affords the beſt receptacle 
for Fiſhes. And this alſo ſhews the na- 
tural and unavoidable neceſſity of Evil in 
the World, becauſe all Creatures being 
imperfe& and limited, they muſt like- 
wie have limited and differrent Appe- 
tites, and conſequently proper and pe- 
culiar Objects ſuited to their ſeveral Ap- 
petites; when therefore the Object pro- 
per to one Appetite happens to be ap- 
ly'd to the contrary, tis impoſſible 
ut it ſhou'd be incongruous to it, that 
Nor is it poſſible in a world 
where all things are and muſt neceſſari- 
ly be in a continual flux, and ev 
Animal changing its ſituation, as it is 
in the material World, but ſuch miſap- 
lication of Objects to Appetites ſhou'd 
appen, and therefore Evils are neceſſa- 
ry in it, and either God muſt have 
made no ſuch World, or permitted ſome 
ſu h Evils in ir. There is no way of 
conceiving how the preſent World cou d 
have been better'd but either by mak- 
ing more Creatures, or 24%, more va- 
riety, or 3dh, giving the Creatures that 
are made more and ſtronger Appetites: 
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1 for the good and fatisfaRion of 4 Cres- 


have indeed a foundation, as all relati- 
ons have, in ſomething abſolute, and 


ture is always proportionable to the 
ſtrength of the ok with which 
it enjoys its Object. But it — ap- 
pears that in any of theſe three ways, 
as there may be more Good ſo t 
will be more Evil in the World. For 
Creatures being multiplied the neceſſity 
of claſhing of Appetites and the hazard 
of miſapplication of Objects will be 
the greater: and the greater variety ſtill 
the greater danger and difficulty to a- 
void diſagreeable Objects, and the hard- 
er always ro find agreeable: as the 
greater -the Crowd, the harder to meet 
one's Friends: and laſtly, the encreaſing 
the ___ cou'd/no- ways contribute 
to the ſure diſcovery of proper Objects; 


the diſappointment wou'd' be the more 
intolerable, the more vi we con- 
ceive the Appetite, and the greater num- 


ber of Appetites, the more liable wou d 
they be to continual diſappointment. 
But to return. As there is no beſt 
in nature, or in the Divine Intellect 
antecedent to the Divine Will, which 
can be ſuppoſed to determine that Will 
to create one World rather than ano- 
ther, ſo in the 24 place there is no 
World ſo good but infinite Worlds 
may be conceiv d poſſible in all reſpects 
as good as it. . Good then being relative 
to Appetite, that is to be reckon'd the 
beſt Creature by us which has the 

Appetites and the fureſt means 
of ſatisfying them. And tho' the Sub- 
ſtance in Creatures is _— to be re- 
garded as contributing to their perfe- 
ction, yet we have no way of mea- 
ſuring the perfections of the ſeveral 


| Subſtances bur by their Quslities, that 
15 
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is their Appetites, whereby the 

becore kde U Gees and Evi, and 
by their Powers, whereby they are a- 
ble to procure thoſe Objects whence 
they receive that ſenſe of things which 
makes em happy. 
Tis plain therefore that whatever 
Syſtem we ſuppoſe in nature, God might 
have made another equal to it, his in- 


finite Wiſdom and Power being able to 
every |and he mult be allow'd the liberty to 


make other Creatures equal in 
reſpet to any we know, and to give 
them equal or ſtronger Apperites, and 
28 certain or more certain ways of ſa- 
tisfying them. We fee in many caſes 
that very different means will anſwer 
the fame end. For example a certain 
number of regular ids wilt fill a 
Space, and yet irregular ones will do it 
as well, if what we take from the one 
be added to another: and the ſame 
thing may be done by Bodies of the 
. molt irregular and di t figures in 
the fame manner: and therefore we 
may very welt conceive that the an- 
ſwering of Appetites, which is all the 
natural Good that is in the World, 
may as well be obtain'd. in another Sy- 
ſtem as in this, if we ſuppoſe that 
where the Reports are chang'd, the 
A 
equal agreeableneſs | 
the . introduced; and in in inf 
nite number of poſſible Worlds, I do 
not fee why this may not be done in 
infinite ways by infinite Power and 
Wiſdom. Hf ' : a 

If then it he acknowledged that there 
might have been infinite other Worlds, 
or even but one, equal to this in all 


One rat 


by any thing without itſelf, 


SL 


tion · in nature on God to create 

than the other, and therefore 
nothing -cou'd make one more agreea-le 
to him, that is better, than another but 
his Choice. We muſt either own that 


no obli 


there cou'd be no ſuch World at all, 


or that God muſt for ever deliberate 
which of the poſſible Worlds he ſhaou'd 
chooſe, or elſe his determination muſt 
proceed from his own arbitrary Choice, 


pleaſe himſelf by chooſing. - | 
In ſhort it is eaſy to ſee that Men 
who ſe ſuch Schemes wou d drive 
all Liberty out of the World, and pi 
down God in all his actions to a fatal 
neceſſity. They allow no Cauſe but 
what is neceſſarily either Agent or Pa- 
tient, which if it be to allow a God, 
tis ſuch an one as is a mere Machine, 
and can neither help himſelf nor his 
Adorers. Tis plain if this were ſo 
there cou'd be no ſuch · thing as moral 
Good or Evil in the World, the very 
Eſſence and Idea of it is loſt, and we 
ſhou'd be no more obliged to a God 
that a ds neceflarily for the good we 
receive from him, than we are ta the 
Sun for the benefits of its Light and Heat. 
I know *tis urged that where there 
is no external motive to determine the 
Will, there only chauce muſt do it, 
which is to admit an Effect without 
a Cauſe, I anſwer that it is the nature 
of a free Agent to be the cauſe of its 
own Actions, without being 9 — 
T 
chooſing-a thing gives it the goodneſs 
to this Ping odd it chooſes a thing, 
not becauſe” it was antecedently an Ot» 


reſpects as to Goodneſs, there EY 


ject apt to pleaſe it, but becauſe it in- 
2 on tends 


4 : $2 
tends to make it ſo. When it is ob- 


jected that ſuch an Agent chooles with- 


out reaſon, I anſwer, itſelf is the rea- 
fon to urſelf of its acting, that is it 
acts to exerciſe its faculties, the exer- 
ciſe of which cauſes the Senſe of plea- 
fure ; and where there are ſeveral wa 
of exerciſing its faculties and all indif- 
ferent, to ſhow the dominion over its 
own Actions, that is its Liberty, it 
takes the way it chooſes; nor is it 
reaſonable to expect it ſhou'd lie idle 
till it find a rcaſon why it ſhou'd act 
one way rather than another, when in 
truth there is no ſuch reaſon, the ob- 
jects being to the Agent abſolutely in- 
different: and therefore amongſt infi- 
nice poſſible Worlds, there was no rea- 
ſon poſſible or imaginable to determine 
30d to make this rather than any o- 
ther beſides his Will; he choſe it and 
therefore it pleaſes him, and he ma 
deſtroy it when he will, and that wi 
likewiſe pleaſe him. 
If it be ask'd is there then nothing 
Good or Evil in reſpect of God? I 
anſwer, there is, viz. the acts of his 
own Will; they pleaſe him and whilſt 
that will continues, every thing which 
croſſes it or tends that way, is Evil or 
diſpleaſing to him. | 


freedom of Choice in many things; and 
he has ſer certain limits to our Choice 
to prevent our hurting our ſelves or o- 
thers by chooſing amiſs. Therefore it 
wou'd be contrary to our nature to 
take away the uſe of Free-will from us, 
.and fince it is his Will to give us ſuch 
a nature, tis likewiſe his will to con- 
tinue the uſe of our Freedom: It wou'd 
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likewiſe be contrary to the wilt of. Cod 
for us to uſe our m to miſchieve 
our ſelves or other, and therefore we 
conceive that every one who thus mi 
uſes his ſredom incurs the diſpleaſure 
of God. 9 
But then tis plain that in all acts 
which we conceive pleaſing or di plea- 
ling to the Deity, we derive the rea» 
ſon of their being ſo from the conſi- 
deration of their agreeableneſs or oppo- 
ſition to his will; arid we dęrive the 
knowledge of that will from nothin 
but the manifeſtation God has made 
it, either by the nature that he has been 
pleaſed to give the Creatures, or elſe by 
Revelation. So that after all we. have 


no meaſure of Good or Evil, but the 


will of Gd. | 
In Page 189 &c. join together the Notes 
74 79 76 _ 55 
Page 194 line Ne. Note (R.) 
( 2222 this it is objected 1½, 
that it makes God require thoſe Vir- 
tues ſrom Men not becauſe they are 
morally Good, but becauſe of the ad- 
vantages which they bring by prevent- 
ing ſuch things as may trouble civil 
Society or hurt a. Man's ſelf. To this 
I anſwer, that the Author has ſhew!d 


in his Book that moral Evil is found- 
Thus it is his will we ſhou'd have 


ed on Natural, and that in the ſtate 
of Nature beſore Revelation, Men had 
no way to know what free acts were 
good and pleaſing to God, but. by 
obſerving what, was ad zeous. to 
particular Men, or to Society. Obſerve 
all the Laws of Nature and you will 
find them diſcover d and proved from 


this ſole Principle. As is manifeſt from 
all the Books that treat of them. To 
pretend 
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pretend therefore that the Natural miſ- ſtances which bring Evil on them, and 
chiefs ariſing from Vice do not prove as they are undue and 
them to be morally Evil, is an uncom- | they as it were defile thoſe Actions ta 
mon way of thinking; fince the very | which they adhere. 
Argument whereby we prove them *Tis to be obſerv'd farther that Gods 
morally Evil is becauſe they are perni- | can diſpenſe with ſome Actions which 
cious. F ſeem _ to the Law. of, Nature. 
But 2dh, From hence, ſay ſome, it | but not with others. For inſtance, he 
follows that the Turpitude of Vices is | commands Abraham to kill his innocent 
not to be eſtimared from. their own Na- | Son, who prepares to obey, and if he 
ture but from the Evils which attend] had executed the Divine Command he 
them. | | had done nothing ami s. And yet it 
As if effects did not flow from their | ſeems contrary. to the Law of Nature 
Cauſe, and thoſe things which lead us] for a Father to kill his innocent Son. 
into ſuch Evils as might have been a- 


But as God is the giver and Lord of 
voided by. abſtaining from them were | Life, reaſon tells us that he may take 
not properly Evil; or that we. ought | it away by. whom he pleaſes. 

to judge of the nature of any thing] But no Man in his wits can believe 
otherwiſe than from the properties and that God may require any reaſonable 
operations that neceſſarily, attend it. 


Creature to hate him or diſobey his 
As to the Turpitudt of. things we | Commands, to be rebellious or perjurid, 

give that appellation to ſuch as ſeem | or that any. one ſhou'd take theſe for 
. contrary to dignity and honour of | Duties -owing, to God tho' an Ange 
a rational Nature, which cannot be ſeen 


from Heaven ihou'd declare them to 
or heard without ſome nauſeous abhor- |ſo. What is the reaſon therefore why 
rence and reluctance of the ſenſes. 


God commanded the firſt of. theſe, and 
We attribute it to Vices by a kind 


2 der Sou the Father of the Faithful was obedient, 
Analogy ce roceed from ſuc 

Principles as are 4 wa of human 
Nature, as leſſen the value and eſteem 


of him who has imbibed them, and | 


make him as it were unclean and ſor- 
did, and the averſion of all good and 
modeſt Perſons. But ſuch Turpitude 
as this does not arife from the nature 
of the things themſelves, but from ſome 
ſordid ities that adhere. to them 
and offend the ſenſes. © In like manner 
the Turpitude of Vices does not. ariſe 
from the {imple nature of Actions, 


may 


when we believe that neither God can 
command the latter, nor we be obliged 


to pay obedience — who ſhall pre- 


ſuch a Command 


aying a_Son is of ſuch a nature as 

* ſeparated from all. thoſe Evil 
conſequences that attend wilful Mur- 
der, whereas hatred of God Ct. are 
ſuch as cannot; but. naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily. lead thoſe who are guilty of 


I. think no other account is to .be . 
| rm of this difference than that the 
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und others. They undermine the Prin- 
ciples of all Goodneſs and diſſolve the 
Unien between God and human So- 
ciety, which from the very nature he 
has given mankind, is neceſſary to hu- 
man Happineſs: nor need we mention. 
other natural Evils which. wou'd flow 
as certainly from the allowance or com- 
miſſion of the like crimes by natural 
"Conſequence. | 

Bur 34h), tis urg'd that this is to 
.confound natural and moral Evils, which 
all Divines have hitherto diſtinguiſh'd. 


Anſwer, If the Objector had but ob- 


ferved the diſtinction which the Author 
gives of moral Evil, Chap, 5. Intro- 
Auction: he might have found a full 
anſwer to this Objection. There he 
might ſee that all Evil is inconvenien- 
cy, bur that ſome inconveniencies ariſe 
, the ſeries of natural Cauſes with- 
out our conſent, and ſometimes Our 
knowledge: theſe we call natural E- 
vils; but others happen from the a- 
buſe of Elections, when an undue choice 
occaſions them; and in this caſe beſides 
the natural Evil that ariſes from them 
there is likewiſe an Obligation on the 
perſon that makes the Choice to anſwer 
for the hurt he has done by it. Now 
the choices that bring in inconveniencies 
are call'd moral Evils, and the differ- 
ence between natural and moral Evil is 


not hut that they both bring inconve- 
niencies, and hurt our ſelves or others, 


( for therein confiſts the nature of their 
Evil) but that the ill effects of the 
one proceed from Choice, thoſe of the 
other from natural Cauſes, and hence 
the Author of that Choice is anfwer- 
able for the one, but no body for the 


Evil is predominant in t 


ro THE NOTES. 
other. Moral Evil therefore is natu- 
ral Evil with Choice ſuperadded, 
But ahh, It is alledged that moral 
World and 
yet the work of God is not deſturb'd 
by it; 'vice has quite overwhelm'd 
Mankind, and yet they ſtill ſubſiſt; 
which ſhews that Gad may very well 
command Men to be impious, debauch'd, 
unjuſt &. without deſtroying the 
World, and therefore the Author ought 
to hold that God is free as to his 24 
Elections as well as to the firſt, _ 
If this Objection prove any thing 
it proves that before Revelation what 
we now call vices were not fo, fince 
ar thar time there was no way to di- 
ſtinguiſh vicious from virtuous Actions, 
but by obſerving which hurt or help'd 
Mankind, one of which nature taught 
them to cultivate, and to avoid the o- 
ther. But if the Actions we call vici- 
ous (ſuch as Murther, Luſt, Injuſtice, 
Contempt of God and Irreligion) did 
no hurt, there was no reaſon Men ſhou'd 
be debarred from them, or God be i- 
magin'd to forbid them, before he de- 
clared his will to that purpoſe _ 
ut 24h, It is a plain caſe that theſe 
and all other wicked and irreligious A- 
ctions do miſchief to Mankind, and 
have a deſtructive influence according 
to their number, and if all Men ſhou'd 
give themſelves up to them without re- 
int, Mankind cou d not ſubſiſt. 
If ſelf· murder were univerſal, there were 
an end of human race. If none wou d 
take care of Children, one age wou'd 
put a period to the Species. If all 


- % 
: 


were falſe, treacherous and cruel, life 
wou't be ſhort and comfortleſs CE 
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there were no Amity, Society and Ju- 
ſtice, it wou'd ha the ſame ct. 
If Luſt and unnatural mixtures were 
ractiſed as oft as opportunity offer d; 
if Drunkenneſs, Intemperance and Ex- 
cels were indulg'd ro the utmoſt, moſt 
wou'd ſtarve and the reſt live à ſhort 
and unea y life. This plainly ſhews 
that all theſe vices are contrary to the 
nature of Mankind, and therefore God 
who gave that nature has clearly enough 
ſignified that they are. contrary to his 
will. It muſt be confeſs'd indeed that 
there is much Vice and Wickedneſs in 
the World, and it is proportionably 
miſerable : but yet take the Actions of 
the worſt of Men, and you will find 
ten innocent, for one that is criminal 
or miſchievous. For the truth of this 
I appeal to common Experience. Let 
any reckon the acts of any one Man 
from morning to night, and he will 
find the proportion hold; and this is 
much more oblervable if we take the 
whole Life of 2 Man together, the 
| 2 to e 
cious will appear much greater; Child 
hood and old Age being much freer 
from miſchievous acts than the middle 
part of Life. _ 
. But:lafth, Tis urg'd that if theſe 
things be contrary to the will of God, 
he _ not only to have forbid them, 
but taken effectual care that they ſhou'd 


I anſwer, God has taken effectual 
eare to preſerve Men from theſe in ſuch 
a that our Lives are ſecured as 
far as is expedient for the good of the 
whole. The frame of eur Natures is 


great effect upon us, that as 1 Have 1 
ready ſhew'd, a thouſand acts of Juſtice. 
Temperance, Truth, Charity and Piety 
are done for one of the contrary Vices.. 
Tis the ptactiſe of theſe. Virrues that 
ſupports, the World, and tho many 
Vices are itted, yet, as ſhall be 
ſhewn in due time, there is none that 
cou d be prevented even by Omnipo- 
tence without greater inconveniency. 

Page 196. Col. 1. bottom, dele the reſt 
of this Note and inſert what 

Upon a farther enquiry into the Do» 
arine of. Abſtrat Fitzeſſet and Eternal 
Reaſons of things, I find a great .many 
Perſons very much perplex'd them. 
who cannot appre end but that they 
muſt neceſſarily determine the Deity 


in all caſes, as well as abſolutely oblige 


ſuch, and the Laws of God have fo 


Mankind, nay are the only ground of 
moral Obligation. I ſhall therefore en- 
deavour to wr my ſelf more fully 
on this Subj »,which appears to me 
in the following Light. 

From all Eternity God had in his 
mind the Ideas of all things which 
cou d poſſibly exiſt either ſeparately 
ar all together. He ſaw that ſeveral Sy- 


ſtems of Beings might be created, 
reſult of which wou'd be ſeveral kinds 
and degrees of Happineſs and Miſery 


to theſe Beings, (I ho? it is impoſſible 
to ſuppoſe any abſolutely higheſt de- 
„ ſiace that wou'd be a. limitation of 
infinite Power.) As theſe various poſ- 
ſible Syſtems were at once preſent to 
his view, he faw the ſeveral- Relations: 
which the Beings in them wou'd have 
to each other, or to themſelves in dif- 
ferent circumſtances, ſuppoſing them to 
be ſorm'd in any given manner 4 — 
| W 


$5 


knew alſo how to ſuit the condition 


of theſe Beings to their 1elations, ſo as 


ro produce a certain ſumm of Happt- 
nels or Milery trom the compoſition, 

If we enquire whether of . theſe two 
kinds of Creatures he ſhall chooſe, we 
can find no natural neceſſity to deter- 
mine him, ſince de is abſolut 
pendent, and completely happy in him- 


elf without any Creation at all, nor 


can his beppineſs be increas'd or im- 


ir'd by the Happineſs or Miſery of 

is — Wemuſt — 
Tecourſe to his own free pleaſure, di- 
rected by his other Attributes for the 
only cauſe, ground or rea on of his 
works. If he be a benevolent Being, 
and have a perfect Knowledge and Pow- 
er, he will frame the World in ſuch a 
manner, and ſuit every circumſtance to 
each Condition, ſo as to produce uni- 
verſal Good; if malevolent, the contrary. 
But from a view of the preſent Syſtem 
we find that Happineſs, Beauty, *Or- 
der, are prepollent, and that no good 
has been omittedwhich cou'd have been 
beſtow'd conſiſtently with the Happineſs 
of the whole. Hence we gather that 
he muſt be abſolutely Good, or that 
he will act upon fuch reaſons and pro- 
duce Beings which have ſuch relations 
to each other, that the reſult of all ſhall 
be Happineſs in the main. Theſe rea- 
ſons relations we call good which 
have this beneficial tendency to the 
whole Syſtem, and what we mean by 
his being determin'd by them, is that 
is —— always 3 him to 

promote the Happineſs of his Creatures, 
and his — repreſents to him 
the moſt proper means of effecting it. 


inde- 
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Why he is good, or inclined to 28 


in this manner, we know not, any more 


than why he is intelligent; nor do we 


think a reaſon 4 priori can be given or 
ought o be expected for either of theſe 
Artribgtes. But thus much ſeems evi- 
dent that unle6 he was previoufly ſo 
inclined, a proſpect of theſe reaſons and 
rela. ions cou'd never determine him 
ſince, as was oblerv'd a ove, he is ab- 
ſolutely i nt and incapable of 
being affected by them; all the good- 
neſs which -reſults from them can be 
no good or benefit to him, and conſe- 
2 he cannot be obliged to purſue 
them by any other neceſſity then a A- 
ral or Kypothetical one, i. 6. one that is 
founded on the previous ſuppoſition of 
what we call his Goodveſ5, It is their 
being -agreeable to this Divine Attri- 
bute, or rather the ways in which it 
is exerted, their being the moſt proper 
means to the beſt end, or productive 
of the greateſt univerſal Hap ineſs, 
which denominates them fir right &c. 
and what we muſt either mean by theſe 
words, or we can, T think, have no 
diſtin& Ideas to them. | 

Thus much concerning theſe Relati- 
ons with regard to the Deity. But 
tho we may not comprehend the na- 
ture of 2 Self-exiſtent Being, or the 
manner of his Acting, nor ſee in what 
ſenſe he is determin'd, obliged or un- 
der a neceſſity to act agreeably to a 
ſuch relations as a Syſtem of things will 
have to one anothers Happineſs (nor in- 
deed is it of any uſe, nor can it have 
any meaning farther than knowing that 


he is permanently good) yet with re- 
fe & d confining « Law of 
Nature, 
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Muure, and our deducing moral Obliga- 


tion from them, I think the caſe is very | 


clear. As we-are made ſenſible Beings, 
or of Happineſs and Miſery no- 
o_y can be a _ red pee but 
what produces the one a vents 
the other: and as we are r 
freedom of will, we can never be under 
any other ſort of Obligation. To find 
out the tendency of things to this great 
end is the province of Reaſon, and all 
that we can mean by terming one thing 
more reaſonable than —_— its = 

ior tendency to Happineſs on the 
whole, which is and ought to be the 
ultimate end of all truly rational depen- 

dent Beings. | 6; 

- Can Man, for inſtance, have any rea- 
fon to purſue that which does not at 
all relate to him? and does any * 
relate to him or concern him, whic 
bas no relation to his Happineſs * As 
. therefore we have our Happineſs, to ſeek 
in a great meaſure from without, and 
have no innate inſtinct or implanted Ap- 

ite to direct us in the ſearch; no 
truly natural Paſſion or Affection in 
which it conſiſts (as may be eaſily ga- 
ther d from Mr. Locke's excellent Hi- 

Rory of the human Mind ) it will- be 
the part of pure reaſon to diſcover the 
means of obtaining 
will be the doing ſuch actions and ac- 

uiring ſuch habits of Mind as are 

ſuitable to our dependent State, 5. e. 
ſuch as tend to oblige all thoſe other 
* * on N we 2 de- 

ent, ſuch as engage the will 

_ affections of all Ts who have it 
in their power to promote or impede 
our Happineſs, and more eſpecially thar 


it, and theſe means 


SP, 
Being on whom we abſolutely, 
and who. is able to — l happy — 


miſerable to all Eternity. And as the 


only means of engaging the good will 


of our fellow Creatures with whom we 
are or may be concern d, is the mani- 
feſting a diſpoſition to promote their 
Happineſs; which is at the ſame time 
comply ing with the will of our Crea - 
tor, Who intend; nothing but the com- 
mon good of us all, and requires that 
we ſhou'd cooperate with him by our 
joint endeavours to promote it: ſo tis 
evident that all ſuch actions and diſpo- 
fitions of Mind as have this tenden 
and direction are Duties to us, the dil> 
charge of which will either be attend- 
ed with happineſs by natural conſequence 
in this Life, or by the poſitive reward 
of God in another. From this ſenſe 
of the reaſon or relation of things 
(which as was obſerv'd before; is all 
that can give them any relatian to us, 
or afford any reaſon for our obſerving 
them) we may eaſily deduce a com- 
pleat ſcheme of . Du 75 my be 
always obligatory, and will ap o to 
all Beings Gf the like NE TILE 
ſelves. 

This if we pleaſe may be term'd ab- 
ſolutely fe, right and reaſonable; provid- 
ed we keep the true reaſon and end of 
all in view, viz. our own Happineſs ; 
and do it in obedience to the Deity ; who 
alone can ſecure this main end to us. 
and who can only | be engaged to this 
by performing every thing on his ac- 


count. If on the other hand we follow 


Virtue for its own ſake, its native Beau- 
ty, or intrinſic Goodneſs, we looſe the 
* Idea of it, we miſtake the * 

* 2 
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5.F 
for the end; and tho* we may indeed 
quali our ſelves ſor an extraordinary 
reward from God for ſuch a ſtare. of 
Mind, yet we do really. nothing” ro en- 
title our ſelves to ir; if wo attain the 
good effects of every Virtue in this 
Life, we he aur reward, if we do not, 
what claim have we to any amends 
from God, whom we have never thought 
of in it, and conſequently whoſe, Ser- 
varts we cannot be ſaid ro. be? The 
only Principle which can in reaſon re- 
commend us to bis favour muſt be the 
doing all things to his Glo:y, in obedience 
to his Will, or in order to pleaſe ' him. 
Obedience to God is the Principle, the 
good” of Mankind the Matter, our own 
Happineſs the E of all that is pro- 
perly term'd Moral Virtue. 

Since the Concluſion of this, I have 
met with a Pamplet entituled Calummy 
1s Convittion c. which contains ſome 
Arguments againſt our Author's Do- 


ctrine, and alſo does me the honour to | 


take notice- of what F had advanc'd in- 
favour of it. Tho* I cannot but think 
moſt of this celebrated Writer's remarks 
already obviated in the additional part 
of the ſoregoing Note and thoſe of our 
Author, yet 1 will incur the cenſure 
of being tedions rather than whol- 
ly omit them. He begins with an ex- 
ceprion againſt the 47% Paragraph; the 
deſign of which was to ſhew that God 
was perfectly free in creating the World, 
and cou'd not be determin'd by any 
thing external. 1ff. Becauſe he cou'd 
receive no benefit from'any thing 
out him. 24h. becauſe he cou'd have 
no reaſon to prefer one thing to ano- 


A 


to ſuch free choice. 
that notwithſtanding 


he does 


with- 
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ing. Paragraph. Aa #, ne 
en are 
— 


r 
are poſſible ways o ing them 
= which on wilt be the ſame con- 
formity, nothing cou'd render one way: 
more Send the Deity than bs 
ther but his free choice; this agrees - 
bleneſs therefore of any one before a-. 
nother is not antecedewe but copſequ:ne: 


of this Notion I aſſereedb 
this rwofold In- 


In ſupport 


difference wiz. both to acting in gene- 
-n or not 2 and to any particu- 
ar manner of acting am 3, pet 
ſtill it might be —— — 
all bis works will be wid, 
goods. &c. The reaſon given for it w 
5 . at the ſole end 
of his acting being to communicate his 
Happineſs, and every one of his Perfe- 
tions being naturally productive 'of 
Happineſs, it follows that he is borts 
willing and able to produce it, and con- 
ſequently muſt produce it whenever he 
produces any thing- Now the volun- 
tary communication or production of 
Happineſs ſeems to hend all mo- 
ral Goodneſs & c. but this voluntary com- 
munication is nothing more than the 
exerciſe of his natural Perſections as a- 
bove, it follows that the exerciſe of his 
natural · Perſections muſt conſtitute the 
Mora ones, or that theſe Moral Qua- 
liries in God which we ſtile, good, 
wiſe, uſt cc. are only: conſt of 
the exertions of his ſeveral natural per. 


ther in every reſpect equal as the 


feclions of Knowledge, Power, * 


— 
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on'd Ends 


This brief ſtate of the Queſtion may 
be in u good meaſute ſufficient to di- 
rect the Reader in forming . 
ment of hat this Writer has obje 

gbr 10 


of them to it. p. 73. | 


Aae. 
'Tis allow'd that where one way of 


— more congruous to the Di- ledge 
vine congrui- 


ature than another, that 


Will to determine, — in which caſe 
alone the Will of God is confider'd ſe- 
parately from his other Attributes. 

er the nature of che ching al- 
lows ſuperior Wiſdom and Goodneſt, 


mere Will, ſince we can never ſhow 


| which we ſtile Goodneſs, 1 w obs 


ctions, and imply that allGifficiency which 


Being ſhou'd communicate his Happi- 


nefs rather than not (except we knew 
more ſully wherein that Happineſs con- 
fiſts) or immediate connection ſhewn 
between the exiſtence of perfect Knows 
and Power in God, and their bes 


ing exerted in the production of an 
thing without him. But when ſu 
a Being is derermin'd to make any: thi 

it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that he WI 
make it like himſelf rather chan the 
contrary; that one perfectly Mappy 


will communicate his Happineſs rather 


then produce Miſery, as was ſaid above. 
— the — that I can gi 


or Why be ſhou d propoſe that end in 


when we” ſtile him good. But this 
goes no further chan probability: And 
I ſhou'd be obliged to this Author ſor 
a ſtrict proof of the moral Attributes 
of God from any property in the Di- 
vine Nature which is itſelf previouſly 
demonſtrable. © To return. Tis net 


, | therefore the bare exerciſe of his X 


edge and Power which by meceſſity (i. e. 
a Phyſical one) conſtitutes his moral 
Qualities; but the voluntary exerciſe 
of them (or the- diſpoſition to -exer- 
ciſe them) in purſuance of this Ed, 


why he is good, or aſſign a cauſe for 
thet peice determination of his will 


which muſt neceſſarily (meaning a m- 
1 ral 


ſerv'd in the beginning: of this Nate. 
If they include only his natural /Perfes 


reſults from the Union of them, I ſeat 
there will be no mote connection be- 
tween this and moral Perfection; them © 
between that and free Choice: l. e. no 
reaſon can be given why an allſufficient 


— 
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— — — - - 


of the Moral Perfections of the Dairy, | 
all his works which we attribute to him 
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ral Neceſſity, or ſuppoſing this End) 
include all moral Perfections, tho' there 
be ſeveral ways that equally lead to it. 
In this ſenſe only, and with this re- 
ſtriction, I wou'd be underſtood when- 
ever I aſſert that perfect Knowledge and 
Power can produce nothing but what 
is. wiſe and juſt; tho' it may not have 
been always mention d. 

This 1 apprehend to be far from ſub- 
verting the ground of Morality, or ma- 
king it ever equally agreeable to the 
Deity to have acted for no end at all, 
or for a bad one. p. 76. Since it ſup- 
poſes that he was always determin'd to 

urſue the very beſt End and by the 

ſt means, (wherever there was room 
ſor better or worſe) tho' why he was 
fo. determin'd I cannot pretend to ſhew, 
and in what ſenſe this was berter and 
fitter for him * who cou'd receive no ad- 
dition of Happineſs from it I muſt con- 
feſs I do not underſtand. I think the 
Bp. was not ſo weak as to be deceiv'd 
by that erronceums Inference which this 
Author charges him with, p. 77. viz. 
that God's —_— — ev. 

the greater in Objects, becauſe t 
nd, were — actually — — 
rather argued ſrom the equality and in- 
difference in Objects which muſt ap 
to the Divine intellect, before his de- 
rermining to create them (as he ſhews in 
his Note Q) that his will cou'd not 
be determin'd by them to produce one 
Syſtem rather than another: which is 
the beſt proof of his perfect liberty in 
producing them, to. eſtabliſh which was 
the deſign of the 4Bp. in this place. 
J readily own that God, who, ſees all 


P. 74s. 75. 76. | 


| 
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ſſibilities muſt have a previous repro- 
5 of things in od, which 
things are therefore Hypothetically an- 
tecedent to the determination of his 
will. To affert thus much i: 
ſay ing that he knew what he was about 
when he made the World, which none 
I hope will doubt: But this repreſen» 
tation will never come up to what is 
affirm'd of theſe Relations abſolutely and 
at all times determining him to one par- 
ticular, except there always were one 
ah ſolutely beſt, which I think deſerves 
to be a little conſider d. That he ſhou'd 
produce Happineſs in general rather than 


Miſery, —_— — ble to 
his Nature who is perſect but 
What particular ſort or ted of it he 

ſhall chooſe is perhaps not very eaſil 


determin'd, except by ſuch as will, wit 
Leibniiz,, deny any perfect equality or 
indifference in nature, and imagine the 
can always find. a beſt, to whom I wou U 
recommend our Author's Note above» 
mention'd. s | 


By this time tis hoped, 1 have ex- 


1 my ſelf ſufficiently, I ſhall diſ- 
patc 


the reſt of the Appendix in as few 
words as poſlible. | 
From. what: has been. faid .it appears 
that I don't maintain that the moral 
Attributes of God proceed from the 
mere exerciſe of his natural ones with- 
out any end or aim, much leſs that 
theſe were exerted ih; as this Au- 
thor ſeems to underſtand me p. 78. 
but only that the · voluntary communi- 
cation of the Divine Happineſi by. the 
ſree exerciſe of every {ſuch Perſection 
as is productive of it, will conſtitute 


all 
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all} choſe ' which we call moral Attri- 
bures: 2 voluntary, deſigned producti- 
on of Happineſs or Miſery being all 

that to me ſeems requiſire to make any 
action mera in or Man. | 
And the an abſolutely powerful in- 
telligent free and happy Being intend- 
ing to communicate ſome degree of theſe 
PerfeRions, needs no other objective Rule 
than what is contain'd in theſe Perfe- 
ctions themſelves; that fo long as he 
is pleas d to exerciſe them in purſuance 


of this general intent he can never do 


-amiſs or go v in the exerciſe of 
them, tho* there be 100004. equal ways 
of exerciſing them, and conſequent 

no objective Rule to direct which he 
ſhall actually chooſe : Becauſe perfect 
-- Knowledge, Power and Happineſs can 


ver any thing in the main 1t- 
ne to Knowledge, Power and - Happi- 
75 i. e. fo theme ann | 


I o0 this purpoſe * was the foregoi 

| obſervation made, which -I find — 
much the fame wirk that of Dr. Clarke, 
* "I Props 12. Par. * how con- 
ſuſedly ſoever it might be expreſs d. 
meant therefore Power and Knowledge 
exerciſed voluntarily in congruity to the Re- 
Gitude of the Divint Nature p. 79. in 
© one ſenſe ER words, i. == ' CON» 
 formity to his general intent of com- 
munitating I if that be 
all the meaning of Rectitude J readily 
admit it) but not in ſo large a fenſe as 
to make the 


municating it the | only 
reaſonable one, and immut 
ble to all other methods | conceivable, 


preſent method of com- 
be; fit and 
V prefera- 


E as ſuch been eq ard 
ble to the Deity if he had 4 2 * 
This Author ſeems afraid of our plac- 
ing the Obligarron to Virtue on the 
mere will of God, as if his will were 
ſeparated his other Attributes; 
which wou'd indeed of itſelf be no 
ground of Obligation at all, ſince up- 
on ſuch a blind Principle we cou'd ne- 
ver be ſecure of Happineſs from any 
Being how faithfully ſoever we teſem- 
bled him in Perfection. This notion 
therefore of mere arbitrary will we muſt 
exclude from both our Schemes of 
Morality, in eyery caſe but that of 
indifference 2 oſten pre above. 

2. the natural Conſequence of Vir- 
tne Fm p. 81. (at leaſt Ade 
be ſo if univerſally practis d) and as 
ſuch it catries a partial obligation in 
itfelf, or is fo far its own reward; but 
what will become of the obligation! (ac- 
cording to my- fenſe of that word) 
when this Conſequence does not fol- 
low as this Author very reaſonably 
grants it cannot in the preſent ſtare. p. 82. 


o deduce one from the proſpect of 


reward in a future State (tho* I think 
the certainty of it equal on either of 
the two Schemes) is having recourſe to 


the wil of God to fupply defects and 


ice many others may be ſuppoſed, any 


* p. 97. ; 


| 


compleat the Obligation, inſtead of 
founding it on theſt Rehations 4s ſuob, 
as 4b/olutely fit and right and to be fol- 
low'd for their own ſakes without re- 

rd- to any farther End. Tis own. 
ing that the Obligation ſuppoſed to a- 
riſe from them is not in (elf adequate 
and indifpenſab le and ſeems to- be quite 


| giving 
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-giving- up that full obligarer ;poxer of 
theirs -amecedent to 282 er puniſh- 
ment annex'd either by natural c0n/equence 
or poſitivs appointment to the Ober dance 

& neglett of them , which the Authors 


of that Language have ſo eagerly con- 
"tended far, os oppole . ode 


ſequence of which is the only def; 
-of all that has. been 5 ae on « 
head. If any miſtakes appear in it (as 
probably there may) I ſhall be obliged 
to this judicious Author for pointing 


them out, and promiſe freely to give up 


them or any others in the Book as ſoon. 
As ever I can be made ſenſibſe of them. 
In Page 204 line the laſt 


(S.)'Tis objeed tbat the Will doth nor | 
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be what anderitands perſectiy all the 
cauſes and. motives that CONCUT : $9: 4 
event. mult know the reaſons! how it 
comes to pals, and that thoſe reaſons = 
were fo ſufſic ient that thy prevatt'd 
certainly and iaf allibly; and the Man 
that had ſuch A repreſentation o the 
prevailing good or evil of what he was 
to chooks, e, Was carried certainly and in- 
fallibly to the reſolution be took; et 


this is not neceſſarily, becauſe: it doch 
ſhou'd 


not imply a Contradiction that 


indeed always follow the Judgment of e 


the Underſtanding, becauſe there are o- 
ther motives that come from inſenſible 
Perceptions, and ſecret.inclinations which 
determine it: but that it always fol- 
lows the moſt advantageous r 


from reaſons, Paſſions and Inclinations 


whether diſtin&t or confuſed : and yet] 


| enta- | v; 
tion of good and evil, which reſults | apper 


it is alledged that rhis is not contrary ] vel 


to Liberty and Contingency. 


tay it might not be, the Caules that 
produce it being neceſſary. 


The other kind is when t e tre ſuf 
. icient cauſes to produce the effect, and 


ſuch as will infallibly produce it, but 


there's no. contradiction in ſaying they on 


may not produce it. Tho“ therefore 
Evidences of Nat. and Rev. Rel. p. 218 


For 

there are two kinds of nece ty one 0 

22 Nee i. 6 Gy ercends i 
ropoſition aturming a thing to be, in-] In 

| mole ſuch a Neceſſity that it ſhou d 

be as to make it a Contradiction to 


is inconſiſtent with Liberty, or diſtin- 


x 


only. founded on convenienty and yet 
never fails to ſucceed, bocguſe there is 
. gth. Edit, 553 


always 


of Men. If a Beaſt be never ſo hun» 
gry and turn d out into never fo tempt- 
ing a paſture , yet there is no cantre- 
diction in ſaying that he. may! abſtain 
from enting. _—_ do _ mow 

ires termia d more oblige. 
22 — Man's, when all 
circumſtances, motives, ſitions 
and -qualifications incline him to it. 
249. — Agar wo 
natural cauſts wou'd be free. For it is 


no contrediction to ſay the Sun —— | 


nory riſe to merrow »- but his riſin 
no more free om that account. © A 
ery gwen ib grein > 
tions but thoſe thet concern mets- 
phyſical and ahſtract verities, are in 


this ſenſe neceſſary. All the effects of 


natural Czuſes have only a poſitive or 
hypothetical naceſſity, chat depends on 
che will of God. Vet if we confider 
the Sun aud the part he has in 
able himſelf, he cannot be ſaid in 
any toleruble ſenſe to be free in riſing. 
Nd: ſo if we conſider all things, given 
which are neceſſary to an Action: ei · 
ther a Man can in theſe circumſtances 
forbew his Action or he cannet 3 if 
he can, he is indifferent, far pot | pled 
wius ad agendum requi e Ke. 
vel now 65 Which Is — he very 
nition of an indifferent, free A 


If he can't. ſuſpend the act, then 1s oo 
— as great on him in theſe Cir- 
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} furnitances 25 on the Sun to riſe. If 
it. be ſeid the caſe is different becauſe 
d | a Men has underſtanding which is ab- 


2828 ſuggeſt to him new con- 


« | ſrderdtiens to fog his Actions. 


Conliderations that alter the: Man's cir- 
cumſtances ? If from the Will, then. 
2 —.— _ all, and is u 
i poſition, motive 
er reaſon from out: Hut if theſs 
Conſiderations that change the Will arg 
| independent of it, and arife from at 
external diſpoſition reafon or — 
an, he is no more free, that is deter- 
min d to bis Choice by theſe, than the 


determine him to that motion 
Every one may nat fee all. the Chains 
is and Movements that lead him to his 
in Choice, but if the will be paſo in its 
determination; they ate 3s. certain and 
infallible as. if he wefe drwa with. 
Chains of ' Adartiatit.. And whereas it 
is faid that the mere thought of ener- 
ciſing = erer m is ſometimes ſuffici- 
ent to ſtay the importunity of all our 
paſſions and —— I anſwer, if 
the will can croſs all external Cauſes 
whirh incline it to 2 determination 
merely on this account that it will exs 
erciſe its Liberty, then it is a clear 
caſe, rhe exerciſe of its Liberty is 4 
oo good to it than all other con- 
2 which is * very thing: I 


Bur 3 lk how comes ab Cons. 
bee exerciſing iti Liberty in 
its way!! The und ading gs you ſay, 
offers it. But is it without Cauſe that 


it offers it; or cou d it nde have offer'd 
it 


Sun is free to move when natutal Cauſes 
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it? If the cauſe be in the underſtand- 
ing, .that is neceſſary, and cou'd no 
more forbear offering it than the Sun 
couꝰ d. forbear rifing. But ſuppoſe: this 
conſideration offer d, no matter how, 
can the Will ſtill reject it? If it can, 
we are as far from a determination as 
ever. For that rejecting mult be either 
from the will itſelf or ſome other Cauſe, 
concerning which the ſame Queſtions 
recur; and ſo on till we come at the 
firſt Cauſe, God. In all which Chain 
every link is neceflarily connected with 
the next before it, and ſo according to 
the repreſentation in Poety, the fatal 
Chain is ryed to the Chair of Jupiter. 
He and he alone is accountable for all 
the good and ill of all forts in the 
World. Nor doth it in the leaſt help 
liberty or contingence that there is no 
contradiction in the propoſitions that re- 
late to the being or not being of things; 
for as long as there is a Chain of natu- 
ral or moral Cauſes that certainly and 
infallibl uce the effect, in which 
the will is abſolutely paſſive, there is 
no more room for liberty in intelligent 
Cauſes, than in natural. 
I know very well Men do man 

things willingly, as Beaſts eat their F 

and that ſome call this Liberty and 
Contingence; but they might as well call 
it an Elephant or a Horfe. For if this 
were the Queſtion whether Men did 


things voluntarily and with a full in- 


clination, no bedy cou'd queſtion but 
they did: but it is plain when we ask 
whether a Man be free or no, our 
meaning is whether he has a full pow- 
er to do a thing, notwithſtanding all 
previous conditions and circumſtances 
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in which providence has placed him. 
Not that a Man is always abſelutely 
indifferent: for he may have reaſons 
and inclinariens - that may byaſs him 
reatly one way; yet notwithſtandin 
that byaſs he has ſtill a power to 44 
againſt them all, and pleaſe himſelf in 
lo doing. Aren 
Tis plain to me that they who are 
inſt this true freedom muſt be pre- 
poſſeſs d with an Opinion that all 
things in Nature are paſſive, and ated 
on by others; which was expreſſly Mr. 
Hebbs's doctrine: and tho' they endea- 
vour to diſtinguiſh themſelves from his 
Diſciples, tis in vain; their ſentiments 
come to the ſame thing as to neceſſity, 
the ſame cauſes, reaſons and arguments 
are produced by both, the concluſion 
alſo is the ſame, only the one calls thar 
an abſolute neceſſity which the other 
calls neceſſity of convenience, that is 
of a thing's being becauſe there is ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to produce it. For the 
very reaſon by which he proves his 
neceſſity is this of a ſufficient Cauſe. Tf 
the cauſe, ſays he, be ſufficient and all 
prediſpoſitions, conditions and qualifi- 
cations requiſite be preſent, the effect 
will certainly follow; which is true. 
If then the conſent of the will be cau- 
ſed by ſomething without itſelf, thoſe 
condirions being . „ it will ne- 
ceſſarily follow ; if it be not ſo caus'd, 
if it has a power in it ſelf to act and 
make a og or bad, agreeable 
or diſagreeable by its choice, tis plain 
that nothing external can determine it. 
This proves Liberty a priori. For if 
there be ſuch a power, tis evident that 


| poſitis omnibus extra ſe ad agendum requi- 
ſitisz 


* A 


1 


they treat it a f Chimera, a Fairy and 
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1 uf or „ aut. non All that 
to derermir 15 is the an- 
recedent confjderations of x or evil, 
but where the chief g expected a= 
riſes from the determination ſelf and | the 
is con _ to it, there tis im 
ble ir ſh0u'd de gettrwin · d by ſuch cons 
Geratons. 
And this ſeems tp n me the t 
fon why ſome arg ſo — that new 
nation 'as t lea 
1 b elf rok, — bes 
on ark Br 9 wh — of a — 
e will 'determin'd 'only by antecedent 
views of good and 21 ad demon- 
ſtraxively eftabljſhes freedom, therefore 


pure indifference can contribute to Hap- 
pineſs; on the contrary the more a 
Ry is r more muſt 
E poſleſs'd by it be inſenſible 

- | of the good he enjoys. But ſure thoſe 
chat raife ſuch Objeions have either 
never read or little minded the Book. 
* the Author Fra * t chat the fa- 
ulty continued indi er the 
ww i there had been 8 fuch 
an Objection ;- but on the contrary he 
holds that after” the Election is made 
the will is as much attached to the 
thing? choſen, whilſt the Election con- 
mat; as the natural Appetites are to 
cheir Objects; and it enjoys it with 


Romance. as much), | may pre: pleaſure, and to 
But 24%, *Fis u 10 a this SI a {ſuch « degree ſometime it prefers 


poyer . to, chooſe Without any mo- [the enjo . Life. Bur the 


ve,; without an nal or in ulſiye ha hes! in this, that it is not o- 
Cut fe, which e Bon. e to chook and when it has cho» 


+ I deny that this i is to choofe! 
without any motive of final cauſe. *Tis| 
choofing indeed without any „Tit urgid — ch a faculry 
or ca n e rs Arte} is wotfd' render Science uſeleſs, re- 
Ir duce all actions ro mere chance, and 
rations on any external bees, ke ] e no meaſures or rules for them. 
bas the cauſe mn 5 and: end of its 2— I cam t but wonder what ſhou'd in- 
ctions in it ſeif; urg "tis not duce any to bring ſuch an Argument. 
the worſe for thus io dependent: ſe is this Man is placed by 
it has a Cauſe and End even to pleafe _ in a World where he is-concern'd 
it fell, ayd rely to have it in its own.| wich, and has relation to inany Oh 


if it can't en 0 fen 
cher i may 


jects; 
od ob tao rode Imper- he has 1 "Appet ires which he may 


ify bi t enjoyment of 
„ two Metz one has cient Fete Dbjas; be gh meet Kory man 
th himſdf in ns pof- |-difagreeable things in tbe courſe of 
Shen, the other js fore d to gy abroad 2 and may 2 7 de d u 5e in many 


for Both, and kr that in will e 
8 en r the moſt per Per- hor: ompaſs, that molly 
or happy Condigon. - eber ca e or exeroach. an int 


349 *Tis faid it does not appear how 
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forbid him by his Creator : To com- 
prehend theſe he has an underſtanding 
given him, as well as a power to chooſe 
or refrain from any of them: but be- 
cau'e his underſtanding is not infinite 
and therefore he may often miſtake, 
it may. ſo happen that the barrs and li- 
mits aſſign'd by God and nature may 
hinder him from enjoying what his na- 
tural Appetites require and his judg- 


ment ſees wou'd: be meſt agreeable to 


him, therefore God has given him a 
power of Choice, whereby he may 
make thoſe things agreeable that wou'd 


be otherwiſe ,. were he only to gratiſy 
his natural Appetites. So that this pow- 


er is ſuperior to them all, and in a great 
„ them and their Oi 


ons, inſomuch that he finds a pleaſure 


and fatisfation: often- in curbing and 
reſtraining them. Nay this faculty is 
of ſuch force that it always carries its 
ſatisfaction with it; and: tho? it can- 
not abſolutely. change the nature of the 
Appe 


ction as to make theſe tolerable, if not 
pleaſing to uus. 
Now muſt not every one ſee that 


to make all the Actions of a Man's life, 
as far as poſſible, pleaſing to him. And 
doth it not appear that ſuch a will needs 
plain and certain meaſures, and the great- 
eſt prudence and judgment to act by; 
other wiſe it ma fall into impoſſible ab- 
ſurd or wicked Choices. It has been 


ſhewn in the Book what limits are aſ-' to compals, or 1 
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tires and make us not feel the na- 
tural Evils that ſurround us, ſuch as 
pain, torment, diſappointment; yet by 
its exerciſe it raiſes us ſo: much ſatisſa- 


ſuch a faculty as this acts on the great- 


eſt reaſon and for the beſt end, even] trary; viz.. that all other faculties of 


| fign'd. our Wills by God and, nature, 
and how neceſſary 2 we ſhou'd keep.” 
within them. In ſhort the Argument is 
2s if one ſhou'd alledge a Prince is abſolute | 
Governour of this Kingdom, and mu 

not be controled by.his. Subjects, there» 
fore he needs no Councellors becauſe 
he is not obliged to be determin'd by 
them. Bur ſure the more abſolute he 
is, the. more need he has to - preſcribe : 
good rules to himſelf, and. adviſe. with 
the beſt Counſellars he can find. be- 
cauſe he has it in his Power to rule 
well, and none is to blame but himſelf 
if he do not. Whereas if he were to 
be determin'd by his Counſellors, he 


| wou:d be under no ſuch. concern, ſince 


they, not he, wou'd in all reaſon be 
anſwerable for his miſtakes. 
In Page 2.16. line 4. add” 

(T.), Againſt this it is Objected 1f. 
That the Author here deſcribes free - will 
to be a power of chooſing this or that 
without, any dependance either on the 
other ſaculties or attribute of the free 
Agent or on, the. Qualities of. external 
O jects. 1 are nr ; 

Anſiuer. The Author. never ſaid or 
imagin'd that Liberty was a Power to 
chooſe in 9 any depend- 
ance on the other faculties or the qua- 
lities of Objects, but the direct con- 


the Agent were to be. conſider' d, his 
Appetites conſulted, and the fitneſs of 
Objects obſerv d. He expreſly teaches 
that if a free Agent chooſe any thing 
contrary to the natural 2 with- 
out cauſe, he gives himſelf unneceſſary 
trouble,, if any thing above his power 


e in the nature of 


things, 
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ſo little to 7 oſe that it is har- 
r bring m in than anſwer 
them. 


$ he makes himſelf ſo far unhappy. 

"Tha which-the Author maintains is only 
this, that Goodneſs is the agreement of 
a thing to ſome, Appetite, and that, a- 
greement may either ariſe from the na- 
rural fitneſs of the —.— to the Ap- 
petite, or the 8 accommodating | nr 
given us RIM —— caſes and in- 

2 the moſt Foam. affairs of 


know by Experience that to make 2 
Man pleaſe bianteif in his Choice it is 
. 

is not 1 inperce | 
directed to it by E 
and the "4 Lak from this, if intended 


+ Mans. _ a thing doth not 
4 [Ly it p — + nothing 
like this Kaen, all that can be juſt- 


ES is that whether a choice, be 


rhem, and * we: 45 jos 
can enjoy it. as as t * = 
tinues i pleaſe us, and laſtly that 
this . is of mighty 1 e to 

; we can't expect that 
Wed al 


or neceſſitated, it is ſufficient ; 
the. thing choſen agreeable. 
ays anſwer our 7 he Were in vain to produce all the Laden- 
petites, — therefore ſince it is unreg- | ces dinently brought to prove that 
ſonable- all the World ſhou'd, be made a nec choice may pleaſe us. Vet 
to accommodate us, it is à great beng-|'to ſhew. how ſtrangely ſome Authors 
fit that God has given us à power to] can wander from the 8 
accommodate our ſelves to amine one or two of * 
| «wo 2,003 if we make a ri F mature de- 
of this power we may be always liberation, reſolve on ** and whilſt 
Bn for we may n chooſe ſuch j about to execute ag oy a ſt 
things as we can enjo 22 f 0 yy ap 4 thought comes into his mi 


that-can't be had, e do ſo we|to do 1 elſe, and he follows 
ay, by 2 ples d. that and ſucceeds, he wou'd conceive 


are this notion; has but one of theſe pleaſes him. 
two things to do, either firſt to ſhew| I anſwer , it is plain ſuch a Man 
that there is no ſuch power or. facul- | alters his Choice, and makes a new one, 
ty poſſible: or ſecondly, that there is and that new one pleaſes him; if his 
no — in it. | former Choice continued, he cou'd not 
1 will put the N have made the new one, nor wou'd 
I have mer with in as a me- e 

thod 221 can, tho. they are generally res fatisfy him. 
2 | ( 


18 Therefore i it is urg'd. that we 


the Anchor, x muſt be, that there- 


” 2 22 — — > — 
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But 24h; We muſt diſtinguiſh be- No fuch mütter. A tre Gerin tat 
tween the Choice and tlie means of ob- bim Fanſerjt:or what yeu willy chose 
taining it. When once the Choice is to prefer the oy 'of God e his 
made the = 1. and effectual ways] own, and therefore be is Better 1 
of obtaining 1 Sur pleaſe us | to think the Giery ef whit he: Ges 
beſt. A * ghe 4 birtle, his betongs to God, chen to hütpelf, 4 
choice is to "Coogee, He, thinks of bt (ae? more >agretible +6 n Chefe. 
means to execute it. 88vetal ways n ſhort all the inflance * 7 ſeen 
cur and he pirches upon ones aich are of the fame mbrtme, ud if there 
pleaſes ind is choſen, hot for irfef bite were 2 tdogfand ef them rhty all fe. 
as ſubſer vient to _ defire-8f Vi IJ ave the ſame aner; — — 

An Angel # hd 'diretts Him tf te the perpoſe, und Prove Hd Here k 


another? H 29 —— but this Will 


cauſe Sd joy in ; Becauſe 


it brings him t6 corn h ne by, 
the bh certam an ng! 


thit Men re beſt pled With the e 
effe@uil wens See ther Ele- 


25 


Bet 3 1. dn F che 
Now is ſo far froth pro hy — EAR In Als Choice, 
choice is not the thn xhit epi] Gugne to Rave Refe Him fai, ts 
goodneſs to Objects, it 


es the contrary. For lice the ön- 
thing that thakes him 'r&je&t 


his reaſon propoſed to Kim as the beſt' Him to reſtraim the- 


— 


meatis to obtain his Choice, is becztiſe 
he has diſcover d a better. On the 
ther hand if a Genefal out of treachery 
ſhou'd defign to 166ſe 2 Battle, and 


be forced to do ſotnethitn — 9 8 
it, he woy'd ot _ milelf in 
Action. Here's a Victory That is g 

to one, and ill to artorher,/ aud the dif- 
fereuce lies phinly in the one's 'chodf: 


ing and the other's —_— A 
But 2455 'Tis 2 * "SP an 


iſt or 'Calviniſt who gives an Ins 
fo is perſwaded that” 0 Inſpires Him 
to do fo, is better pleas'd With Himſelf f, 
than a Stoith who Attributes to Hin- 
ſelf all the Glory bf a charitable Action. 
Well what then? Therefore thing 1 
not pleaſe us becauſe we *ch66% th 


termin d 


7 90 officer oy 


mk r den tl 7 7 


3 
— : but — has 


As — 


2 Power s Sm — 


e Se ke Þ en neſther che 
—— Have 


Jt nor qualities Gf 


a of From, 


Tf T undder fand this 1 


ſap op 


$f ir 1s that God: M Ann * 


. e de- 
d he hürry mo ſhouU! = 4 
happen'd in the hufry cht he A] why ; 
ed to do ſoftie he ere 


to Wain 
on _ 


ar e been 4+ with wit 
et m the 1 e- 


Amn "the World %s 
eee d Bit che Min hat — 


chis 5 
e *. Nur thin 7 
zt Vie, Kuck 
Mt certam 
Net mut either have 


gon =". ho" "Mitt or deen triler- 


A. in the 


5 


to . 
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and pleaſe himſelf in the Choice. And ; that have no 5 or inconveni- 
ro ſecure the — of Men the eney to any Appetite before Election 
beer de kes natural Appe- [and then are good or bad as they 4- 


tires to fuch as are neceſſary for 
cheir fi and thereby guarded their 
Choice from hurting them as much a3 
the nature of things and the circum- 
ſtances in which they are placed will 
permit; which is fo far from being an 
infury, that it is by th inſtance of 
Dir Gootnels b 
and leaving us in 1 e to 
—— dur ir Mes by a free Election. 

he has obliged us to take care 
of our Rves by | a be Appetite to 
conic our has ſecured 
dur feeding otir by the Appt- 
rite of Hun "6 the e ry he ha which mike w. 
poke Jet untafinds is not | im u'd not Ha 
o great but tho with ſome pine, becauſe whitft he chooſes 5 
22 will make it plexfing to us; | enjoys a thing he 0 not at the 
ug by which _—_ —_ Tat BY 

Red 10 dur natural 3 95 

e 


thus pA always mi- "Farther Objected _ 
Dowd matter that prefume to teach thoſe ty chat ey be daly te 
What be Hou'd do. conſtraint, thoſe that rhink their 
— „kt is urg'd that we de- will is determin'd by their underſtand- 
pineſs neaeſſafily, and cannot ing. and thoſe who are of opinion chat 
chock il FN ei an therefore dur [they poſſeſs indifference of will, are 
Chdice Yees not make things agreea- eq content with them'2lves,. ſo 1 
Ble, that is good. But T de no man- chooſe convenientiy, thi is fo yo 
ner of conlequrence in the R „ beef their choice” or atrain ſomt 
it rather proves the comrary. Fer we whether they foreſaw it ot no. 


mut: ralte notice that — Evil are I anſwer, this may be true, Fr ar 
ive gt and have relation to thing to the pelt Une it is mi- 


gr wick that Choice. 5 'ris plain 
is nothing good or bad in - 
ſpe& of our natural Appetites but we 

can chooſe it, even Death it ſelf: and 
therefore it is not meant of them or 
of this fort of Evil, when we fay we 
can't chooſe Evil. But it js abſolu 
impoſſible that we ſhou'd chooſe whe 
is contraty to choice, and fo evil in 
that ſenſe, for then we ſhou'd zoofe it 
and not'chooſe it at the ſame time. This 
gives us the reaſon Why we cinnot 
chooſe Evil as Such; becauſe it is made 
good by our 8 3 if a 8 


ce of things Him f, e # 


owe; Appetite.” , Now we haveiſeverdt||oifeft all of t - mike 2 Oboice, = 
provided they obtain What they have 


dererminvd - to their Objects 
| able Thoſen they are fo far tatisfy'Q. which 
| any proves that whether we believe 

ice be nectſiraret} or volunta- 
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y it is of ſo great force as to make 
the thing choſen agreeable, i. e. good, 
as long as the Choice laſts. | 
The true point in Queſtion here is 
which of thoſe Hypotheſes will beſt 
ſecure the Happinels of Men. As to 
the 1/ of theſe Opinions that ſuppoſes 
us free only from conſtraint, and that 
our Choice is neceſſarily derermin'd to 
'the good or evil we conceive in Ob- 
jects, the Author has proved that on 
this ſuppoſition Happineſs is impoſſible 
in his 5 Chap. Sect. 1. Subſect. 1. par. 
18. As to the 2d which ſuppoſes the 
will to be determin'd by the laſt act 
of the underſtanding, this is ſhewa to 
be equivalent to neceſſity, becauſe the 


underſtanding. is ; neceſſary and obliged | 


to judge as thin ar to it: a5 to 
the I that ES tom in 
the Will, the Author has ſhewn, Chap. 
5+ Sect. 1. Subſet. 2. par 8. that mere 
indifference of Choice is of no uſe, 
but rather an impediment ro Happineſs, 
except the will have the ſame time a 
power to make the thing choſen a- 
le. If ſuch a power be in the 
will, the Author ſhews Subſect. 3. of 
the ſame Sect. par. 22. that the Agent 
poſſeſs d of it may be 8 he 
3 a very imperfe& underſtanding and 
commit many miſtakes. 
It ought likewiſe to be conſider'd 
that if we really have this power it is 
not material whether we know or be- 
lieye that we have it or no, for what- 
ever our opinion of it be, it will do its 
own work. If a Man believe himſelf 
Free, as generally Men do, when he 
really is neceſſitated by a force he doth 
not perceive, he is never the freer on 


TO THE NOTE S. 


that account. And if he believe him» 
ſelf neceſſitated contrary to what he 
feels in his. own mind, as ſome are per- 
ſwaded to do by the ſophiſtical argu» 
ments of vain Philoſophers, he is never 
the leſs free for that. And hence it is 
that whatever opinion Men have con- 
cerning the freedom or neceſſity of 
choice, they are equally pleas d or diſ- 
leas'd with it when once it is made, 
cauſe the pleaſure doth not ariſe from 


their opinion concerning the facylty, but 
from = . 8 


But 409. Tis faid that the good 
Avgeb and Saints in Heaven have no 
ſuch. liberty as this; that the good 
Angels are perfectly determin'd to love 
God, and the Souls of Men as, ſoon 
as they enter Heaven ceaſe to be indif- 
ferent to good and evil and can't make 
any other than a L 

If this is intended againſt the Au- 
thor's. poſition the inference muſt be 
either that the Angels and Saints do 
not chooſe to be in Heaven, or that 
Heaven doth not pleaſe becauſe th 
chooſe to be there, neither of hi 
Conſequences do at all follow. But 
then is it not ſtrange that a liberty of 
indifference which remains no longer 
than our miſerable ſojourning on Earth, 
and is EO ny n Hon as a i 

ins to be perfectly » ſhou'd be 
aue to our Happi — the foun- 
tain cf it here? To which I anſwer, 
that the whole Argument is founded 
on a great miſtake. - The Author be- 
lieves that the Angels and bleſſed in 
Heaven are ier only by this means, 
that they freely chooſe every act that 
they perform and are always able 


— 


— 
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execute what they chooſe. I do own 
that they never chooſe amiſs, nor ever 
will; but the reaſon of that. is not want 
of power, but becauſe either 1, 2 
Circumſtances are. ſuch that they have 
no. opportunity, ro make ſuch Choices; 
or 24h, becauſe they are. ſo well pleas'd 
wich the choice they. have made that 
they will never alter it; or be- 
cauſe their Experience has ſhewed them 
what miſery an ill choice has brought 
on them, or others. Time was w 

ſome Angels made an ill choice and were 
thrown into Hell for it, can we won- 
der if thoſe that remain are grown wi- 
ſer, and have learnt by the 1 
their fellows to chooſe beter? The ſame 
may be ſaid of the Saints. They may 
remember the miſeries they ſuffer d here 
og Earth, and that may teach them how 
t& avoid the like: But to argue that 
becauſe they will not chooſe amiſs there- 
| fore they cannot, is a falſe Concluſion. 
The truth is, herein conſiſts their Vir- 


rue, their Goodneſs and Merit, that hav- | 


ing. the power to. chooſe. amiſs they 
will not, and being poſſeſs d of a facul- 
which they may either uſe well or 
uſe, they employ it to the beſt, Thus 
we may underſtand how the Saints and 
Angels are confirm'd in Goodneſs, not 
2 or by a payfical reſtraint 
on their Wills, but by the firmneſs of 
their reſolution and ſteadineſs of: choice. 
If the caſe were otherwiſe, their Vir- 
tue were no Virtue, nor any way praiſe- 
worthy : they wou'd be good Creatures 
as the Sun is good, but no more thanks 
to them than to him. E 
Let us conſider farther that tho' the 


Angels and. bleſſed. in Heaven ſhou'd 


be. drawn from the. ſtate 


pineſs to ours... x. 


things painful and. diſagreeable.  - 


have loſt their freedom ſo far'ss not to- 


be able to chooſe Evil, yet this doth 


not take away their Choice in other 
Actions. We muſt not think that theſe 


bleſſed Creatures are altogether. idle and 
have no buſiaeſs or exerciſe of their fa- 


culties, they ſurely employ- themſelves 


in what is good, and as there may be 
great variety of Actions in.which they 


may employ themſelves. with pleaſure, 
there is ſtill choice enough left them; 


and the reaſon, why. one ſort of exer- 
ciſe pleaſes them more than another ari- 
ſes from their Choice. For having no 
neceſſities to ſupply by labour as we 
have here, no particular excrciſe is ne- 
ceſſary to. them, and therefore prey 
can be ſuppoſed. to make. one exerci 

more pleaſing than another, but their 
Choice. And in truth we count our 
ſelves the moſt happy here, when we 
have no particular buſineſs to oblige us 


to labour, but are 1;fs; to- employ our 
time as we Is pag 


with t 6 
we know. they are happy, but how or 
by what means we are intirely ignorant, 
and muſt be till we. ger. there, and 
therefore no Argument ought or can 


In Page 218, line: 21. add” 047i 
(U.) The true advantage of ſuch a 


Faculty appears in many inſtances; as is 


obſerv'd in the Box. 

1//, When by the. courſe.of · Nature 
and the order of the World we are o- 
bliged to undergo many things con- 
trary to our Natural Appetites, many 


2aly, 


Rur ty, We don't know bow. ti 
he Saints and Angels in Heaven, 
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2249, When by the weakneſs of our 
Underſtanding we are obliged to make 
choices, the conſequence of which we 
cannot foreſee; as it muſt often 
pen to a finite Underſtanding. 
— When the general good of the 
Wo 

ticular intereſt or a 


requires us to ſacrifice our par- 
etire, 3 

Linh, Where there is little or no 
erence in matter of choice, as it 
happens in moſt things of Life. To all 
theſe and many other Cafes the right 
uſe of this faculty gives us eaſe and. 
ſatisfaction and without it we muſt be 
in continual torment. 4 3 
If it be faid that Reaſon tells us we 
to de content and ſubmit in ſuch 


1 


one and therefore if the will be de-] 


- 


rermin'd by the laſt act of the Under- 
Nanding , there will need no ſuch fa- 
culry as the Author pleads for, that can 
make a thing good by chooſing. I 
reply on the contrary this very caſe. 
ſhews the neceſſity of ſuch a faculty. 
For ſuppoſe I am fick and feel great 
pain, my underfianding tells me this is 
amaveidabte, that it is the will of God, 
and the courſe of nature, and therefore 
1 ought to bear it with patience. If 
4 have a power of chooling thus to 
hear it, und by that choice of _—_ 
it pleaſing to me, it is to very good 
purpoſe that -my Underſtanding makes 
This repreſentation, for by means rhere= 
of I obtain a. e of Hoppine(s in 
the midſt of all the natural Evils that 
*6ppreſs me. But if 1 have no ſuch 
zo wer to chooſe, or if I chooſe aud that 
ice does not mabe the thing I fuſ. 

fer beter, it is in vain th 


at my undler- 
ſtanding "makes ſuch a — 3 


bap- po 


'| himſelf, 


our choice can make no alteration 
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it only tells me that I am miſerable, 
but 2 me no help. Counſellors 
are of great uſe to à perſon that has a 
ver to execute what . adviſe, o- 
thetwiſe their advices are in vain, and 
only ſerve to augment the Perſon's mi- 
ſery, by ſhewing his impoxen.e to hel 
2 "Tis thus between the un- 
derſtanding and the will, if we ſuppoſe 
no power in the win by chooſing to 
make objects agreeabſe or difgeedle, 
it is in vain for the Underſtanding to 
adviſe us to chooſe them. To what 
purpoſe ſhon'd we chooſe them, when 


them as to their good or evil qualities? 
But here it wil be aid that antece- 
dent to the Choice there is a goodnef 
in bearing ſickneſs patjegtly , aud the 
underſtandin byyepreſping that Good- 
neſs to the , determines it to choofe 
it, and from that ſenſe of good ariſes 
the pleaſure and eaſe we find in patience. 
But this T think''is à plain miſtake : 
for we often find one Man of better 
ſenſe than anather uneaſy under pin, 
whilſt the weaker makes it eaſy to him- 
ſelf. Tf you difcourſe theſe two youll 
find that the Man of better underſtand- 
A a much | cleargr repreſentation 
of all motives that may induce patiepce 
than the other, knows exa@ly all che 
benefits of Contentment and how much 
it is His intereſt to comply with his 
circumſtances, and yet be does it not. 
How then cames this difference? 
Whence can it ariſe but Fram this, xhat 
the one choofes to comply and the o- 
ther does not? If it be merely rhe rea- 
ſons and motives beigg more advants- 
y repreſented to ry = 


| 


that 


ast or. from... ſome natural der him after he has choſe his way, or 
O 
| provoke his ge? and perhaps put him 
to what is pleaded, for at the firſt, viz..| Lif | 
that we are pleaſed becauſe we choole. 
But if the repreſentation that determines 
our choiſe ariſe from any natural or ac- 
cidental diſpoſition, c. theſe being all 
external to the will and out of its pow 
er, tis plain the determination can t be 
free. He is a happy Man to whom ſuch 
a diſpoſition &c. happens, but he can't 
be look'd on, as more yirtuous or com- 
mendable than he that chooſes ill be- 
cauſe he wants them. He may be com- 
mended as Gpie or Jewek are, becauſe 
he has ſome things that agree to our de- 
fires, but not as an Agent that merits 
. thanks or praiſe for Virtue. 


impreſſions from one part and the 0- 
ther ſhou'd be actually equal; for as 
a Man may turn the beam of a bal- 
lance with his hand tho' as many weights 


ſo the will may determine it ſelf, tho” 
all the conſiderations the World aFords 
lay in oppoſition to the thing we chooſe; 
but it often © happens. that the World 
affords none at all either way, and then 
the will turns the ballance as it pleaſes. 
irtu And in truth if our happineſs were con- 
And here I muſt obſerve that the] cern d in every Cifcumſtance of Life, 

erality of Men imagine that every | it were unreaſonable to oblige us to 
thing antecedently to Choice is either | chooſe before we knew them all, which 

ood or Evil, and we ſo far concern'd| is impoſſible, and ſo God wou'd have 
in it that except we could poiſe the] made a right Choice depend on an im- 
whole World exactly, and ballance all 
future conſequences with reſpect to our 
convenience or inconvenience, we cou'd 
never perform any act but what muſt 
either contribute to our Happineſs, or 
hinder it. But this is a moſt ſup- 
poſition and contrary to reaſon as well 
as Experience. For it happens in a 
thouſand Inſtances that the things we 
chooſe are of ſo little moment as to be 
| waar. indifferent to us, and that on- 

y pleaſes beſt which we chooſe. A 


Man is walking in a bowling green, 


a power by the pleaſure of our choice 
to ballance the inconveniences that hap- 
* from outward things, it ſufficient- 
y juſtifies rhe Divine Goodneſs, tho 
he has put us in ſuch Circumſtances 
that it is impoſſible 5 to regulate 
our Choice as we wou'd have done had 
we foreſeen all the conſequences that 

attend it. TR. 
But here tis urged that tho' a Man 
doth not always perceive the reaſon 
—_ determines him to chooſe one 
Dn of 


be in. the other Scale as it can hold, 


poſlible Condition. Whereas if we have 
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of the two things that feem perfealy 
equal, yet there is always ſome ſecret 
impreſſion that does determine him, 
But this is ro ſuppoſe the vety thing 
in Queſtion; jull as if a Man ſhou'd 
go about to ſolve ah ObjeQion, tv 


which he cou'd find no other anſwer, 


by telling the Objector that it cou'd 
not be true, becauſe if it Were the po- 
ſition againſt which he produced it muſt 
In ſhort we prove the Freedom and 
Tndiffcrence of the will by producing 
many Inſtances where there is no mo- 
tive to determine it one Way more than 
the other; nay when all viſible Mo- 
tives are againſt it. To which the E- 
nemies of Free- will reply, tis true they 
can't produce or find any reaſon, but 
there is one, tho' imperceptible to the 
Man that chooſes as well às to the reft 
of the World. Which as it is ſaid 
without reaſon needs none to confute it. 
Zut they ought to remember that to 
chooſe any thing for a reaſon not known 
or obſerv'd, is to chooſe without rea- 
ſon; a reaſon unknown is no reaſon 
at all, except they'll fay that the will 
is derermin'd Mechanically as matter is 
—__ 2 | 
Bur we catry the matter yet much 
farther and ſhew that where there are 
many and ſtrong Motives, great con- 
veniency and agretablenefs to our na- 
tural Appetites on one fide, and nothing 
but the exerciſe of our liberty on the 
other, we often prefer that to all theſe 
motives and are well pleaſed with our 
ſelves when we have done fſo. 
| The Men that might live an eaſy 
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and labour; and every one is ſo well 


pfeas d with his Choice, thar. it is har 
to fay amongſt ſo many ſtates and ſuch 
variety of Conditions which are moſt 
h oy + and tho? they ſometimes com- 
plain when pres d with inconvenien- 
cies, yet 2s Horace obſerves, hardly one 
wou'd change if an option were given 
him: If the things elves pleaſed 
abftractedly from choice, moſt Men be- 
ing of one make, and having the ſame 
paſſions, wants and Appetites, thoſe on- 
1 that had alf things fuirable to thoſe 
pperites cou d be pleaſed, and all the 
World wou'd be confined to one w 
of living. But as Happineſs ariſes from 
the Choice, it fo happens that in the 
great variety of circumſtances wherein 
| Men are _ they ge ny ite 
equa » . becan f 
1 ther Chet? A Farmer 1 
that feems intolerable to me, and 
deſtirure of alt thoſe things that = a» 
| greeable to my natural Appetite, | 
poſe the I 22 Rirced to thee: ind 97 
ife, muſt 1 needs be miſerable? No, 
2 will and carr make it my choice, not 
from am motive which my underſtand-. 
ing affords me, for it repreſents it as 
agreeable in t: But I will 
chooſe it and refolve to follow it that 
ir may pleaſe me, and by the force of 
that Choice it will at Tengrh. become 
If it be faid that the neceſfity which 
is on me to lead that fort of Life de- 
termines my choice: T anſwer that 
_ contrary, nothing is more oppo. 
ite to Choice than force, and we find 


and quiet Life engage in bufinefs, toil 


ee, ge | OY 
nothing is aprer to make us reject and 
be ai with a thing than to fee 

it 
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it ſoreed on . My being forced there · 
fore on Ship- board would rather raiſe 
| than pleaſure in me; but as 
ſooa as by the power: of my freewill I 
relolve to live that life and be p! 
with it, I find the pleaſure begin and 
en me. If there be any wis 
in the Word, undoubtedly this 
is the piece, to make all things 
eaſy to us by chopſing the ſtate. and 
condition of Life in which neceſſity 
W. 1 eta: 2h 5 
But my underſtandi repre | 
the evil = hardſhip. a Ay — 
the neceſſity 'of — its will ao way 
contribute to my eiſe except at tlie 
away or diminiſh: the natural evil that 
pccompanies, it, if I chooſt to endure 
ic. with Coatentment. Without this 
conſiderttion of the neceſſity that 
is upon me wau'd rather encreaſe 
difficulty and uneaſineſs I feel, than al- 
lay it; as knowing the danger of a 
diſtemper enc reaſes a Manx fear of Death, 
af at the ſame time no remedy, be offtr'd; 
Ia ſhort: the exerciſe of this faculty 
of making things agreeable by Choice 
is all the remedy nature us un- 
der unavoidable ſufferings; if we have 
it not, we have none; and if we have, 
it takes off the complaint we. make a- 
geinſt God for putting us in ſuch Cir» 
cumſtances where we neceſſarily muſt 
ſuch Evils. 605 
Is Page 121 line tht laſt add 
(W.) It hes been objected that tis 
a Contradiction for God to create ſuch 
a faculty as is above deſcribed, and yet 
that it ſhou'd chooſe amiſs: for what can 
be. amiſs to a faculty that can; make e- 


thi by chooſing it But 
the 4 — {pred faculty is not fo 
indifferent but it has limitations, and he 
that has limits certainly does amiſs by 
tranſgreſſing them. Tho' there is 4 
natural power in the will to chooſe a 
thing in oppoſition to all its natural 
Appetites and the dictates of the under 
ſtanding, und thereby to give ir ſelf 
ſome of pleafure for the time; 
and we ſee that it ſometimes doth fo; 
yet the Evils that proceed from ſuch 
an exorbitant exerciſe of this noble fa - 
culty plainly ſhew that it ought not to 


have done ſo; and the Author never 
ſaid, or imagin'd any one wou'd think 


he meant that Wiſdom and Prudence 
were uſeleſs to ſuch an Agent, or that 
he ought not to! regulate the exerciſe 
of this faculky ſo as to prevent its 
chooſing impoſſible, abſurd or inconſiſt» 


the | ent things, or the claſhing of his Choice 


with his natural Appetites and their ſa- 
tisfaction. & King muſt have a. 

to puniſh his wicked Subjects with 
Death, and to reward thoſe that deſerve 
it with honours and riches: if he had 
not this Power, he cou'd not govern. 
But ſhall he therefore kill the innocent 
and ſquander away his favours on the 
undeſerving? 80 2 Man has free- will 


by i which: he may chooſe Objects, and 


gray himfaf in the (dere doth i 
therefore follow: that : be may” clivofe 


power, or contrary to his-natural Ap- 


petites? Yet if be had not this natu- 
ral Power to chooſe, he cou'd no more 
be happy than a Prince cou'd govern 
that had not the power of Rewards and 
Puniſhment |" 

K 2 he 
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In 3 line 4 add >» 
(X.) Tis objeRed that this explication 
of Free-will makes Adam more unreaſon- 
able in the ſtate of Innocence than his 
Poſterity in the ſtate of Corruption. 
For according to this it wou'd have 
grieved him- to think that his — 
right was due to God's aſſiſtance, a 
thar he wou'd not have believed him- 
ſelf happy, if when he was ready to 
break God's Command he had perceiv'd 
that God by his Grace had interpoſed 
and enabled him to reſiſt the temptati- 
on. Whereas in truth ſuch a diſcovery 
wou'd have made him, as it muſt make 
us, more happy, tying him by-a new 
obligation to acknowledge the Sovereign 
Goodneſs of God, and on that account 
to love and adhere to him the more 
cloſely. But it is alledged that the 
Author is abſolutely of another Opi- 
nion. | 363 etal 

I anſwer, the Objetor may aſſure 
Himſelf rhe Author has no ſuch Opi- 
nion, nor is there any thing like it in 
the Book, or that can be deduced from 
it. What the Author ſays is that God 
has made Man an intelligent Creature, 
capable of pleaſing himſelf by Choice; 
that the proper way to move his will 
is by rewards and puniſhments as the 
proper wy to move Bodies is by Phy- 
ſica — pube; that in the ordinary 3 
of things it is as improper, and per- 
haps as - radticable 5 — the win 
by any other force than that of ratio- 
nal motives, as to attempt to move a 
Body by Rewards and \ Puniſhments : 
that there is this difference between 
them, that a Body neceſſarily moves 
when impelled, but the will is not. ne- 
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ceſſitated by the moral Moti ves propo- 
r 
which b to 2 
Man, cn that ws rom the conve- 
niency of things to our natural App 
* is antecedent to Choice, and 
another that is founded in the Choice 
it ſelf and conſequent to it; and that 
the firſt is ſubordinate to the ſecond; 
When therefore theſe two interfere, the 
firſt gives place to the latter: and 
hence we ſee many Men prefer their 
Choice even to Life, which is the great - 
eſt natural Good, tho' *tis true this is 
done with difficulty and reluctance. 
But when there is no ſuch interfering 
between the Choice and Appetites, there 
the Man is entirely free, and can make 
the thing choſen good without mixture, 
which happens in a thouſand Inſtances 
of Life, and therefore there is much 
more good than evil in it. | 
As to Adam he was placed in this 
ſtate of Freedom becauſe his nature re- 
quired it; and the Author believes'God 
might have prevented his chooſing amiſs 
if he-wou'd have alter'd his nature, 'Mo- - 
tives and Circumſtances, that is made 


a new World for him, and left this 
without intelligent Inhabitants, © 
I do- not deny but God may ſtop 
Man from executing his Choice when 
he is ready to 'make an ill- one ; for 
no body ought to preſume to limit the 
Divine power. But F fay-, when a 
free Agent . is ready to make an ill Choice 
and wou'd do it if not prevented b 

an Almighty: Power, he is already 4 
ty: in the ſight of God, ſuch a readi- 
neſs is an obliquity in his will and 2 


+ 
. 
= 


moral. Evil, and therefore God 


is not 
obliged 
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obliged to prevent the Execution of it, 
for that were to prevent the puniſh- 
ment tho the guilt be contracted: And 
it is eaſy to ſee what the Conſequence 
of ſuch 4 — may be in a World 
that is to be govern'd by rewards and 
-puniſhments, and what effect it might 
— on thoſe innumerable Myriads of 
intelligent Beings that are under the 
Government of God, and that are all 
now virtuous by their Choice and there- 
by juſtly diſtinguiſh'd in their rewards 
circumſtances, and poſſeſs'd of that 
moſt valuable perfection and only mo- 
ral Good, an active conformity to the 
will of God. Whereas if the will of 
Man were neceſſitated and held by an 
irreſiſtible force from chooſing! amiſs, 
the whole intellectual Creation wou'd 
k let looſe and be under no kind of 
moral obligation to concern themſelves 
about their Choices, and ſo there cou'd 
only be a paſſive Conformity to God's 
will, and no room for Virtue or Ho- 
-Jineſs, which are the moſt valuable goods 
in the World; and hence to avoid ſome 
moral Evil there wou'd be no room left 
for any moral Good. 
-- - Againſt this it is urg'd that the Elect 
- are thus prevented by God's Grace 
- and -yet no body denies them to have 
morzl Good, The holy Scriptures 
teach us that it is the Spirit of God that 
works in us to will and to do, and 
that it is his Grace that efficaciouſly 
determines the wills of thoſe that are 
predeſtinated. | 
Io this I anſwer that Man by his 
ill choice and abuſe of his faculty of 
Bree will, had diſabled it from chooſin 


Limb or an Eye, or is wounded in 


= mortal part, he can't have that Limb 
reſtored or be recover 'd but by Miracle; 
and the ſame will hold as to the Spiri- 
tual functions: when they are loſt or dif+ 
abled only he that gave them can reſtore 
them. Now this the holy Scriptures 
and the Catholick Church have taught 
us to be the caſe of the will of Man 
in -his corrupted ſtate as to Spiri- 
tual Objects, and therefore the effetus 
al interpoſition of God's power to re- 


ſtore Man is the Chriſtian Doctrine. 


But tho' the reſtoring the faculty to 
its former ſtare be the immediate work 
of God's Spirit, = the acts perform'd 
by that reſtored faculty are Man's, and 
he is free in the exerting of them, and 
this I take to be likewiſe the ſenſe of 
the Catholick Church. | 
Tis true thoſe who are thus elected 
and influenc'd by God, will certainly 
uſe their freewill, ſo far as the Goſpel 
requires in order to their Salvation 
but it is not becauſe they have not 
the power to do other wiſe, but becauſe 
they make their Choice otherwiſe; 
nor doth it follow becauſe they can 
chooſe amiſs, that they will do ſo. 
A poſſe ad eſſe non valet Conſequentia.” 
If it be ask'd why God 4d not af- 
ford this help to all Mankind: I an- 
ſwer that the Ele are deſign'd for a 
Station in Heaven, void for them by 
the fall of Angels, or ſome other way, 
and that a certain number may wk 


provided and no more: and when the 


Spiritual Good; - When a Man loſes a 


4 


number of the Elect is full, then will 
follow the conſumation of all things. 
Bur it is reaſonable to permit God to 
chooſe the perſons: to whom he will 

vouchſafe 


08 


vouchſaſe this ſupernatural favour, and 
to take care that the pardoning and re- 
covering of Sinners may not have an 
ill effeck on the reſt of his Creatures: 
and this he has done partly by letting 
ſeveral of them ſuffer for an Exam- 


* 
: 


ple, and partly by appointing ſuch 


A ſatisfaction for them in the Death of 
our Saviour, as is capable to deter both 
Men and Angels from failing in their 
uty, more than the puniſhment of 
the Malefactors cou'd have done. For 
nothing cou'd more fully demonſtrate 
the determinate decree of God not to 
diſpenſe with Obedience to his Laws, 
on the obſervation of which the good 
of the whole depends, than that he 
wou'd not pardon a few on a leſs con- 
ſideration then the. interpoſition and 
Death of his Son. 
Bat 24h, God may be conceiv'd to 
fave permitted Alam to fall not only 
For the reaſons above, but likewiſe be- 
cauſe it was better for him upon the 
whole, than if he had been kept from 
the act of Guilt by an inviſible force. 
He had no reaſon to preſume this, but 
the power of God is ſo great that he 
brought: Good out of Evil, and made 
Adam ſtate after his Fall more advan- 
4 to him than Innocence had 
been. This is plain from holy Scri 
ture that prefers our State under the ſe- 
cond Aden to what it was under the 
Krſt. And as it was better for Adam him- 
elf fo it is not certain but it was beſt 
for his Poſterity. For ſome of them it 
undoubtedly was, I mean thoſe that 
are found in Chriſt: and as to the reſt, 


it doth not appear but all things conſi- 


der d it was a5. good {or them roo. 
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We have 4 notion that if Ada had 
not fallen all his Poſterity wou'd have 
continued innocent, and been free from 
all natural inconveniencies: l Au- 
thor ſhews that neither the holy $ 
tures, nor the Catholic Church has 
tertnin'd either of them; nor is it ſaid 
how every one that was to be born 
wou'd have uſed his Free-will if he 
had been tryed, nor that even thoſe 
who uſed it right wou'd have been 
ſubject to no natural Evil. Ad there- 
fore it is a very uncertain argument 
that is drawn from theſe ſuppoſitions 
and ought not to be oppoſed to the 
goodne $ of God. | 


But laſtly, however this matter ſtand, 


it is to be ſuppoſed that it was beſt 
for the whole that thi 


ſhou'd be as 
they ere, and that the hind'ring Men 
from falling by an irreſiſtible forge 
wou'd have been more miſchievous in 
general than his Sin. We know that 
God, as the Author obſerves, is to go- 
vera an innumerable multitude of Crea- 
tures to all Eternity, and he only can 
comprehend what influence any action 
may have on that Syſtem in -infigite 
Ages. It has been ſnewn that there is 
a Community and Connection amongſt 
them all, and each is, or may be affect- 
ed with what his fellow Creatures dotb 
or ſuffers; and it is impoſſible for any 


but God to be a j of this. We 
ſee that in the number imegi- 


nable if we change but one unte 
a few Multiplications and Diviſions the 
whole product is intirely alter d. The 


ſame might happen in the World in an 
e one 


action were changed: it muſt be of 
| — 
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evnſtquencs to the whole if God and died thar can ſuggeſt fuck un 


E. 


REELS 
nuteſt t 
whole inal — If therefore 


ther Scheme was not firſt contrived rf they 


the beſt advantage of thoſe Creatures 
of which it confiſted, to alrer any thing 
in it wou'd certainly make it worſe; 
if it had not been beſt for the whole 
that Man ſhou'd be i 


perfection of the World, that is ſuch 


Creatures . ſhort of 
mie. And to make them thus e 


and abfokurely hinder the uſe of chat 
freedom, rd 1 Evid chan the 
fall of -« : ſor the wou'd have 
defeated bay end of rheir being 
made free Agents, which was, that they | it, 
N = 
ing Goo Thus Tx are 


_ might have been a- 
meaning of this expedi- 
F can 
ſhou'd - have deceiv'd and 
cheated all rarionab Creatures - ar once, 
and tho” he bad given them — 
to diſcern truth from falſhood, 

ſhou' d have oblig'd: rhem all to b 


4 Eyel Sure he — td 


| erain of ſufferings, 
2 


n, is 
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ent. 
ut ſuppoſe God ſhou'd deceive Men 
and make them believe that 
choſe when really they do not, 
but their Wills are ſeverally in' d. 
yet this wou'd not obtain the end, or 
ſupply the uſe of free choice, or 
the pleaſure which is the reſult of i it. 
For it is not, as obſerv'd before, 
belief of our being free that grves 
the pleaſure, but the true and ri 
uſe of the faculty, Tho' a Man 
liev'd- never ſo firmly that he fees 


and 


knows a thing, yet if his faculty of 
Gght or — were not really ex- 
» erciſed, he wou'd neither have the uſe 
nor the pleaſure of them. And at the 
ſame rate if a Man have not the free 
exerciſe of his Choice he will neither 


haye the uſe or on riſiag 4 


In page 272 line - inſert 
(Y.) Bur it is ak d, fince Man is 
capable of a better ſtate why did 
7 | God place him in ic immediately 4 C 
it be agreeable to an infinitely good 
ing to delay ſo great a Benefit = make 
his Creatures watt for it with a long 
when he mi „el 
placed them in that happy Cad 
at firſt? Wou'd we count him a 
beneficent Man, that ſerv'd his Friends 
thus, and made them buy 
with a long attendance 
erciſe of Patience? IS * «lk 
chat he who gives frankly 
and that benefits loſe yr Na when 
with a flow _ 


To this I reply, that we ſhou'd-not 
be ſurpriſed. if we were. able to- give no 
reaſon 


il 


'29 


reaſon for God's conduct in this parti · 
cular. For ſince it is impoſſible that 
we ſhou'd have a perfect view of the 
contrivance. and whole fabric of the U- 
niverſe, tis likewiſe impoſſible: that we 
ſhou'd be able to diſcover the reaſon 
of every thing in it. But if in thoſe 
parts thac we are acquainted with, we 
diſcern apparent footſteps of Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs, we ought to conclude 


that the ſame go thro' all the reſt, tho“ 


we can't trace them. 


But 2dh, Tho' this anſwer be true 
and ſufficient, it happens that We have 
no occaſion for it at preſent. For we 
believe that we are ale to give a very 
— account why God did not place 
ankind in the ſame Certainty and De- 
gree of Happineſs that we expect in Hea- 
ven. In order to this let us conſider, 
1ſt, that this World fo far as is known 
to us is one entire. Machine, in which 
all the parts have a mutual reſpect, and 
dence on one another, and con- 
tribute to the ſupport and preſervation 
of the whole. This is a proof of the 
Unity and Wiſdom of the Maker, 
ah, That in ſuch a vaſt Machine it 
was impoſſible all the parts ſhou'd be 
of the ſame ſort, or have the fame Of- 
fices, and of conſequence there muſt be 
in the ſeveral parts of the Syſtem dif- 


- 


ferent Bodies of different Conſtitutions 


and Qualities. 

34h That every one of theſe are 
. capable of ſubſiſting and ſupperting A- 
nimals, but then it was impoſſible that 
all thoſe Animals ſhou'd be of the ſame 
kind, or have the ſame qualifications or 
conveniencies. 1 


* — P * 5 
rr 
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Abh. The caſe being thus, all ther 
cou'd be expected from the framer of 
the whole was, that he ſhou'd fill each 
of theſe parts of the Univerſe with 

per Animals, which might enjoy 
themſelves, and live as conveniently - as 
the circumſtances of the place allow'd; 
and where the circumſtances. of the 
ſation wou'd not afford conveniencies 
greater then the inconveniencies that at- 
rended it, that place ſhou'd be left void, 
ſince that was better than to fill it-with 
miſerable Creatures. By miſerable I 
underſtand. as the Author does, Crea- 


tures whoſe being, taken in the whole 


duration of its: has more evil than good. 


thy. If we | conceive. ſome; of theſe 
Creatures of ſuch à nature that they 
may either forfeit, or loſe, the place in 
which they are, or grow. unfit for it 
by the imperfections that attend their 
bodies or circumſtances, a caſe which 
we ſee often happen to Men in this life; 
then it will be agreeable to the Wil: 
dom and Goodneſs of the common Au- 
thor to contrive the matter ſo that 
thoſe in a worſe ſtation ſhou'd grow 
up to a capacity of fitting and filling 
thoſe Habitations which the others de- 
ſerted, or became incapable of poſſeſſing 
any longer. We ſoe ſuch tranſmutati- 
ons and tranſlations happen among the 

Thus Inſects being generated and 
prepared in Water, at a proper time de- 
ſert their womb of Water or Earth, 
get wings and mount into the Air, which 
then affords them a more convenient 

6thh, The ſame may be ſaid of Men. 
They were crented e ene 
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becauſe there was no other place for 


bitants and were full, and therefore Man 
muſt either be here or no here. Now 
this Earth is part of the Univerſe, and 
of ſuch a Nature that it was impoſſi- 
ble the Animals in it ſhay'd be freed! 
from all incanveniencies, that is, exempt- 
ed from all natural Evils: But our 

ood and wiſe God ſo contrived it by 
Fs peculiar care. and favour that Man, 
the only intelligent Being jo it, ſhou'd 
be exempted from the greateſt of theſe 
Evils, that is abſolute extinction by 
Death, and be capable of tranſlation to 
a better place when it ſhou'd become 
void, accordingly the fall of the 
Angels made room for Men. This is 
ſo eaſy a thought that I find many are 
of opinion that Man was created with 
design to fill the place from whence 


the Angels fell, and that theſe Angels 


are not ſent to Hell till there be Men 


ough to fill their place in Heaven. 
7thly, If we conceive that the Crea- 
tures thus advanced have more pleaſure 
in their advancement than thaſe that de- 
ſert or change their ſtation loſe by their 
fall, it ſeems agreeable to the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of God to permit ſuch 
an Exchange ; * that means his 
favours are more equally diſtributed to 
his Creatures, and there is _— 
in the whole World than wou'd he if 
this were not permitted. If all Creatures 
12 ex] and in yu equally ca- 
e of Happineſs, were no room 
for ſuch an exc Bae ſince ſuch 
an equality is im the next 
to it is to lee caſh intelligent Crea- 
ture have its turn in the beſt Nation 


them, all others had their proper inha- { bs 


or at Jeaſt a poſſibility afforded kim of 


ving it. | 5 . 

Sehe, This ſeems to be the intent of 
what the Scripture declares con erning 
2 certain number of Ele, which mutt 
be compleated before the end and con- 
ſummation of the World. A betrer 


Realon cou'd. ſcarce be given why a 


certain number was to be fill'd up be- 
fore the laſt Day, than that this Earth 
was deſign'd to prepare as many Taha- 


bitants to be tranſlated into Heaven, as 


were wanting; nor how any ſhou'd 
be wanting but by the fall or depar- 
ture of ſome of the Inhabitants placed 
there by God at firſt. But it was rea- 
ſonable that this ſhou'd be propd'ed to 
Mortals by way of reward, and that 
as many a3 vouchſafed this favour 


to, ſhou'd be at liberty by a tryal of 


their Virtues, to ſhew themſelves war- 


thy to ſucceed the fallen Angels; This 


ſeems to offer a reaſon” why God per- 
mitted Men the -uft of Free-will, viz. 
to ſhew himſelf. juſt and equitable to his 
Creatures. So that thoſe of a lower Claſs 
have no reaſon to complain of God, ſince 
he has put it in their power to better 
their Condition if they will uſe their 
faculties aright: nor thoſe in a high- 
er ſtate to be too proud of the Divine 
favour and deſpiſe their inferiors, ſince 
if they abuſe that fayour they ſhall be 
obliged to quit it to ſuch of theſe in- 
feriors as ſhall better deſerve that ſta- 
tion. Nor cou'd there poſſibly be a 
more equal diſtribution of things, ſup- 


poſing it was neceſſary that there ſhou'd 
be an inequality among Beings and dif- 


ferent Degrees of Happineſs among ra- 
tional | 
L 
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Methinks if theſe things be duly 
conſider'd they give a very good ac- 
count why God did not at firſt create 
Man in as good a ſtation as he is ca- 
pable of filing. Why he made a try- 
al of him and allowed him the uſe of 
-Freewill, Why he train'd him up in 
Labour and a painſul Exerciſe of Vir- 
tue, in order to make him a fit Inha- 
bitant for Heaven. He did not con- 
fine Man to the Earth as a Priſon. 
Bur as a prudent Gardiner prepares his 
Plants in a Nurſery to be removed 1n- 
ro the Field or Garden, as ſoon as the 
Trees which grow there have been con- 
verted to their proper uſe. In like 
manner does the moſt wiſe framer of 
the World prepare Men here for a 
removal into Heaven as ſoon as a place 
| ſhall be ready to receive them. Or like 
an indulgent Father who educates his 
Children at School, and does not ad- 
mit them to the management of his do- 
meſtic affairs, or public buſineſs till 
room be made for them by the remo- 
val of ſuch as occupy theſe Poſts. 
Hence appears the reaſon why Men are 
born weak, ignorant and unfit for bu- 
ſineſs, viz. to keep a proportion be- 
tween their preſent ſtate and the Offi- 
ces they are defign'd for. *T wou'd be 
to no purpoſe for them to be born in 
a condition fit for public, domeſtic or 
manly functions, when at the ſame time 
there was no room for them to exert 
themſelves, theſe being all taken up by 
others. Tis reaſonable therefore that 
they ſhou'd wait for their own turn, 
which will come ſoon enough when 
the preſent poſſeſſors are gone off the 
Stage. Nor in the mean time are they 


| 
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in a ſtate -of Miſery, and as it were - 
ſhur up in a Dungeon; but in a con- 
dition ſufficiently happy and eligible, 
and a better than which cou'd not be 
given without ejecting thoſe which en- 
joy it at preſent, Farther, if we con- 
ceive certain Creatures that by their 
Conſtitutions are naturally ſubject to 
diſſolution, as tis demonſtrable that all 
things conſiſting of matter are; and 
that the raiſing up new ones in the 
place of ſuch as decay, yields a greater 
pleaſure to thoſe that thus grow up, 
than ſuch as are already come to ma- 
turity cou'd enjoy in the continuance 
of their being, then will it be agreeable 
to the goodneſs and wiſdom of God 
to permit thoſe that are thus grown up 
to decay according to the tendency of 
their nature, and ro ſubſtitute others in 
their room ; rather than prevent their 
diſſolution by a miracle. Which ſuf- 
ficiently juſtifies rhe Goodneſs and Wiſ- 
dom of God in permitting that ſuccef- 
ſion of Generations which we ſee in the 
World. God does not therefore deny 
or delay his fayours thro' any want of 
kindneſs and beneficence 5 but becauſe 
they cou'd not be beſtowed ſooner with- 
out detriment to others, he cou'd in- 
deed have not created Men before the 
beſt place they were capable of was ready 
for them. But in the interim he had 
deprived them of the benefit which 
they no enjoys and there wou'd have 
been no room for merit or demerit, for 
Divine Juſtice or Mercy. Is it not 
more reaſonable, more worthy of God, 
to reward them with the Kingdom of 
Heaven for their Obedience and the 
proof of their Virtues exhibited in an 

Inferior 
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Inferior ſtate, than out of mere good | and Philoſophers have 'condemn'd this 
pleaſure to beſtow ſo great a favour on! fond deſire of Life as the greateſt im- 
them who had done nothing ar all, had perfection attending mortality, and have 
* no ſpecimen of their diſpoſition? | judg'd no Evil to Le greater than the 
"he 1, you'll ſay argues greater Muni- fear of Death. | ö 
ficence. But it 15 the part of Prudence} I confeſs indeed that an immoderate 
to moderate Liberality, and ſince all, defire of Life, as alſo the dread of 
cou'd not partake of it equally (as in Death becomes ſinful, when to preſerve 
this Caſe tis plain they cou'd not) to | one or avoid the other we are hurried 
prefer the moſt deſerving. Bur 'tis into the violation of the Laws of God, 
urg'd why did God create more than but in itſelf tis neither Evil nor an 
cou'd be provided for in the very /beſt | Imperfection; nay tis good and part 
way? I anſwer, becauſe he was not ſo of the Duty we owe to God the giv- 
{paring of his favours as to deny Ex-|er of Life and to our ſelves. To be 
iſtence to any thing to which it wou'd | Mortal is indeed an imperfection, but 
be a benefir, and which might enjoy | to fear Death and endeavour to avoid 
more good than Evil in it. *Tis plain | it by all lawful means is no new infir- 
that different Orders make for the good | mity of nature, but a necefſary means 
of the whole. The ſuperior —— of preſerving the good Gift of God ſo 
faculties to exerciſe upon thoſe in a! long as he thinks proper to indulge it. 
lower ſtate, by the exerciſe whereof | *Tis alſo to be obſerv'd that this fear 
they may increaſe their awn Happineſs | of periſhing is founded in the ſenſe or 
— aſſiſt others. As for the inferiors, opinion of the pleaſure and ſatisfaction 
can any thing contribute more to their | which we have im Life, and theſe muſt 
ſecurity and ſatisſaction than to find] bear a proportion to each other. In- 
themſelves committed to the care of ſuch | creaſe the opinion of the Goodneſs of 
powerful and beneficent Guardians and | Life and the fear of diſſolution increaſes 
enjoying their help and protection 2 | likewiſe: For that a Man ſhou'd have 
Thus the whole work of God is ad-| a great ſenſe of the pleaſure and fatisfa- 
mirably connected together, and all the | ion he has in a thing and not be a- 
parts ſubſervient to each other, and de- fraid of looſing it when he apprehends 
monſtrate both the Wildom and the it in danger is abſurd and impoſlible. 
Goodneſs of their Author. The fear of 2 3 not = 
In 275 line dele note 10 ection, but a preſervative of Life, 
and fr 8 ad f ary a neceſſary — of that 
2.) 'Tis objected that the proof | great Love and value which we have 

ou here to ſhew that there is more fer it. : 
Good than Evil in the World can't]! Bur 2dh, Tis urg'd that it cannot 
be ſolid becauſe it is founded on one] be the ſenſe of the good we find in 
of the greateſt and moſt evident infir- | Life that makes us deſions of it, and 
mities of our nature. For both Divines 1 2 of Death, ſince Chriſtians that 
| 2 are 


' 
' 
| 
{ 
| 


Aitpuring againſt common ſenſe and Ex- 


are perſwaded of another Life, and 
firmly believe it to be infinitely prefer- 
able to the preſent, are yer equally de- 
ſirous of living, and afraid to dye with 
thoſe that have no ſuch hope. But 
they were worſe than Pagans if the rea- 
fon of that fear was H they thought 
their was more good in this World 
than in Heaven: and thereſore it is 
no good Argument to prove that there 
is more good than evil in the World, 
becauſe every Creature is fond of its 
Being and defircs to preſerve it. 

To all which I anfwer, that from 
hence it is manifeſt that the ſenſe of 
all animate Creatures, and the opinion 
of Mankind both bad and good is with 
the Author, and I ſhall always ſooner 
ſuſpect the ſubtilty of a Philoſopher 


perience than the truth of thoſe. | 

But 2dh, Whereas it is pretended that 
the beſt Chriſtians are afraid to dye, 
which proves that tis not the opinion 
of goodneſs in the preſent Life makes 
Men fond of it. bs 

I anſwer, that the nature of things 
is and ought to be ſuch that they o- 
perate more or leſs according to their 
diſtance. Thus the Sun ar the diſtance 
of ſo many Mites ſeems only a foot 
broad; and every thing in like manner 
leſſens both in its apparent magnitude 
and efficacy. Now ſince the pleaſures 
'of Heaven are at a great diſtance from 
us, and can only be apprehended by 
Faith and Hope, tis no wonder that 


they are over ballanc'd by the pleaſfures 
of ty Liſe, which are p*eſetr and im- 


mediately affe& our ſenfes. 
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If any ask why God made us fo that 
things at a diſtance are leſs affecting. 
[ aniwer, if Cauſes did operate equally 
at all diſtances, it would confound rhs 


order of the World, and bring infiriite 


inconveniericies on the Creatures. H 


the Sun were as hot at the preſent di- 


ſtance as it wou'd be if we touch d it. 
neither Plants, Animals, nor the Earth 
its ſelf cou'd ſubſiſt a moment, but all 
muſt vaniſh into Smoke. Ia the ſame 
manner if things paſt or to come did 
equally affect our Minds, and diſturb 
the Paſſions, Appetites c we cou'd 
not paſs one day with eaſe and fatisfas 
&ion. God therefore has well and 
wiſely provided that we ſhon'd not looſe 
the prefent good, either thro' dread of 
fururiry or memory of what is paſt, 
but that the benefits of this mortal Life, 


| tho' fmall in compariſon, ſhon'd often 


affect us more than much greater ones 
to come. The good of the whole Sy- 
ftem required that we ſhou'd ſlay our 
inted time in this World, was it 
ths World hard ef very good nd 
is World ſtou 50d | 
defireable to us? 1 | 
But 24h, Tho' good Chriſtians be- 
treve that Heaven is much better than 
this preſent State, yet the beſt are con- 
fcious to themſelves that they are Sin- 
ners, and have often off a juſt 
God, and conſequently have ſome doubt 
and terror on them when they are ſum- 
mon'd to appear before his Tribunal. 
Farther we are ſo framed as not to 
attempt great, difficult and unexperienc d 
Matrers, without ſome emotion and un- 
uſual aſtonithment of mind: which 


| was very neceffary to prevetit us from 


under 
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S Lache web this raſhly and care- 
ge * 
e peo 
from 


der ther that the very 8 
of the thing, and greatneſs of the change 


well plead with their preſent Life. 
Neither is this without a Providence. 


al delay wot'd be an inſupport- 
they wait their due time without the 

reſt pain, impatience and uneaſmeſs. 
ee moed beer hes the good Au- 


This ſcerns to have been long ſince ob- 
ſerv'd by the Poet. | 
PRiwroſque Dei celant, wt vivere durene, 


But zuh, Ti aledged that many 
defive Death in great aMiRions bat tre 
hinder'd from attempting to di ſpateh 


cherkſelves, either firſt for wane of Cou- 


age, or ſecondly for fear of Infamy, or 
cd Fa of edt bo 
ſwer, we ſee Men live, and very fond 
of Life that are reſtrain'd by none of 
theſe, Men of approved Cong who- 
| profeſs to believe nothing after this Life, 
and who may eaſily find ways of put- 


Suicide, and yet they live on and will- 
ingly bear” all the inconveniencies of Old 
Age and Diſeaſes. _ no Body is 
more defireous of Life than ſuch Men, 
as was obſerv'd in the Book C. 4. S. 


. par, 7. : 
| Farther, as to we general- 
ly look on it as cowardice for a Man 
to kill himſelf, and that contributes to. 
make ſuch an attempt _ is 

But 24, Courage is t wer © 
Kt he? hard, painful nd gras 
ble things : therefore Mens wanting 
Courage — kill I. — plain at- 
gument Life is an exceedi eat 
Good and char 4 Man can dard he 
brought to ſuch 2 degree of firmneſs 
and callouſneſs of Mind, as to deprive 
himſelf of it. 3 f a 

As to Infamy, that, as we faid be- 


| fore, may cafily be avoided. A Doſe 


of Opium will do the buſineſs and 
no room for difcovery. But ſa 

Diſgrace to be a ſure attendant an 
Murder, theſe Men are often notori- 
ouſly profligate, and know themſelyes 
to be infamous for all forts of Vice; and 
— ) — glory in it. Cm we 
believe perſons wou'd be refttzin'd; 


1 " 


hurting their es after Death, 


which they think they | fhall feel no- 
ching of, when they difpife much great 


ting an end to it without fuſpicion of 


from 2 — themſelves for fear of . 
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er ignominy while they ſtill live and 
are ſenſible of it? | 

As to the fear of Damnation. This 
can never move Atheiſts, and yet none, 
as we obſzry'd, are more deſirous of 
Life; they profeſs to love it above 
all things and call thoſe Fools and Mad- 
men that part with it on any account. 

'Tis allo remarkavle that a kind of 
religious Melancholy drives moſt Men 
to Self-Murder, whick proves that the 
fear of Damnation is no ſuch hindrance 
to It. 

But lafth, Tis urg'd that the vulgar 
are incompetent Judges of the benefits 
and inconveniencies of Life, and there- 
ſore we ought to appeal to the ſentence 
of wiſe Men who have duly conſider'd 
them; and if theſe had leave given to 
live their Lives over again they wou'd 
not accept it; as Mothe de Ver al- 
firms of himſelf. But I anſwer, that 
in this caſe there's no believing Mot he 
de Vayer , or any Man on his word; 
the experiment was never made nor had 
he ever the offer; and therefore 'he 
neither knew what he wou'd have done 
in ſuch circumſtances, nor have we any 
ſecurity that he ſpake his true ſentiments. 
Perhaps he was an old Man and knew 
he muſt ſoon dye, and then it was 
wiſely done to uſe all the means he 
cou'd to put himſelf out of love with 
Life, as that makes Death more 


| Bur 24h, I obſerv'd before that Cau- 
ſes loſe their efficacy at a diſtance, now 
the pleaſures of Life are paſt lon 


of A 
that 


ſe diſtant pleaſures do not in- 
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| fluence them ſo much as to make them 
deſirous of living their whole lives o- 
ver again for the ſake of them. Which 
is a great Providence to perſons 
that are — mortal, and ſeems 
the only way of reconciling them to 
Death. 
But 3dh, The propoſing to a Man 
to live his Life again is not a motive 
equivalent to what is paſt. A Man's 
being ignorant of futurity eaſes him 
fiom the Anxiety that the knowledge 
of the unfortunate parts wou'd raiſe in 
him, and leaves him at liberty to ho 
the beſt, which is a great part of t 
Happineſs of Life. But when we of- 
fer him to live the ſame Life over a- 
in, we cut off all his hopes, de- 
roy the agreeable »ovelry of the good 
parts, and give him only a proſpect of 
the uneaſy paſſages that he muſt meet 
with in it : all which muſt make his 
Life a thing quite different from what 
it was when he firſt lived it. But if 
we wou'd propoſe to a Man of Sixty 
Years to lengthen his Life for Sixty 
more with the ſame and vi- 
gour he had at Twenty, and let him 
take his Chance, I doubt if one in 2 
Million wou'd refuſe the offer. 
Lafth, Let us ſuppoſe that a Man 
lived happily many years, and at length 
falling into ſome great misfortune or 
2 pain diſpatches himſelf. This 
does not prove that he thinks the Life 
God hath given no benefit, or worſe 
than Death; but only that the ſmall 


and miſerable part which remains to 
with old Men, and the — 


upon them, no wonder then 


him is not worth the living. A Man 
has a veſſel of good Wine which he 


drinks with pleaſure to the Dregs, then 
| throws 


, 
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throws them out. Will any one con- 
clude from thence that the thinks 
a veſſel of Wine no valuable preſent ? 
and yet this is exactly the cafe of ſuch 
Self-murderers. From the whole 1 
think it manifeſt that Life, ſuch as it 
is, is a valuable good, and conſequent- 
y fit to be beſtowed on us by a good 
od. As it has more good than evil 
in it, tis plain we are obliged to him 
that gave it; and it is a very wicked 
and ungrateful thing for any one to 
pretend the contrary. 

Page 285 &c. dele note 107. 

In page 287 line zd. inſert - : 
(AA.) Concerning the prevalency of 
Moral Evil in the World, the Object- 
or is ſo confident as to declare that no 
body can have the leaſt doubt of it, 
atzd he dares ſay the Author himſelf 
believed it. But the Author profeſſes 
himſelf to be of a quite different Opi- 
nion. He firmly believes and thinks 
He very well comprehends that there 
is much more moral Good in the World, 
' nay in the Earth, than Evil. He is 
ſenſible there may be more bad Men, 
than good, becauſe there are none bur 
do amiſs ſome times, and one ill act is 
_ ſufficient to denominate a Man bad. 
But yer there are ten good acts done 
by thoſe we call bad Men for one ill 
one. Even Perſons of the very worſt 
Character may have got it by two or 
three flagrant enormities, which yet bear 
no ion to the whole Series of 
their Lives. The Author doth not 
know the Objector, nor with whom 
he conyerſes, but he muſt profeſs that 
: ſuch as he is acquainted with, 
he belleves there are hundreds that would 


* 


do bim good for one that would do 
him hurt, and that he has receiv'd a 
thouſand good Offices for one ill one. 
He could never believe the Doctrine of 
Mr. Hobbs, that all Men are Bears, 
Wolves and Tygers to one another ; 
and that they are born Enemies to all 
_ and all . r 
they are natura e 
or * all the mth they do is out of 
Fear not Virtue, He that deſcribes 
Mankind in this manner may give us 
cauſe to ſuſpeR that he himſelf is ſuch, 
but if Mankind were taken one by one 
— not one would be found in an 

undred thouſand that could truly own 
the Character. Nay the very Authors 
of this Calumny, if their own Chara- 
cters were call'd in Queſtion, would 
take all poſſible Pains to remove the 
Suſpicion from them, and declare that 
they were ſpeaking of the Vulgar, of 
the bulk of Mankind, 'ind not of them- 
ſelves. Nor in r&lity do they behave 
in this manner towards their Friends 
and Acquaintance; if they did, few 
would own them. Obſerve ſome of 
thoſe that exclaim againſt all Mankind 
for treachery, diſhoneſty, deceit and cru- 
elty, and you'll find them diligently 
cultivating Friendſhips and diſcharging 
the ſeveral Offices due to Friends, Re- 
lations and their Country, with Labour, 
Pain, loſs of Goods, and hazard of Life 
itſelf: even where there's no fear to drive 
them to it, nor inconvenience attend: 
ing the neglect of it. This you'll ſay 
proceeds from Cuſtom and Education. 


Be it ſo: However the World then 


has not ſo far degenerated from Good- 
neſs but the greater Part of- Mankind 


exerciſe. 
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ſar exiled as not to be ſupported and ap- 
proved. praiſed and practiſed by com- 
mon Conſent and publ. c Suffrage, — 
Vice is ſtill diſgraceful. Indeed we can 
ſcarce meer with one, unleſs preſo d by 
neceſſity or provoked by injuries, who 
is ſo barbarous and hard hearted as not 
to be moved with Compaſſion and de- 
lighted with Beneficence to others ; 
who is not inclined to ſhew Good-will 
and Kindneſs to his Friends, Neighbours, 
Children, Relations, and diligent in the 
Diſcharge of civil Duties to all; who 
does Not profeſs ſome regard for Virtue, 
and think himſelf affronted when he is 
charg'd with Immorality. If any one take 
notice. of his own or another's Actions 


for a Da ether, be'll s find 
one or Kody. the felt inno- 
cent and inoffenſive. Nay, tis doubt- 
ful whether a Nero or Caligula, a Com- 
modus or Caracalla * ( tho monſters of 
Mankind, and prone to every act of 
wickedneſs and Fury) have done more 
ill than innocent Actions thro* their 
whole Lives. 


i. 


*Tis to be obſerv'd in the ſecond | 


place, that one great Crime ſuch as Mur- 
ther, Theft or, Rapine is oftner talk'd 
of more univerſally reported, and much 
longer remember'd than a thouſand goad, 
peaceable, generous Deeds, which make 
no noiſe in the World, nor ever come 
to public notice, but are ſilently paſſed 
by and overlooked. Which very thing 
— that the former are more rare 
chan the latter, otherwiſe they would 
not be received with ſo much Surprize, 


Horror. and Aſtoniſhment. 
* ge Cardarn's Encominm: of Nero. 
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exerciſe Benevolence, nor is Virtue fo | 


- 34h, Tis obſervable that many things. 
are done very innocently, whi.h Per- 
tons unacquainted with the Views and 
Circumſtances of the Adors eſteem cri · 
minal. Tis certain we cannot judge 
of the goodneſs or badne's of an Action 
from bare appearance, but rather from 


| the inv ard Motions and Intentions of 
the Mind and the li 


ght in which the 
thing appear d io the Agent. ere 
kill' — that was innocent, but 
who knows whether he did it out, of pre- 
meditated Malice? Perhaps ſome entruſt» 
ed with the care of his Perſon, or a 
flattering Courtier, whom he 4s obliged 
to depend on, informs of this innocent 
Man as plotting a conſpiracy againſt the 
E r's Life, and urges diſpatch leſt 
he be firſt ſurprixed: Perhaps the In- 
former is impoſed upon himſelf, and 
thinks it real: tis plain ſuch Circum- 
ſtances very much leſſen the Guilt; 
and it is probable if the Crimes of 
Princes were weighed impartially, and 
the whole Proceſs laid _ many thi 

might be offer d which would gy 
things are dane thro' 


alleviate them. 

4%. 

Ignorance of the Law, and becauſe thoſe 
who commit them do not know that 
they are vicious; nay they are often 
eſteem'd Virtues. Thus St. Paul perſe- 
cuted the Church, and himſelf owns 
that he did it out of ignorance, and 
therefore obtain'd Mercy. How many 
things of this kind are done daily by 
ſuch as profeſs different Religions? * T1s 
true, theſe are Sins, but Sins of Igno- 
rance, which eaſily obtain Forgiveneſs, 
and as they do not | proceed: from nn 


evil 
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evil Diſpoſition, and ed Will are 
_bcarce * reckon'd — number of 
Moral Evils. Whoever falls foul on 
others out of 2 Love of Virtue, Ha- 
tred of Vice, or Zeal towards God, 
does wrong, but ignorance and an ho- 
peſt heart make very much for his ex- 
cuſe. This Conſideration alone wou'd 
take a great deal off from the number 
of wicked Perſons. TI 

Neither does this excuſe hold 
in matters of Religion; Party preju- 
dices have alſo a ſbare in it, which in- 
duce Men to extirpate with Fire and 
Sword thoſe that they believe to be pub- 
lic Enemies and Traytors to their Coun- 
try. There's no Error more pernici- 
ous to Mankird and which has produ- 
ced more or greater Crimes than this; 
and; yet it ariſes from an honeſt Mind. 
The Miſtake lies here, that they forget 
that their Country and Commonwealth 
- ought only to be defended by juſt and 
lawful Means and not at the expence 
of Humanity, _ 

\$thly , Prejudice and Surmiſe makes 
many wicked that really are not ſo. 
The moſt ianoceat Converſation be- 
tween Man and Woman gives the Ma- 
licious a handle to ſuſpe& and ſlander 
them. For. any one ſingle Circumſtance 
that uſually atrends a criminal Action 
the ſuſpected Perſon is found guilty of 
the Fact itſelf : From one Action 
a Man's whole Life is diſparag'd and 
judg'd to be of the ſame tenor: if one 
Member. of a Society be caught, in a 
fault, all the reſt: are preſum'd to be as 
bad. Tis ſcarce credible how many 
are look d upon as ſcandalouſly wicked 

thro ſuch Suſpicions, who are very far 


| 
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from it. Confeſſors and Judges in cri- 


minal Caſes know very well how ſmall 


a part of common Fame is true, how 


little ir is ever to be truſted. 


Ghly, We muſt diſtinguiſh and the 
Law itſelf ſometimes does, between ſuch 
things as proceed from Malice and pre- 
meditated Wickedneſs and thoſe that a- 
riſe from violence of Paſſion and diſor- 
der of Mind. The guilr is very much 


y |extenuated when the Perſon offending 


is under Provocation, and as it were 
tranſported beyond himſelf by a ſudden 
Fit of Reſentment. 

Theſe things are all known to our 
moſt — Judge, who will paſs a 
merciful, and not a rigorous Sentence 
on us: and for theſe Reaſons, we be- 
lieve, he forbad us to judge any thing 
before the time. We only know the 
ourſide of things, and tis poſſible that 
ſuch as ſeems to us the greateſt Crimes, 
wou'd upon ſeeing the hols procedure, 
and making proper Allowances, appear 
to be the leaſt. Many Virtues as well 
as Vices lie in the Mind inviſi le to 
human Eyes: *tis ſpeaking at random 
therefore to pronounce upon the num- 
ber of one or other, and he that wou'd 
from thence infer the neceſſity of an 
Evil Principle ought to be eſteem'd a 
raſh Judge, and an Uſurper of God's 
Tribunal. 

Lach, it may be obſerv'd that the 
continuance and Increaſe of Mankind 
is a ſure proof that there is more Good 
than Evil in the World. For one or 
two acts may have a pernicious influ- 


ence on many Perſons, nay all immo- 
ral Actions tend to the deſtruction of 
Mankind, at leaſt to the common de- 


trim ent 


M 


triment and diminution of chem: Where 


325 7 0 Jo 
therefore. m 
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as a great many, even 


act ions mult ncceſſarily conv 1. 8 


preſervation of each individual, If th 
fore bad Actions exceeded the N 
of the good, there would be an End 
of human kind. We have clear Evi- 
dence of this in thofe Countries where | 
Vices multiply, the Number of Men 
continually decrea'es and the Place} grows | 4 
deſolate ;.. bur upon the return ot Vir. 
the, e Goodaes tis again, ſtock d 
with Inh 15 * 

- 0 TP 3 10 ee eh 
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51s | E ate> Theonlices . er- \ of Li. 
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of the Wiſdom fn Government, from 


Madmen? orlof the Virwe 

{ People from 2. Hriton vbere there. are 
| none but Malefactors . Not that 1 be. 
tieve the Barth is really ſuch u Pla. 
bur F- m_ it>may: be ſuch, 


atid any tuppoſirion - hwy Ae 3 5 


5 — may” : ve; deſtroy d 
Argument drawn from;theawpotl 
. 
n the Tater 6 
as an habitation aboundiagg . 
lights, in which a Man may--live 922 


Sherlock e Providente: C. y. .Horcheſon. 


on the Paſſions, p. 159. Sc. Leibmitz, 


— AA Cheer. 
— p. 2 — 'Eucas's 
dfter "Happineſs. ob 1 Soft, 2. C. 2 
0 By age' 295 die, Hah infos 1 
gr ): ——_—_ — — POD 
— Gooaneſs,!: om 
God to be inſiniteꝭ and e 
Ft | ws out of pure Goodneſs, that he made 
Man, and gave him Liberty of choice 
25 a means of Heppineſs, and therefore 
ought Seo Prir © ſuch a Liberty as 


any one judge of the 
You 0 Une 1 view- 


ing yy "Hoſpital where all are fick? 'or 


0 be abuſed ind become a; means of 
Miſery , 
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. | E take their Children and 
0 910 A e the reſt of 

have | $84 Ward, or e with their o- 
uties, 

1 


and here this appr the their 


ag eat ut when 


b, 


9255 s Country is concern 
or 20 p \ He's Cox 11 5 0 


fan muſt kave the Wife, and the Mo- 
V her Daughter, tho' they, were ſure 
by hee abſence their Child oc 
Wis wou'd be corrupted. 
36h» The Mother or . 
cr the Corruption of their 83 
wi, LF e 
ing, thew 3. e were 
2 Mather mult either venture her 


Daughter and, fe her take her' choice, 
ar kill, her;, He there's no Mo- 
ther but in ſu comme, wou'd 
4 uy ray EE ; 
Ap TG 

in 
the ten moi 1 


4: The * and Husbands in] being of ſuch a nature + y nor bring- 
ing them into the Wor Suppoſe 


on'd inſtances may ge- 
y 86: 1"s 


* „%u — —k — — 
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Bkewife that ſhe muſt either ſuffer them j ſtem of the World will allow: that he 


to be in circumſtances which will ex- 
ſe them to temprarions, or they muſt 
ave no being. Suppoſe laſtly, thar 
ſhe has no poſſible means ro ſecure them 
but either by locking them up altoge- 


ther from Society, or 2dh, by putting 


out their Eyes, and depriving them of 
their Senſes, or 3d, by deſtroying all 
mankind that there might be none to 
ſeduce them. Quere were it more good- 
neſs in a Mother to ſuffer one or two 
of theſe millions to be corrupted, or 
to uſe thefe Remedies to prevent it? 
If it be ſaid that if ſhe knew who 
they were that would yield to tempta- 
tions, ſhe wou'd confine them and 
leave the reſt at liberty. I anſwer, if 
the permitting thoſe few to ſmart un- 
der the effects of their ill choice were 
the very means and motive by which 
the reſt were induced to make a good 
one; and that perhaps all wou'd be ſe- 
duced if not fixed in a right cheice 
by the terror of ſuch Examples, it wou d 
ſtill be agreeable to Goodneis to ſuffer 
them to make this Choice and feel the 
effects of it. I Mlig aur +3 
Methinks the Cafe thus ſtated. doth 
much better repreſent the circumſtances 
of God's permitting Sin, than as the 
Objection puts itt. 
For I have already ſhew'd-rhar God 
has created as many indefectible Being- 
(if. any ſuch; be, paſſable, which is in- 
deed very doubtful), as this or any Sy- 
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has placed as many of the beings that 
are capable of deſection in places and 
circumſtances that will ſecure them from 
Tempration, as there was room for in 
this or any other poſſible model of the 
Creation. That after theſe more per» 
fect Beings were created, and theſe more 
ſecure places filled, there was ſtill room 
for many creatures of other ſorts, and 
that many ſuch were poſlible,. but all 
with a capacity of chooſing ill; and the 
inconveniency of temptations; and-that 
there was no o her way to ſecure them 
alt from inconveniencies but either by 
not making them at all, or not _allow+ 
ing them the uſe of their faculties, or 
laſtly changing their nature into another 
ſort than the ſyſtem of Creatures wou'd 
allow. In this Cale the Queſtions are, 
whether it was. better and a- greater in · 
— — rr 

end to give theſe 5 . Creatures 
à being — to diipenſe with their Im- 
perfections, or to deny it to them 
zaly, Whether it was greater 
neſs in him to give all his Creatures 
2 free uſe of their Liberty, Which 
is the greateſt pleaſure of a rational Cree» 
ture, and without which they cannot 
have a full enjoyment; of themſelves, 
tho' he foreſaw one in many millions 
wou'd abuſe it; or to debar the whole 
from ſuch a ſatisſaction? eſpecially when 


the misfortune: of that one ſecured the 


reſt of thoſe many millions. nt 
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POSTS 


"HERB 4 laely op 
41 ler entitled „ Dine of a 
Dy. „&e. which profeſſes to 


be an Anſwer to ſome part of the 


Notes on ABP bp e L Elly and 
e 


which may ſome no- 
rice on wor Pr of its great Candor 
and Civiliry; I ſhall therefore take 


cis eng , to declare my Senti- 
oſ it 'a3 relates to the fore- 


ug Book, und will ane it as ten- 

ly . is —— | 
iy io at 3. "199 
ug Of Spur and b., 
manu yl 41 atf.+ 1 

1. 2. He begins to pro ve a 
muſt be — — 
of Matter, dtherwiſe the walls of an 
empty Room wou d touch. The force 
of his A 1 ſeems to be this. 
When too things touch one another I is 
there's nothing between them, Ergo when 
there's nothing berween two chings-rhey 
muſt touch. This Conſequence is 2 
very lame one. The reaſon 
do not touch is hecauſe they are really di- 
fant, but is Diſtance therefore in 2 
Abſtract any thing real We two dif- 
hat {s gg i fl any thing exif 
but is Difference it thing'exi 
ing? Things are — thick, 
heav 5 Ce. —— — th, —— 

, Weight, &c. any thin 

Hav — — — — 
nal Ideata? Or can they exiſt any. 
:Where but in their Concrete: ? We are 


= : ? 4 by =_ Aer 
rat Nn hog 2. N $04.3. inn 


CRIPT. 


| indeed to conceive them by way 
of Subſtance,” or to clap an imagina- 
ry — tre to them, as we do to e- 
„Quality or Mode-whic 
we wir „and often impoſe upon 
our” ſelves ſo far as to take theſe for ſo 
many realities exiſting 'in that preciſe 
manner Where in we we have been uſed 
to conſſder them: But à little Ex- 
mination into che Origindl of theſe No- 
tions and” our oy of acqufiring” thent 
deteds the Pal A mall conſider- 
ation of the Naturt of rad [lens 
| wou'd think have 'prevented this and 


| the following Arguments; and 2diſco- 


. Ser ind t be 
nba gar en Iſt: 

ps. Phe E ſys legs is 
ent from — . — 17. 4 

« dies are not — Scl Wnneneß 
is ati Abſtr Idea, with: an have 
no Subſiftinee'of itſelf, and ſo fir it 


with ure Exten Which wis 
7 . nt e them tha 


they wa ever hitenided. 


5. 4. Fo 6,7, 8. 1 hd mind ht 


to _—_ - to tance - 

425 bad Senſe as to itive les 
to Darkneſs," Silence, x4 ro ne Poet 
thing! or in ther oa oi thde che 
three- _ —— lei 25 PR 
tions, might wit u 1 

to kae the — Ro 
Light, Sound, Lex ooh — Spact is affiam 


to have penetrability E the Oapaci 27 


of receiving Body. He anſwers Py 
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8 
fiming that Space bas and. muſt have 
the Property of receiving Body, and 
then proceeds to prove at large that 
Darkneſs is not properly a Capacity of 
receiving Light; (which I was ſo far 
from aſſerting that I propoſed it as 2 
parallel piece of nonſenſe with the for- 
mer.) The ſum of his Argument is 
— All Darkneſs is mt capable of re · 
ceiving Light; he inſlences in that Die 
.voſs which is included within the Pores 
of the Particles of «ſelf , which 
muſt be ſmaller than a Whole Ray of 
| Eights and. conſequently-rio Light at 
all can get into it. Were this extra- 
Pans Argument true it wou d not 
prove his point, wir, that che Darkneſs 
4 ſach is incapable of receiving Light, 
becauſe it a external accidental ĩm- 
in the. Caſe, vir. the interpo- 
ſitioa of en ts of Matter, or-(which. 
— fame) minuteneſs of che 
Pore: Bur what is ſtill worſe, if mat- 
ter does not comſiſt of certain Primo 
— as he ſays, 
are g very ſmall, thax-were we do 
1 them ee yet we may 
4ſuppoſe chem fnaer, p. 6. Then 
will there be no cavity 
that we may ſuppote i particle of L 
— 2 it. Laſtly this inſt 2 
tzument wou equally agai 
Space itſelf; —.— were 1 ed to 
2 — might argue 


—— 5 — 
menſurdble not b Parts, Degrees - 
| om which the — alludes 10 B. 


— & becauſe it has not 
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that they 
— Erewicien theſe ſame | % Body 
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ep. g. He argues amy 
« ;ſelf an actual —— 
ces, tho all the Idea — — — 
e cernidlg it ariſes from an exdleſs addi- 
«Pon of finite Spaces, without ever be- 
ing able to reach to any Ed: And 
then introduces Mr. Lock's Diſtinction 
between the infinity of anne 
infinite B. 2. C. 17. 57. 
But n the Idea we can coo- 
cerning this infauuy ariies pure» 
iy from an Ade ante — 
muſt it alſo conſiſt or be compo- 
ſed of ſuch Portions of that ſame Space, 
or elſe eis ſomething of which ve 
have actually — no Some - 
thing beyond and beſide all our Ideas, 
and inconſiſtent: with. the method of 


acquiri _— 1 The i of it muſt 
be one thing, and irſelf quite different. 
Mr. Zacks iſtinRion 


42882 


a Subſtaxce 
de the of all thoſe, if 
« have — at als 55 


— ald K. 
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Fut you muſt determine this ſame 
ig containing to be either a Subſtance 
er a Property, or find out 2 new di- 
ſtinction for it. Till one of theſe be 
done we are obliged to take it for a 
mere Ems rationis or a fiction of the 
by way of Subſtance, but which can- 
not be perfectly reconciled to that or 
_ anyother; nor proved to have 
a.real proper .Exiſtence-ad tra under 
any Name or Notion whatſoever. By 
and. by we ſhall hear of its having a 
Suhſinarum and; ſome: Frqperrirts doo, 45 
well * un Suit . 0 
c Mid. 'How ahſurdc is it to conclude 
tte ſtom outiebeing continnally able: to 
ts, add t9:Spacts" that: Space is really not 
. infinite} Where for this very rear 
enn muſt b 
O66? 1 de give io! 
Bounds 


it is infinite. 
de incapatile-of any: aſſignable- 

"which: ——— perpe- 
tualy growing Idea and directiy repuge 
nent to our: Nerion of abſalute Inſini- 
ty or Purtfactian, which is ſomet hi 
actual, poſitive and find in all Quali- 
ties capable thereof : Smerhing eſſen⸗ 
_ and: every way incapable. of any 

1t4 This you 


t allow {Þ> 29.) 
to be the true meaning of 
cai Hnfmite, 


2 Aeta 
the only Queſtion — 
is — lafinites (Res 
von den aue very different anes) apght 
2 apply d to — all 
iy, and which to the divine Per» 
6.4 ions. 4 Tad; IP N „S Mam M »» 

N. MWetre it true that Space cou'd 
never be fa big but that more Magni- 
«tude might be added 80 it, it wou's | 


hing it is i 


4 tively infinite. Bue how does this 
66 8 We can never have an Idea 
of it fo large, but that we may ſtill 
& add more to it, but our des oi 
it is not the thing it ſelf. ”* 
. I ſhou'd. be glad to ſee what we can 
know of the thing, uthervriſe than ſrom 
our Idea of it (tho' in the preſent Ca 
I believe there is no thing at all, but on. 
I an Idea; and if. all he. Ideas we can 
— — of tit. include addibiliry, 

we ſhall be able to exclude that 
fame addibility from the thing ii ſelt . 
Can knowledge reach bey bnd Idea d 
Or can ME cong-ive:iangrithing to e 
iſt nia a anner quite diffareut from u- 
the poſſiblel va werhave cof xonfiders 
ing ita Exiſtenee di Fhiaq ſuch Knows 
this Authar -wauld;) dere: ſay fd 
this if be:cou'd fiachd better: 
thefts. row lift er A i + 07 
3 . 156 Infinity N indeenban indivi- 
« dual Attrihute ef the Deityſo ib 
ble that Infinity can be 
an Attribnte of 1 


; wer 
were Matter — av — Je 
*; follow: from thence Infanaty was- 
n Attribute of big cefivice n. 
ny more then that. Extenſion us un 


Attribute af all ſinite Beings throughy' 
out ahh hole Ani terſe. e 


an: Attribute of l 
well — 
mean 


* 


then follow that it cou d not be poſi- | 


corn 


— 


: * 


— 


poſſeſſes ft, tho tiot an abſo- 
7 cy, eſſential or immuta- 
* 5 is not hing to the Caſe, 
and in vyhai other ſenſe the ander cou d 
affirm the contrary below . 14.) T-do 
not zpprehend. To make Extenſion, 
Knowledge cc. Properties of God — 
ly, ſeems to me the ſane as maki 
very thitig' God: ſiace finite rhings | 
do as reafly, tho in à leſs Degree, 
ke of them (and © conſequently 
they are equally affections of their fe- 
veral Natures, while theſe Natures con- 
tinue what gin are, at leaſt while the) 
continue to *p e, them (as he w 
ir) as the Deity himfelf can be { 
Fr to do. In fo'rhe very ſame Ge — 
for the very ſame reaſon that the Dej- 
is ſaid to occtpy the whole, muſt 
eſe alſo be abwed to occupy ſ ſome 
part or ſnare. 
5 5 If extenſion was an Attribute 
finite Beipgs, if we ſuppoſe all finite 
6 peg away, Sebi t to ceaſe; ” 
finite tllings 8 away, all rea 


| Exrenſon' gors With en; Zeal Er. 


Wa bee e) prove 
*4 "SC: $ 
u ee Ly in our Head, and 4 
— be Th to- ee them out: but 
Ker Ne For _— between 
uch Ideas and rea ur Argument 
is ingcluſive. 1 — ugh. bo be be fi 
— 5 cnowledge is not 
nd A ent or 
5 0 of — jedis (as ſome: 
ſeem to N eas to one ano- | 
ther, ir lies between our thoughts them- 
ſelves, not between thoughts and things. 
| i p. 15. As for an infinite Being, that 
is in the power of God to. 
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«© create, for” that doc not make 

«© created Being eirber bevel ws 

« ;ſtenr-or — or even its 

him freedom of Wil. dn 
But it makes him equal to his Cres 

tor in ſome one reſpect, which is 5 

bad as to ſuppoſe him equal in all. He 


- [har —— __ an Efef" ſtrictiy and 
properly equal to its Gaze im any te- 
ſpeck is, I chink, in inczpabe of confu- 
ration; 136 * * 9015 9 1 


5. 16. I had argued chat it Wis i 
Proper to apply bounds and bounders to 
mere Won-enrity, f. e. to Spact,) Which 


was, as far 28 yet appea nov 
dung.“ A ee Ge b 


e tirely w for "Ne#*e i hat 
2 bes 2 ) San the 
c it makes againſt the fote2 
going aſſertion T-kiow*not;= H — 
de goes on —— it Wi wed 
Contr . gene. 
ral wer bes e time makes" uſe of 
theſe words . when'any Being is crea- 
« red it is a . 7 N from Non Entity 
0 to 1 Cc. hich is 50 © a- 
com baſic on; except be ta- 
citly 4% joins! the verb it os exiſts, to 
_ 7 * 0 _ U frm mg not'wil- 
ingly ſuppoſe him gui With- 
fr This, vey whey the abſurdity 
_ a at br in fa or ſu 
= hing e Ven- 
ea pat has Forth the Abſence, 
Annihilation, Non-exiſtence of any thing 
in Nature ? To ſtile this Non - exiſtence 
&c. Infinite or Immenſe is indeed à fle- 
grant abſurdity, becauſe it is apply ing 
Properties to it, which at the ſame time 


— it to be ſome thing, 1. e. tis 
ing it both ſomething and — 
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which: is all the contradiction that I 
which only are accountable that 
make it. The P Writer was not 
erhaps ſo abſurd and childiſh (ibid.) 
— as the Anſwerer may imagine. 
«p, 17. The Tranſlator, by his Quo- 
« tation from Dr. Cudworth ſeems to 
« confound the Idea of Space with 
« that of Number, as if they were the 
« {ame thing. The Quotation is from 
than Dr. Cudworth, and ſo far 


gin of Evil p. 11.) 4 e. parallel to the 
ing bat 


the point in hand, and which was there 
ſheyn to ariſe from the nature of our 
own Faculties, not from theſe them- 
ſelves, be they Ideas or Things. The 


two following are, I think, abun- 
dantly. — already in the fame 
lace, 
f « 5. 20. A Poſitive or Metaphyſi- 
t Infinite, as the Tranſlator ſays, 
« certainly means what is abſolutely 
« perfect, that to which nothing can 
« be added, but then this muſt always 
« mean in the particular way that it is 
4 infinite. For inſtance an infinite Line 
«« cannot be made either longer or ſhort- 
« er, but it may be made broader, be- 
« cauſe it is not infinite in breadth, but 
4 finite, yet it will ſtill be an infinite 
Line whatever breadth you ſuppoſe 
« jt, So alſo an infinite Swperficies can 
never be made longer or wider, yet 
4 jt may be made rhicker. &c. A 
poſitive or abſolute infinite (in its pro- 


ec er or faſter, or 


97 
Subjects) is every incapable 
57 Addition, the other ulla + 


ite is di- 
rectly the reverſe to whatever you ap- 
ply it.. You can never imagine a Line 
to be actually ſo long, but you may 
make it longer, 5. e. increaſe it as 4 Line; 
a Surface ſo broad, but it may be yet 
broader, i. e. cnlarg'd as 4 Surface; 2 
Body ſo great but it may ſtill be auß. 
mented as. /xch: and to ſuppoſe the 
contrary . viz.. any one of theſe to be 
poſitively infinite, ſo that you cannot 
add to it, is to ſuppole what is falſe 
in faQ. 

Every one of theſe indeed is indefi- 
nitely encreaſable (or what this Author 
is pleas'd to call infinite ;) only in fome 
particular way, viz. each in its ows way. 
"Tis. very true that adding to a Line 
does not make it broad, which wou'd 
be to make it ſomething elle, 5. e. a 
Surface; enlarging a Surface does not 

it * i. c. more than a Surface: 
But each of theſe may be made larger 
every way that we can poſſibly conſider 
them, and I think that's enough. How 
an impoſſibility of enlarging (as alſo of 
conſidering) ſome things more than one 
way proves the poſſibility of their be- 
ing abſolutely infinite or perfect in a- 
nother, let the Reader judge. | 

The ſame reaſoning runs thro? the ten 
following 7 as applied to infinite 
Duration, and if I underſtand it right 
this is a ſufficient Anſwer. 

& p, 21. It is true that Duration is 
« a perpetual Flux, yet it neither is, 
<« nor can poſlibly be in the power of 
c any being whatſoever to add to it, or 
te rake from it, to make it move ſlow - 
to ſtand ſtill”, We 


N | can 


ä — Os ·u — oOG__—_ „% * 
J LO * 
1 ' 
> 
. 
. 2 
” 


ergo he cou'd have created from all E- 


i 


can always add to. or take from our J- 
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Being 4 whole. E Auf. 


dea of Duration, can conſider it by | Power the Facwlty,: and the actual Exere 
parts, and add to or ſubſtract from it | ci/e of that Power are two different 
as many of theſe as we pleaſe, either 40 things. God might always have the 


parte ante or 4 parte poſt (p. 28.) and 


power, will and intention to create, yet 


thereby demonſtrate the abſurdity of not always exert his Power and put 
its being actually or poſitively infinite that Will and Intent in execution; nay 


either way. Tis therefore: but impro- 
perly and negatively ſo, .it can only 
ie mentiri infinitatem, as Cudworth lays, in 
its having more and more added to 
« jt infinitely, whereby notwitliſtand- 
ce ing it never reaches or overtakes it”. 
p- 647» 648. 


And if this be the nature of our Idea, 


1 ſhou'd be glad to know how it can 
be made appear that it is not likewiſe 
che nature of the Ideatum or thing itſelf, 
(if there were one in the preſent caſe) 
or indeed it can ever be proved that 
here is any thing at all, befides an ar- 


tificial or abſtract Idea: An Idea of 


Duration in general, ſet. up by the mind 
as a common Meaſure and Receptacle 
for all things which exiſt in a ſuccef- 
five manner, or. do endure, and which 


is of great uſe to us in our way of 


conſidering them: tho' when it is car- 
ried into abſolute Infinity and fuppos'd 
to be placed beyond a pony of In- 
creaſe, it becomes an inconſiſtent ſelf- 
contradictory Idea: as will be farther 
ſhewn when we come to an infinite 
Series. p. 1 10. K 

p. 24. He argues that ſince God ex- 
iſted from all Eternity he cou'd ad 
from alt Eternity, Creation is an act, 


ternity, otherwiſe he exiſted a hole E- 
ternity 4.parte ante before he had the 
power of creating, 5. e. he was an im- 


1s to make them all the fame; 
no more the Object of any power than 


one of theſe muſt in the order of our 
Ideas be previous to the other; His 
Being and eſſential Attributes muſt be 
eternal, uncaus'd, or (as this Author 
ſays) beginningleſs ; his Acts muſt be 
in time or have a beginning; every 
Change, Ad or Effe is poſterior in con- 
ception to the Power chunging, 


| the A. 
ent or Cauſe, and to make them cbeval, 

1. e. is 
to make two things one and the ſame 
while they are two different ones. Tis 


Change wit hout beginning. Neither do 
theſe Acts or Exerciſes of the Divine 
Attributes make a Change in the Divine 
Nature or the tributes themſelves, as 


this Author ſuppoſes, (p. 25. Cc.) any 


more than every motion produc'd or 


volition exerted by a free, ſelf-determin- 
ing Principle alters the nature of this 
Principle itſelf, or every action of a 

Man alters 'his Conſtiturion. Mos 
_ Lafth, If _ at of Man as fuch 
is temporary a nires nning , 
the 994 2 be —— oy ory Go 
ſpecially in thoſe acts of his which re- 
late to Man himſelf; otherwiſe, and in- 
_ for — = reaſon, every Divine 
regardi an” or ing elſe 
muſt be — He fer us al — 
rom 


PD'S'T'S CI r. e 

From Eternity, and every act of Provi-, poſſible, and every Argument which 
which concerns the preſervation — ir to be abſurd 18 EK a fo-" 

the government of us is likewiſe e-|.re » becauſe "tis comrary” to your ſup- 
ternal, and that alſo which is to be, and poſition, which is ſuppos d t6 be true. 

vill ſometime hence concem our — i.e. We 12 wrong” FEI rant 


. 
chend » which” 
be- re. cam d in ft * 
18 aJ $ -GRVEA 1} 
urges that 850 
ecpully' 
C Exiſtence al ty — — — 2 
& — 2 which is wendy obviited! 
in X. . i. & 4 
855 zo. Mio ment Argument for the 
infinity of ' Spare ſtands thus. A Bo- 
— 9 — r e 
<« end of Space oy oh there's —_ 
to come r 


any thi we know, or as far 28 

we can = is abſurd und impoſſible, 

except: e cin be certain of any thing 

the reach and againſt the repre- 

tenddtion of our on Ideas; à certain- to, is pofiti 2 

ty Which che Gentlemen in this way | infinite“ : rather t e Na 

of: thinking are often reduced to. v.p: ene = Fox 

"£24129 G . 

Id. He objedts:ther Dr. Bentley's ar- finiry of it — 

— ite _ Generations are pofitive abſolute way: — be 
ion; becauſe indetermimate and n ( Ha been 


wants . Anſ. | often repested) and therefore to have 2 
They imply 0 — for | poſitive conception of it it a” Cotitradi- 

+. wag therefore overt Rion;''' Phat we have 4 poſitive and 
the — — If whatever is now adequate Ide of the true inſinity in 


, was once preſent, and every aſſign-¶ its pro Pubj6Qs" has peen ſhewn'th> 
. oe ths oe ebe 


muſt be ſo, the Conſequence is that it| 5. 42. Dr. Gre ad a 
cannot but have a fen, and therefore is | themarical Solig, 5 : 

an ab urd, inconſiſtent ſuppoſition. In- and 5 2 
ſtead of — — the — Space; but theſe | 
es anſwer, they are ) e r- 
F 
ſtroy the . i. 6. We — « ration of real'$ ace”, But if we cin 


—— — poſſi nn in ir 
tion e 


, T1 ; 
100 
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ei HS Mo DiOW 5 to. cok. oa diuar 6 | 
- three abſtraQ Notions abovemention'd, „ the power of moving! i very. man- 


i wha meghum will yob kat es 
reality} Shew it to be Tonitthing ore 


e 


ral not fully 
r the wide power of A brd ind 
force of mere imagination. He. adds, 
* For if there were no diſtance exiſt- 


be attended with any 
conſequence, or to exhibir any appear- 
ance Which properly implies or requires 
exiltence, and is not ſolvable 


„ing really the Sun and Moon muſt 


« be in the ſame individual Place. 
This is the ſame Quibble we' ſet out 
with, and-it is ſufficient here to obſerve! 


that if there Was nothing in the World 


beſides theſe two and mere Diſtance 


or Space, they wou'd be properly in no 


ther. 
Tis to 
be f 
in 
fi | ed abo 
ing of the word. It may indeed be 


Place at all (i. e. no abſolute Place) nor 
cou'd they be ſaid ever to change 


Places, except in relation to each o- 


o vo purpoſe to anfwver what 

ys in the following pages con ern- 
4 impoſſibility of defining Subſtance, 
we are better agreed about the mean- 


_ an impoſſibility with kim who has ſome- 


thing to define beyond his 
| ances Sa Wü In 


ſtituen Propert 


| is Ideas, who 
in the Subſtance of 
a thing above and beſide all its con- 
ies. I have given my 
own Notion of it as clearly as I can 


14 © 
49 X. 


in Note I. 2d. Ed. 


>, *p. 36. If Spiri is unexterided, jr 
4 muſt;exiſt, in no plice, and is there- 
4 fore incapable” of motigh. For if ir 
cn move it muſt either move or go 
out of one place into another, or 


dc ont of no Place into ſome Place, or | 


lh out of no Place into no place. 


e. And igain, . that a Spirit has 


feſt; or cle the Soul of a Man wou's 


be very osten a hundred Miles di- 
]*ſtant from his Body. If matter be 


incapable of Thought (as I think Cud- 
worth has ' ſutficieatly demonſtrated in 
the paſſage cited below) the reaſon; is 
becauſe it has Parts, i. 4. is extended, con- 
lequently à thinking Subſtance: cannot 
be extended, or made up of parts, and 
it fo, it has nothing to do with ei 

Place or Motion any more than with a 
Shape or Colour. It may act on and in- 
fluence Body which exiſts in Place, but 
to pply Place, Where ee. (terms which 
particularly belong to Beings extended) 
to itſelf, is joining the maſt diſperate, 
heterogeneous things in nature. 

1 wou'd not, ſays he, mean that the 
« Soul is extended in the ſame: mer 
« 2s Matter is. 1b. But if all the no- 
tion we can poſſibly· frame of extenſion 
is derived from Matter and cannot reach 


| _ it, if the very definition and 
I 


ea of it includes partes extra partes, 
(real when it * mental, when 
it is only mental) as he might have 
learnt from Bayle cited above; it will 
be in vain to fly to the old refuge of 
a ſimple ant extenſion, or what 
he calls Continuum, which is indeed ex- 
tended, but yet in a different manner 
from all the Extenſion we know of ; 
which has aſſignable parts, but not ma- 
terial, ſepa ones, i. e. properly no 
parts at all. But this is not the firſt 
time we have been forced to go beyond 
our Ideas. 1 
« 9, 37. Tho' we frame our Idea of 
« Being from the eſſential Properties 


« of it, yet that is no reaſon why the 
cc 1 


„ Being 
2 Ou irs SIE 


2.660 pogs 


- 


* 
85 


5 


etl 


's Wr By » of p 
2 it will, be ſo gren & to be 
5 gate to to percFive every thing) a and indeed boch 
or Union his arguments are equally concluſive. 
ies, and how hes when ta- The N of our {ight in every 
50 her can require which caſe i is, I thin hk 9 owing t ro the nat nature 
——— require w 455 5 


rately- — I don t apprehend. | 
willing, and their Modes, . 
tion to or Extenſion, have no- 
thing to do with a Subliratum, conſe- 5 
quently neither — a ſpiritual Being | I 
which conſiſts: only of a ba the ro 
Properties. He on ſuppoſing t 
all — . be commenſu- 
; tr to —— and occupy. ſome; portion | v 
it; as well 4 
— e als muſt 
— up ſome room; all which has | 
been conſider d in the Flea referr d to 
above. _ 
en 
worth with the on ving 
that after the words 2 Extenſion 
that can poſſibly be  Cudworth has | as 
cc if there be any ſuch l and Body 
« or Extenſion be nat infinitely divi- 
« ſible” p. 825. which was omitted i in 
the Quotation 4 
« p, 46. It neceſſarily. Follows t 
ve hs SF is extended, becauſe, were 
* not, it wou d as Dr. Cadworth ſays, | © 


ce perceive all Diſtances indiſtantly, and 
« conſequently wou 'd have an Idea of |< Ir 


«« Infinity ''. He means wau'd. ſee 85 


be ſtuck in 


e from Cod: 6 


ſuppoſe an thin to 

fy be . is I 2 1 to 
6c e awa 30 — 10 if or fr 
8 or fro ence, but more 
Bae taken from th 

lt he had ſhewn' the difference + 
theſe phraſes. — But we have enguired 
into the poſſibility of annibilation already, 
wake rang cb ian k it in e- 


86 5 4 


7 


per Ae. to which 
ae Lack, u, pi dz any 
more than. t 1 25 1%. 
0 Ke, > 40h 2 Cle alſerts Space 
api is true; 3 
E poke Cc it hay 
«as a Pr ” but 25 2 eu Subſtra- 
m Li Acne this when I un- 
dend ir — 41 he * conſidering i is 
4 Subſtance, Dr. Clarke and he con- 
ſider, it 88 1 e at different 
times, 11. and in p. 33. the 
Dr, 15 4 wle affirming the oy 
o be 7 e 5 traum 
8 eres de fo. n muc * 
25 . Na inhe end 
in, 9 2 — 2 wy 175 e Tranſlator 
it, Aa. alt not in the 


the end of all Diſtance, or perceive the 
end of what is endleſs, according to his) «+ 


102 


ung Modes or 
_ 41 {Jar Fa x 


ang 
f SE 10 
Figure an ow in — by 
8 way of reaſoning. we may. ſeek 
one for. Weight; lor Sound c. in genes, 
ral: in ſhort. fan every, ling; Idea 
we. have. 

.<c Durnion: Gays. he jmmediarly. "fie. 
< is only enduring, and what can endu- 


Auſ. A mere ent v 28 
well as your 155 In ce 
without ſomething — rc Which pne 
wou' d think might be enough to ſhew 

you that theſe * are gor ca 
r t real S atum, 
__ the * of any thing 
but Mo, e Lay oe pray What 
ur ore ſhou d we time 
ln 1 whether Duration 15 a 
ar 


punctum aui, or (. 4 continual 


W 


ce flow / ing of infelf” p, 13 When ve % ol 


already find that tis nothing more than 
2 complex Idea, got from obſerving the | 
ſucceſſion of Ideas in our Mice One 
who conſiders, how he comes by his I- | 


deas * never. baſe: ſuch arguments 
u heirher 


upon them. 
05 


«of 


It is To evident. t 
Nin cin b 9 


12 e e 
the Ab can be Modes of nothing 
at all; but our I of. them are en- 
ely. got from created 

to no other and to t 


An bn we 6 


u- 
ce ring be without eee | 


—— — PT. 


ſay meg aue eee 
| 0 art {71 yu eme! 
55+ Succeſſon is not, eue ale 
ueceſſarily join d with Ex- 
E iſtence. Perhaps not, that is not ſuch 
* Succeſſion 2s ours”; Here we are 
got again to ſomething /apra 1. 1 
| wou'd only ase, is not all Succeſſion 
the lame 4 fach? Is not Succeſſion 
— 8 Change the very ſame. _ 
Succeſſion ⁊ Neither Change in 
Succeſſion are the very e D, 
tion (as this Author would have me 


oy but — — 1 


of 


Dr. Clarke's 6b. Prqp. par, the ft: 
vbere he find core full as. — 


to un Viz... 
qually debe am — * — 
exerciſe of all his Artributes to.every 
of the 1 as 72 
hm 

2d. 5, <0 W 

7. 62. Gr., He builds his Proof of 
the real. Exiſtence of Space and Dura» 
tion on the Ideas we have of them 
which, he ſays, are ſimple ones and 
« we cannot by any means have a Sim- 
ple Idea but from ſomething aQually 
6e —— in rum. Firſt, che Ideas 


| 


See 


ap- 
they if chey were. chey — not prove 


| che Exiſtence of any external Object 


correſpon· 


P 8 o W EPOra roy 
correſpondent to them; but only" that fo che E iftenee of the ching et truth 
r. is ſomething in nature I . oe ir © be 


cafions' them, whether that be p 1 ot be*thi 'of 
or a privation in the Subject E Sade T fr dee Luc, 
always appear.” See Letz B. 2. C. 8. Rk at!” infinite Series of *depi 
I gave you' an inſtance before in Dark: | Beings we find" it"heceffiry to”! ppoſe, 
af, wh 22 uy as "ns, to produce a Sim- or there's 4 for dur pear Ba 
p „and yet you have one firſt Cauſt or ting : 
taken a A of pat ve that it is but is this fame” Nele therefore 
really roming you ig Mn nk ey well have dive wh 4 Which he exiſts? ſome- 
added 8 Duration to it, nd ich ma be conſider d ay an 
if you bad a a' mind too, concluded mee antecedent 
to be three Nothing N e | whar he 5 et ven" br 1 
But I hall an Apology bor ent? At Cn — — 
. ſo long on this dy's At | reduces” us to x" | 
of [as = ce of wy 100 z. Kg 85 
Neaſſary Exiſtence, all roun« 
"1k irfelfs- 2 7 l ns wo 
66. He begins his account of ne- be” © 5 
ary Exiſtence with the following | | 7.67. He goes up Gtx bee 
Obſervation. We may be able to Nece e — P 
« know and perceive in what Beings| whereas — Woch 9 88 8 of can EM 
«this neceſſity of nature inheres 'with- | ſibly affix to 9.08 0 Nete 
„out knowing either the Nature of] Relation, Ae theans nothing more f — 
« this Neceſſity, or the Nature of the| the connection we find betwetn' rwo- of 
« Beings and Subſtances in which it] more Tdeds, which is uu erpreß d 
« inheres. Thus we can ſee that 2 by this Term, 33 ©. ſhewn of all che 
« and 2 are neceffarily equal to 4, Cc. common fenifes in Note 9. 
What! Tho' we don't know the na- ff ehoreſore this Word Ne ger 
ture of 2 and 2, or underſtand what to denote the Fabitude" or Manner of 
theſe words mean? as the Courſe off our on Conctprions,” 'rwilt'be'in vain 
his Argument muſt require. What fol-| to proceed with this | 
lows is, I think, mere quibbling on] ting N 
the two words Neceſſity and Contradicti- invariaple'; or Whi 
en. The Caſe in n ſhort is this. Where" e 
ever there's an apparent Contradiction 
on one (ide of tlie Queſtion ( either Hake ain = IT "eh 
Priori or 4 poſteriori) the op* ofite is ne# | one, and nr 
ceſſarily true, or thert's a neceſſity for | ſonable Ge e 1 


reaſon of his | 


our ſu pofing it: But except this con» Aſſertion af aforeci at as Ne- 


len be perceiv'd a priori, i. e. prior ceffiry of Exiſtence i Voncködr Com- 
22 — 


10% 
prehenſion and the Being or Beings to 


whom we apply 75 Je 2006 then 
ma an neceflarily exiſtent 
bv n — 22 
any t we know. It, lays he, 
n 125 to this, _ Being whatever 
« Exiſts neceſſaril 2 * ty of 
c« Nature, it m 2 both a 
« and contradictory in Aale (vs below 
et and, p. 74.) independent and AnKeces 
dent to all our ſuppaſitions about it, 
et that that Being. ſhou d not exiſt. 
Whatever number therefore. of neceſ- 
<« ſary, Btings there is, therg is neceſſa- 
«ily ſuch. s number and neither mare 
« qr. leſs is c i e. there 
can: be do more than there really are. 
But how do we know by this what 
number — . or, bc cy Ab- 
{ur 4 priori ppoling more 
— ane ur Your, Argument will 
farve 2s well for twenty: vi. provid- 
ed we allom them all to be in rerum 
mura 08: J. then none of them can 
be ſy ar. 
Id. The ObieRion therefore in its 
« full force cannot be urged any farther 
then this, that a thing may . 
% a ContradiQion, without 1 
« us to ha any Contradiftion at ul 
« rather the quite contrary. In ——. 
to this I muſt 8 to ſay that 
then our Underſſending is uſeleſs; 
«all our Knowledg e and Reaſon, G 


2 


What this, — do wich the for- 


mer Objection, or who is capable of 

making ſuch an one, I leave him to con- 

fer: we ſay there's 00; Contradiction 

oe. our Ideas in ſuppoſing more than 

one independent Being and therefore 
demonſtrate 


the cantey cannor be 


.there | öde, and, anſwering 


— ing one ſide or t 


d. 
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The Anſwerer is here Wrong 
ba os Aero 
in the chad pg, "Ti — 


elde. the, in the | 
Ee 10 10 End G 
— 4 in themyalver, which yet are 
not ſuch, to any Gf pur Idea, and who 
alone — — are chargeahle with the 
| Conſequences he ſets forth below." The 
true and proper Objection to : 
we 


b of the Oniy Is, t 
oed upon in | prove 


have no Data to proc 
other . 
« 75+ Neceſlity of Exiſtence—can 
only be where there is no other Cauſe 
« or Foundation of that Exiſtence”. 


The true meaning of which is, that this 


kind of Neceſſit 


can never come in 
but where a 


on'has nothing elſe ro 


ſay. That Exiſtence which has no prior, 


external Cauſe, is abſolurely uricauy'd. 
I know no n 
7. 79. An Obiector may ay 
« that a Being can exiſt without any 
« Cauſe, any Ground ot Foundation at 
«all. To which I. muſt deſire to an- 
« ſwer that nothing ein be more abſurd 
«and contradictory and that it is—all 
« owing merely to. Prejudice and Par- 
« tialit /; ſince to in things 
te which affect our. ſenſes daily, they 
« will all ow the they no 0 5 
«whyat (t or poſe) is 
« of this tr ah particular 25 it 
« might have been 7 250 _ 22 
« than what it now is 
The two Caſes are ver 
was ſhewn ſufficiently in on 14. g. Ire 
World, which ve ſuppoſe to have had a 
beginning, might for that reaſon. either 
have not ann 
erent 


ſerent Ferent Cape, N From what üs, 
2 bigs was 
y thing ers Park. = 
_ e 11 
ar Here's no effect, 
dung 9 wants” 
no room for any. Cauſe er Ground. 


" 4228 fen 1 S the Rew 

take notice : any thing 

5 i RS ner nl alle 7 1 

« does not depend upon the x of 

1 nc of 1 bur Eat ac e nh 

e Exi ence Ort ng | 

"4 afhrm'q”.., B 2 
ef aber ive a "= muſt 


1 ce tg po Had ve 
1 e 2 
EE th ae . 7 
Wy e miſtake 


53. Wan aon K 10 


{6 eb Thus is abſoturely right, 


right and fit in it elf, . to | 


40 PR. — chat a · Creature ſhouꝭ d 
Lc reverence his Creator: where can 
he any ahſurdity in this Propoſiti- 


«on? Is not the Relation: between 4a 


ce Creature and Reveretrce to his Crea · 
«tor ſuitable to the natures of each of 


«6 them'*? It is ſuitable to the nature of 


the 1 as Rive of its Happineſi; and 
to chat of the'2d as agreeable to his Mill 


his and the like 1 As 
therefore it naturally conduces to this 
8 'tis fit &6c. antecedently to any 
ſitive — about it: But w 
means fir, right, &c. without regard to 
ay End u all This is the abſurdi- 


v0; 
War 


* 4 , Na e 
St 857 Aeg de 

or hv exiſted om a 
neither dots, nor poſſibly cn — 
4 Being; —— exiſting” . This 
Being does not wunt to be lan 55 fr all 
Not having had ning is uo Rea- 
ſon" indeed ie U hy 'A Being ſhou'd 
be neeeſſarily eriſtent, but it 18 a very 

ood one drawn 4 poſteriori, and 

'by geceſſary conſequences whi 

enotigli ſor —2 His inſtance of 8 h. 
lance hanging une ven from all Etemi- 
wou'd: indeed be O 0 the 
Nn Narure; but except 
we predſuppoſe the eftabliſhmetir of ſuch 
Laws (wich I imagine this "Author 
does not believe abſo — neceſſy) 
yas © no reaſon why irffhou'd 
not hang in thin well as other 
poſition,” and it wou N ben 
7 to ſoy id nenn 

7 2 my rhe bi 

« ſuppoſing created Bei 

« iſted ſrom — 


dvided rhe 
e 
Weng. M Due wow 

"Has" been chesdy conſi- 
* SS! TTY 


; « thid; The ward Cauſe ds ebay! thr 
ce eannot- poffibly mean. any but 
% an e Cauſe ; und if 0g la. 
M. r ew ue“. 
* te b hee o- 
— ſort "On will ferve- your" pur- 
poſe, i. e. infer Unity, Immenſty, Od. and 
perform thoſe operations which Dr. Clarke 
ſo frequemly aſcribes to it. * 
” to the 3d and 61h Letters. 
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hid. To fay that becauſe. ſuch a 
« a Being cou'd nor begin to exiſt, he 
& muſt thereſore always have xiſted, 
ce . e. does neceſſarily. exiſt, is as abſurd 
6 a5. one can imagine. Where is the 
connection of the Propoſitions ? No 
more I think than if a perſom ſhou'd tell 
« me that becauſe a Being will certain» 
«ly exiſt from this time to all Eterni- 
«ty, that ſuch a Being is therefore 
« ſe}f-exiſtent®”*.. Foie ergo ee vi + 

If he now. is and cos d i wever begin 
td. be, is there any other poſſible Con- 
ſequence. but that he muſt have ah. 
been ? And is not the contrary e Con- 
tradiction in Terms? Whether a Be- 
ing which depends on the 12 of 
ſome other will certainly exiſt for ever, 
is a very different Queſtion. The Deity 
cou'd never derive. his — from any 
thing, Ergo he muſt be underived, 1e. 
independent, 6. e. ſelf· exiſtent. I add, 
and alſo vaceſſariiy - exiſlent, but of this 
below. 1 153 2 . f 
b. $7. If there never had been any 
Cauſe, Reaſan or Foundation why the 
« thing was What it was, I ſhou' d be 


cc glad to know how. it came to be 


& What it was, and why uit was not 
« ſomething elſe? n Hoi 
It never came to be: there never was 
any room for a Cauſe & c. It was not 
ſomething elſe hecauſe it always actu- 
ally was what it is, and never under 
4 poſſibility of being otherwise. . 
„ p. 88. To affirm that the ſupreme 
Being has no Ground or Foundation 


(or his Exiſtence is the moſt abſurd 
ge thing in the World; for if he has 


Ana reaſon ſor his Exiſtence really in 
« Nature, it is impoſſible that it ſhou'd 


n. 


imply any Contradiction not ta ſup- 
by poſe him * ert hots. exiſted 5 
1 ply. a Contradiction not to 
« ſuppoſe tome one neceſſary felf-exiſts. 
|< ent Being, then is. the Ate or. 
Cauſe of its being a Contradiction not 
« to ſuppoſe ſuch a one the reaſon. why- 
«.he does exiſt rather than not exiſt”, 
It implies no Contradiction l 
was ſhewn before) to ſuppoſe the Deity 
not to have exiſted always: How the 
abſurdity 4 poſterterß (Or "the ground of 
its being an abſurdity, if it has any ſuc 
gy ). viz. that there never cov 
ave been any thing, or that che ni- 
verſe muſt have aroſe from nothing; 
how this, I ſay, can be the reaſon %%, 
or by. which God exiſts, I leave to 
this Gentleman to explain. TO“ in 
truth he does not ſeem to have bbce 
conſiderd the two different kiiids of 
"Reaſons or of Contradittiom, touch'd on. 
adove. ase de hq 
& [bid. & 89. To ſay that he neceſſa- 
s rih. exiſts becauſe —— did exiſt, 
« js the fame as to ſay that he "neceſſa- 
s rily exiſts becauſe he ves . We 
don't pretend to aſſign à Cauſe; or 
(vhich muſt always mean the ſame; if 
it aaſwer any purpoſe in the preſent 
Queſtion) Reaſon of his Exiſtence; but 


only the Cauſe or Reaſon Why we be- 


lieve, or by which we know, that he 
muſt noceſſarily exiſt: and if he be the 


I firſt of all Cauſes, underived from, and 


independent of any, i. er (in our ſenſe 
of the word) ſelf-exiſtent, all which are 
conſequences of his Ererwity, to ſuppole 
his Being at any time alter'd or de- 
ſtroy d either by, or without a Cauſe, is 


an abſurdity, and by conſequence'affords 
ſufficient 


POSTSCRKEPT. Op 
for the codtraty' p- e e is 27 lain Contradi- 


Het 4 04 {1 Fo 38 8 

ahi you argument "you 15 as Well oe "ha it is a 
tare ba pleas d to r us. you Cohitradiftlon' to ſuppoſe any ching a- 
KL 7.89. Never having begun. to ex- 


way if we leave nothing in the room 
4 &iſt cannot 2 a Being incapable of | Of it. lane has no more to do with 
We aſing to exiſt” e 


this ſame Nothing, than finite, penetrable 
t 1 as we ſaid before, 


ake Ce. have But we have had chis ar- 

jency, of ih an) once before 17 mot Hz 1 

215 uy 85 1 Som,” juſt u. . 54 Tf ies Contradiction not to 

9 and implication „ Or 4 poſteriori, oh ſuppoſe ſome one Being to exiſt;' that 
or at * makes the thing appear ſo 


Being exiſts by ſome neceſſity in its 
to us in Every caſe, which is 25 far a as « own- Nature, which neceſſity havi 
we Yd, 80. » net 


no reſpect or relation to a 
. 90. Tho it. is tus that; it ic 


«external; muſt be 2"Neeellivy: — — 
e 50 fte Cane, to keep ag + Wir 1 that is 2 Neteſſity which has 
Ace ſtate it is, — % hers jþ, 99 


ndence' u thing what- 
but is in [ef Welte that 

« ground 7 7 s Erb 

« o to exit ü f elf aw. 4 

« it may te exif” 5. 3017 Lb *2bitce 


18 ie Beo 10 O ani YT &£ 2 
Tube difference lieherez one of them is 


If it be a Contradiction to ſu uppoſe 

[be Stand of Hel ve Ding" av 
ive he reaſon 5 - 

properly an Efelt or Change which as dach, ref. oy Which a meidet 

and as ſuch ach, requires a Reaſan, the o: Nay if in the preſent Caſe his Wan 

| Ther not. There can be no kind of an- ence be founded ds 


- recedent Reaſon why, an independent Be- ceſſity 'which has no d — * 
ing continues in the ſame ſtate in which my thing whatever, I Mou'd be 


it always was, ot as this Author phra- 
ſes ite ge an to exiſt, any more than 
why: he is independent, or whatibe i, find it out. In truth xhe belt account 
and to want an antecedent Reaſon where of it will be to fay”" eis ſometkling ſas 


2 — to be caus d, is I, think, geeru, or ab/Slurely hut which ir is, and 
there T'n#willing'-40-leave-irg' 1-110! 


| gener 
5 one Where i it 
dare to do: ers — 96. That this und of Exiſtence 


5 oc t. nn e 166 3! ce ſhou'd: be be Sue ct iel no b. 

5. 92 06 Shomd we —— es ever wei" usr to ſmagine : but 
< Yemgs out of the Univerſe 'of «ths therefore the Exlſtefce of the 
« exiſting; * one; to foppoſe thi « Beinp"ttuſt"be' precſtipp6ſed to the 
Lohe Being away implies a Contradi] ee Exiſfence of the Arrviburr; and that 
ion; but why? Becauſe to ſuppoſe |'« therefore it cannot be precſuppoſed 
Achat one away is to ſuppoſe an infinite tob the Exiſtente of the” Vehlane, is 


Junge 3 & one 


to ſee how any thin 0 Ar 
this foundatio h or how we can ever 


+ 


code: of the greateſt, diſſiculties ur 
<« ꝑteſent Queſtion Jabours under . 
- 1p:\ 9755 When therefore d Supftande is 
pre · ſuppoſed to the Exiſtence oi, the 
« Efſential Attribute, or when one of the 
Eſſential Attributes is pre ſuppoſed to 
4 the Exiſtence of the Subſtance, the 
, word heſare is only meant in the or- 
de der of our Ideat, and not in the or- 
c der of the things themſelves. But 
except you ſuppoſe it previous in the 
order of Nature too (which is indeed 
included in the former ſuppoſition) it 
cannot ſerve your purpoſe, i. be with 
any tolerable propriet the real foun- 
dation, and 4:priori infer the Exiſtence 
of the Subſtance. and all its other At- 
tributes : Which ſuppoſition you are 
indeed forced to make in the next ſen» 


tence. e UAV! 1. 52. £ 
uppoſe this 


hid. So that when we ſy 
Neceſſity to be the ground or foun- 
« dation of the Exiſtence of the felf- 
<< exiſtent. Being, we do indeed — 
it poſe it (i. e. ſuppoſe: it to be really 
and in orden of nature previous, or 
this is not ſenſe q to that Exiſtence; 
chen in reality it is coe val. What 
other Conſequence can be drawn; from 
this, but that the Suppoſitien is a falſe 
aud groundleſs one, and all the Argu- 
ments founded thereon, fallacious? The 
foregoing Paſſages 1 think. explain 
themſel ves, tte ee eee 

350 p. 2 Fo —_ thin 

& nu bs 0) of. ty er umu˙ an 
cg — 2 — —— is 
« mere trifling, as if there oo d be no 
« Ground or Reaſon of Exiſtence in any 
<« Being unleſs that Ground or Rea- 


« ſon were; the actual producers of the 


501i 
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Being / which, is t abſurd as, is,poſ= + 
E ble”: „ Therg can be u ki dlof 


recegent Reaſon for an, Exiſtence. when 
there is nothing that can actually cauſe, 
produce or at all- affect that Exiſtence, 
(as in the preſent. Caſe:) except you'll 
have wo —— why it is un- 
caus d, or Why it needs no producer. 
which, wou'd be triſſin ae. 10 
„ id. & 102. I «wh | e.cou'd 
not but always have Erilled 2 The 
Anſwer ſhou'd be, that tit is and al- 
ways was a Contradiction. Lask there» 
«« fore once more, why it is a Connra- 
* dition to n not to Exiſtꝰ d 
The proper Queſtion, I think, here wou'd 
be, What'is that Contradiction ? (which 
has been oftetr anſwer'd') not why. it is 
one? However he goes on to prove 
that there muſt be 2 reaſon or ground 
for every Contradiction. A Cauſe why 
dhe fame. ching cannot be and not be 
at) the ſume time (p. 100, 10r, ) why 
2 and 2 do. not make 5. i. 6. You 
muſt have à reaſon for the 2 firſt 
principles of all reaſon, or a Cauſe, why. 
ſome of _—_— — others 
agree, or will tell you hg s 
9 — go + 2 / «> 4 
neceut r this, May 1. e appre- 
bend che neceſſity for a Cauſe or Ground 
of all Cauſes or Grounds Whatſoever, 
and another again for — will ſee 


God. is 


6 {wer can they 1 thats II 
« are conſiſtent with themſeſves, they 
« muſt ſay, that he is the greateſt Be- 


ing beccauſe he Exiſted from all, R- 


« ternity, 
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<'ternity. But then ain,” why did 
ade Tait from —— wick 1 
might un well ask why 'this/ Neceſſtey 
ef yours is that moſt wonderful thin 
which you ſuppoſe it to be, or why! 
it is antecedent te the firſt Being. We 
know him to be the greareſt from his 
Eternity, why he is eternal we know 
not, (a prior) but this we know that 
if there were any ground really and tru- 
ly antecedent'to his Exiſtence, he cou'd 
not be eternal; which is enough to 
overturn your Foundation. 
What this Author adds in pages 106, 
10% bout the Cauſes of the determi- 
m on of the Divine Nil has been con- 
fider'd in the latter part of Note 53. 


TheTranſlator's Demonſtratiem Examin d. 
(M Ne A .NOITLIDETINGEJ} 6 10 
To cenſider minutely what he has 
advanced on this Head wou'd be to 
repeat every thing which went before 
concerning an Infinite Series , Eternity 
ef tbe World, Cauſe and Effect coeval, 

Abſolute Infinity without any End, &c. 
He that has once thoro'ly reflected on 
ſuch Principles will not require a ſeeond 
Confutation' of the. 

p. 110, 111. He labours to maintain 
the poſſibility of an infinite. Series of 
ſucceſſive Beings againſt all thoſe Ar- 
guments which ſhew that either ſome 
due pare of it was not ſucceſſive to o- 
thers, or that every part of it was, both 
which deſtroy the —— and 
« therefore, ſays he, they; are nothing 
«to the purpoſe. For in a Series of 
« Beings that Exiſted from Eternity 
«down to this preſent Time, there 


cou d abe. firſt, nor could there: be 
© 2 timeb when none of them did Ex- 
« iſde ſor æhen they wou'd not have 
E xiſted ſrum Eternity . But there 
is 0 one of them which was not once 
future, Ergo there muſt have been a 


a there was a firſt, and conſequently: 
— ſuppoſition contradict, icſelf. . 
He goes on Let us then ſuppoſe 
«a; Series of Beings to begin to Exiſt 
* now, and that they will exiſt on to- 
all Eternity, any Petſon be- 
c ſo abſurd as to ſupppſe that there muſt⸗: 
*be-ſotne one not previbas to un \o4 
* ther, (Iiſuppoſe he meatis fh 
to all others,) that is, that there muſt 


— a taſi'? We may add: and wou'd 


any perſon be ſo abſurd 8 to call ſuclv 
a perperually growing Series, 

or aH infinite 1 ori conceiue it as 
any hele. or) expire thing really exiſting f 


'Tis an iidefedice: flux or ag 0 
parts, which are ——— 


. 


never male up any thing: at all, which 


low he attempts to bring this: Series. off 
by aſſerting that at is infinite: one dun 
1 
e ſame 2s: ing it to pi 7 
infinite and partly finite: hut we ens: 
min'd this beſorgm ? 
p. 118, 11. That other | Beings, be- 
ing | 
ore 


ce ſides the ſelf - exiſtent Be 

have been Eternal bas been 
proved, tho they wou'd-\not be in 
te the ſame manner as: He, becauſe they 
ec wou'd — be dependent as if they 


<« had not exiſted from Eternity“. 5; 8c. 


they wou d depend on the ſelſ- exiſtene 
Being for their original, or derive their 
| ' Beings 


time when none of | them did exiſt 


is abſurd. See Nur 10 2 Bd. Be- 


—— — — 
- — 
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140 
Beings from ſomething pre- exiſtent, and 
yet be ell eternal, which apperrs to me 
ſomething like a Contradiction 


Here the Defender of Dr. Carb ſeems to 


be in ſome confuſion. He begins, © there's 
©no impoſſibility in an endleſs Series of 
© dependent Beings exiſting from Eternity. 
For, as Dr. Clarke fays, „If we conſi- 
« der ſuch an infinite Progreſſion as one 
« entire endleſs Series of dependent Beings 
« jt is plain this whole Series can have 
te no Cauſe from without, or from with- 


4 in c. and fo produces the Doctor's | 1 


Demonſtration directly againſt himſelf, 
and when he has done, ſays © this is 
a true if not the only reaſon — wh 
< jt is impoſſible that there ſhou'd have 
© exiſted from Eternity ſuch an infinite 
0 1 Series —tho' how he comes 
to allow this ſame Series, whether it be 
or independent, to be conſider'd 
here by the Dr. as one entire thing or 
whole, which he had ſo frequently com- 


plain'd of in others, or why this does 


not deſtroy the ſuppoſition as much as 
a firſt and laft, I cannot apprehend. 

. 120, He endeavours to invalidate 
the old Maxim, that a Cauſe is prior to 
its Effect, by a diſtinction between pri- 
ority in the order of our Ideas and pri- 
ority in nature For as Dr. Clarke ſays, 
« Light wou'd eternally proceed from 
< the Sun, or an impreſſion from an 
« impoſed Seal, were there Cauſes eter- 
cc nal. In the ſame manner created Be- 
46 ings might eternally ſpring from the 
« workmanſhip of the Almighty , as 
Light from the Sun. Auſ. What- 
ever is neceſſarily prior in the order of 
our Ideas, is for that reaſon prior alſo 


in the order of Nature, if we have 


it or a reaſon w 


POSTSCRIPT. 


prove any thing ſrom : our It % | r x 
cerning it. i ns. 15 , 7% Wl 
Every mover muſt be tour to 


the moved as well in Nature as in Idea, 


tho* it cou'd not be properly a Mov- 


er till it produced ſome motion. In 
like manner the Sun cou'd not be what 
we now ſtile Sus till it emitted Light, 
bur yet the matter of it as well as 
the motion excited in its parts muſt 
be 2 (except you will ſuppoſe 
it ſelf motive) both in Nature and 
Time to the actual Emiſſion of theſe 
parts which cauſe the Idea of Light, 
and which require ſome time for every 
Motion: 5. e. their Motion is not in- 
ſtantaneous, and conſequently - Light, 
which is the effect thereof, cannot be 
ſtrictly coetaneous with the Sun. Vour 
Father was no Father indeed tell he had 
a Son, but will you ſay that his Son 
and he might poſſibly have been coe- 
val? The contrary is intuitively cer- 
tain, and he that will demand a proof of 
hy it is ſo, does not know 
when he ought to be convinc'd. 

What he brings in the following 
pages concerning Omnipotence and the 
Unity, has been conſi d in R. 8 · 
2d, Edit. 

4 124. He concludes . what the 
<« Tranſlator ſays about Neo Ex- 
er iſtence, is mere trifling and ought not 
<« to be conſider d at i As if Uni- 
« formity excluded Attributes of dif- 
« ferent kinds. * 

Abſolute Nec 


in the ſenſe it is 


ſometimes uſed wou d deſtroy all varie- 


ty or diverſity of every kind, as Dr. 
Clarke endeavours to prove in the 6th. 
Prop 


* 


ad. Edu. And it may 


p. 72. ; AN 
2 kh diverſity, of Perſections in 


the Divine Nature for the very fame 
reaſon. that it does exclude a difference 
of Perſons, which was the reaſon of its 
being firſt introduced. Tho? in truth 
tis ſuch a vague. equivocal Principle 
that it will be hard to affirm poſitive» 
ly what it may or may not do. 


Theſe few curſory remarks may ſuf- 


Ly I 


cluſivenels .'of this Gentleman's chief 
Arguments, ſo far as they concern the 
Notes on ABp. King. of; re 
If any thing material have been o- 
14. will be 7 in 2 
Controverſy which is y expected 
on the ſame Subjects with a certain ce» 
lebrated Writer, who has promis'd to 
conſider them: and who, tis hoped, 


will not think himſelf anticipated by. 


fice at preſent to point out the incon- this Gentleman's performance. 


© Colunny no Convidtjon, &c.. p. the laſt. 
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S ER MON 
On the Fall of Man. 


Gen. 2. Ver. 16, 17. 


And the Lord God commanded the Men, ſaying , of every Tree of the 


Garden thou mayſt freeh eat : 
But of the Tree of the 2 Good and Evil thou ſhalt not eat 
4 


of it : For in the Day that eateſt thereof, thou ſbalt ſurely die. 
D I L Y Experience ſhews us that there is much Ignorance, Folly and 


. we begin to think; and that nothing more imbitters Life than that 
View. The Beaſts are ſick, and want and die, as well as Men; but 
yet are not ſo miſerable, becauſe they ſee no farther than the preſent, and there- 
fore are not tormented with the remembrance of What is = or the fear of 
what is to come. Whereas Men are apprized that Pains and Diſeaſes, Diſap- 
intments and Death are before them, and have not the like certainty of one 
ſingle Act of Pleaſure to ballance the diſmal Conſideration. This ſhould make 
us ſenſible that we are not in the State in which Nature placed us, face a 
Good God can hardly be ſuppoſed to have made a Creature with leſs Views 
of Happineſs than of Miſery. From whence we may conclude that our pre- 
| ſent Eſtate is not that wherein God created us, but that we are ſome way or 
other fallen from it. The Text gives us the occaſion of that Fall, and there 
is no other Account to be given of our preſent Condition, but what we re- 
ceive here from the Holy Scriptures: for altho' all conſidering Men have ſeen 
and bemoan'd our Miſery, yet none could ever diſcover any other rational 
ground for it, or give any tolerable Reaſon how it came to be ſo. 

Tis ſurely of great moment to us to be acquainted with it, becauſe it is one 
Step to the Cure to diſcover the Diſeaſe. *Tis a Subject not commonly hand- 
Jed and requires Attention in You, as well as Diligence and Care in Me, to 
inform you in the following Particulars. 

| | 5 


Miſery amongſt Men; that we have a proſpect of theſe as ſoon as 


iſt, 


„ A 8 ER MON 
rſt, Of the State and Circumſtances of Man, when this Command ia the 


Text was given. E MINN sn . 20 1841 St0ggHt z i eg 10 210. 
zdly, The Command itſelf forbidding Adam to eat of the Tree of the 


Knowledge of Good and Evil. Dek 7: 
zdly, How Man was ſeduced to break this Command. 
Atlily, The Conſequences of this Diſobedience. | 


As to the State and Circumſtances of Man when this Command was given. 
Iſt, It is manifeſt, that he was then immediately created, and being juſt 
come out of the hands of God, he was in a ſtate proper to his Nature, pure 
and innocent, without any ſtain or Corruption. He had no Law but that of 
his Mind, or what he received by immediate Revelation from God; nor an 
deſect, but that which is unavoidahly incident to every thing created, which | 
may be perſect in its kind, but cannot be abſolutely fo ; that being praper 
to God. For to ſay a thing was created is to confeſs that it depends on the 
Will and Power of him that made it; and therefore it cannot be ſelf-ſuffici- 
ent but needs the continual ſupport of its Creator, and the aſſiſtancè of ſuch of 
its fellow- Creatures as God has been pleas d to appoint as neceſſary helpers for 
its ſubſiſtence. All the Perfections therefore to which Oreatures can 1 
is to anſwer the deſign for which they were created. This is that -Goodnefs 
God aw in chem. This undoubredly Man had, and in this ſenſe. he was wry 
uu therefore God did not deſigu that Man ſhould be ſelf· fufficient, bur 
have 2 Communion, with the bodies that - gre about him, and as a porri 
the Univerſe depend on their Aſhſtance and Influence as to his Material part; 
it will be no Imperfection in him that he owes his Food to the Earth, his 
Warmth to the Sun, and his Breath to the Air. For ſmee God has made all 
theſe neceſſary to his Subliſtance, he anſwers the defign of Providence, whilſt 
he uſes them to the purpoſes, to which God has appointed them. | 
ꝛdly, We muſt remember that if Man's underſtanding at firſt was never ſo 
clear, and his ſenſes and faculties never ſo ſtrong, yet having made no Obſerva- 
tions, and being abſolutely without Experience, he could know no more of any 
thing, than what was revealed by. God to him. And there was no neceſſity 
that God ſhould reveal more Knowledge to him than was at preſent to be uſed 
by him. Yow-way-obſerve in the 19th Verſe of this Chapter, that ont of rhe 
and brought them to Adam, to fee: what he would call them, and whatſoever Adam 
called every living creature, that was the name thereof. This was the way by 
. which God taught him La . and you ſee it went no farther than the 
Names of the Beaſts of the Earth, and Fowls of the Air amongſt whom he 
lived, and over whom he was to exerciſe Dominion. | = 
8. | | or 
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y ImperfeRion” in the firſt Man, that die us igriorant of the 
nature of —. if we ſuppoſe that he had a certain way to came 10 hat 
Knowledge, When he had 'occafion ſor it. , For che :defigno of Knowledge is 
not to amuſe us or fill our heads with Notions, but to ſerve and direct us in 
the Affairs of Life. Th only this ſort of Knowledge chat is truly valuable: 
And he that has moſt of i and beſt applies it, is to be accounted moſt wiſe. 
If therefore Adam had a certain way of knowing the nature of every Thing, 
When he was to employ that Knowledge; tho he was actually without it, 
vet he was in a better State than any of his Poſterity, Who have made many 
Obſervations and are furniſh'd with many 'aQuizt Notious, but have no certain 
way of coming to ſuch enn as' upon ü Occaſion is ge for 
their Directions. 

zdty, Therefore we muſt conceive chat «Adam was * the imngedae com 
aud and dire@tion of — and was not to judge for Himſelf, but ws 
1% leave himſelf enti Pas Be end directed by his Mikert Von 
ſee he Was not leſt to himſelf What he ſübuld est: But God 
dy Revelation aſſigti d him bis his Food and provided it for him. 80 Ch. I. v. 
29. * God Behold I have givey you-vvery herb bearing fred which is 

| Earth. A every Tree is whith it ths fra of @ Tie g 
Pull 20 Meat. And in the Fext, of every Tres its the Ga- 

| This ſeortts added; beesuſe theſe Frees of Patadife 
ted — God: made the Revchtien ef, abe. rt Chepter, And 
— ie might be doubted wherher they were irſtended for the Food: of 
er! or given him by the ſorter” Revelations if God rr de- 
clared it: 
Now if Man was not to feed himſaF before he bad God's Direion:for/ir, 
wich faved him che trouble and hazard of finding out by Trials what was fir 
for him; it is reaſonable to believe that in every, affair: of Lie he mas to 
depend on the ſame: Direction; that he was not to aſſume to himſelf that 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, that is, of what was profitable or hurtful to 
diem, but entirely to depend on God for the Determimatiom thereof, and whilſt 
he did fo, he could never know Evil, beeauſe God would always direct him 
to what was good, and to that on). 

Tis to be conſider d that Man by his Coaſtlruriom vn mor and ſubject 
eo the Impreſfions of the Bodies that ſurrounded him; for being compoſed: of 
the Elements as to his material Part, in which he refettible@ orher living. Cres 
gures, thoſe mighe be ſeparated” and difſolv'd; and the Separation: of the Parts of 
gur Body infers Death. And therefore Man it his natural Compoſition was 
ſubjeck te ir; but yet was capable of Immortality to which he could not be 
menl's bor from à ſupernatural Principle, and the peculive Care of God, For 
ir v injpelible chat & Man's — how grert ſoever 1 — 
per 


Ner wis it amy 
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as to enable him of himſelf to know and avoid all thoſe things. that might oc- 
caſion a Decay and Diſſolution of his Body. Only God's Knowledge could 
reach this; and therefore it is manifeſt he muſt depend on thatz and on all 
occaſions have recourſe to it, if he expected to continue Immortal. 1 
Nor Athly, Was his being oblig'd to ſuch dependance to be look d on as a 
Defect but rather a moſt ſignal Favour. I obſerv'd before, that he depended 
on the Air for Breath, on -the Sun for Warmth, and on the Earth for Food; 
And yet none of theſe could be reckon'd an Imper fection; How much lefs 
could his Dependence on his Creator for the inlightning and informing his 
Underſtanding for the Diſcovery of what was Good and Evil, either in his 
Moral or Natural Actions, be look'd on as derogatory to his Nature. On the 
contrary nothing could be a greater Honour to him, than that God ſhould: 
vouchfafe to become his Guide; nothing could be a greater Security or Ad- 
vantage. This muſt and only could take away all Doubt and Solicitouſneſs 
out of his Mind and render him perfectly eaſy and ſecure. By this he had 
the Benefit of all Knowledge, and was freed from the trouble of acquiring it. 
Tis true that we now have an unreaſonable Thirſt of improving our Un- 
derſtanding and penetrating into the Nature of Things, we reckon a great part 
of our Happineſs to conſiſt in it and value our ſelves on it; but we are not 
to imagine that it was fo from the beginning. The reafon of our Eagerneſs 
for Knowledge now ariſes from our depending on our own Conduct. Hence 
on all occaſions we find great Ule for it and having nothing elſe to truſt to, 
that can lead us thro the Difficulties of Life, we endeavour to know as much 
as we can, and are glad when we can attain to any new Notion; becauſe we 
find our ſelves often at a loſs and can't tell how ſoon it may be uſeſul to us. 
But whilſt Man was not to judge for himſelf, whilſt he depended on the Om- 
niſciency of God to direct him, he had no ſuch occaſion for knowing the 
Nature of Things, nor need be much concern'd about them. For to what 
purpoſe ſhould. Adam have deſired to acquire Knowledge, when he could have 
recourſe to the infinite Wiſdom of God on all occaſions to inform and guide 
him? Whilſt. Childrem are ſupply'd by their Parents, can call for any. thi 
they want, they are little covetous of Money, and can hardly be prevail'd wh 
to apply their Heads to the Methods of acquiring it ; nor are they fond of 
it when they have it: But a Stock being once put into their Hands, and they 
finding that they muſt want, if they do not provide and manage induſtriouſſy, 
they do by degrees grow thirſty of Gain and parſimonious ; lay proj 
and eagerly ue the means of enriching themſelves. We may conceive it 
was thus with Man in his Innocency; And that he was little ſolicitous about 
acquiring Knowledge, whilſt he could recur to the inexhauſtible Stock of God 
his Parent, and be ſupply'd by a free Communication from thence on all Oc- 
cafions. But when by Sin he cut himſelf off from that, and became 2 
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Maſter to. judge what def good and evil for himſdl, he then found himſes 


under continual doubts and difficulties; he is become-ſcnſible-of his Ignorance 
and Difability how'to determine in the Affairs of Life, and has no other Aſ- 
ſiſtance than his own Underſtanding : This makes him diligent to improve it, 
and as covetous of Knowledge as of Money; and ſo ſearches for the treaſure of 
the one with 2s much Induſtry and Pains as of the other. Whereas whilſt he 
depended on God only for his Direction, he was freed from all that Labour, 
Thirſt and Anxiety wherewith he now proſecutes Knowledge, and was con- 
tent with the inexhauſtible Treaſure of Divine Wiſdom to which he had an 
eaſy aud ready Acceſs on all Occaſions: and till we have the like again we 
can never be happy or ſecure. God is the Father of Spirits, and as a Father 
he is ready to make Proviſion for them, if they will have recourſe to him and: 
depend on him. He is the Light of Souls, and has the ſame proportion to 
them, that the Sun and his Beams have to the Eye. Whilſt we have the uſe 
of theſe, we know our way and can ſee about us; But when theſe are ab. 
ſent, we are forc'd to uſe artificial Lights that can never perfectly ſupply the 
want of them. All our acquir'd Knowledge is bur like theſe artificial Lights 
that can never ſupply the Communication of Wiſdom, which'God was pleas'd 
to impart to our firſt Parents in that State of Innocency, and of which he 
depriv'd them for their Sin. This I ſuppoſe may be ſufficient to teach us 
the Condition and Circumſtances of Man when that Command inthe Text 
was given him. | N r ed e 
As to the Command it ſelf, which was the 2d Head of my Diſcourſe, Bur 
of the Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil, thou ſhalt not eat' of it, for in the 
Day that thow eateſt thereof thow ſhalt ſurely die; We are to conſider, 1ſt, the 
Tree here mention'd, 2dly, the Congruity of God's applying »it' to the pre- 
ſent uſe, and 3dly, rhe reaſonableneſs of God's making it an. Inſtance of our 
Obedience. a WO, a 
Concerning the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil here mention d, Let 
us obſerve firſt, that it was a true literal Tree, and that we are not to be put off 
with a mere Figure. For it is ſaid, v. 9. of the Chapter. Aud out of the Ground. 
made the Lord God to grow every Tree that is pleaſant to the Sight, and grod for Food, the 
Tree of Life alſo in the miaſt of the Garden, and the Tree 9 Good and Evil. 
If the Trees for ſight and food were true literal Trees, then ſo likewiſe were the 
Trees of Life — Knowledge, for both are equally ſaid to grow out of the 
Ground. And when God in the Text allows Man to eat of other Trees, 
he forbids him on pain of Death to eat of the Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil. Now to underſtand eating and Trees literally in one part of 
the Text, and figuratively in the other, when there is no intimation or ground: 
for a different Senſe, is incongruous to reaſon. No! It will be plain to any 
one that conſiders the deſign of Maſen, that he is giving us here the literal Hiſtory 
. » of 
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of the Crestios of the Wörle, of the Making and Fall of Man, and not an 
Alltgory. But becauſe this does not ſuit with the N of ſome * to 
whom the Scripture in the literal Senfe ſcems not ſufficiently ſpiritual, chere- 
fore they endeavour to allegorize the Hiſtory of Man's Fall, but might with 
equal reaſon turn his Creation and that of the World into a Figure, And tis 
obſervable that che ſame Perſons that pur a figurative Senſe on the Tree of 
Knowledge of good and evil, and on the manner of Man's becoming liable to 
Death, as the Scriptures deliver it; do rhe. fame with the Merhods God ha 
appointed for dur Recovery, and deny not only the literal Sacraments, but 
likewife rhe Reſurreftion of the fame Body, the power of the literaDeath of 
Chriſt and the Satisſaction purchas'd by it. But we muſt nat ſeperate the li- 
teral from the myſtical Senſe; as we muſt nor wy, the Baptiſm of Warer, 
becauſe we acknowledge that of the Spirit, nor the Refurrection of our Bodies 
kecauſe we own another of our Souls; fo: neither muſt we deny a literal Tree 


of re becauſe it had à myſtical Senſe, and Importance. 
And this b 


Yings me to the ſecond thing concerning this Tree, the eongruity 
of God's applying it to the uſe mention d in the Text: For the Undetiand, 
ing of which we muſt remember that God in all his Intercourfes with Men 
bas conſtantly made uſe of ſome viſible or outward Means; and that it is res- 
fonable it ſhould! be ſo. For fince Man has a Body as well as a Soul; Senſes 
as well as Underſtanding : And that the Soul does make nſe of the Organs 5 

the Body and of the Senſes ſor its Information; and that this is the natur 
courſe of our equiring Knowledge; it were 4 violenee to the Nature of 
Man to invert this Method or ſeparate the one from the orher, And cherefore 
God in his Communications with us feems induftrioufly to hive avoided ir; 
eſpecially where the joyning them together may contribute to the certainty 
and eſfectualneſ of the Revelation, and to ſecure us from being impoſed on by 
pretenders. Whenever therefore God has ſhew'd any Miracle, he has made ute 
.of ſome ourward Action to prepare the Minds of Men for it, and afcertain 
chem of his preſence. Thus ſes did all his Miracles with by Rod. Thus 
| order d Nam ro waſh ſever times in the river Forden to cure his 
Keprefis. And altho' God induſtriouſly avoided aſſuming any ſhape, when he 

the Ew; yet he aſfured the People of Iſu that he was prefent b 

SP hunder, Smoke and Fire at Mount Sinai, and by à burning Buff at his fir 
appearance: to hen. Nor did our Saviour go about the publick execution of 
his Office, *tilF anointed by the Spirje and viſibly commiſſion' d ro it by the 


* 
. 
- 

- 


Flu: Gbof# deſcending on him in # bodily ſhape: And thus be fill commu» 

cute to us the — of our new Birth by Water, and his Body and 

Hood by Bread and Wine. Now this being the manner of God's entertain 

ing an Imercourſe with Man thro” the whole Scripture, it is very evidem that 

the wwe remarkable Trees of Paradiſe, that of Life, and this of t 3 
| | 2 
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Good and were def 8d for x the my ſticzl purpoſes, and intend | 
gp $4 viſe nes 0 a Man' d 30 10 uence and TY 
in thoſe ers in which Bing eb want th x 

For xff, Mun might be at 4 oſs how 8 ph eee ſtorm Decays, ito 
which (as was vbſerv'd before) it was naturally ſubject. And 2dly, how to 
direct his Actions. For the 1ſt of theſe God boite the Tree of Life, 4 
that ed Tree by any natural Virtue could preſerve us Immortal: Bur 

Gal evommnde! man To eat bk, A often as he 17 5 to d Ann bis 

Body, e furtly was e to conye is ſupernatu iſtance to 
him 77 ir, and er Mort to the” 090 for which it was appointed. 
Man's'eatitig therefore of it with Faith and Obedience to God, wa the Sig- 
un upon_which the Divine Power was pleas'd to exert it If for th  Reſtay- 
ration' of bim te his pritnitive Vigour. And there is no more difficulty to 
conteive how this ſhould be done, than how the Ifaelitt in the Wilderneſs. 
| ſhould be cured 4 the Bitings of the pee Creatures by looking on the 
brazen Serpent. faithful Chriſtian: ex od ſhould 15 B y - 
ers, * and grant him ome things which he wit not have without 1 5 
and if God exert his Power on our ſpeakin __ word or offering 2 deſire, Which 
have no Natural Virtue to procure the E he may do the Tame upon our 


giving a Signal by ſome Action appointed by him {4 th purpoſe. . . Fr 


ives his to them that ask it according to hi 6, wh 
5 2 in Obedience to bis Se are CIS: 3 a N 


And if he give Life and Immortality now te thoſs that belere 5 * port 
tiſed, why might he not give and preſerve Life 97 97 s.of that Th tee, to thi 
uſe of which he had promis d it, when they in Faith ſhould car of it? Now 
- that Life was ar d to the uſe of that Tree is plain from Chap, z. ver. 22. 
A now Af be put forth bis hand, and take alſo of the Tree of Life, and 

live for ever; Lene the Lord God eve bi f from þ araen 0, 
This ſhews that the reſtoring of Strength and mien Lik 5 Was annex d 
to that Tree by an irrevocable Decree: for the Wark 
that okay after his fall, could have continued the uſe of ic, be had * 
Immo 

And as God provided for the preſervation of his Body by the Tree of L 
ſo he likewiſe provided for his Soul, and ag phe him how to govern, it. 
the tree of the knowledge of Good and Evil; of this he was not to cat "nor to. 
touch it. By which was ſignified' unto him that be was to Acne to knd 
or any way to judge what was Good or Evil for him: all wg 
to have recourſe to God, and entirely to reſign and truſt” & bin F to the 
vine Conduct. That as it was by the Declaration of God certain Death, 45 
eat of this Tree on account of its Leng a Symbol of his ma ogg 


on his Maker, for the diſtinguiſhing of what was good or Evil ff for 4 5 
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he was not to truſt to his own underſtanding for the determining af theſey 
to have recourſe to God without 4 — IN | — 
And this ſufficiently ſhews how congruous it was. for, God to make.uſtigh. 
this Tree for this purpoſe, and is a Step to diſcover to us the reaſonablegefs 
of God's making Man's abſtinence from it an Inſtance of Obedience; which 
was the 3d thing to be ſhew'd concerning it. 3 
For the underſtanding of which, you muſt obſerve, 1ſt, That the whole Duty 
of Man lay in obedience to this Command, as the whole means of Imm ale BY 
in eating of the Tree of Life. Whilſt Man refrain'd from eating of t is Tree... þ 
could have no other Temptation, he could neither feel nor koow hay BAL. } 
was under the immediate care and protection of God; and thoſe were ſuffi- 
cient to preſerve him from all huit or miſchief; which his own Unde 
could never do. Man's whole Duty therefore and Safety were comprehende 
in this one Command: and as the uſe of the Tree of Life was an infallible 
and the only means of preſerving his Body, ſo the eating of thig,. and thereby 
violating the Divine Command, was the only way to hurt his Soul. This was 
the only Door by which Evil could come in upon him, and if he had kept 
that ſhur, it could never have enter'dt | * 


Adly, We muſt conſider that Man was fallible in his Underſtand ing pecc- 


able in his Will, and mortal in his Body; and thereſore the preſerving. him 
from Deceit, Sin and Death muſt be due to ſome ſupernatural Grace of 
God; and that in order to confer that Grace there ought to bè ſome obvi 
ous means, eaſy to be known and ready to be uſed. And perh ps ir Win be 
hard to think of any other way fo ſuitable as this which Ged choſe. For if 
jome out ward means ought to be uſed, this reſtraining him from the iſe of 
one of the Trees ſeems the moſt proper: ſome ſuch Symbol ſeeins not only 
reaſonable but neceſſary; and foad being the only thing he needed, and that 
provided for him out of the fruits of h Earth, the Inſtance could not be ſo 
proper in any other matter. gs 11555 . | 
3dly, We muſt remember that Man was created a free Agent, and it is the 
Natwe of ſuch to be pleas'd with nothing that is not agreeable to their choice. 
The belt and moſt pleaſing thing in the World if it be forced on us againſt 
our choice, is uneaſy to us. There muſt be ſomething of choice in what 
makes us happy; and could there be a more eaſy thing to be left to that, 
than not to eat of one Tree where there were ſo many? We may imagine 


that God in effect ſaid to Man, Your Nature requires that you ſhould chooſe 
thoſe things the enjoyment whereof will make you happy. I will make your 
Duty eaſy unto you; abſtain from this one Tree, and whilſt you do fo, I 
will take care that you ſhall not chooſe amiſs in any thing elſe, Your obedi- 
ence in this ſhall be an infallible means to ſecure you from chooſing wrong 
in any other thing. Whilſt you uſe your Free-Will right in this, I will take 

care 
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— new ot on other occaſion. Some Inſtance of) your 
is the SY ea that could be provi- 


dd for * our wroty ule. of Free-Will ou will 4 
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Surely this account makes this Command very Tat 
at it —— 


God to give, and Man to receive. DN | 
meerly as an arbitrary tryal of ſubmiſſion to the Will of God; but ra- 
as 4 means to facilitate and ſecure the Obedience we owe him. When 
ſent the blind Man to the Waters of Siloam for opening his Eyes, — 
chat that Command was a' meer tryal of his C bedience; ut 
mea to reſtore his Sight. And fo . — Cod commanded. Man — 
"the Tree of * 8&c. That Abſtinence was not impoſed 
n a5 to be a means to aſſure him of 
ace of This gave him an Intereſt in his own Hap- 
” becauſe it it in ſome meaſure depend on his Free-Will, without 
er ineſe, as has been ſhew'd before; and yet 


it made it ſo eaſy to him, that nothing but the Goodneſs of God could have 
hes out ſo very feaſible and fo eFectual means. Thus you ſee a fair meani 


and reaſon of this Command, and that there is no neceſſity of forſaking the Les 
ter of Scriprure to juſtify God's impoſing it. P 
Let ys now in the 3d place conſider by what means Man was ſeduced 90 


f this we have an Account, Ch. 3. When God asks 
the Queſtion of the Woman, ſhe anfwers v. 13. Tus Serpent beguiled me and 1 


did ear, Now it will be neceſſary, 1ſt, to conſid: r the Seducer, and adly, the 


er by which he prevailed on her. As to che Seducer, twas a Se! 


C. 3. v. 1. Now the Serpent was more ſubtle than any Beaſt of the Field, which tis 
Lord God had made ; A yea, hath e 

not eat of every Tree "of the Garden? From which you are to obſerve, that 
this was a literal the ſame Serpent that is now curs d, that goes on 
his Belly, and eats Duſt, that is hated and abhorred by Man, that is ſo poi- 
ſonous and pernicious to him, between whom and Man there is a natural En- 


-mity to this Day, is literally meant in this 3 and is not to be 3 
away as ſome would have it. 


2dly, The Serpent was then the moſt ſubtle and cunning of Beaſts, we muſt 


not underſtand this of bim, as now ſtupify'd by the Curſe of God, bur as 


created at firſt in per ſection. The tradition of who'e cunning was fo conſtant 


 and' univerſal that it became proverbial among all the Antients with whom to 


be wiſe as Serpents (meaning the firſt of the kind) denotes the perfection of 


Subtlety; which ſhews a general belief that he had at ir a ie more 
than ordinary. 


Q ; * ;dly, 
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diy, we are pot tc wonder chat Een was not fi 
ee ſptaking to her; fer 28 1 Obferv'd before, fie hie 6 experience 
of things, Was . 'of the prarurt of Beaſts #4 Ke og the knw, wes 
them might ſpeak as well as Alam did. This Ignore dul be nb Hart to 
her, for if ſhe had Ard de know, ſhe had no more to do but to apply het 
ſelf to God, who was her immediate Director, and would have diſcover'd it 
to her, if ſhe had ask'd it; and we are not to doubt but it was as' ealy: — 
her to have had recourſe to biw, as it is for us to open our ore 
ſee 3 end therefore ſho wis'as inexcuſable'ss 2 Man would be f „ houd-Al 
into a Pit, becauſe he wotld' not ſook before” bm. 137297 v2vo2lD 
But 4chly, Tho' this Was à true literal Serpent, yer che ng more in it; 
the Devil made uſe of it to compaſs his Ends: And he vn the Perſon” that 
ſpake through it. This, 28 1 take it, is confeſs'd by all; for no Brute could 
ever reaſon or ſpeak” of itſelf: And it ought to be obſerv'd that when = 
2 et in the We z a" Serp _ — 
| of whatever - to him; be was worſhipped under chit ferm. 
oa ſeew'd te take a peculiar Plesſure ro appear and receive! boitiige "Ii iber 
Shape in which he deceived "Man. Add to this, that 3 Serpent was che 
by which he vented his Oracles in many Places, and the very Word by wifeh 
his Divinations are ſignified in ſeveral Languages is mak from this Nb . 
if che Devil were ſtiſl acting his Deceits in the a 
e Gall God 


As te the Artzument t 7 0 cb . . fry be 
it a very plauſible one. Ern in Ch. 3. v. And the Stryea Sail” ants the 
Woman, ye ſball not ſwrely die; for Gol theb . that is ff leery ye tat there- 
of, then your Eyes all opened, and ye be as Gods ood and Evil. 
The Meaning o is ſeems to be as if he had ſaid, God ry but mock you. 
when he threatens you with Death; — is not the reaſon why he forbids 
you the Uſe of this Tree: the true deſign is to you in Ignorance, to 
blindfold you, and hinder you from judging for you * by your own Eyes 
and Reaſon. ' By this means you are kept altogether: ia u dependance on — 
and obliged in all caſes to have recourſe to him, and not ſuffer d to 

by the itrength of your own Faculties, what may hurt or help you. — 
have not the uſe of the Senſes and Underſtanding you poſſeſs by Nature, but 
are kept in a blind unreaſonable ſubjection to his l. But he knows if you 
eat of this Tree, you will be freed from this pupilage of Slavery. That you 
will of yourſelves, as well as he, underſtand whar is good or evil for you, and 
Jo need not be beholding to him: He judges what is good for himſelf, and 
that Privilege makes him God: and therefore you may be ſure it is a pleaſant 
thing to do ſo. And for this reaſon he keeps it to ſelf, and will not al- 
low it you. But if you will venture and eat, you will then be like him, 
and be competent Judges of your own Advantage, as well as he is. Thus 
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a „Theſa were Cherms be 
could not uns d, and, degeived : her Hu- 
band, d 7 A Poſtauir oftariry. ly Whoever knows the 
then of 2 2 55 how it e wi — W. 5 e alſo. know 
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— — 5 ith, then face; of — 
our — and inexperience 0 ſequences af them,)re-igeners 
the firſt mean of our being corrup e 


ä and Principles 
we receive ſtam aur Parents and Teachers : As : oe aunck, of, the Fruit, po 
ſerming -properneſs. of it for food, and the dene og being judge for herſelf 
of uhat might be. goat! and evil, 1 -ynder, her own Management and 
Government » were the en prevailed, with our 1 Parent to 
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There remains no theuhthoand haſbepartiofiwar! iypropaſed, tiorobnifequinces 
of this Dilohedienee. r) — ebe unde — hint 
at ſome of theo prindipa of thatnoc7 Ehe fuſtqof dem. MN opening cheſt 
Sinners Eyet, Ch. n ad abe Egerwf ien ii aucre r cprleul A Mans Byer 
are ſaid to be opened when he perceives or difcovers ſomething relating to hi 
State and Condition which: he did) not obſerve! befdre. Now before this Tranſ- 
greſſion Man had not diſcovered I 'defeRt in bimſelf: He was dis 
rected by the: Wiſdom of God, and:ſmpply*d by bis All- ſuſneiency, and*there 
tore wanted thing Hr his Conduct and Suppbrt. But when be put himſelt 
out of the Niwinaulhotection, and w to manage ind ſupport himſelf; he foorr 
ſaw: and: feltrhis; Imperfectiouns and Wants: Whilſt young Children are under 
their Parents; Government and Caro: they are ſolicitous about nothing; They 
are not concern d about their Meary Drink or Safety, any farther than t call 
to thein : Pm for them whtnithey wont them; nor are they afraid while they 
are near them / Kut if thay flibwld wei t hdmi themſel ves, and! leave their Chi 
dret in / the dark, coin W ilderneis ππετνjνẽ Eye: would ſoon be pen d, 
wou d ſoon ſet and feel thein Impotence to lp or detend themſelves #® 4 
cern and Terror would (ſeize them, and take away the uſe of thie little Reaſon 
they have. We may imagine this to be the Condition of our firſt: Parents; 
when God withdrew his Tafluence: and Pratectian ſ . 
ing him. Their Eyes were opened as ſoon as they were leit to themſelwes. 
Ichey ſound their Neseſſities — — They found the, ftibtneſg of their 
ow Power: #0chelp-them, and ãnſufſiciency of their -owh UVnderſtandingꝭ to dis 
rect them. They found themſelves incompetent Judges of what was-gobd ur 
evil for them, and they then in earneſt, to their coſt, knew Evil; that is, felt 
it. This was a natural Conſequence of their ſetting up to be their cown' Ma- 
ſters, and to judge ſor themſelves: no fidite Underſtanding being ſufficient to 
foreſee or kaow What in the infinite variety of our: — 1 es may hurt us; 
and tho'; it did ſoreſes them, yet nothing: eſs than an Almighty Power is able 
ſee; their impendent Miſeries, and their Impotency to help themſelves, was the 
firſt effect of their Si. A O00 Le: „ ei ne eee e "> Hut 
The 2d was their ſenſe of their being naked, and ſhame that they were ſo. 
Shame proceeds from ac Conſciouſneſt of Weakneſs, or of Guilt, and from a 
ſecret Pride that makes us unwihing to own it, leſt we ſhould be deſpiſed for 
it. Man could not be conſcious of either before his Fall, becauſe he was in- 
nocent from Guilt, and was covered by the Power of God againſt alh the de- 
fecis of his natural Weakneſs; but being now left to himſelf, he felt both. 
- He: had offended God and had no deſence againſt his fellow - Creatures : the Sun 
ſcorch'd him, the Rain- wer him, and the Cold _ him. He found an 
Inconveniency in expoſing, his Body, and was aſham'd of the a 
$3254 . 
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b umd im ſtif. mov ſdiv hh Luſt und pihertirregular Paſſionr, and : bis Res- 
foi clinglale to> chrb them Mheten the hoer of God whilſt hems under 
div-DigineGovelamemn, hdd krpt all his Faculties in peyfoct qorder. ic He h 
therefore n grear hurt in Na "which Wo why I 
coder d in njõm r ency. ot Even oft mv bzugqo 9d 07 Bid 
The zd Effect of this Trexſgreſhcn of: cup feſt! Parents was Aveda 0 
God. Chih. vi 8. , Adem and his Wife lad rbenſclver frins' * 
— 'the' Trees 'of the Garden vero 10. f π. 

"S 
wore edncttiald:tb toe t | Nakedneſs, ſince they were /ofham'd 6f it; indie 
now :difpleard- thicir — they could not think ĩt could be pledſitig! to. God. 
Theie wasia: viſible Preſence of God itt Eden, and Mm no -was- taught 
too comenbefore! him with. and Reuerence: Aud being now blotred 
and bind with Sin in bis Soul, und need in his Body, he muſt needs be 
afdid to lapptar in ſuch Circumſtances! before/this Maker, „When he as . 
2 schimſelf, he migte well! be aft to be ſcen cof Gd ud 

as dirt9/$ and hurt himſeif in diſobeyung his Parent's>CommaneÞwall-nz- 
nutally fly his Preſence; > Thus :it fat'd wich Nun in Paradiſe; and thubrit co. 
tinueꝭ with us his Poſteriry: to this Day. Wi are afraid of chat Commerce, and 
fles chat OOommunion with God: char was: the heat Comſort and Srcurityrof 
Man) dhis dnnbdencys: z an #5 boaggo 319w eo vcd i ict“ gat 


115/F he tm Conſenuence of Mas Tranfgrelſion: was Got — Sen- 
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-Firſt;oo the Serpent, A the Lord God ſaid unte he ; thow' art” curſed. 


abeve; all Gurl, and above” te Field; ap Bel 'tho 
nay Fay pen thy" Belly ſhalt thou go, 


is Heal. To. be: curſed is to become abomimable and miſcrable;: 

devoted to Peſtruction, to be leder es Diſglfore of God 
ad che Execration of Men. The Serpent carries ſtill the Marks of his Curſe, 
and is forced to cover and hide its Head on all occaſions, as being offenſive to 
the Eye, and obnoxious to the reven — any that. can ſurpriſe it. We kill 
other Creatures for Food or Diverſion; hut Serpents are dechar'd Enemies; 
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_ equally hate and: fear them, and erden deſtroy be wich Pleaſure" and 


The 2d part of us Serpent's Puniſhment is to-$0 on bis Belly and eaten 
Duſt. How he was framed at firſt we know not, but ſee now that he crawls 


on the Ground, and can't lift up his Head. This was a juſt Puniſhment for 


his high Attempt in oppoſing himſelf to God, and teaching Man to queſtioh 


6 his Maker. As 30 his Food whichGod — 


decreed 


This Was a very natural Effect; ſor ſiuct ay | 
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* Serpent 12 . of 31 
ing _— Devil e Be 1 reh Ar. 
abominable and, miſerable. l 1 
his Belly, point Out tg. us the vretchedne 7 en — N45 
Devil is reduced; his eating Duſt, the eo of all his Enjoyments. — 
rw, fo him from all thoſe Pleaſures that flow from the Right- hand of God; 
being thrown below, the hug of all other Creatures, to be -rrampled hy them; 
that is to be confin'd-. 4 I ſn moſt miſerable, a8 well as moſt 
vontemptible able, Hiſt . 9 10 7 1 N y. with Me PIR oe 
to apply it ro 1 Nu t is plain he q continually, laying | 
E be lil Ambu riſes us; he wounds us in our Paſſions and 
lower Faculties, and 57 1 ſometimes reaches our Seuls: tho that can ne- 
ver be, if we don't conſent to it, and by that make it dur own Ad. But 
Man by 2 of the Sted ef ue Nom, that is hy our Saviour, ſhall 'bruile 
n wound him in the place that e 
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wel Labour and Toa, with the Sweat of his Brows ar 
Heart. F been te 
the pr of Suſtenance for us to God, and to depend o Him 
well es fer che Government of our A@ions. Simce we would not do the 
ter, God hes refaſed to do the former for unn. 
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. The zd part -of God's Sentence againſt Man, is the Cot | 
Death, v. 19.5 Thip, $5 Por" DMF there #?; "and 1 
ſoa retwrn.” '*T way'obſeri'd before ar Mai” by bis" Naturel | wy 
morral, and that” it was  6hly* by the eſpeciit Favour” of God, that he Was 
be preſerv'd from Death. therefore he had: ſorfeited that Favour: he N 


of courſe ſink into His native morality: It was not neceſſary that God Dai 
alter his Nature or Conſtitution to make him Mortal | 


more-but- taking away the nieins 6f-Itambitaliry, ale of the TI & Fife; 

to ſubjeRthim-to'Detrl9;)"andXHhe Ele ef t Wa? lily "Ways: duc ee Nager 
God thereſon did ihr no" Tifjoſtice! bg tand hir Plftetfty of 

radiſe and the uſe of the Ted of Ti theſe being matters of Faviur, fe 


iatitled to tliem only on this "condition, that our Hirſt Parents fi 
in Obedience to God. This? withdtawing of God's Favour is 
dreadful Dutfiſhment; but. fat: fm Tiifefticebeeaule it takes nothing 
that Was due to Our Natufe, ahd- Jes my Riftiin © cnditioß refer le to nde 
being at dll, which is a5: muth Ws" trietneſs of ſuſtice 
for any Creature. Thus we find (our, fees ſubjecked to tile } 
Wrath of God by our deſcent from Adam fo far as to Preyail”: hf 0 
withdraw from us his pecultar Favours 'that he deſſg ee ons fit pre 
rents had continued in their Obedience: the v Rich is tir 
become ſubject to Pains und Miſerieth to Stektieſy und tem * , e 
But ad The Souls of Men” are imrmertab And De. Of Nigg 
5 after this Liſe, and the; Trunſgreſſiom of ,, 
vgs ome" liable to Damnation om aecouffe* ther 
that Cocks Anger ſhould reich ſo far as to pee l Man 
nal Hoppineſs'for the Sin of one, but if we cenſider Men LT free 
we fall And hari eternal Happineſs is not abſ- e bird, 
the pofſibihty chereof : and if God Has not depfi bf that 
has — hoeer And it "appea's from tlie v 
Fall, chat God has not done rhat: for” he 1 enter d 
vation with us and has intimated them; ery ee 2. _ 
ver. when he declares that the Seed of the - Woman 1 thi” Hleud ef the 
that Mankind Thou — 'defpait, Por notwith- 
an Advantage over d er the means vf Chriſt 
Bund vantfuiſtt bm" Ali off vis fo- far 
E with the belief el u poſſidility of 4 Retontilnridn with Goch char 
applied to; ham with" Prayers and Saeriffces; and e gave them ſuufft. 
—— that his Mercy towards them "was not quite 5 and that e 
ſull · eontinued his Goodneſs to the wicked Poſterity of wicked Parents. Hence 
St. Paul obſerves; Adr 14. 16. That the* God in: Times paſt ſuffer d1all'\N ations 
% wall, in their own ways, yet he leſt nat himſelf without Witneſs in that we 
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